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EOITORS'   PREFAGE. 

Theologv  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  reeeni 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
fresh  light  has  been  east  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historieal  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theologieal  Seienee,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it. 
It  has  also  made  it  at  onee  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  seeure  the  serviees  of  speeialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments  of  TheoIogy,  and  to  assoeiate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  fumish  a  record  of  Theologieal  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  eover  the  whole  field  of  Ghris- 
tian  TheoIogy.  Eaeh  volume  is  to  be  eomplete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whoIe.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theologieal  EncycIopaBdia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  eaeh  department,  as  well  as  of  TheoIogy 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  Is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
(or  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  eoneiseness  and  eompaet- 
Msa  of  statement.    At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 
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that  large  and  inereasing  elass  of  students,  in  other  depart- 
ments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systennatic  and  thor- 
ough  exposition  of  Theologieal  Seienee.  Teehnieal  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attraetive  as  possihle. 

The  Library  is  international  and  intereonfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  eatholie  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  seienee. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theologieal  Seienee  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  diflerent  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  seholars  of  recognizcd  reputation  in 
the  several  hranehes  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  eaeh  other  and  with  the  £ditors  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
eate  the  way  for  further  progress. 

GHARLES  A.  HRIGGS. 
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Thi  master  hand,  it  will  easil^  be  seen,  has  not  put  this 
work  in  order  for  the  press.  The  8ubject  wa8  long  in 
Professor  David8on'8  mind.  He  gave  it  a  large  plaee  in 
hi8  Gollege  Leetures.  He  wa8  con8tantly  engaged  in  writ- 
ing  upon  it  and  in  reeasting  what  he  had  written,  modify- 
ing  lus  8tatement8  and  revising  hi8  conclu8ion8.  He 
prepared  a  large  ma88  of  matter,  but  he  did  not  8urvive 
to  throw  it  finally  into  8hape  for  puhlieation. 

It  ha8  heen  a  difBcuIt  and  anxious  task  to  deal  for  the 
hest  with  the  abundant  materiaL  Dr.  David8on'8  manu- 
seripts  hear  on  every  page  impressive  evidence  of  the 
immense  pains  he  took  with  things,  and  the  lofty  8tandard 
he  set  hefore  him  in  all  his  professional  duty.  Mueh  of 
the  matter  eame  to  me  in  a  variety  of  eelitions, — four,  five, 
or  8ix  in  not  a  few  eases, — the  long  results  of  uneeasing 
8tudy  and  searehing  prohation  of  opinion.  It  has  heen 
far  from  ea8y  to  decide  between  one  form  aiul  another,  all 
heing  left  imdated,  and  to  hring  the  difierent  parts  into 
proper  relation. 

I  have  uot  thought  it  right  to  take  liherties  with  my 
departed  friend'8  work.  I  have  given  it  sub8tantially  as  he 
left  it,  adding  only  an  oeeasional  note  where  that  scemed 
8pecially  appropriate  or  needful.  Nor  have  I  judged  it 
wilhin  my  provinee  to  dcpart  from  his  ways  in  the  use  of 
Seripture   or   in   anything  else.     Whcn  expounding  any 
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Biblical  truth  he  wa8  in  the  habit  of  making  oopions 
quolatioii8  from  the  sacred  text,  reforring  to  the  same 
passages  again  and  again  as  they  ofiere^  themselve»  in 
different  aspeets  and  counexiona  He  did  this,  too,  with 
mueh  freedom,  using  sometimes  the  Authorised  Version 
and  sometimes  the  Beyised,  fumishing  somekimes  a  trans- 
lation  of  his  own,  and  sometimes  giving  the  Rense  rather 
than  the  terms.  His  methods  in  sueh  things  are  followed 
as  they  are  found  in  his  manuseripta 

Had  Dr.  David8on  heen  8pared  to  eomplete  his  work 
and  carry  it  through  the  press,  it  would  have  been  different, 
no  doubt,  in  soiiie  respeets  from  what  it  is.  It  would  have 
been  thrown  into  the  hest  literary  forin.  Ita  statements  at 
aome  points  would  have  heen  more  condensed.  It  would 
have  had  less  of  that  element  of  iteration  of  whieh  he 
inade  sueh  effeetive  use  in  his  elass-room.  But  even 
without  the  last  touehes  of  the  8killed  hand,  it  will  l)e 
seen  to  be  a  di8tinct  and  weighty  eontriliution  to  a  great 
Bubject  Fine  thinking,  penetrating  e^egesis,  spiritual 
vision,  a  rare  insight  into  the  natiu*e  and  operation  of 
Bevelation,  make  the  hook  one  which  the  student  of  OId 
Teetament  Seripture  will  greatly  valua 

One  thing  that  gave  Dr.  David8on  mueh  eoneem  was 
the  que8tion  of  the  plan  on  which  a  work  of  thi»  kinil 
ahouM  be  oon8tructed.  His  object  wa8  to  hring  the  histor^ 
and  the  idea8  into  living  relation,  to  traee  the  progress  of 
01d  Testament  faith  from  stage  to  stage,  and  to  exhil)it 
the  eourse  along  which  it  advanced  from  its  heginnings  to 
the  eomparative  fulness  which  it  obtained  at  the  end  of  the 
prophetie  period.  But  he  never  carried  out  the  sehenie. 
He  had  an  inereasing  (listrust  of  amhitious  attempts  to  fix 
the  date  of  every  sei^amte  pieee  of  the  Hebrew  literatui-e, 
and  link  the  idea8  in  their  sevenil  nieasures  of  ininiaturitv 
and  maturity  with  the  writing8    as   thus   arranged.     He 
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became  more  and  more  convmced  that  there  wa8  no  solid 
hasis  for  sueh  confident  ehronologieal  ^ispositions  of  the 
writings  and  juxtapo8ition8  of  the  belief&  In  his  judg- 
ment  the  only  result  of  endeavours  of  this  kind  wa8  to  give 
an  entirely  fietitious  view  of  the  idea8,  in  their  relativ» 
d^rees  of  definitene88,  the  times  at  which  they  emerged  or 
eame  to  certainty,  and  the  eauses  that  worked  to  their 
origin  and  development.  The  most  that  we  hail  Roientifie 
warrant  to  do,  in  view  of  the  materials  availahle  for  the 
purpose,  wa8,  in  his  opinion,  to  take  the  histor^  in  large 
traets  and  the  literature  in  a  few  broad  ^ivisions,  and  study 
the  heliefs  and  the  deliverance8  in  connexion  with  these. 

My  work  is  at  an  end.  During  its  eourse  the  mist 
has  been  often  in  my  eye&  The  sense  of  loss  has  been 
revived  A  voiee  has  spoken  to  me  out  of  the  past.  A 
faee  that  wa8  darkened  has  seemed  to  be  turned  upon  me 
again  with  its  old  light  I  have  felt  how  long  art  is  and 
bow  short  is  lifa 

S.  D.  F.  8ALM0ND. 


AnuPKSM,  Ajtra  2,  1904« 
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7.   THE  SeiENGE  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 

THEOLOGT. 

1.   The  Idea  of  Old  Testum^nt  Theology. 

Old  Te«t<aineiit  T}ieology  is  the  earlier  (iivision  of  Biblical 
Theology.  We  speak  of  a  Natiiral  Theology,  a  Biblical,  a 
Sy8tematic  Theology.  These  adjective8  attaeheel  to  the  term 
Theology  indicate  the  souree  of  our  theologieal  knowledge, 
or  the  orderly  form  into  which  tlie  knowledge  is  thrown. 
In  Natural  Theology  nature  is  the  souree  of  our  know- 
ledga  In  Sy8tematic  Theology,  while  Seripture  supplies 
the  knowledge,  some  mental  seheme,  logieal  or  pliilo- 
sophieal,  ifl  made  the  mould  into  whicli  the  knowledge  is 
run,  80  that  it  eomes  out  hearing  the  form  of  thi8  mould. 
In  Biblical  Theology  the  Bible  i8  the  80urce  of  the  know- 
ledgc,  and  also  supplies  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge 
is  pre8ented.  Biblical  Theology  i8  the  knowlcdgc  of  God'B 
great  opemtion  in  introducing  His  kingdom  among  mon, 
pre8ented  to  our  view  exactly  as  it  lies  pre8ented  in  tho 
Bibla  Now  the  Bible  is  a  book  coiiiix)8ed  of  niaiiy  ])arts. 
the  eompoeition  of  which  extended  over  con8iderably  inore 
than  a  thou8and  yeara  And  the  operation  of  6od  in 
hringing  in  Hi8  kingdom  extend8  even  over  a  larger  8pace. 
But  in  the  Bible  we  have  writings  contemporary  with 
this  operation,  and  refleeting  it  for  more  than  a  thousand 
^ears,  aDd  writing8  which  sketeh  that  operation  in  hrief 
z 
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aTid  in  its  prineipal  tuining-points  during  the  ages  pre- 
ceding.  .  This  at  onee  suggests  to  us,  therefore,  when 
we  con8ider  that  God*8  operation  extended  over  this  long 
period,  and  yet  that  it  took  end  at  last  in  the  eoniing 
of  His  Son,  that  two  eharaoteristies  helong  to  it.  It  is 
historieal,  and  it  is  progressive ;  it  eovers  a  long  period, 
and  it  advance8  from  less  to  more,  and  tinally  euhninates. 
And  the  Bible  keeps  paee,  so  to  s^^eak,  with  this  operation, 
refleets  it,  and  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  it  in  this  form. 

In  its  fuUest  sense  the  kingdom  of  God  was  only  intro- 

duced  in  the  Goming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world ;  and 

in  this  sense  all  that  went  hefore  might  seem  only  eapihle  of 

heing  regarded  as  preparation  for  this  kingdom,  or  at  most 

8hadows  of  it.     And  this  is  the  view  which  luis  often  been 

taken  of  what  is  called  the  01d  Testament  ^ispensation, 

namely,  that  it  is  a  de8igned  shadow  or  adumbration  of  the 

new.     But  this  is  not  the  view  which  it  takes  of  itself ; 

the  eonseiousness  of  Israel  as  reflected  in  the  minds  of  its 

prophets  and  highest  men  was  that  it  was  the  kingdom  of 

God  already.     The  apparent  di8crepancy  (lisappears  on  a 

little  con8ideration  of  what  the  kingdom  of  God  is.      It  is 

tlie  fellowship  of  men  with  God  and  with  one  another  in 

love.     In  a  perfeet  sense  tliis  eoukl  not  be  till  the  Goming 

of  the  Son  in  whom  this  fellow8hip  is  fully  realise^.     And 

in  a  sense  all  that  went  hefore  was  prepiration  for  the 

kingdom  rather  than   the  kingdom  itself.      But  how  wa8 

the   perfeet   kingdom   prepared  for  ?     Not   by   niere  pre- 

diction8  of  it  and  referenees  to  it  as  a  thing  to  eome,  nor 

by  setting  up  a  thing  which  was  a  8hadow  of  it ;  but  by 

setting  itself  up  in  as  perfeet  a  form  as  wa8  possihle  to 

hei^'in   with,  awakening  within   men  both  a  sense  of  dis- 

satisfaetion  with  its  imperfeetions  then,  and  lofty  ieleals  of 

what  its  true  condition  would  be,  and  thus  kindling  in 

them  an  enthusiasm  which  made  them  not  only  long  for 

the  perfeet  kingdom,  but  struggle  for  its  attainment.     For 

as  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  perfeet  form  doe8  not  lie  in 

mere  knowledge,  but  rather  in  the  life  which  the  know- 

ledge  awakeu8,  so  it  could  not  be  prepared  for  by  the 
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mere  knowledge  that  it  was  approaehing,  nor  even  by  the 
knowledge  outwardly  communicated  of  what  it  wa8.  It 
could  be  prepared  for  only  by  hringing  in,  and  that  in 
ever  fuUer  tide8,  the  life  of  which  it  eonsists.  That  life  no 
doubt  depended  on  the  knowledge  of  what  the  kingdom 
truly  was;  but  this  knowledge  could  be  learned  by  men 
only  by  living  within  the  kingdom  itself. 

Thus  the  perfeet  kingdom  wa8  gradually  prepared  for  by 
setting  up  sueh  a  kingdom  in  an  imperfeet  state  and  imder 
temporary  forms,  and  by  administering  it  in  sueh  a  way  as 
progre8sively  to  suggest  to  men's  minds  the  true  ideal  of  the 
kingdom,  and  eommunieate  to  them  in  broader  streams  the 
trae  life  in  sueh  a  kingdom.  And  eaeh  step  of  this  eom- 
munieation  wa8  a  more  perfeet  hringiug  in  of  the  kingdora 
itself,  an  advance  toward8  its  perfeet  form.  Thus  a  life  and 
a  thought  were  awakened  within  this  kingdom  of  God  set  up 
in  Israel,  which  grew  and  expanded  till  they  finally  biu-st 
and  threw  ofF  from  them  the  imperfeet  outward  form  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  they  were  enclosed.  Now  the  01d 
Testament  Seriptures  exhibit  to  us  the  growth  of  this  life 
and  this  thought.  We  ean  ohserve  the  stream  of  life  and 
idea8  flowing  from  the  Exodu8  at  least,  or  even  from  a 
sooree  higher  up,  ever  broadening  as  it  prooeed8,  and  finally 
pouring  itself  into  the  sea  of  life  and  thought  in  the  New 
Testament  age.  We  ean  fathom  this  stream  here  and  there 
along  its  eourse,  mark  the  velocity  and  breadth  of  its  eur- 
rent,  ohserve  the  ehanging  eolour  of  its  waters  as  it  pursues 
its  way  through  region  after  region  of  the  people^  histor^, 
and  pereeive  what  8ub8idiary  streams  poured  their  eontents 
into  it  and  helped  to  swell  it.  To  do  this  and  present  the 
results  to  ourselves  is  to  be  01d  Testament  theologians. 

What  we  sliall  have  to  look  for  is  a  point  of  view ; 
and  that  point  of  view  will  be  this,  that  in  the  01d 
Testament  we  have  presented  to  us  an  aetual  histoiieal 
religious  life, — men  filled  with  the  profoundest  thoughts  of 
God,  and  living  to  God  a  most  elose  peraonal  life,  and, 
having  sueh  thoughts  of  God  and  sueh  experiences  of  life 
to   Him,   importunate   in    their  desircs  and  attempts  to 
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awaken  in  those  aromid  them  the  same  thoughts  and  the 
same  life.  This  is  the  strange  seene,  fuU  of  the  intensest 
reality,  which  the  01d  Testament  exhibit8  to  us, — a  seene 
continucd  down  througli  a  long  historieAl  period,  ehanging 
in  some  way8,  but  alway8  presenting  the  same  niain  feature 
— namely,  that  of  a  l)ody  of  profoundly  religiou8  men 
speaking  the  truth  to  their  countrymen,  and  seeking  to 
tum  them  to  God.  Thus  we  do  not  go  to  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  with  any  general  eoneeption  that  it  is  the  word  of 
God  apoken  to  ua  We  do  not  go  to  it  with  this  eoneep- 
tion,  but  we  rise  from  ib  with  this  concei)tion.  This  is  the 
thing  which  will  be  made  plain  to  us, — the  personal  religion 
of  all  the  writer8  of  Seripture,  their  life  to  God  and  with 
God.  This  heeomes  plainer  the  lower  down  we  eome, — in 
the  Psalter,  for  example,  and  in  sueh  b(X)k8  as  Job.  In 
the  period  after  the  Exile  we  shall  find  prohlems  raise^  by 
the  condition8  of  life, — prohlems  touehing  God*8  rule  of  the 
world,  His  relation  to  Israel,  tlie  i^eople  who  knew  Him,  and 
were  the  representatives  of  His  eause  in  the  world ;  prohlems, 
too,  of  His  relations  to  the  godly  in  an  ungodly  generation. 
To  the  intelleet  these  ^uestions  might  be  insoluhla  But 
we  shall  see  something  that  enabled  men  to  live  without  a 
solution.  This  wa8  their  religion,  their  eonseious  fellow8hip 
with  God.  We  shall  find  that  more  and  more  religious 
certainty  wa8  ba8ed  on  this  eonseiousness.  It  wa8  the 
only  thing  the  pious  mind  posse8sed,  but  it  wa8  at  last 
alway8  found  enough.  "  Nevertheless,"  8aid  the  Psalmist, 
tried  by  Aisfortune  and  intellectually  paraly8ed  hefore  the 
riddle8  of  providence, — "  nevertheless,  I  am  continually 
with  thee"  (Ps.  lxxiii.  23).  The  eonseiousness  of  God 
heeomes  the  other  8ide  of  self  eonseiousness,  and  this  in- 
ward  assuranee  will  be  seen  to  be  strong  enough  to  faee 
all  the  difficultie8  raise^  by  what  is  extemaL 

2.  Shidks  preliminary  to  Old  Testament  Theolōgy. 

This  eoneeption  of  what  01d  Testament  Theology  is  at 
onee  suggests  that  eertain  8tudies  must  precede  it.     If  it 
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1je  the  pi*esentation  to  oiii-selves  of  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  kingdoni  of  God  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  siieetessive 
hooks  of  Seripture,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shoukl  see  how 
these  hooks  follow  one  another,  and  know  the  age  to 
which  they  helong,  and  of  which  they  refleet  the  life  and 
the  thought.  eritieism  or  Introduction  must  precede  any 
attempt  at  a  seientifie  01d  Testament  Theology.  And 
this  faet  is  what  legitimates  Gritieism  and  gives  it  a  plaee 
as  a  handmaid  to  Theology.  As  a  mere  literary  seienee 
whose  object  wa8  to  settle  the  ages  of  the  various  literary 
eomponents  of  the  Bible,  and  describe  their  eharaeteristies, 
and  indicate  their  eonneetions  with  the  history  of  the  People 
of  Israel  regarded  as  any  other  aneient  people,  Gritieism 
would  have  no  proper  plaee  among  our  theologieal  disci- 
plines.  But  when  it  is  not  pursued  simply  for  its  own 
sake,  so  to  speak,  but  is  U8ed  as  an  instrument  for  disposing 
the  hooks  of  the  01d  Testament  in  their  proper  plaee  so 
that  we  may  correctly  pereeive  how  ideas  arose  and  followed 
one  another  in  01d  Testament  times,  and  may  ohserve  how 
history  reacted  upon  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people, 
then  Gritieism  has  a  very  important  plaee  to  fill. 

Obviously,  too,  01d  Testament  Theology  must  be  pre- 
ceded  by  seientifie  e^egesis  of  the  literature  in  its  length 
and  breadth.  We  eannot  ereate  a  tmst^orth^  theology 
of  the  01d  Testament  by  merely  pieking  out  a  text  here 
and  there  in  an  01d  Testament  book.  We  must  know 
the  whole  seope  of  the  book.  Individual  passages  alway8 
derive  their  meaning  from  the  context.  Tora  from  their 
surroimdings  their  mere  language  might  suggest  to  us 
mueh  more  or  sometimes  perhaps  mueh  less  than  they 
really  mean.  Sueh  passages  have  usually  some  hearing 
on  the  eireumstanees  of  the  author's  time.  Thie  hearing 
often  greatly  modifie8  their  meaning,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
we  ean  really  di8cover  the  true  sense  of  any  single  passage 
in  a  book  unless  we  have  made  a  study  of  the  whole  book 
and  learned  to  estimate  the  author's  general  mode8  of 
thinking,  the  broad  drift  of  his  ideas,  and  di8covered  to 
what   matters   in    the   history  of   his   people  and   what 
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eonelition  of  their  mind8  it  is  that  he  is  (iireeting  his  whole 
work.  Sueh  stiielies  of  whole  hooks  are  useful  and  almost 
nece88ary  preliminaries  to  01d  Testament  Theology.  Sueh 
studie8,  exhibiting  what  the  Germans  eall  the  Lehrhegriff, 
the  general  drift  of  the  teaehing  of  a  book,  hiive  not  been 
uneommon  in  eonneetion  with  the  New  Testament.  They 
have  been  less  attended  to  with  regard  to  the  01d 
Testament. 


3.  Definition8  anā  Characteristics  of  Old  Tesiament  Thcology, 

01d  Testament  Theology  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
historieal  and  genetie  presentation  of  the  religion  of  the 
01d  Testament ;  or  as  others  expres8  it,  it  is  that  branch 
of  theologieal  seienee  which  has  for  its  funetion  to  present 
the  religion  of  Eevelation  in  the  ages  of  its  progressive 
movement.  These  definition8  do  not  differ  from  the  one 
alrcady  suggested,  namely,  that  it  is  the  presentation  of 
the  great  operation  of  God  in  hringing  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  80  far  as  that  operation  wa8  carried  on  in  the  01d 
Testament  period.  The  one  definition  speaks  of  the 
religion  of  the  01d  Testament,  and  the  other  of  God's 
operation  in  hringing  in  His  kingdom.  But  these  two 
tliings  are  in  the  main  the  same.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  us.  To  hring  in  the  kingdom  was  to  awaken  a 
eertain  religious  life  in  His  people,  and  to  project  great 
thoughts  and  hopes  hefore  tlieir  mind8.  This  life  and 
these  thoughts  are  reflected  to  us  in  the  01d  Testament 
Seriptures.  These  various  definition8  all  imply  the  same 
distinct  eharaeteristies. 

They  all  imply,  e,g,,  that  01d  Testament  Theology  is  a 
hisiorieal  seienee.  It  is  historieal  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  the  01d  Testament  is  historieal,  i.e.  in  the  sense  that 
its  parts  follow  one  another  down  through  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  ean  readily  pereeive  reiisons  suffieient  to  explain 
the  gradual  and  historieal  inhringing  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
For  instanee,  one  of  the  first  neeessities  to  one  who  will 
take  his  plaee  iu  the  kingdom  of  God  is  that  God  8hould 
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be  knowD  to  bim,  at  leaet  on  the  moral  8ide  of  His  being. 
But  God  coiild  not  make  His  moral  natiire  known  by 
mere  statements  eoneerning  Himself  delivered  at  onee. 
His  power  He  could  reveal  in  one  terrible  aet,  but  the 
prineiples  lying  behind  His  power,  and  governing  the 
exerci8e  of  it, — His  justice,  His  goodne8s,  His  giaee,  in  a 
word  His  moral  nature, — could  not  be  8hown  exeept  by  a 
prolonged  exhibition  of  Himself  in  relation  to  the  life  of 
men.  When  we  look  at  the  Divine  names  we  ohserve 
that  the  attrihute  which  the  Shemitie  mind  earliest  laid 
hold  of  was  the  Divine  power.  The  Shemitie  people  were 
slower  to  learn  His  other  attrihutes,  e8pecially  to  learn 
the  constancy  and  unehangeahleness  of  these  attrihutes,  in 
other  words,  to  rise  to  the  eoneeption  of  God  as  a  tran- 
8cendent  moral  Person.  They  could  be  taught  this  only 
by  ohserving  how  God  acted  in  their  histor^  with  a  terrihle 
con8istency,  punishing  evil  with  an  inflexible  uniformity, 
and  making  righteousness  on  their  part  the  condition  of 
His  heing  their  God  and  proteeting  them.  Wheu  we  read 
the  Prophets  we  pereeive  that  they  con8idered  that  this 
was  the  ehief  lesson  which  the  people's  history  was  fitted 
to  teaeh  them.  In  opposition  to  their  superfieial  hopes, 
founded  on  Jehovah'8  being  their  national  God,  and  their 
expectation  that  they  could  at  any  time  seeure  His  favour 
by  making  their  bumt  saerifiees  fatter  and  more  abundant, 
these  prophets  insist  upon  the  ethieal  imiformity  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  which  eannot  be  bribed  by  gifts,  but  demand8 
rectitude :  "  I  hate,  I  ^espise  your  feasts  .  .  .  let  judgment 
roU  down  as  water8,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream  " 
(Amos  V.  21— 24,E.V.).  This  lesson  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  God  is  the  ehief  lesson  which  the  propliets  draw  froni 
the  hi8tory  of  the  people.  But  one  ean  eoneeive  nuiny 
other  uses  8erved  by  the  long  preliminary  history  of  Israel. 
Its  many  vieissitu^es  threw  individual8  into  very  various 
eireumstanees,  often  trying,  sometimes  joyou8,  and  thus  we 
have  those  heautiful  pietures  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
with  God  which  are  contained  in  the  Eook  of  Psalnis, 
almost  the  most  preeious  heritage  which  the  Ghureh  haa 
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(lei-iveil  froiit  Ihi-il(!1,  uud  to  whii;|i  lliere  is  aliiioHt  nothing 
siiiiiliir  i>i  the  Ncw  Teslmiient  pci'i(xl. 

ITieae  ilefinittoiis  al60  all  imply  that  the  presentation 
of  tlie  01(1  Testament  religion  iii  Olii  Teutainent  Theo]ogy  ia 
flenetie.  This  inuans  not  oiily  that  01(1  Testanient  Tlieolog^ 
Bhows  ua  the  religioii  of  tho  OU  Testament  in  gaiesi,  that 
ia,  in  the  conditiou  of  actually  arisiug  or  originating,  hnt 
that  ita  progresa  was,  so  to  speak,  oi^nie,  It  grew,  anel 
that  not  by  mere  aeeretion  or  the  extemal  addition  of 
truth  to  tmth.  The  Bueceeding  truth  roee  out  of  the 
foruier  truth.  This  wa8  dne  to  tho  faet  that  the  kingtloiu 
of  God  was  pliiuted  iuto  the  life  of  a  people,  and  thus 
it8  pre^-eae  wa8  in8eitarahly  connected  with  the  progreas 
and  de8tiuy  of  the  nation  of  IsiaeL  We  eaunot  get  a 
leligious  progreas  without  a  religious  subject  in  who8e  mind 
we  ohservo  the  progreas.  Now,  the  religious  subject  in  the 
01(1  Testarnent  wa8  the  people  of  larael— and  the  progresa 
ean  be  8tudied  in  the  niind  of  this  auhjcct  as  influenced  by 
its  hi3toiy.  llevelation  of  truth  w,ih  not,  so  to  apeak, 
coui]uunicated  froiu  without;  hut  the  oi^iiis  of  revelatiou 
roao  witliin  the  people  in  the  i»er8ons  of  its  higlieat  re- 
presentativea,  men  in  whom  its  life  heat  fulleet  aud  its 
aapirations  were  most  i)erfectly  embodie(L  Thus  the  truths 
eoneemiug  the  kingdom  of  God  which  they  wcre  enabled, 
stage  after  stage,  to  reaeh,  had  a  eonneetion  with  one 
another  parallel  to  the  c!onuection  between  the  stagee  of 
the  life  of  the  peopte.  The  truths  regarding  the  kiDgdoin 
of  God  api>earing  iu  t)ic  Oh!  Testainent  are  all  giTen  in 
terina,  so  to  speak,  of  the  histor^,  institutiona,  aDd  life  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  It  is  customary  to  re^aid  the  insUtutioiu  <rf 
Israel,  its  ofltees  and  onlinanees,  os  all  prauzuiged  paiallels 
to  t;jc  thiiii^s  of  the  Uhriatian  Oiuireh,  Hhad()WH  and  inhiui- 
linitii.>iiN  or  tyiH;K,  as  they  am  (.■-iilleil,  of  Uie  realilifs  of  (lie 
Nl-w  TeRtauiL^nt  kinji;diim.  Niiw,  (\f  eoui-ae,  it  uiiiHt  he 
maiiituiued  that  the  i.ierti.^et  forui  of  tlie  king(ioni  of  Go(l, 
thu  form  wlueb  it  waa  ta  tuve  io.  tiith  U^v  T"fitiilit'"''ij"'"' 
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ita  perfeet  form ;  it  waa  a  growth,  aii  organisni  of  wliich 
we  see  the  eomplete  stature  only  in  the  New  TeHtament 
kingtlom.  But  we  muet  not  regard  those  institiitions  in 
Israel  as  onlj'  having  this  use  ot  fore8hadowing  the  future. 
They  were  real  institutiona  and  olSees  there,  and  their  re- 
ferenee  to  the  future  wa8  probably,  in  many  instanees,  not 
understood  or  even  surmiHed.  The  way  they  horo  referenee 
to  the  future  in  the  minds  of  the  people  wa8  rather  thiFt. 
The  higheat  thinkers  among  the  people,  sueh  as  the  pro- 
phete,  perceived  the  idea  lying  in  the  offiees  and  institu- 
tione,  and  expresBed  their  longing  and  certainty  that  the 
idea  woul<!  he  yet  realised. 

Thns  it  wa8,  for  instanee,  with  the  kingship.  Its 
idea  wa3  a  king  of  God's  kingdom,  a  repi'esentative  of 
God  sitting  on  the  throne  in  Jerii8alem.  Sueh  an  ideii 
of  the  kingship  led  to  the  most  hrilhant  idealising  of  the 
king  and  his  offiee  Being  king  for  God  aud  in  Ood'a  king- 
dom,  he  had  attrihute  after  attrihute  aBaigned  to  him,  all 
refleetions  of  the  Divine  attrihutes,  till  at  length  he  was  even 
Btyled  the  '  inighty  God,'  he  in  whom  God  Hiniself  wrtiild 
be  whoIly  preeent.  And  not  only  the  kingship,  but  other 
ofGees  and  other  eharaetei-s  appearing  aniong  the  peopie 
were  ideali8ed ',  and  aa  it  by  an(l  by  eame  to  he  felt  that 
8uch  ideals  could  not  be  realise^  in  the  present,  the  realisa- 
tion  of  them  wa8  thrown  into  the  future.  One  of  the 
most  remarkahle  of  these  ideals  is  the  Snffering  Servaut  of 
the  Lord,  which  is  rather  s  personifieation  ot  the  suH'ering 
people  idealised.  But,  in  general,  everything  signtfieant  in 
tbe  people's  history  and  life  was,  as  it  were,  aljBtracted 
from  ita  relations  in  the  present ;  it  was  held  up  and 
mttgnified  by  a  proeess  of  iiioral  ideaIiRation — and  the 
realisatiou  of  it  thrown  into  tlie  future.  Thus  the  people's 
iuiud8  were  dir(3Ct>ed  to  tho  futiiie,  not,  as  is  often  thought, 
hetnuRe  tliey  under8toi)d  beforehand  or  ever  were  tauglit 
that  their  ioatitutions  were  all  predeterniined  Hha<.lows  of 
a  reality  to  ooftf  'l  becauKc  they  perceived  that  the 
iilmlH  whio.h  Hf^  aitions  Muggested  to  them,  and  whicb 

tiieii   hiBt*»ry  '  iiieuee  had   caUed  up  belQie  ftiea 
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derivod  froin  Israel,  aiul  to  vvhieh  there  ia  ahuost  iiothing 
siniilar  in  the  New  Testanient  perioel. 

These  (lefinitions  also  all  iniply  that  the  presentation 
of  the  Okl  Testament  rehgion  in  01d  Testanient  Theology  is 
ffenetie.  This  means  not  only  that  01d  Testament  Theology 
8how8  us  the  reUgion  of  the  01d  Testament  in  genesi,  that 
is,  in  the  condition  of  actually  arising  or  originating,  but 
that  its  progress  was,  so  to  speak,  organie.  It  gi'ew,  and 
that  not  by  mere  aeeretion  or  the  extemal  addition  of 
truth  to  truth.  The  8ucceeding  truth  rose  out  of  the 
former  truth.  This  wa8  due  to  the  faet  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  w«uj  planted  into  the  life  of  a  people,  and  thus 
its  progi'ess  wa8  inseparably  connected  with  the  progress 
and  de8tiny  of  the  nation  of  IsraeL  We  eannot  get  a 
religious  progress  without  a  religious  8ubject  in  who8e  mind 
we  ohserve  the  progress.  Now,  the  rehgious  8ubject  in  the 
01(1  Testament  wa8  the  people  of  Israel — and  the  progress 
ean  be  8tudied  in  the  mind  of  this  subject  as  influenced  by 
its  hi8tory.  Itevelation  of  trutli  was  not,  so  to  speak, 
comnmnicated  from  without ;  but  the  organs  of  revelation 
rose  within  the  people  in  the  i)ei*sons  of  its  highest  re- 
presentatives,  men  in  whom  its  life  beat  fullest  and  its 
aspirations  wei*e  most  i^rfectly  embodied.  Thus  the  truths 
eoneerning  tlie  kingdom  of  God  which  they  were  enabled. 
stage  after  stage,  to  reaeli,  had  a  eonneetion  with  one 
another  parallel  to  the  eonneetion  between  the  stages  of 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  truths  regarding  the  kingdoni 
of  G(xl  appearing  in  the  01d  Testament  are  all  given  in 
terms,  so  to  speak,  of  the  history,  institutions,  and  life  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  It  is  customary  to  regard  the  institutions  of 
Israel,  its  offiees  and  onlinanees,  as  all  prearrangetl  i^amllels 
to  the  things  of  the  Ghristian  Ghureh,  shadow8  and  adum- 
hrations  or  types,  as  they  are  ciille(l,  of  the  realities  of  the 
New  Testament  kingdom.  Now,  of  eourse,  it  must  bc 
maintained  that  the  perfeet  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  form  which  it  was  to  have  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
contemplated  from  the  ])eginning.  There  wa8  a  deter- 
minism  impressed  on  the  01d  Testameut  kingdom  toward 
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its  perfeet  form ;  it  was  a  growth,  an  organism  of  which 
we  see  the  eomplete  stature  only  in  the  New  Testament 
kingdom.  But  we  must  not  regard  those  institutions  in 
Israel  as  only  having  this  use  of  foreshadowing  the  future. 
They  were  real  institutions  and  offiees  there,  and  their  re- 
ferenee  to  the  future  wa8  probably,  in  many  instanees,  not 
under8tood  or  even  surmiseA  The  way  they  borc  referenee 
to  the  future  in  the  mind8  of  the  people  was  rather  this. 
The  highest  thinkers  among  the  people,  sueh  as  the  pro- 
phets,  perceived  the  idea  lying  in  the  offiees  and  institu- 
tions,  and  expre88ed  their  longing  and  certainty  that  the 
idea  would  be  yet  realise^. 

Thus  it  wa8,  for  instanee,  with  the  kingship.  Its 
idea  wa8  a  king  of  God's  kingdom,  a  representative  of 
6od  sitting  on  the  throne  in  Jerusalem.  Sueh  an  ideii 
of  the  kingship  led  to  the  most  hrilliant  idealising  of  the 
king  and  his  offiea  Being  king  for  God  and  in  God'8  king- 
dom,  he  had  attrihute  after  attrihute  as8igned  to  him,  all 
i-efleetions  of  the  Divine  attrihutes,  till  at  length  he  was  even 
styled  the  *  mighty  God,'  he  in  whom  God  Himself  would 
be  wholly  present.  And  not  only  the  kingship,  but  other 
offiees  and  other  eharaetei'S  appearing  among  tlie  people 
were  ideali8ed ;  and  as  it  by  and  by  eame  to  be  felt  that 
sueh  ideal8  could  not  be  realised  in  the  present,  the  realisa- 
tion  of  them  wa8  thrown  into  the  future.  One  of  the 
most  remarkahle  of  these  ideals  is  the  Suffering  Servant  of 
the  Lord,  which  is  rather  a  personifieation  of  the  suflering 
people  ideali8ed.  But,  in  general,  everything  signifieant  in 
the  people's  liistory  and  life  wa8,  as  it  were,  abstracted 
from  its  relations  in  the  present;  it  was  held  up  and 
magQified  by  a  proeess  of  moral  i^ealisation — and  the 
realisation  of  it  thrown  into  the  future.  Thus  the  people's 
mind8  were  directed  to  the  future,  not,  as  is  often  thought, 
heeause  they  under8tood  beforehand  or  ever  were  taught 
that  their  institutions  werc  all  predetennined  shadow8  of 
a  reality  to  eome,  but  heeause  they  i)erceived  that  the 
ideal8  which  their  institutions  suggestetl  to  them,  and  which 
their  history  and  experience  had   called   up  hefore   their 
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mind,  were  idealci  that  could  not  be  realise^  in  the  present, 
in  the  condition8  of  the  people  and  the  world  that  tlien 
existed,  nor  even  under  thoee  institiitions  which  had  been 
the  very  means  of  suggesting  the  ideal8  to  their  mind8. 

But,  again,  these  definition8  all  iniply  that  01d  Testa- 
ment  Theology  is  a  āevelopmerU.  It  is  not  a  thing  eom- 
plete,  it  is  but  the  earlier  part  of  Biblical  Theology,  and  is 
conipleted  in  New  Testament  Theology.  Still,  Biblical 
Eevelation  heing  an  organism,  01d  Testament  Theology 
is  not  a  torso.  It  is  a  growth  which,  though  it  has  not 
attained  perfeetion,  has  attained  a  eertain  proper  develop- 
ment  All  its  pai*ts  are  there,  though  none  of  it  is  yet 
in  full  stature.  There  is  perhaps  no  truth  in  tho  New 
Testament  which  does  not  lie  iu  germ  in  the  01d;  and 
conversely,  there  is  perhaps  no  truth  in  the  01d  Testament, 
which  has  not  heen  expanded  and  had  new  meaning  put  into 
it  in  the  New.  The  01d  Testameut  eontains  the  same  truths 
as  the  New  Testament,  but  in  a  less  develoj)ed  form,  and 
we  must  avoid  two  errors  which  are  not  uneonimon.  Tho 
one  is  the  mistake  of  separating  the  01d  Testament  from 
the  New  in  sueh  a  way  as  leaves  us  with  no  authoritative 
truth  in  the  OIA  The  other  is  to  eonfuse  the  New  and 
the  01d  so  that  we  shall  find  the  01d  equally  advanced 
with  the  New.  The  difference  between  the  New  and  the 
01d  is  not  that  the  same  truths  are  not  foimd  in  both,  but 
that  in  the  one  the  truths  are  found  in  a  less  degree  of 
development  than  in  the  other.  The  01d  Testament  is 
as  good  authority  for  a  truth  as  the  New ;  only  we  must 
not  go  beyond  the  degree  which  the  truth  has  yet  reached 
in  the  01d  Testament. 

This  faet,  however,  that  the  progress  of  the  kingdom 
wa.s  organie  and  at  last  culmiuated,  suggests  that  the 
01d  Testament  should  be  rcad  hy  us  always  in  the  light 
of  the  end,  and  that  in  framing  an  01d  Testfiment  Theology 
we  should  have  the  New  Testament  eompletion  of  it  in 
our  view.  What  we  shall  be  engjiged  in  is  mainly  di8- 
eovering  the  thoughtH  and  estiniating  the  life  of  tlie  01d 
Testament  people  in  its  various  stages.     But  it  is  ohvious 
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that  at  no  time  was  tbe  eonseiousness  of  the  01d  Testament 
ehui'oh  able  to  take  in  the  whole  meaning  of  the  develop- 
ment  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stooA  It  must  be  our 
first  object  to  discover  what  views  the  prophets  and  other 
01d  Testament  writers  had,  to  present  them  to  ourselves, 
and  to  take  eare  not  to  impose  New  Testament  eoneeptions 
upon  them.  Still,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  ourselves  to 
eompare  the  two  together,  and  to  see  how  far  the  Okl 
Testament  Ghureh  had  heen  able  to  realise  to  itself  the 
point  towards  which  the  development  was  moving;  and, 
knowing  this  goal,  we  shall  be  in  a  hetter  position  to 
estimate  the  meaning  of  the  01d  Testament  from  the  light 
in  which  it  is  thus  set  for  u& 

4.  The  EekUion  of  Old  TestamerU  lāeas  to  the  Old 

Testament  Histort/. 

If  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  our  subject, 
then,  is  eorreet,  it  will  appear  that,  though  we  speak  of 
01d  Testament  Theologyy  all  that  we  ean  attempt  is  to 
present  the  religion  or  religious  ideas  of  the  01d  Testament. 
As  held  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  as  exhibited 
in  their  Seriptures,  these  ideas  form  as  yet  no  Theology. 
There  is  no  system  in  them  of  any  kind.  They  are  all 
praetieal  religious  heliefs,  and  are  considered  of  importanee 
only  as  they  influenee  conduct.  We  do  not  find  a  theology 
in  the  01d  Testament ;  we  find  a  religion — religious  eon- 
eeptions  and  religious  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  is  we 
ourselves  that  ereate  the  theology  when  we  give  to  these 
religious  ideas  and  eonvietions  a  systematic  or  orderly 
form.  Henee  our  8ubject  really  is  the  History  of  the 
Religion  of  Israel  as  represented  in  the  01d  Testament. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  presentation  or  exhibition 
of  the  religious  idea8  is  to  be  historieaL  This  is  the 
8y8tematic  form  under  which  the  religious  ideas  are  pre- 
8ented,  and  which  the  01d  Testament  itself  supplies.  The 
historieal  eharaeter  of  the  01d  Testament  religion  is  one 
of  its  ohief  eharaeteristies,  that  is,  its  eontinuanee  and 
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growtli  eluring  a  long  periotl  of  liistory.  And,  further,  wo 
have  seen  that  the  presentation  is  organie.  This,  indeed, 
is  contained  in  the  faet  that  it  is  historieaL  The  hi8tory 
of  any  individual  eonseiousness  must  be  organie,  whether 
tlie  mind  be  that  of  a  nation  or  that  of  a  person.  Our 
sueeessive  experience8  and  the  phases  of  mind  which  we 
go  through  (Uiring  a  lifetime  are  not  i8olated  oeeurrenees. 
They  rise  eaeh  out  of  the  other.  They  are  connected  with 
our  extemal  histor^ ;  many  times  they  are  due  to  it.  But 
even  our  external  hi8tory  has  a  unity  and  an  organie  ehar- 
aeter  in  it.  And  this  is  no  doubt  truer  of  a  nation,  or  at 
least  its  truth  may  be  more  di8tinctly  perceived  in  national 
life.  When,  therefore,  it  is  8aid  that  the  01d  Testament 
religion  is  to  be  presented  organically,  it  is  meant  that  eaeh 
step  of  progress  wa8  intimately  connected  with  the  people's 
hi8tory — with  their  experience8.  Revelations  of  this  truth 
or  that  were  not  made  8poradically,  but  were  given  in  eon- 
tinuous  eonneetion  with  the  national  life  and  experience, 
and  80  the  truths  are  interlinked  with  one  another  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sueeessive  stages  of  evolution  in  the 
national  history  are.^ 


5.  Divisions  of  the  Suh^eet. 

Now,  the  que8tion  arises,  What  division8  of  the  8ubject 
shall  we  adopt  ?  If  we  employed  the  ordinary  threefold 
diviaion, — Theology,    Anthropology,   and   Soteriology, — we 

'  **From  an  evolutionist  point  of  view,  men  sf^eak  of  the  «ievelopment  of 
the  religion  of  Israel.  From  a  different  poiut  of  view,  the  history  of  Israel's 
religion  is  oalleel  a  progressive  revelation.  We  must  remomher  that  a  pro- 
gressive  revelation  from  the  Divine  side  must  exhibit  itself  among  men  as  a 
l^ersisteut  struggle  to  realise  new  truths.  Every  new  thought  of  God  is  first 
understood  in  a  soul  whi(;h  has  been  made  rece])tive  for  it ;  and,  onee 
grasiMKl,  it  maiutains  itself  in  him  who  is  illumiued  by  it,  as  wcll  as  iu 
those  around  him,  ouly  by  eoufliet.  This  oonfliet  ap]»ears  to  oue  man  as  a 
progresaive  develoj)ment ;  to  another,  who,  by  experience,  has  learned  to 
know  the  gulf  betwcen  God  aud  the  liumau  heart  as  a  terriUe  reality,  it 
a])pears  as  a  progressive  revelation.  But,  Iiowever  it  be  regarded,  all  are 
agreeil  that  from  tho  Tora  aud  Nehiim  [Law  aud  Pro]>hets]  we  oau  uuderstaud 
how  the  [ti'ooious  treasure  of  Israel's  religiou  eame  more  aud  more  fully  t^) 
light,  aud  maiutained  itself  ever  more  firmly  "  (Wildoboer,  Canof»,  p-  162). 
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8hould  have  to  take  eaeh  of  these  8uhjects  aiid  traee  it 
down,  step  by  step,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  uatiou's 
hi8tory,  marking  the  points  at  which  tlie  eurrent  of  thought 
on  the  8ubject  received  new  addition8  or  a  new  momentum. 
Perhap8,  however,  the  easier  way  would  be  to  divide  the 
hi8tory  into  period8,  to  eut  it  into  zone8,  as  it  were,  and 
examine  in  eaeh  of  these  zones  the  whole  religious  thought 
of  the  people  during  the  period,  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
literature  of  that  perioA  This  method  preserves  hetter 
the  historieal  eharaeter  of  the  8tudy,  and  this  is  the 
method  U8ually  adopted  by  writer8  on  the  subject  of 
01d  Testament  Theology.  In  point  of  faet,  the  three- 
fold  theologieal  ^ivision  —  Theology,  or  doctrine  of  God ; 
Anthropology,  or  doctrine  of  man ;  and  Soteriology,  or  doc- 
trine  of  salvation — is  8omewhat  too  ahstraet  for  a  8ubject 
like  ours.  What  we  meet  with  in  the  01d  Testament  are 
two  eonerete  8ubject8  and  their  relation.  The  two  are: 
Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel,  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  on  the  other;  and  the  third  point, 
which  is  given  in  the  other  two,  is  their  relation  to  one 
another.  And  it  is  ohvious  that  the  dominating  or  ereative 
faetor  in  the  relation  is  Jehovah.  The  01d  Testament 
eontains  almost  exclusively  a  theology  (Xo709  irepi  Oeov)  or 
doctrine  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  IsraeL  It  is  to  be  observed, 
too,  that  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  not  a  doctriue  of  God, 
but  a  doctrine  of  Jehavah,  IsreieVs  God.  We  have  reached 
now  8uch  a  stage  of  thinking  on  the  Divine  that,  while  some 
may  doubt  whether  there  be  a  God  at  all,  uobody  supposes 
that  there  is  more  than  one.  But  this  point  is  just  one 
that  has  to  be  inquired  into  regarding  Jehovah — how  far 
Israel's  God  wa8  believed  to  be  God  alone.  At  all  events, 
as  I  have  8aid,  He  was  the  normative  faetor  in  the  relation. 
He  moulded  the  j)eopIe,  and  the  inould  into  which  He  east 
them  wa8  that  of  His  own  nature.  The  eoneeptions  of  the 
people  regarding  Jehovah  immediately  reacted  on  the  people 
and  created  corresi)onding  eoneeptions  regarding  tliemselves. 
The  people  must  be  what  their  God,  Jehovah,  was. 

Now,  thoughts  of   Jehovah   or    revelations  regarding 
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Him, — for  the  two  things  are  the  same,  seeing  that  a 
revelation  is  no  revelation  imtil  it  takes  the  shape  of 
human  thought, — might  run  on  two  ehief  linea  One 
would  be  ethieal  or  spiritual  eoneeptions  of  Jehovah — 
eoneeptions  yrhich  immediately  reaeteel  on  the  people  and 
made  them  feel  that  the  same  ethieal  eharaeter  was  de- 
manded  from  them,  if  they  were  to  be  His  people.  And 
a  second  would  be  thoughts  of  how  Jehovah  wa8  to  be 
8erved  in  aets  of  worship — in  other  words,  thoughts  re- 
garding  the  sacred  ritual.  Now,  these  are  the  two  lines 
on  which  most  of  the  sacred  writiugs  of  the  people  run.  The 
first  line  of  eoueeptions,  the  ethieal  or  spiritual,  whether  in 
r^ard  to  the  nature  of  Jehovah  or  the  conduct  of  His  people, 
was  chiefly  developed  by  the  prophets.  The  line  of  ritual 
serviee  naturally  wa8  developed  mo8tly  by  the  priests,  or  at 
least  by  men  who  were  more  praetieal  than  the  propliets. 
But  even  the  ritual  legislation  was  influenced  by  the  pro- 
phetie  teaehing — ^it  was  often  an  embodinient  in  a  praetieal 
form  of  their  idea8.  This  8econd  line,  then,  is  that  of  the 
legislation,  for  all  the  legislation  relates  to  the  worahip  or 
ritual  serviee  of  Jehovah — at  least  in  the  main.  These 
two  streams  of  thought  might  be  called  objective,  so  far 
as  the  body  of  the  people  wa8  concerned.  For,  though 
the  prophetie  thoughts  were,  of  eourse,  profoundly  sub- 
jective  to  the  prophets  themselves,  that  is,  rose  up  out 
of  their  own  hearts  with  the  greatest  intensity  and  fire 
of  eonvietion,  yet  the  prophets  were  a  small  body  compared 
with  the  whole  mass ;  they  were  the  organs  of  revelation  to 
the  general  body.  And  in  like  nianner  the  legislation, 
which  wa8  many  times  a  mere  praetieal  embodiment  of 
prophetie  teaehing,  was  formulated  by  small  bodies  of 
priests,  and  was  impo8ed  upon  tlie  mass  by  authority. 

Be8ides  these  two  objective  streams  there  were  two 
others,  which  might  be  called  8ubjective.  One  of  these  was 
the  expre8sion  of  personal  devotion,  or  the  spmtual  experi- 
enee  and  e^ereise  of  the  individual  mind,  sueh  as  we  have 
in  tlie  Pfiiilms.  There  is  no  reiison  at  all  to  8upix)8e  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Psalms  are  the  production  of  one  individuaL 
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They  are  the  expression  of  the  devotion,  and  many  times  of 
the  religious  eonfliets  of  the  individual  mind,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  people's  histor^,  particularly  during  its 
later  stages.  And,  8econdly,  the  other  8ubjective  stream 
of  thought  was  that  embodied  in  the  Wisdom.  This  is 
the  expression  of  the  religious  refleeting  mind,  as  the  other 
was  of  the  devotional  mind.  The  pious  emotions  responded 
to  the  prophetie  truth,  and  to  the  demand8  of  the  law,  in 
words  that  rim  through  the  whole  seale  of  religious  feeling. 
The  refleeting  niind  delighted  itself  by  ohserving  how  the 
great  ethieal  truths  of  Jehovah's  nature  were  everywhere 
verifying  themselves  in  His  providence  in  the  world  and 
in  men's  lives.  Or  it  was  startled  at  a  later  time,  when 
even  the  godly  lay  under  grievous  ealamities,  to  find  that 
the  prophetieal  teaehing  was  contradicted  by  events  of 
aetual  providence.  This  gave  rise  to  doubts  and  question- 
ings,  by  which  men  were  sometimes  almost  driven  to  ^espair. 
This  Wi8dom  we  have  in  the  Proverhs,  many  of  the 
Fsalms,  Job,  and  Eeelesiastes ;  aud,  of  eourse,  to  all  these 
have  to  be  added  many  e^pressions  of  religious  faith  and 
many  examples  of  religious  conduct  in  the  historieal  writings. 
Keeping,  then,  all  these  general  lines  of  thought  in 
view,  which  are  in  the  main  four, — prophecy,  or  religious 
polities ;  legislation,  or  the  ritual  of  wor8hip ;  devotion,  and 
refleetion, — we  have  the  literary  materials  which  we  have 
to  divide  into  periods,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  historieal  growth 
of  the  eoneeptions  which  the  materials  embody.  Naturally, 
any  division  will  to  some  extent  hreak  in  upon  things 
clo8ely  connected,  heeause  the  growth  of  thought  or  the 
stream  of  history  eannot  be  eut  into  seetions.  For  it  is 
a  thing  eontinuous  and  uninterrupted.  But  with  this 
admis8ion  the  following  division  marks  the  great  points  in 
the  literary  history  of  IsraeL 

6.   The  great  RistoHeal  Perioās. 

(a)  Ā  prdimiiiary  ot  introdtictory  perioā  terminaiing  with 
ihe  Exodvs, — The  01d  Testament  religion  hardly  hegins  till 
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the  Exodu8.  Therefore  the  religious  subjcct  in  01d  Testa- 
ment  times  with  whom  Jeliovah's  eovenant  wa8  made  was 
the  people  Israel,  not  in(lividual  Israelites,  and  the  people  was 
the  ereation  of  the  greiit  aet  of  redemption  at  the  Exodus. 
This  period,  then,  would  be  preliminary.  We  have  no  litem- 
ture  froin  this  period  itself.  What  we  have  is  the  vicw  of 
this  period  taken  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  eenturies.  This 
view  eontains  many  elements — pirticularly  two^  national 
traditions  of  early  human  history  not  peeuliar  to  Israel,  but 
8hared  in  by  most  Shemitie  nations;  and,  8econdly,  the 
penetration  and  modification  of  these  traditions  by  the 
prineiples  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah — e.^.  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Greation,  the  Fall,  the  Flood,  ete.  So  the  patriarehal 
pcriod  is  the  period  of  tradition,  and  of  tradition  pos8ibly 
religiou8ly  coloin'ed.  What  is  perhaps  most  important  for 
us  is  this  religious  eolouring,  rather  than  the  mei'e  detail8 
of  the  hi8tory. 

(6)  Th&  2)criod  from  the  Exodus  to  loritten  prophecy, 
B.c.  800. — The  heginning  of  written  prophecy  in  the 
deliverances  of  Amos  and  his  sueeessors  is  a  point  of  8uch 
importanee  that  it  is  natural  to  make  it  an  era.  Ai^art 
from  the  religious  truths  taught  by  the  eanonieal  prophets 
there  is  one  thing  which  eharaeterises  them  all  from  Amos 
downward8.  They  have  completely  hroken  with  the  nation, 
who8e  conditition  they  condemn  and  pronounee  to  be 
hopeless,  and  on  the  eve  of  destruction.  This  de8truction 
is  inevitahle,  Jehovah  their  God  heing  what  He  is.  No 
doubt  earlier  prophets  expre8s  the  same  judgment,  but  less 
univer8ally.  Even  as  early  as  Solomon,  Ahijah  of  Shiloh 
predicted  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom  (1  Kings  xi.  31—39). 
And  Elijah'8  attitude  wa8  the  same  toward8  tho  kingdom  of 
the  north.  Perhaps  during  this  }ieriod  we  c<an  traee  only  two 
of  the  four  great  streiims  of  thought  with  mueh  certainty. 

1.  Of  Prophecy,  we  have  example8  in  eehoi-ah,  Samuel, 
Elijah,  and  Elisha.  Except  the  Song  of  Deborah,  there  is 
no  literary  ])rophecy.  Under  ]»rophecy,  h()wever,  according 
to  the  Jewish  modes  of  elatssifiealion,  fall  historieal  writing8, 
e,(j,  Judge8,  the  Eooks  of  SamueL 
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2.  The  other  stream  is  that  of  Legislation.  Here  we 
ean  put  with  certainty  the  80-eaIled  Book  of  the  Govenant, 
Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  It  niay  be  the  eape  that  more  8hould  be 
placed  here;  but  this  is  di8puted.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  there  were  both  Psalms  and  Proverhs  during 
this  period — the  latter  certainly,  as,  e.g.^  in  the  fahle  of 
Jotham.  But  it  is  ditBcult  to  identify  those  of  this  age. 
As  to  this  olde8t  legislation,  however,  all  seholars  are 
agreed,  and  with  it  goes,  of  eourse,  a  good  deal  of  the 
hi8tory  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numhers,  and  Joshua,  It  is 
very  probable  that  laws  more  8trictly  ritual  than  those  in 
the  code  Ex.  xx.— xxiiL  exi8ted.  But  it  is  not  eertain  that 
they  were  yet  reduced  to  writing,  heing  merely  traditional 
among  the  priests.  If  written,  they  were  kept  within  the 
prie8tly  eireles. 

(c)  From  800,  ivritten  propheei/,  to  586,  the  ]Sxile  of 
Judah. — 1.  Prophecy.  The  stream  of  prophecy  heginning 
with  Amo8  gradually  widen8  out  to  be  a  broad  aud  im- 
posing  river.  The  great  prophets  whose  names  we  know 
belong  to  this  period — Amos,  Hosea,  Mieah,  Isaiah,  and 
Jeremiah.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to  elose  the  period 
with  Jeremiah,  who  8urvived  the  Exile  ouly  a  very  short 
time,  and  to  carry  Ezekiel  into  the  next  period.  He 
8urvived  the  Exilc  a  numher  of  years,  and  for  other  reasons 
he  rather  helongs  to  the  po8t-Exile  sphere. 

2.  In  Legislation  we  have  helonging  to  this  period  the 
Eook  of  Deuteronomy.  This  may  be  said  apart  from  any 
theory  of  its  origin  or  even  its  date  of  eomposition.  It 
ought  to  be  placed  in  this  period  on  other  groun^s.  It  was 
di8Covered  in  the  Temple  in  the  year  621.  Made  puhlio 
in  this  year,  it  exerci8ed  immediately  a  powerful  influenee 
upon  the  wor8hip,  and  also  upon  the  general  eurrent  of 
the  people's  thoughts.  This  period  of  its  discovery  was 
that  when  its  teaehing  really  heeame  a  faetor  in  the  puhlie 
life  and  the  religious  eoneeptions  of  the  uation.  It  heeame 
puhlie  law,  and  powerfully  influenced  botli  religious  praetiee 
and  religious  literature  from  this  (late.  It  is  also  the 
general  impresaion  among  writer8  on  the  01d  Testament 
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tbat  Deuteronomy  foIIow8  the  great  prophets  Amos,  Hosea, 
anel  Isaiah,  au(l  refleets  in  its  spirit  tliek  teaehing.  So  far 
as  its  legislative  eontents  apart  from  its  spirit  are  eon- 
cerned,  they  are  an  expan§ion  of  Ex.  xx.— xxiiL 

(d)  Fram  the  E^^ile,  586,  to  400,  the  elose  of  the  pro- 
phetieal  Oanon, — This  might  be  called  the  period  of  the 
Restoration  and  Reeonstruetion  of  the  State.  It  deserves 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  period,  heeause  undoubtedly  new 
ooneeptions  and  a  new  way  of  reading  the  past  history  of 
the  nation  arose,  and  also  a  new  ideal  for  the  future.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  helongs  to  this  period,  at  least  as  a  powerf ul 
influenee,  though  in  point  of  faet  he  lived  mainly  during 
the  preceding  period. 

It  includes :  1.  Prophecy — Ezekiel,  II  Isaiah,  Zechariah, 
Haggai,  MalaehL  2.  Legislation — the  Levitieal  legislation 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     3.  The  Psalter.     4.  The  Wi8dom. 

(1)  As  to  Prophecy.  The  second  half  of  Isaiah  is 
usually  placed  in  this  era.  Its  eontents  refer  it  to  this 
period.  If  Isaiah  was  its  author,  he  was  enabled  to  project 
himself  in  spirit  into  the  Exile,  and  see  and  estimate  that 
period,  with  its  personages  and  forees,  precisely  as  if  he  had 
lived  during  it  in  the  body. 

(2)  The  Legislation  of  this  period  is  the  so-called  priestly 
or  Levitieal  legislation,  contaiued  now  in  Ex.  xxv.-xL. 
Levitieus,  and  good  part  of  Numhers.  It  is  disputed, 
indoed,  whether  tliis  legislation  as  a  whole  helongs  to  this 
period.  And  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  prohahle  that  there 
were  written  ritual  laws  as  early  «uj  other  law8.  There 
were  customary  ritual  aetions — a  ritual  praxi8,  eonsuetu- 
dinary  and  practi8ed — emhraeing  the  various  kinds  of 
saeritiee,  though  the  numhers  of  vietims,  ete.,  might  not  be 
fixed.  This  ritual  praxis  gradually  expandod,  and  heeauie 
more  splendid,  more  refined,  more  expressive  in  detail8  of 
the  underlying  ideaa  We  see  it  in  great  grandeur  in  the 
time  of  Amos  and  Isaiah ;  it  was  about  eomplete  iu 
tho  time  of  EzekieL  It  is  not  at  all  probiible  that  these 
ritual  laws  were  for  the  first  time  written  at  this  late 
period,   but   at   this   period   they   appear   to   have    been 
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hrought  together  and  codified,  and  no  doubt  addition8 
were  made  to  them  to  give  tliem  theoretieal  eompleteness. 
They  are  probably  the  result  of  the  ritual  praetiee  throughout 
the  hi8tory  as  it  wa8  modified  and  improved.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  shows  that  hefore  his  day 
the  ritual  was  almost  the  same  as  it  heeame  after  the 
Restoration.  But  how  far  the  ritual  eustoms  had  been 
reduced  to  writing  hefore  this  period  is  difticult  to  aseertain. 
Being  largely  for  the  guidance  of  the  priests,  they  had  less 
puhlie  importanea 

Apart,  however,  from  other  con8iderations,  there  are,  at 
any  rate,  these  two  reasons  for  plaeing  the  prie8tly  legislation 
here — first,  it  was  certainly  not  completed  or  codified  in 
the  form  in  which  we  have  it  till  this  period ;  and,  8econdly, 
what  is  more  important,  it  did  not  heeome  an  element  in 
the  national  life  till  this  erau  Whether  it  existed  hefore  or 
not,  it  was  not  obeyed,  the  nation  did  not  8ubject  themselves 
to  it.  From  the  year  444,  when  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  read 
the  Law  hefore  the  people,  it  is  eertain  that  this  Levitieal 
law,  as  a  ritual,  and  the  hierarehieal  system  as  a  govern- 
ment,  heeame  the  ritual  and  government  of  the  community. 
The  theocracy,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  ideal  hefore  (i,c. 
Jehovah  wa8  king),  now  heeame  hierarehieal :  tlie  theo- 
cracy  wa8  a  govemment  by  priests ;  the  high  priest  wa8 
the  head  of  the  commuuity. 

(3)  The  Psalter.  The  Psalter  must  be  placed  here  for 
various  reasons.  It  was  only  now  that  the  Psalms  were 
collected  together,  and  as  a  whole  made  the  medium  of  the 
devotional  serviee  in  the  temple.  Not  hefore  this  time  did 
the  Psalter  enter  into  the  people's  life  as  the  expre8sion  of 
their  devotions,  and  as  a  powerful  influenee  upon  their  life. 
In  estimating  the  progress  of  religious  thought  and  de- 
votional  life,  we  must  reeognise  the  puhlie  aeeeptanee  of  the 
Psalter  as  the  expre8sion  of  this  thought  and  life  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  events  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
Many  of  the  Psalms,  of  eourse,  may  be  aneient.  It  would 
he  as  untrue  to  say  that  the  P8almody  of  Lsrael  took  its  rise 
with  the  Second  Temple,  as  to  8ay  that  the  Thames  rises 
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at  Londoii  Bridge.  But  thoiigh  the  Thames  rises  higher 
up,  it  hegins  at  London  Bridge  to  hear  on  its  hosom  the 
eommeree  and  the  indu8trial  life  of  the  nations ;  and  the 
Psalter,  too,  hegins  with  the  Second  Temple  to  expres8  the 
religiou8  life,  not  of  uidividual8,  but  of  Israel.  And  the 
national  U8e  of  the  Psalter  8how8  how  completely  all  the 
eonfliets  which  tlie  prophets  had  to  wage  against  idolatry 
and  the  like,  had  been  fought  out  and  the  hattle  won. 
The  providence  of  God  had  8et  its  seal  on  the  prophetio 
teaehing,  and  it  wa8  accepted  by  the  re8tored  nation. 

(4)  The  Wi8dom.  The  Proverhial  literature  probably 
would  fall  Iargely  into  the  preceding  period.  But  8ome  of 
the  most  8plendid  fruits  of  the  refleetive  mind  of  Israel, 
8uch  as  the  Book  of  Job,  probably  helong  to  this  epoeh. 
The  Wi8dom  helongs  to  the  literature  of  the  individuar8 
religious  life ;  Prophecy  and  Legislation  to  the  sphere  of 
the  national  lifa  Con8equently  the  Wisdom  literature  is 
mainly  late. 

(e)  From  400  to  the  Christian  era. — This  emhraees: 
1.  Prophecy — Daniel;  2.  Wi8dom — Eeelesiastes ;  3.  His- 
tory — Ghronieles.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Law. 

The  ^ivision  which  we  have  followed  gives  five  periods,  a 
preliminary  one,  and  four  others — From  Moses  to  prophecy, 
800  ;  from  800  to  586,  the  fallof  Jeru8alem;  from  586  to 
400 ;  and  from  400  to  our  era.  But  perhaps  the  whole  period 
from  the  Exodus  niight  be  divided  into  three  eharaeteristie 
stages — 1.  Pre-prophetie  period,  down  to  800  ;  2.  Pro- 
phetie  period,  down  to  586  ;  and  3.  I^vitism,  down  to  our 
era.  Of  eourse,  these  names  are  general.  Prophetism  is 
but  the  development  of  Mosaism  on  one  8ide ;  but  it  is  a 
di8tinct  development  and  a  literary  development.  Similarly, 
Levitism  is  a  developnient  of  Mosaism  on  another  8ide,  but 
it  is  no  doubt  an  expan8ion ;  and  historieall^  the  Levitieal 
sy8tem  duriug  this  period  actually  made  itself  niaster  of 
the  people,  and  hrought  them  into  8ubjection  to  it,  which 
historically  had  not  been  true  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  prophets,  teing  statesmen  in  the  king^om  of 
God,  8tand  in  elosest  relation  to  the  hLstory,  and  in  their 
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pages  the  signifieanee  of  the  various  monienta  and  tuming 
points  in  the  national  eareer  ean  hest  be  estimateel.  And 
it  is  their  teaehing  that  we  shoukl  chicfly  have  hefore  us. 
From  850or800to400  b.c.  they  are  tlie  niain  figures  in 
the  history  of  Israel ;  and  unque8tionably  the  prophetie 
hterature  is  the  most  eharaeteristie,  and  has  most  affinities 
with  the  New  Testament.  We  are  ahle  to  reeeive  a  hetter 
general  idea  of  the  religion  of  the  01d  Testament  by  study- 
ing  the  Prophets  than  by  reading  any  other  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Seriptures.  The  literature  of  the  period  ending 
with  800  or  750  B.c.  is  8canty,  heing  chiefly  contained  in 
the  part  of  the  Pentateueh  called  J,  or  the  united  elements 
JK  It  is  ^ifferent  with  the  prophetieal  period,  800—586, 
which  is  the  most  important  for  an  01d  Testament  theo- 
logian,  i.e,  for  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  develop- 
ment  of  Eevelation  or  the  religion  of  Israel  historically — in 
other  words,  to  under8tand  the  faith  and  hopes  of  Israel  as 
they  existed  actually  in  the  minds  of  the  prophets  and  the 
people.  All  the  great  religious  eoneeptions  of  the  01d 
Testament  eome  to  view  in  this  period.  An  exception 
might  be  made  in  regard  tothe  doctrine  of  immortality. 
But  there  are  two  doctrines  of  immortality  in  the  01d 
Testament — that  of  the  people,  the  kiugdom  of  God ; 
and  that  of  the  individual  person.  Tlie  former  is  fully 
developed  in  the  prophetie  age ;  that  of  the  individual, 
perhaps  not  until  the  period  of  Judaism.  For  the  prophetie 
teaehing  is,  so  to  speak,  uational ;  it  was  only  on  the  down- 
fall  of  the  State  that  the  meaning  aud  worth  of  the 
individual  life  hegan  to  be  adequately  felt,  and  con8equently 
that  the  de8tinies  of  the  individual  hegan  to  be  earnestl^ 
pur8ued  and  reflected  upon.  But  very  mueh  of  the 
Ghristian  doctrine  of  immortality — e.g.  the  eoneomitants 
of  it,  the  judgment ;  the  result  of  it,  etenial  peaee  and 
fellow8hip  with  God,  and  the  like — is  taught  in  the  01d 
Testament  in  eonneetion  with  the  eschatology  of  the  king- 
dom  or  people  of  God. 

But   if   the  prophetie   j)eriod   be   the  mo8t  important 
period  for  the  01d  Testament  theologiun,  the    period  of 
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Judai8m,  from  the  Eestoration  in  537  to  our  era,  is  of 
supreme  importanee  for  tlie  Ghristian  theologian  or  exegete. 
Iteeause,  altliough  this  period  is  not  80  rieh  in  original 
production8,  it  is  the  period  of  refleetion  and  generalisation 
on  the  proplietie  teaehing,  and  of  appropriation  and  as- 
aimilation  of  it  into  the  indivi(lual  life.  This  proeess  in 
great  measure  8tripped  off  the  nationalism  from  the  pro- 
phetie  truths,  and  hrought  them  under  individuali8m.  But 
individuali8m  is  universalism.  The  individual  is  of  no 
nation. 

But  this  way  of  looking  at  the  aneient  literature 
generali8ed  the  eontents.  The  eireumstanees  in  which  a 
truth  wa8  uttered  ceased  to  be  of  importanee,  while  the 
person  who  uttered  it  or  to  whom  it  wa8  uttered  wa8 
equally  unimportant.  All  those  things  cea8ed  to  have 
meaning.  The  tliings  that  had  meaning — and  had  universal 
applicability  —  were  the  ethieal  and  religious  prineiples. 
These  were  the  Word  of  God.  So  that  in  a  sense  it  ia 
true  that  the  hetter  liiatorieal  01d  Testament  theologians 
we  are,  the  worse  fitted  are  we  to  comprehend  the  New 
Testament  writer8.  It  is  admitted  that  the  sense  put  by 
New  Testament  writer8  on  mueh  of  the  01d  Testament 
which  they  quote  is  not  the  true  historieal  sense,  ie.  not 
the  sense  wluch  the  original  writer8,  prophets,  or  wise  men 
had  in  their  mind.  The  sense  which  the  New  Testament 
^ritei-s  expre88  is  the  sense  which  arose  during  the  period 
of  Judai8m — which  experience  and  refleetion  and  personal 
piety  put  upon  the  01d  Testament.  Henee  is  it  that  to 
the  Ghriatian  theologian  or  exegete  the  period  of  Judaism 
is  of  the  utmost  importanea 

7.  GenereU  Oaurse  and  Drift  of  the  ITistortf, 

The  literature  of  Israel,  then,  being  80  clo8ely  connected 
with  its  hi8tory,  it  ia  of  importanee  to  under8tftnd  the  general 
eoui^se  an(l  drift  of  the  latter.  Ak  in  all  aneient  States, 
tlie  religion  waa  national.  The  i-eligious  unit  or  subject 
\vas  not  the  individual  in  the  State,  but  the  ideal  unity 
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formed  by  the  State  as  a  whole.  Now,  this  uiiity  eame 
into  existence  at  tlie  Exodu8  froni  Eg^pt.  From  tliat 
hour  Israel  was  eouseious  of  heiug  a  people,  and  Jehovali, 
who  had  delivered  them,  was  their  God  alone :  "  I  am 
Jehovah  thy  God,  who  hrought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt "  (Ex.  XX.  2  ;  cf.  Hos.  xiiL  4).  The  sense  of  heing  a 
people,  and  the  sense  of  heing  the  people  of  Jehovah,  if  iiot 
identical  feelings,  reacted  very  powerfully  on  one  another ; 
and  henee  the  religious  literature  of  the  people  refleets 
from  age  to  age  all  the  ehanging  hues  of  its  histor^.  That 
hi8tory  ran  very  mueh  sueh  a  eourse  as  we  should  have 
expected. 

(1)  The  migration  of  the  aneestors  of  the  people  from 
the  East,  the  de8cent  into  Egypt,  the  oppression  and 
bondage  there,  and  the  delivery  under  Moses,  are  events 
testified  to  not  only  in  the  formal  .hLstory  of  the  Teuta- 
teueh,  but  by  frequent  incidental  allusions  in  other  writing. 
These  allusions  express  the  fundamental  historieal  feeling 
of  the  people,  the  very  hasis  of  their  national  and 
religious  eonseiousness  ( Amos  ii  9  8eq. ;  Hos.  xii.  1 3  ; 
Mie.  VL  4). 

(2)  Disintegration  under  the  Judge8.  It  wa8  natural 
that  the  unity  into  which  the  trihes  ^  had  been  welded  at 
the  Exodu8  by  the  nece8sity  of  faeing  a  eommon  danger,  or 
sharing  a  eommon  enterprise,  shouM  heeome  relaxed  when 
the  danger  wa8  over  and  the  enterprise  had  in  great 
measure  8ucceeded ;  and,  accordingly,  after  the  settlement 
in  Oanaan,  we  find  the  unity  in  some  degree  di8integrated, 
and  the  various  trihes  fighting  eaeh  for  its  own  hand,  and 
only  entering  into  oomhinations  when  some  danger  more 
serious  than  usual  threatened.  Sueh  is  the  hLstory  as 
reflected  in  the  Book  of  Judge8.  No  dou])t  a  religious 
disintegration  in  some  measure  ran  parallel  to  the  |X)litical 
ona     Even   in    this    troubled  period,   however,   although 

'  The  tribes  entered  Ganaan,  or  at  least  conquered  a  plaee  in  it,  not  in 
eoramon,  bnt  independently,  or  in  smaller  eonihinations.  There  were  two 
Ganaanite  belts — between  Judali  and  the  northeru  trihea^  and  betwe6n  tho 
northon  tAhet  themaelvM,  i^ā.  the  plain  of  JezreeL 
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practically  the  trihes  are  often  seen  aeting  independently, 
and  settling  with  a  stron^  hand  their  own  loeal  difference8 
with  tlie  native  population,  the  sense  of  the  ideal  unity  of 
all  the  tril)e8  as  one  *  Israel '  inspire^  the  higlier  mind8  in 
the  nation,  as,  e.g,,  the  proi)hete88  Del)orah  (Judg.  v.  2,  3, 
5,  7,  9,  ete.) ;  and  the  need  of  some  8ingle  head,  8uch  as  a 
king,  to  repre8ent  this  unity  is  often  felt  and  expre88ed  by 
the  people  (Judg.  viii.  22). 

(3)  The  Monarchy.  When  a  danger,  so  pressing  that 
it  threatened  the  national  exi8tence  of  Israel,  arose  in  the 
Philistine^  power,  the  need  of  a  vi8ible  head  to  bind  the 
trihes  together,  and  animate  them  with  a  eommon  impulse, 
and  lead  them  agiiinst  the  eommon  enemy,  wa8  universally 
recogni8ed,  and  the  people  demanded  that  Samuel  8hould 
give  them  a  king  to  "go  out  l)efore  us  and  fight  our 
hattles"  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  The  aged  8eer,  though 
reluetiint  to  see  the  ideal  80vereignty  of  Jehovah,  the 
feeling  of  which  8hould  liave  l)oen  enough  to  seeure  the 
national  unity,  hrought  down  and  materiali8ed  in  the  forni 
of  an  earthly  representative  king,  wa8  sagaeious  and 
patriotie  enough  to  pereeive  the  neeessities  of  the  time, 
an(l  to  tiike  them  under  his  direction.  And  thus  arose 
the  Monarchy,  a  partial  attempt  in  the  same  direction 
having  already  been  made  by  Ahimeleeh  (Judg.  ix.).  The 
hi8tory  of  this  period  is  recorded  in  the  Book8  of 
Samuel. 

This  period  is  of  extreme  importanee  in  the  literary 
and  religioua  hi8tory  of  Israel.  Three  powerful  streams  of 
inlluenee  take  their  rise  in  it,  and  run  through  the  whole 
8ucceeding  hi8tory,  fertilising  and  enriehing  it  These  were, 
first,  the  prophetie  order;  a  elass  of  men  who  probably 

'  The  origin  of  the  P]Hli8tines  is  yet  far  from  eertain.  They  eame  from 
Gaphtor  (Anios  ix.  7  ;  Deiit.  ii.  23  ;  Jcr.  xlvii.  4,  6),  8UpiK>sed  by  some  to  be 
Cap[Midocia,  by  others  to  be  Orto,  or  Cypru.s,  or  the  northem  Egyptiau 
I)elta.  They  either  were  Semites,  or  tliey  speedily  adopted  the  languago 
and  religion  of  the  eountry.  Their  ehief  g()d  ap])ears  to  be  allied  to  the 
Aramaie  Marnas  and  the  liabylonian  Dagan.  The  time  of  their  settlement 
on  the  eoost  of  Palestine  must  have  beeu  during  the  time  larael  wa8  in 
Egypt. 
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existed  from  the  earliest  times  aloug  with  the  Nazirite8 
(Amos  ii.  11),  but  who  acquired  an  influenee  in  the  State 
at  this  period,  first  as  eounsellors  and  seers  of  the  earl^ 
kings  (Nathan,  Gad,  2  Sam.  xii.  1,  xxiv.  11),  and  ulti- 
mately  as  an  independent  order  who  took  the  religious 
destinies  of  the  nation  into  their  own  hands,  and  in  whose 
writings,  the  Prophetieal  Seriptures,  we  have  the  fullest 
exposition  of  that  lofty  spiritual  religion  in  Israel  to  which 
the  New  Testament  directly  attaehes  itself.  Secondly,  the 
elevation  of  the  Davidic  dyna8ty  to  the  throne.  The 
hrilliant  reign  of  David,  who8e  arms  extended  the  limits  of 
the  Jewish  State  till  for  those  days  it  might  ju8tly  be 
named  an  empire,  heeame  the  ideal  of  after  ages;  and 
when,  amid8t  disaster  and  religious  decline,  men  looked 
back  to  it  and  transfigured  it  in  the  light  of  the  religious 
hopes  which  filled  their  minds,  it  heeame  the  type  both  of 
a  future  king  and  a  future  universal  kiugdom  of  G()d  that 
would  arise  upon  the  earth  in  the  latter  day8.  These 
speeial  prediction8  of  the  perfeetion  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord,  named  Messianie  propheeies,  all  borrow  their  form  and 
eolours  from  this  powerful  reign.  And,  thirdly,  the  ehoiee 
of  Jerusalem  as  the  eentre  both  of  the  national  and  the 
rehgious  life  of  the  people.  The  influenee  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  hoth  in  purifying  and  in  elevating  the  ritual  wor- 
ship,  as  well  as  in  leadiug  ultimately  to  its  eoneentration  at 
one  shrine,  eannot  be  overe8tiraated.  But  the  step  taken  by 
David  gave  a  eolour  to  all  succeeding  literature.  Patriot- 
ism  and  religion  were  onee  more  wedded  togetlier.  Jeru- 
salem  was  not  only  the  perfeetion  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  (Ps.  xlviiL  2),  it  wa8  also  the  *  hearth  '  of 
Jehovah,  who  dwelt  in  Zion  at  Jeru8alem  (Isa.  xxix.  1). 
National  sentiment  mingled  with  religious  emotion  in  oue 
powerful  stream,  and  the  union  has  given  to  the  religious 
poetry  of  Israel,  which  eelehrates  '  Zion,'  or  longs  to  revisit 
it,  or  tells  that  its  dust  is  deiir,  not  only  a  religious  value, 
but  a  never-dying  human  pathos. 

(4)  Disruption  of  the  Kingdom.      There  had  existed 
from  of  old  a  jealousy  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
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betw66n  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  alway8 
aspired  to  the  lea^ership  of  the  trihes,  and  the  great  trihe 
of  Judah.  We  see  aheady  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  the 
smaller  trihes  elustering  around  Ephraim,  and  leam  from 
the  faet  that  Judah  reeeives  no  mention  that  this  great 
family  had  already  begun  to  puraue  its  own  eourse  and  go 
its  own  way.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  unity  of 
the  trihes  under  the  Monarchy  was  8ubjected  to  a  great 
strain  imder  Eehohoam,  it  hroke  asunder,  and  two  king- 
doms  arose,  existing  side  by  side,  sometimes  hostile  to  one 
another,  but  in  the  main  friendly.^  Though  neither  of  the 
two  kingdoms  might  prove  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  hold 
in  subjection  the  petty  States  of  Edom  and  Moah,  and  even 
to  maintain  its  own  against  the  more  powerful  kingdom 
of  Syria,  when  the  time  eame  that  they  were  confronted 
with  the  imposing  empires  of  Ass^ria  and  Babylon,  they 
naturally  lost  their  independence,  first  Israel  at  the  hands 
of  As8yria  (721  B.c.),  and  then  Judah  at  the  hands  of 
Babylon  (586  B.c.),  and  heeame  merged  in  these  empires  as 
provinees.  The  intemal  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  is 
told  in  the  Eooks  of  Kings;  and  the  intemal  conditiou 
of  the  people,  the  relaxation  of  morals,  the  stmggles  of 
conteuding  parties,  and  the  emel  idolatries  to  which  despair 
had  reeourse,  are  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  prophets — 
in  the  writings  of  Amos  and  Hosea  during  the  last  years 
of  Samaria;  in  Isaiah  and  Mieah  during  the  eonfliet  of 
Judah  with  Assyria ;  and  in  Jeremiah  during  the  death 
struggle  of  Judah  with  Babylon. 

(5)  The  Exile  and  Kestoration ;  Israel  a  religious  eom- 
munity.  As  one  eolossal  empire  followed  another  and 
succeeded  to  the  inheritanee  of  its  predecessor, — Babylon, 

^  Thongh  the  nation  now  formed  two  kingdoms,  not  alwajs  Mendly,  the 
eoneeption  of  tho  higher  unity  of  all  parts  of  Israel  stiU  filled  the  religious 
niiud8  of  the  country.  Hosea,  a  propliet  of  the  North,  has  the  ten^erest 
regaril  for  Judah.  Anios,  a  native  of  Judah,  folt  called  to  preaeh  to 
Samaria.  And  aU  Isaiah's  earlier  propheoies  have  regani  hoth  to  Judah  and 
to  Israel,  which  to  his  mind  are'  one  ^ieople  of  Jehovah  ;  and  he  a(ldresses 
his  oraoles  to  hoth  the  houses  of  Israel — Israel  and  Judah  (viii.  14).  £ven 
leremiah  and  £zekiel  still  eontinue  to  speak  of  one  larael — North  and  South. 
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Persia,  Greeee,  and  Eome, — the  people  of  Isi-ael,  no  longer 
indepenclent,  exi8ted  as  a  coninuinity  govenied  intenially 
in  the  niain  in  accordance  with  its  own  eoneeptions,  but 
forming  externally  part  of  the  heathen  empire  for  the 
time.  Only  after  a  sueeessful  revolt  against  the  Grajco- 
Syrian  rule  of  the  Seleucid8  did  the  people  again  attain  to 
independence,  and  heeome  ruled  by  native  prinees  for  ahout 
a  century  (167—63  b.c.).  It  then  fell  under  the  influenee 
of  Bome,  which  finally  de8troyed  the  city  and  temple, 
70  A.D. 

No  intemal  history  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  has  been 
written ;  but  the  pieture  of  the  desolation  of  the  land,  the 
sad  silenee  in  the  streets  and  gates  of  Jerusalem,  which 
U8ed  to  ring  with  the  joy  of  the  feasts,  and  the  sense  of 
ahasement  and  eontempt  into  which  the  people  had  fallen 
as  a  nation  among  the  nations,  together  with  the  fliekerings 
of  a  faith  in  the  sure  mereies  of  the  Lord  that  refu8ed  to 
be  quenched  (LanL  iii.  22), — all  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
exquisite  eolleetion  of  elegies  known  as  the  Lamentations, 
written  not  many  years  after  the  fall  of  the  city ;  while 
the  delirium  of  hope  raised  somewhat  later  by  the  vietories 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  approaehing  downfall  of  Babylon,  and 
the  hrilliant  religious  antieipations  of  the  destruction  of 
idolatry  and  the  eonversion  of  the  nations  to  the  true 
religion  of  Jehovah  through  the  ministration  of  larael 
re8tored,  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  fiU  the  pages  of  the 
second  half  of  Isaiah  (ehs.  xl.— lxvi). 

The  fortunes  of  the  retuming  exiles  are  de8cribed  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  their  hopes  and  despondencies 
in  the  three  prophete  of  the  Betum  (Zechariah,  Haggai, 
Malaehi) ;  while  the  aims  and  faith  and  hopes  of  the  godly 
Israel  during  the  Maeeahean  struggles  are  reflected  in  the 
Book  of  DanieL  Thus,  amidst  all  the  vici8situdes  of  its 
eventful  history,  the  literary  activity  of  Israel  knew  no 
intermission.  The  great  literary  period  extend8  from  800 
to  400  B.a ;  but  mueh  of  the  finest  historieal  writing  is 
anterior  to  this  period,  while  soveral  important  hooks,  as 
ehronieles,  Eeelesiastes,  and  Daniel,  fall  later. 
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8.  LiXcTary  and  Hisfarieal  Oritieisni  in  relation  to  Old 

Testamenl  Th€olo<jy, 

It  is  admitted  that  the  orāer  in  which  the  01d 
Testament  literature  now  e^ists  is  not  the  historieal 
order,  and  that  traditional  ideas  regarding  its  date  and 
authorship  require  sifting.  For  example,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged  that  the  Pentateueh  is  not  a  homogeneous  work, 
the  eomposition  of  a  single  person  at  a  very  early 
date,  but  eonsists  of  a  numher  of  distinct  writing8, 
originating  at  different  periods,  all  down  the  people's 
history,  and  hrought  together  at  various  times,  so  that 
it  gradually  as8umed  its  present  shape  not  earlier  than 
ahout  500  B.c. ;  and  that  there  are  elements  in  it  later 
than  this  perioA  Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  prophetieal 
writing8,  though  the  dates  of  the  main  parts  of  the 
prophetieal  literature  are  less  liahle  to  discussion,  still 
it  is  a  faet  that  the  prophets  themselves  were  less  eareful 
to  eolleet  their  own  propheeies  than  one  might  have 
expected.  Jeremiah,  for  example,  dictated  to  Baruch  an 
outUne  of  his  propheeies  for  the  firet  time  more  than 
twenty  years  af ter  he  heeame  a  prophet.  The  propheeiea, 
as  we  have  tliem,  are  the  work  of  eolleetors  or  editor8, 
and  they  are  often  grouped  together  according  to  8ubject8, 
though  the  individual  propheeies  may  be  of  very  different 
dates,  or  even  different  ages ;  and,  further,  the  eolleetors, 
occasionally  at  least,  made  insertions  in  oixler  to  make  the 
propheeies  applieahle  to  the  thought  and  religious  needs 
of  their  own  time.  Edification,  not  striet  literary  exact- 
ness  and  discrimination  of  dates,  was  the  object  they 
pursueA 

The  newe8t  eritieism  is  partly  t€<ctual  eritieism  and 
partly  litcrary,     It  moves  mainly  in  three  lines. 

1.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  early  history  of  the 
world  (Gen.  x.,  xi.),  and  the  patriarehal  hi8tory,  and  even 
partly  the  histor^  of  the  Exodus,  were  not  written  down  till 
very  long  after  the  events  hap|)eued  which  aie  recorded. 
It  is  traditional  or  legendary.     The  ^uestion  arises,  How 
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mueli  real  liistory  is  it  possihle  to  extract  from  this  ?  The 
narmtive  has  affinities  with  early  Babyloiuaii  traelitions, 
and  it  is  largely  coloured  by  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  age  when  the  tradition8  were  written  down.  How 
far,  e.g,,  are  the  Patriarehs  real  persons,  or  ideal  type8  of 
nationaUties  (Esau  =  Edom ;  Lahan  =  Arameans,  ete.),  or 
how  far  are  they  ideal  type8  of  the  true  Israel  or  the 
tnie  IsraeUte  ? 

2.  Textual  eritieism.  To  take  one  example.  Be8ides 
the  formally  poetieal  hooks,  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverhs, 
it  is  eertain  that  mueh  of  the  early  prophecy  is  poetieal. 
Now,  in  eritieising  and  attempting  to  restore  the  text 
of  a  elassieal  poet,  the  metre  would  be  a  powerful  in- 
strument  for  use  in  the  hand  of  the  eritie.  Any  eurrent 
text  where  the  metre  wa8  defective,  making  the  line  too 
long  or  too  short,  would  certainly  be  falsa  The  line,  if 
too  long,  must  he  restore^  by  some  omission ;  or,  if  too 
short,  by  some  insertion  or  ehange  of  worda  Must  the 
same  proeess  be  applied  to  Hebrew  poetry  ?  Many  seholars 
reply  that  it  must.  Henee  enormous  ehanges  are  intro- 
duced — by  Duhm,  for  example — ^into  the  early  prophetie 
texts,  and  into  sueh  hooks  as  Job  and  the  Psalms. 

3.  As  to  literary  eritieism,  two  prineiples  are  as8umed 
as  undeniable.  (1)  The  language,  like  all  languages,  has  a 
hi8tory.  The  vocabulary  ehanges  in  proeess  of  time,  and 
to  some  extent  also  the  8yntax.  After  Jeremiah  the 
Aramaie  language  hegins  to  infiuenee  the  Hebrew,  hoth 
in  vocabulary  and  in  8tyle.  (2)  It  is  not  only  the  language 
that  has  a  history,  but  also  the  thouglit  of  the  nation. 
New  thoughts  arise.  Modes  of  eontemplating  things  are 
seen  in  later  ages  which  were  unknown  in  earlier  times ; 
and,  in  partieular,  ideas  which  might  be  called  eseliato- 
logieal  nopes  and  outlooks  into  the  future  destiny  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  other  nationaUties  of  the  world  heeome 
very  prevalent. 

Now,  these  prineiples  heing  admitted,  and  it  heing 
further  admitted  that  the  literature,  as  it  stau^s,  has 
heen  oollected  by  seripturalists — I  use  that  word  rather 
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than  serihes — in  a  way  not  ehronologieal,  and  without 
(liserimination  with  regarel  to  what  is  aneient  and  what 
is  inodern, — the  newest  eritieisni  feels  that  it  has  the 
task  hefore  it  of  applying  these  prineiples, — particularly 
those  relating  to  the  progressive  ehanges  in  the  language 
and  the  progressive  ehanges  in  the  religious  ideas,  and 
by  their  applieation  separating  the  elements  out  of  which 
the  present  texts  of  the  propheeies  have  been  composed, 
and  showing  wliich  is  aneient  and  which  is  reeent  Now, 
these  proeesses  are,  in  prineiple,  quite  legitimate.  No 
other  method  is  open.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  door 
is  opened  to  subjective  and  individual  judgment,  and  the 
operation  is  necessarily  a  preearious  ona  The  literature 
is  very  limited.  An  idea  that  is  found  now  only  in  a 
late  writing  might  really  helong  to  an  earlier  time,  if  we 
only  had  a  more  extensive  literature  eovering  that  time. 
But  the  effeet  of  the  eritieism  referred  to  is  to  eut  up 
the  writings,  particularly  the  propheeies,  into  a  multitude 
of  fraginents,  and  to  introduce  the  greatest  uncertainty 
into  the  exegesis.  I  eannot  help  thinking  that  this  kind 
of  eritieism  has  gone  to  extremes  in  reeent  times,  and 
has  had  the  effeet  of  discrediting  the  eritieism  which  is 
legitimate. 


//.   THE  nOGTRINE  OF  OOR 

1.  GenereU  Oharaeter  of  the  Old  Testament  Ooneeption 

of  God, 

On  the  subject  of  God  the  ideas  of  the  aneient  world 
are  in  niany  respeets  different  from  our  own.  And  the 
idea8  of  the  01d  Testament  have,  in  these  points  of  difference, 
naturally  greater  affinity  with  those  of  the  aneient  world 
in  genei-al  than  witli  ours.  One  sueh  point  of  difference 
is  this,  tliat  it  never  occurred  to  any  prophet  or  writer 
of  the  01d  Testament  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  To 
do  80  might   well  have    seemed   an  abBurdity.     For   all 
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01d  Testament  prophets  and  writerB  move  among  ideaa 
that  presuppose  God*8  e^istenee.  Prophecy  itself  is  the 
direct  product  of  His  influenee.  The  people  of  Israel  in 
their  eharaeter  and  relation  are  His  ereation.  It  is  not 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  aneient  world  in  general 
either  to  deny  the  e^istenee  of  God  or  to  use  ai-guments 
to  prove  it.  The  helief  wa8  one  natural  to  the  human 
mind  and  eommon  to  all  men.  Seripture  doe8  indeed 
8peak  of  men  who  8ay  in  their  heart  there  is  no  God,  but 
these  are  the  fooh^  that  i8,  the  practically  ungodly ;  and 
their  denial  i8  not  a  theoretieal  or  8peculative  one,  but 
merely  what  may  be  held  to  be  the  expre88ion  of  their 
manner  of  life.  Even  the  phreise  "  there  i8  no  God  "  hardly 
mean8  that  God  i8  not,  but  rather  that  He  i8  not  present, 
doe8  not  interfere  in  life ;  and  eounting  on  thi8  ahsenee  of 
God  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  con8equently  on 
impunity,  men  heeome  eorrupt  and  do  abominable  deed8 
(P8.  xiv.).  And  for  their  wickedne88  they  shall  be  east 
into  hell,  the  region  of  separation  from  God,  along  with  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God  (Ps.  ix.  17).  Tet  even  this 
forgetfulne88  of  God  by  the  nations  i8  regarded  a8  something 
temporary.  It  i8  a  forgetting  only ;  it  i8  no  ohliteration  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  from  the  human  mind.  That  is 
impo88ible,  and  these  nations  shall  yet  rememher  and  tum 
unto  the  Lord.  Seripture  regard8  men  as  carrying  with 
them,  as  part  of  their  very  thought,  the  eoneeption  of  God. 
This  heing  the  ease,  the  01d  Testament  naturally 
has  no  oeeasion  to  speeulate  on  how  this  knowledge  that 
God  18  arises  in  the  mind.  Its  position  is  far  in  front  of 
this.  It  teaehes  how  God  who  is,  is  known,  and  is  known 
to  be  what  He  is.  But  it  seems  nowhere  to  eontemplate 
men  as  ignorant  of  the  exi8tence  of  God,  and  therefore  it 
nowhere  depict8  the  rise  or  dawn  of  the  idea  of  God*8 
exi8tenc6  on  men's  mind8.^     In  the  historieal  period  the 

*  The  ongin  of  the  ielea  of  God,  tlio  origin  of  religion,  is  a  guesiion  of 
great  mterest.  As  the  origin  lies  so  far  beyond  tho  horizon  of  l)istory,  little 
but  conjectares  regariliiig  it  need  1)e  ]ooked  for.  We  perhaps  pereeive  two 
stages,  the  one  the  full  historieal  stage,  sueh  as  it  meets  us  in  all  the  01d 
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idea  of  God'8  exi8tcnce  is  one  of  the  priniary  thoughts 
of  man.  He  eonies  po88e8sed  of  this  thought  to  faee  and 
ohserve  the  world.  His  ooneeption  of  God  ah*eady  po8ses8ed 
explain8  the  worid  to  hini ;  the  worid  doe8  not  suggest  to 
him  an  idea  hitherto  strange,  that  of  the  exi8tence  of  God. 
And,  of  eourse,  tlie  bare  idea  of  the  exi8tence  of  God  is  not 
the  priniary  thought  which  Seripture  supposes  all  men  to 
possess.  This  ahstraet  idea  gatliers  body  ahout  it,  namely, 
a  eertain  eirele  of  idea8  as  to  what  CTod  ia 

And  with  these  idea8  the  Hebrew  took  up  his  position 
over  against  the  world.  To  him  God  and  the  world  were 
alway8  ^istinet.  God  wa8  not  involved  in  the  proeesses 
of  nature.  These  proeesses  were  caused  by  God,  but  were 
quite  di8tinct  from  God. 

The  Hebrew  thinker,  however,  eame  down  froni  his 
thought  of  God  upon  the  world ;  he  did  not  rise  from  the 
world  up  to  his  thought  of  God.     His  primary  thought  of 

Testament  writiDg8 ;  the  other,  one  lying  behind  this,  some  (lim  traees  of 
which  we  may  pereeive  in  practic*-es  oc(*.asionalIy  appoaring  in  Israel,  or 
referrod  to  in  the  hi8tory  of  the  Patriarehs  (sueh  as  Jacob'8  anointing  with 
oil  the  stone  which  he  called  Beth-el,  the  plaee  of  God) ;  and  in  sorae  things 
treated  and  announced  as  superstitions  in  the  historieal  [ieriod,  sueh  as 
seeking  for  tho  living  unto  the  dead,  nocroniancy,  witchcraft,  and  the  like 
(Isa.  viiL  19).  It  has  been  thought  that  several  sourees  of  tho  rcli$nous  idea 
might  be  discovered,  as,  e.g,j  animism,  reverenee  for  decea8ed  aneestors,  or 
for  heroes  of  the  tribe,  eto.  The  forees  of  nature,  and  man's  subjection  to 
them,  8uggestod  powers,  or  more  particularly  spirits,  as  they  were  unseen. 
These  were  locatod  in  various  natural  object8.  lu  stones — genera]ly  natnral, 
but  afterward8  ai-tifieial,  plaees  were  prepared  for  the  spirit.  These  artifieial 
fltones  were  the  Ma^^elias  or  pillars.  They  either  l)ccame  altars  or  wcre 
placed  beside  altars.  We  timl  thein  standiiig  boside  the  altars  of  Jehovah, 
aDd  denounced  by  the  prophet  Hosea.  Other  objects  to  which  the  spirit 
attached  itself  were  trees  and  fount-ains.  Henee  some  explain  the  |»art 
played  by  trees  in  the  patriarehal  histor^,  as  the  oak  of  Mamre  near  Hehron, 
and  the  plaee  given  to  the  well  Reersheha,  long  a  8anctuary,  as  Amos 
8how8  (v.  7).  The  8acred  tree  was,  no  doubt,  eommon  in  Ganaan,  and  wa8  a 
soat  of  the  god,  and  a  plaee  where  oraeles  wero  given  ;  heiiee  the  name  the 
Oak  of  the  Sooth8ayora  (Judg.  ix.  37).  A  later  suhstitute  for  this  saereu 
treo  was  the  Ashera — or  wooden  st<x;k.  This  was  also  always  naturaU^ 
bcside  an  altnr.  Possibly  many  praetieos  obscrvod  in  monrning,  sueh  as 
euttingolf  the  hair,  may  have  roferenoe  t<>  dodioation  of  the  hair  as  asaerifiee 
to  tlie  doad.  Sotting  foo<l  hffon;  tho  <lead  i.s  forbi(ldon  iii  Denterononiy 
(xxvi.  14).  Those  iiraetifOH  iii  hist<>ric  tinies  are  all  tioated  as  heathen 
8Upei*stitions  iu  Israol,  and  forbiddeu. 
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God  explained  to  him  the  world,  both  its  e^istenee  and  the 
eourse  of  events  upon  it ;  these  did  not  suggest  to  him 
either  the  existence  or  the  eharaeter  of  God,  these  heing 
unknown  to  him.  The  thought  of  the  Hebrew,  and  his 
eontemplation  of  providence  and  life.  were  never  of  the 
nature  of  a  seareh  after  God  whom  he  did  not  know,  but 
alway8  of  the  nature  of  a  reeognition  and  ohservation  of 
the  operation  of  God  whom  he  already  knew.  There  seems 
no  passage  in  the  01d  Testament  which  represents  men  as 
reaehing  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  through 
nature  or  the  events  of  providence,  although  there  are 
some  passages  which  imply  that  false  ideaB  of  what  God  is 
may  be  corrected  by  the  ohservation  of  nature  and  life. 
When  the  singer  in  the  xixth  Psalm  says  that  "  the  heaveus 
declare  the  glory  of  God,"  all  that  he  means  is  that  the 
glory  of  God,  who  is,  and  is  known,  and  is  Greator,  may 
be  seen  reflected  on  the  heavens.  But  the  Psalmist  only 
recogni8ed  on  the  heavens  what  he  already  carried  in  his 
heart.  When,  however,  in  Isa.  xl.  25,  26,  Jehovah,  asks 
"  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  Me  ?  .  .  .  Lif t  up  your  eyes 
on  high,  and  see  who  hath  created  these  things,  that 
hringeth  out  their  host  by  numher,"  it  is  implied  that 
false  view8  of  what  God  is  may  be  corrected,  or  at  least 
that  they  may  be  hrought  home  to  men's  eouseiouaness. 
There  is  an  approximation  to  the  arguments  of  Natural 
Theology  in  some  of  these  passages.  And  even  more  in  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (xciv.  5—11),  when,  speaking 
probably  of  the  e^euses  of  the  heathen  rulers  of  Israel,  the 
writer  8ays :  **  They  hreak  in  pieees  Thy  people,  0  Lord,  aud 
affliet  Thine  heritage.  They  slay  the  widow  and  the 
stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless.  And  they  say,  The 
Lord  doth  not  see,  neither  doth  the  God  of  Jacob  ohserve. 
Con8ider,  ye  hrutish  among  the  people :  and  ye  fools,  when 
will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not 
hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ?  Ho 
that  instrueteth  the  nations,  shall  not  He  eorreet  ?  Evc7i 
He  that  teaeheth  men  knowledge  ?  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  men." 

3 
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^  Tlio  01d  Testament  as  little  thinks  of  arguing  or 
proving  that  God  may  be  known  as  it  thinks  of  ai-guiug 
that  He  e^ists.  Its  poeition  here  again  is  far  in  front 
of  sueh  an  argument.  How  shouH  men  think  of  arguing 
that  God  could  be  known,  when  they  were  per8uadcd 
they  knew  Him,  when  they  knew  they  were  in  fellowBhip 
with  Him,  when  their  eonseiousness  and  whole  mind  were 
filled  and  aglow  with  the  thought  of  Him,  and  when 
through  His  Spirit  He  moved  them  and  enlightened  them, 
and  giuded  their  whole  hi8tory  ?  There  is  nothing  8trictly 
peeuliar,  however,  here. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  01d  Testament  eoneeption  rather 
eomes  out  when  the  question  is  raise^,  hxm  God  is  known. 
Here  we  toueh  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  01d  Testament — 
the  idea  of  Revelation.  If  men  know  God,  it  is  heeause 
He  has  made  Himself  known  to  them.  This  knowledge  is 
due  to  what  He  does,  not  to  what  men  themselves  aehieve. 
As  God  is  the  souree  of  all  life,  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
Him  is  the  highest  life,  this  knowledge  eannot  be  rcached 
by  any  mere  effort  of  man.  If  man  has  anything  of  God, 
he  has  received  it  from  God,  who  eommunieates  Himself  in 
love  and  graee.  The  idea  of  man  reaehing  to  a  knowlege 
or  fellowship  of  God  through  his  own  efforts  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  01d  Testament.  God  speaks,  He  appears ; 
man  listens  and  beholds.  God  hrings  Himself  nigh  to  men ; 
He  enters  into  a  eoveuant  or  pei-sonal  relation  with  them ; 
He  lay8  command8  on  them.  They  reeeive  Him  when  He 
approaeSies ;  they  aeeept  His  will  and  obey  His  hehests.^ 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  nowhere  represente^  as 
thoughtful  minds  refleeting  on  tlie  Unseen,  and  forming 
eonelusions  regarding  it,  or  ascending  to  elevated  eoneep- 
tions  of  Godhead.  Tlie  Unseen  manifests  itsolf  hefore 
them,  and  they  know  it. 

Sueh  a  revelation  of  God  is  evcry where  8uppo8ed  in  the 
01d  Testament.  God  is  not  a  God  tliat  liide8  Himself  in 
the  sense  that  He  is  8elf-engro88ed  or  8elf-absorbed.  His 
Spirit  streiinis  througli  the  world,  producing  all  life  and 

^  Cf.  Schultz,  AlUesL  TheoL,  fUnfte  Aufl.  pp.  897,  398. 
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maintaining  it,  and  hegetting  in  men  a  fellow8hip  with  the 
life  of  GoA  His  word  goes  forth  to  the  world  that  it  shall 
be,  and  shall  be  upholden,  and  to  raen  that  they  may  know 
Him  and  live  in  Him.  He  appears  and  manifests  Himself 
to  the  patriarehs  in  angelie  forms,  to  the  prophets  in  the 
inspiration  of  their  mind8,  in  visions  and  dream8  or  spiritual 
intuitions,  and  to  Moses  speaking  faee  to  faee.  The  form 
of  Hi8  manifestation  of  Himself  may  ehange,  but  the  reality 
of  it  remains  the  same.  The  eonvietion  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  that  God  revealed  Himself  and  Hi8  word  to  him 
when  the  truth  hroke  upon  his  mind,  was  not  less  vivid 
than  that  of  the  patriareh  who  was  visite^  by  angelie 
forms  when  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  tent.  The  prophet 
speaks  the  word  of  God,  has  his  ear  awakened  by  God,  is 
the  messenger  and  interpreter  of  God,  as  mueli  as  Moses 
who  8aw  the  God  of  Israel  on  the  mount.  And  this  is  not 
heeause  the  prophet  rose  to  the  eoneeption  of  God,  or 
attained  to  know  His  will  by  refleetion.  It  was  heeause 
God  called  him  and  put  His  word8  in  his  mouth. 

But,  however  mueh  the  01d  Testament  reposes  on 
the  ground  that  all  knowledge  of  God  eomes  from  His 
revealing  Himself,  and  that  there  is  sueh  a  true  and 
real  revelation,  it  is  far  from  implying  that  this  revelation 
of  Gqd  is  a  full  display  of  Him  as  He  really  is.  An 
exbaustive  eommunieation  of  God  eaunot  be  niade,  heeause 
the  ereature  eannot  take  it  in.  Neither,  perhaps,  ean 
God  oommunieate  Himself  as  He  is.  Henee  Moses  8aw 
only  a  form,  saw  only  His  back  parts.  His  faee  could 
not  be  beheld.  Thus  to  the  patriarehs  He  appeared  in 
the  human  form.  So  in  the  tahernaele  His  presenee 
wa8  manife8ted  in  the  smoke  that  hung  over  the  Ark. 
So,  too,  in  Eden  He  wa8  known  to  be  present  in  the 
eheruhim,  who  were  the  divine  ehariot  on  which  He  rode. 
All  these  things  signified  His  presenee,  while  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  in  Himself  He  could  not  be  seen. 
Yet  this  may  refer  only  to  a  bodily  vision  of  Him.  There 
is  no  traee  of  the  idea  in  the  01d  Testament  that  God,  as 
revealed  to  men,  is  not  really  God  as  He  is  in  Himself. 
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There  is  no  sueh  idea  as  that  His  revelation  of  Himself  is 
ineant  mei-el^  to  be  regulative  of  human  life,  while  what 
He  is  in  truth  remains  far  away  in  a  transcendental  back- 
ground,  out  of  which  it  is  impossihle  for  it  to  advance,  or 
unto  which  it  is  impossihle  for  men  to  approaeh.  The 
revelation  God  gives  of  Himself  is  a  revelation  of  Himself 
as  He  is  in  truth.  Yet  it  may  be  impossihle  to  reveal 
Himself  fully  to  men,  and  it  is  impossihle  for  any  form 
appreeiahle  to  the  senses  either  to  eontain  Him  or  do  mueh 
mofe  than  indicate  His  preseuee.  The  Hebrew  idea  of 
God,  however,  is  not  physical;  it  nowhere  speeulates  on 
His  essenee ;  its  idea  of  Him  is  ethieaL 

This  eoneeption  of  revelation  is  just  the  eharaeteristie 
eoneeption  of  the  01d  Testament.  It  reposes  on  sueh  ideas 
as  that  Jehovah  is  a  living  God,  and  that  He  rules  by  His 
activity  all  the  life  of  men.  And  it  reposes  on  the  idea 
that  the  religious  life  of  men  is  mainly  their  praetieal 
conduct.  And  revelation  is  His  ruUng  practically  the 
whole  life  of  the  people  by  making  known  His  wilL  This 
must  be  done  to  individual  i^ersons,  not  to  the  whole 
peoplo  directly.  Henee  all  revelation  is  oml,  heeause  it  is 
eontinuous — the  eonstant  impression  by  Himself  of  the 
living  God.  Even  the  priests*  ^eeisions  on  questions  of 
right  between  man  and  man — their  torah — were  oral,  and 
always  caused  by  oeeasions.  Now,  on  man's  side  this 
revelation  was  an  operation  of  Je]iovah  in  the  mind. 
Bevelation  was  the  arising  in  the  mind  of  man  of  thoughts 
or  impulses  accompanied  by  the  eonvietion  that  the 
thoughts  and  impulses  were  from  God.  In  sueh  thoughts 
the  mind  of  man  and  God  coalesced,  and  the  man  wa8 
eonseious  of  meeting  God. 

2.   The  Idm  of  the  Divine  Namā, 

In  80  far  as  God  reveals  Himself  He  acquire8  a  name, 
Men  eall  that  which  they  know  by  a  nama  God,  in  reveal- 
ing  Hiniself,  proclaimed  His  own  name — Jehovah,  Jehovah 
mereiful  and  graeious.    Among  the  Hebrews  the  name  wa8 
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uever  a  mere  sign  whereby  one  person  eoiiM  be  di8tingui8hed 
from  another.  It  alway8  remained  descriptive ;  it  expre8sed 
the  meaning  of  the  person  or  thing  de8ignated.  The 
name  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  signifieanee  of  the 
thiug  or  person  as  a  word  doe8  to  a  thought.  It  wa8  alway8 
the  expre88ion  of  it.  Henee  when  a  person  acquired  a 
new  signifieanee,  when  he  hegan  to  play  a  new  rōle,  or 
entered  into  new  relations,  or  was  in  some  sense  a  new 
man,  he  received  a  new  naine.  Therefore  Ahram  heeame 
Ahraham  ;  Jacob,  Israel ;  Solomon,  Jedidjah — *  beloved  of 
God'  (2  Sam.  xii.  25).  So  even  to  God  men  have  a 
name.  Thus  He  ealls  Moses  and  G^rrus  by  their  nama 
That  is,  He  eoneeives  to  Himself  what  their  signifieanee 
is,  what  meaning  they  have  in  His  redemptive  providence ; 
and  He  reeognises  this,  and  enters  into  relations  with 
them  as  men  having  this  meaning.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  God'8  own  names.  Sueh  a  name  expres8es  that 
which  is  known  to  men  of  the  nature  of  God.  When 
a  new  or  higher  8ide  of  the  Being  of  God  is  revealed 
to  men  there  arises  a  new  name  of  God.  Any  name  of 
God  e^presses  some  revelation  of  His  Beiug  or  eharaeter. 
When  the  word  name  is  U8ed  ab8olutely  as  God*8  name,  it 
describes  His  nature  as  revealed,a8  finding  outward  expre8- 
sion.  So  when  the  Psalmist  in  Ps.  viiL  exclainis,  "  How 
excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! "  he  means  how 
glorious  ifl  God'8  revelation  of  Himself,  or  God  as  revealed 
on  the  earth, — that  is,  among  the  family  of  men,  whom  He 
has  80  dignified  as  to  put  them  over  the  work  of  His  hand8, 
with  all  things  under  their  feet.  His  graee  to  men  is  His 
name  here,  His  revelation  of  Himself.  So  when  Israel  is 
wamed  to  give  heed  to  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  that  lead8 
them,  for  His  name  is  in  him  (Ex.  xxiii.  21),  the  sense  is 
that  the  signifieanee  of  God  is  present  there ;  what  God  is, 
His  -ma^est^  and  authority,  is  there  embodied.  So  His 
name  is  holy  and  reverend ;  He,  as  heing  what  He  is 
known  to  lje,  is  reverenāus, 

Occa8ionally,  perhaps,  as  the  name  is  properly  a  full 
de8cription  of  the  nature,  the  expre8sion   name  of   God 
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iiiay  refer  rather  to  what  God  is  in  Himself  than  to  that 
which  He  has  revealed  Hiinself  to  be.  But  ordinarily, 
at  least,  the  latter  idea  is  predominant ;  and  even  when 
he  8wear8  by  Hi8  name,  or  when,  *for  Hi8  name'8  8ake,' 
He  hlots  out  transgression,  or  will  not  east  off  Israel,  the 
idea  is  that  on  aeeount  of  what  He  has  given  men  to  know 
that  He  is,  heeause  He  has  manifeste^  Himself  to  Israel, 
and  in  relation  with  Israel  to  the  world,  therefore  He  will 
not  east  away  Israel  (Ezek.  xxiii.-xxxviii.).  This  use  of 
*  for  His  name*8  sake '  is  comparatively  late  —  in  Isaiah 
only  in  the  prose ;  in  Second  Isaiah,  and  often  in  £zekiel, 
and  later  Psalma  The  ideas  connected  with  this  expre8- 
sion  appear  to  be  these:  (1)  In  the  mind  of  the  writer 
Jehovah  is  Grod  alone.  But  (2)  He  is  known  to  the  world, 
the  nations  of  mankind,  as  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel.  All 
the  knowledge  they  have  of  Him  is  of  Him  as  God  of 
Israel — who  had  led  Israel  out  of  bondage,  and  done  great 
things  for  them  in  the  wildemess  and  in  their  histor^. 
(3)  Jehovah's  purpose  is  to  reveal  Himself  to  all  mankind. 
This  revelation  has  alreiidy  hegun  in  Israel  and  through 
Israel.  It  is  only  as  God  of  Israel  that  the  nations  know 
Him — the  one  God.  It  is  ODly,  therefore,  through  Israel 
that  He  ean  reveal  Himself  to  them.  The  name-,  therefore, 
for  who8e  sake  He  is  hesought  to  save  Israel,  is  the  name 
Jehovah,  known  to  the  nations,  and  revealed  in  His 
redemption  of  Israel  of  old,  and  in  Israel's  history.  Henee, 
when  He  finally  redeem8  Israel,  His  glory  appears  to  all 
llesh. 

3.  Partieular  Names  of  6od, 

Tliough  the  Name  of  God  has  this  signifieanee,  it  is 
rather  rieseriptions  of  Hini  as  Jehovah  mereiful  and  graeious, 
and  8uch  like,  that  carry  with  them  this  meaning  and 
expre3s  this  insight  iiito  what  He  is,  than  what  is  known 
as  8trictly  the  Uivine  names.  Not  mueh  ean  be  drawn 
froni  these.  They  are  chiefly  two,  Elohim  and  Jehovah; 
the  one  a  general  name  for  God,  that  is,  an  appellative 
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expre88ing  the  eoneeption  Gfoā,  and  therefore  having  no 
speeial  signifieanee ;  the  other  Jehovah,  the  personal  name 
of  the  God  of  IsraeL 

But  these  are  not  the  only  names.  There  is  the  term 
^  (/^)f  which,  like  Elohim,  expre8se8  the  general  idea  of  God. 
There  are  ako  the  terms  El'Shadda%  El'Elyon,  which  are 
de8eriptive  titles  applied  to  God ;  and  there  is  the  singular 
Eloaeh.  The  names  El,  Elohim,  El-Shadda%  and  the 
term  Jehovah  itself,  appear  all  to  be  prehistorie.  The  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  these  names  is  EL  It  appears  in 
Babylonian,  Phoenieian,  Aramaie,  Hebrew,  and  Arahie, 
especially  South  Arahie.  It  helongs,  therefore,  to  the  whole 
Shemitie  world.  Gesenius  and  many  niore  have  taken  it 
to  be  a  part  of  a  verh  h\\<^to  he  strong.  Eut  other  ex- 
planations  have  heen  advanced.  Nōldeke,  e.f/,,  would  eon- 
neet  it  with  the  Arahie  root  '^  =  to  be  in  frontf  whence 
awwal  ^^first ;  according  to  which  the  idea  would  be  that  of 
govemoT  or  leader.  Dillmann  would  refer  it  to  a  8upposed 
root  n^K,  with  the  sense  of  pov)er  or  might ;  while  Lagarde 
would  seek  its  explanation  in  a  root  8upposed  to  be  related 
to  the  preposition  "^i<,  so  that  it  would  ^esignate  God  as  the 
goal  to  which  man  is  drawn,  or  toward  which  he  is  to  strive. 
This  last  explanation  is  entirely  impossihle.  The  idea  of 
Deity  implied  in  it  is  too  ahstraet  and  metaph^sieal  for  the 
most  aneient  times.  No  satisfactory  derivation  has  as  yet 
been  suggested. 

Equally  ohseure  is  the  name  ^?^,  which  we  translate 
Almighty.  In  poetry  the  word  is  U8ed  alone;  in  prose 
it  is  usually  coupled  with  ^^,  =  God  Almighty.  The 
derivation  aud  meaning  are  uneertain.  It  is  an  arehaie 
term.  According  to  P,  it  wa8  the  name  of  God  that 
wa8  used  by  the  patriarehs  (Gen.  xviL  1  ;  Ex.  vi.  3).  It 
marked  in  that  ease  an  advance  upon  El  and  Elohim.  The 
tradition  that  it  is  an  arehaie  name  is  supported  by  the 
Book  of  Job,  where  the  patriarehal  and  pre-Mosaie  speakers 
use  it.  It  is  also  8upported  by  sueh  nanies  among  the 
people  of  the  Exodus  as  Zuri8haddai  =  *  Shaddai  is  my  roek ' 
(NuuL  L  6).    Some  have  sugge8ted  an  Aramean  root,  Kie^  = 
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to  pour  auiy  and  have  taken  the  name  to  (lesignate  the  rain- 
or  storm-^oā.  Others  woiild  derive  it  from  Tier,  giving  it 
the  sense  of  *  the  de8troyer/  or  more  particularly  the  storm- 
god  or  the  seorehing  sun-goā.  But  there  is  little  probability 
in  sueh  derivationa  The  oUest  Babylonian  names  for  God 
are  all  equally  unresolvahle.  The  meaning  of  Ishtar  or 
Astarte,  Marduk  (Merodach),  and  the  like,  eannot  be  aseer- 
taineA  The  Jewish  seholars  resolve  Iff  into  ^  ^  ("iB^)  = 
}u  who  18  suffieient ;  but  whether  8elf-sufficiency  is  meant, 
or  sufficiency  for  others,  is  left  uneertain.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Sept.  translators,  or  some  of  them,  already  knew 
this  etymology,  as  they  occa8ionally  render  the  term  by 
Uavo^.  Some  A8syrian  seholars  would  now  refer  it  to  the 
As8yrian  Shaāu  =  mountain,  taking  it  to  be  a  ^esignation 
of  God  either  as  the  *  Most  High '  or  as  *  the  Moimtain/ 
on  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  term  for  God,  tfie  Roek. 
The  most  that  ean  be  8aid  of  it  is  that  Shaāāai  may 
be  an  epithet  with  the  idea  of  Almighty,  as  Elyon  is  an 
epithet  of  El  with  the  idea  of  *  Most  High.'  The  phrase 
El  Shaddai  may  be  8imply  an  intensifieation  of  El  itself, 
and  it  is  possihle  that  this  intensifieation  might  expres8 
the  elarifieation  of  the  idea  of  the  Divine  which  took 
plaee  in  Ahraham's  mind  at  the  time  of  his  eall.  It  may 
have  been  this  idea  that  his  faith  took  hold  of,  and  which 
su8tained  him  when  eommitting  himself  to  an  unknown 
way — *  God  the  Omnipotent ' — able  in  all  plaees  to  proteet 
him. 

As  to  the  term  Eloaeh,  vfh^  (Aram.  āah^  Arah.  ilah\ 
it  may  be  an  augmentation  of  El,  and  expres8,  as  is 
commonly  under8tood,  the  idea  of  poioer,  might.  But  even 
this  is  uneertain.  Some  supi^ose  it  to  be  a  literary  for- 
mation  taken  from  the  plural  Elohim.  But  the  Aramaie 
and  Arahie  forms  are  against  this ;  for  these  are  similar 
singular  forms,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to 
be  late  forms.  The  term  Eloaeh  oeeurs  in  poetry,  and  now 
and  then  in  late  prose. 

The  word  Elohim  is  a  plural,  and  probably  a  plural 
of  that  sort  called  the  plural  of  mxijedy  or  eminenee,  more 
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accurately  the  plural  of  fulness  or  greaintss,  It  is  eommon 
in  the  East  to  use  the  plural  to  express  the  idea  of  the 
singular  in  an  intensified  form.  Thus  the  Egyptian  feUah 
say8  not  rai  for  master,  but  arbdb ;  so  in  Hebrew  the  uame 
Bajal  =  Lord,  ovmer,  rukr,  is  used  in  the  plural  though 
the  eense  be  singular;  cf.  Isa.  i.  3,  "the  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  raaster's  crib"  OvV?  ^^^^)- 
The  singular  of  Elohim  means  probably  strength,  pomr,  or 
might,  and  the  plural  merely  intensifies  this  idea  —  the 
might  par  exceUence,  or  the  plenitude  of  might,  is  God. 
The  name  is  eommon  to  Israel  with  most  of  the  Shemitie 
peoples.  The  plural  form  is  unquestionably  prehistorie, 
%,e.  it  was  in  use  hefore  Israel  heeame  a  people.  In  use 
it  is,  though  a  plural,  regularly  construed  with  a  singular 
verh  or  adjective,  except  that  occasionally,  in  E,  it  has 
the  plural  verh  and  adjectiva^ 

Some   have    regarded    the   plural  form    Elohim   as  a    ^*     ""^ 
remnant  of  Polythei8m.      But  to  speak  of  *  the  gods '  is    *'  " '!  ^ 
not  natural  in  a  primitive  age,  and  this  ean  scarcely  be   o<  f^^^y 
the  origin  of  the  pluraL     No  doul)t   it  is  the  ease  that   w  i  i  /  / 
the  angels  or  superhuman  heings  are  also  called  Elohim,     JjilL 
ju8t  as   they  are  called   Elim\   and    there   might   lie   in 
that   the   idea   that   the  superhuman   world,  the  ruler  of 
man's   destiny,   wa8  composed   of  a   plurality   of  powers. 
This  would  not  point  to  Polytheism,  however,  but  rather 
to  the  earlier  stage  of  religion  called  Animism  or  Spiritism, 
when  men   thought   their  lives  and  de8tiny   were   under 

^  The  nAme  Si;  is  the  oMest  nauie  for  God  ;  BabyIonian  Uu^  where  u  ia 
nominative  oase  ;  Arahio,  *Udh ;  Aram.  'eldh.  Some  think  that  o'nS^  is 
pluiml  of  Vk,  through  insertion  of  an  A,  as  nip^,  n^«">?l<,  maids,  I  have  not 
aeen  any  eiamples  of  this  insertion  except  in  feminine  nouns,  and  the  h  'm 
Arahio  ilah  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  peeuliar  to  the  plural.  The 
SyTiac  Sh&meihin  is  probably  artifieial,  as  Shem  has  the  fem.  pl.  in  Hebrew 
aud  Aramaie.  The  attempt  to  eonneet  El  Elohim  with  elah^  elmi^  names  of 
treee  (Marti-Kayser),  8caroely  deserves  notioe.  The  general  idea  has  been 
that  h\i  iB  connected  with  ^k  =  to  be  slrong ;  if  this  were  the  ease  the  vowel  e 
would  be  long,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be.  The  suggestion  that  the  plural 
was  first  used  of  the  deities  of  some  partieular  Iocality  (W.  R.  Sniith)  has 
its  difficultie8,  as  usually  eaeh  locality  had  only  oue  deity.  The  idea  tbat 
Elohim  meant  the  fuLness  of  poivers  contained  iu  Qod  (Dillmaun),  is  too 
Ahstraet. 
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the  influenee  of  a  multitiule  of  forees  or  power8,  which, 
heing  unseen,  were  conceived  of  as  spirits,  inhahiting 
stones,  trees,  and  water8,  or  the  like.  If  this  were  the 
origin  of  the  plural,  it  would  point  to  a  far  back  pre- 
historie  time.  It  would  expres8  in  a  sense  an  advance 
upon  Animism,  inasmueh  as  the  various  spirits  were  no 
longer  considered  independent  and  multifarious,  but  were 
combined  into  a  iniitj,  and  thought  of  as  aeting  in  eoneert. 
The  next  step  to  this  would  be  the  individualising  of  this 
unity,  and  the  rise  of  Monotheism ;  or,  at  an^  rate,  there 
would  perhaps  arise  the  idea  that  among  these  Elohim  one 
was  monareh  and  the  rest  8ubsidiary  and  his  servants. 
This  is  not  unhke  the  representation  in  many  parts  of  the 
01d  Testament,  where  Jehovah  in  heaven  is  surrounded  by 
a  eourt,  a  multitude  of  other  heings  who  are  His  messengers. 
This  idea  is  frequent  in  Seripture  ;  but  whether  it  arose  in 
the  manner  just  sugge8ted  may  be  doubtf  ul.  If  we  eompare 
the  names  employed  by  the  Shemitie  nations  8urrounding 
Israel,  we  di8cover  that  they  all  cxpres8  very  mueh  the  same 
idea,  namely,  that  of  pow€r  or  rule.  They  express  a  high  level 
of  thought  regarding  God.  None  of  them  is  a  name  for 
the  heavens,  or  any  of  the  forees  of  nature  in  its  more 
material  aspeet.  They  are  all  ahstraetions  going  beyond 
phenomena ;  they  expres8  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  over 
phenomena,  who  has  a  metaphysical  existenca  They  are 
altogether  unlike  sueh  names  as  Z€v^  (Ih/aus),  the  hright 
sky,  or  Pheehus  Ajollo,  or  Ltteina,  Sueh  names  as  El, 
Elohim,  when  we  rememher  that  the  Shemite  attributed  all 
foree  or  power  to  spirit,  immediately  lead  to  the  eoneeption 
of  a  spiritual  heing. 

Sueh  names  as  El'Elyon,  El-Shaāāai,  do  not  of  them- 
selves  imply  Monotheism,  inasmueh  as  one  6od  Most  High, 
or  Almighty,  might  exi8t  though  there  were  minor  god8 ;  yet 
when  a  people  woi*8hipped  only  one  God,  and  conceived  Him 
as  Most  High,  or  Almighty,  the  step  wa8  very  short  to 
Monotheism. 

Again,   sueh   names  as     Eternal  God,'   'Living  God,' 
at  onee  suggest  spirituality ;  for  to  the  Shemitie  mind,  at 
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least  to  the  Hebrew8,  life  lay  in  the  spirit — which  they 
called  the  spirit  of  life.  Without,  therefore,  oomniitting 
oureelves  to  the  opinion  that  the  ahstraet  eoneeptions 
of  Monotheism  or  spirituality  were  in  the  mind  of  the 
wor8hipper8  in  the  patriarehal  age,  we  ean  pereeive  that 
their  eoneeptions  of  God  at  leaat  did  not  difler  greatly 
from  those  which  we  now  have. 

The  stage  of  religion  which  these  Divine  names  suggest 
wa8  probably  not  the  first  stage  of  Shemitie  religion,  nor 
was  it  the  last.  It  is  always  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  first 
eoneeptions  of  God  among  any  peopla  Po8sibly  in  the 
main  they  originate  in  impressious  produced  on  man  by  the 
heavens  in  their  various  aspeeta  These  aspeets  awaken 
feelings  in  man  of  a  power  ahove  him,  or  it  may  be  of  many 
power8.  This  is  probably  the  primary  eoneeption  of  God. 
This  primary  eoneeption  may  be  monotheistie,  if  the  phe- 
nomena  ohserve^  be  con8idered  due  to  some  power  ahove 
them, — and  this  is  the  stage  to  which  the  Shemitie  names 
for  God  helong ;  or  polythei8tic,  if  the  phenomena  them- 
selves  be  considered  power8,  or  the  manifestation  of  separate 
power8.  But  the  Shemitie  religions  did  not  remain  on  this 
level.  So  far  as  we  know  them,  they  either  advanced,  like 
the  religion  of  Israel,  or  declined.  One  ean  readily  per- 
eeive  how  Pol^theism  would  arise  at  a  later  stage  by  the 
mere  faet  of  difTerent  names  existing.  It  was  forgotten  or 
not  ob8erved  that  these  names  originally  expre88ed  very 
mueh  the  same  idea,  although  one  trihe  used  one  name  and 
another  a  difTerent  ona  The  names  used  by  difierent  trihes 
were  naturally  con8idered  different  god8.  By  length  of 
time  their  wor8hip  had  taken  different  forms  of  development 
among  the  different  trihes ;  and  this  variety  of  eultus,  coupled 
with  the  different  name,  8uggested  a  different  deity. 

The  most  various  and  contradictory  eonelusions  have 
been  reached  on  the  que8tion,  What  was  the  primary  form 
of  the  Shemitie  religion  ?  and  on  the  que8tion,  What  wa8  it 
that  sugge8ted  the  eoneeption  of  God  which  we  ohserve 
existing  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Ganaanites 
and  Phoenieians,  Baal  was  connected  with  the  sun ;  the  sun 
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wa8  Baal,  or  Baal  resided  in  the  siin.  And  attempts  have 
been  made  to  eonneot  the  God  of  Israel  either  with  the 
Sun,  the  god  of  fire,  or  with  Satum.  These  attempts  have 
little  foimdation,  and  eannot  be  said  to  have  had  mueh 
sueeess.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  God  of  Israel 
is  often  compared  to  a  fire, — His  feet  toueh  the  land, 
and  it  melts  (Amos  ix.  5).  But  that  is  in  metaphor. 
Others,  again,  have  pursued  a  different  line.  It  is  eertain 
that  some  of  the  Shemitie  trihes,  sueh  as  the  Arabs, 
worshipped  stones;  and  it  has  heen  supix)sed  that  the 
primary  religion  of  Israel  wa8  this  stone-wor8hip.  Jacob 
set  up  a  stone.  Jehovah  is  of ten  named  *  Roek,'  and  even 
called  the  *  Stone  of  Israel.*  Professor  Dozy,  of  Leyden, 
thought  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  "  Look  unto  the  roek 
whence  ye  were  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
ye  were  digged"  (li.  1), — the  referenee  heing  to  Ahraham 
and  Sarah, — showed  that  Ahraham  and  Sarah  were  two 
stone  deities  of  early  Israel.  Von  Hartmann,  again,  took 
a  diflferent  line,  supposing  that  Ahram  means  High  Father, 
and  Sarah  jprincess,  gueen  ;  and  that  the  two  are  still  deitie8, 
names  for  the  supreme  god  and  his  eonsort — the  sun  and 
moon.  And  Kuenen  considered  Satum  to  have  been  the 
original  object  of  Israers  worship,  according  to  the  passage 
in  Amos :  "  Ye  have  bome  .  .  .  the  star  of  your  god." 
(v.  26).  But  Kuenen  wa8  probably  mistaken  in  his 
opinion  that  the  prophet  ^eserihes  the  events  in  the  wilder- 
ness  in  that  passaga 

These  instanees  are  suflSeient  to  8how  the  worth  of 
attempts  of  this  kind.  There  is  absolutely  no  material,  and 
the  imagination  has  unlimited  seope. 

Our  position  must  be  this :  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  early  Shemitie  wor8hip.  How  the  idea8  of  God  arose  it 
is  impossihle  to  8ay ;  their  origin  Ues  beyond  the  horizon  of 
history.  So  far  as  Israel  is  conceraed,  the  eomparison  of 
God  to  a  roek,  or  a  stone,  or  fire,  or  anything  material, 
is  now  entirely  figurative,  and  meant  to  expres8  ethieal 
properties. 

The  names  I  have  referred  to  are  8carcely  elements  of 
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revelation.  They  are  names  preceding  revelation,  at  least 
to  the  family  of  Israel,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
Seriptura  Neither  Elohim  nor  J?/  is  a  revealed  name. 
They  are,  however,  names  that  truly  expres8  the  attrihutes 
or  heing  of  Grod,  and  could  be  adopted  by  Seripture.  It  is 
possihle,  however,  in  view  of  what  is  said  in  Ex.  vL  2,  that  the 
name  Shaāāai  may  be  an  element  of  revelation.  The  state- 
ment  given  there  as  to  OtoA.  appearing  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Hebrew  raee  as  EUShaāāai,  is  made  by  the  writer  who  is 
usually  known  as  the  Elohist.  There  is  every  reason  to 
regard  the  statement  as  historieaL  And  if  we  look  into 
the  Ist  ehapter  of  the  Book  of  Numhers,  which  refers  to 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  we  find  eertain  names  compounded 
with  Shaddai.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  also  shares 
the  idea  of  the  Elohist,  and  puts  Shaāāai  into  the  mouth  of 
his  patriarehal  speakers. 

4.   Th>e  Name  Jehavah. 

Mueh  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  name 
^ehovah,  but  little  light  has  heen  east  upon  it.  A  few 
things  may  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  it.  (1)  It  seems 
a  name  peeulitir  to  the  people  of  Israel,  to  this  hraneh 
of  the  Shemitie  family.  This  is  no  more  remarkahle 
than  that  Ohemosh  should  be  peeuliar  to  Ammon,  another 
hraneh,  or  Moloeh  to  Moab,  still  another.  The  word  does 
appear  in  proper  names  of  other  trihes,  but  when  U8ed 
by  them  it  seems  borrowed.  (2)  From  prehistorie  tiiiies 
it  is  prohahle  that  God  was  wor8hipped  by  this  family 
under  this  name,  or  at  least  that  the  name  was  known 
in  Israel ;  the  mother  of  Moses  has  a  name  compounded 
with  it,  and  it  is  eertain  that  the  name  heeame  at 
the  Exodus  the  name  of  6od  in  eovenant  with  Israel. 
But  the  faet  that  Moses  could  eome  hefore  Israel  with 
this  name  as  known  to  Israel,  implies  that  it  was  not 
new  in  his  day.  (3)  The  real  derivation  and  meaning  of 
the  name  are  wholly  unknown.  Its  true  pronuneiation 
has  also  been  lost,  from  the  rise  of  a  superstition  that 
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it  wa8  iinlawfiil  to  pronounee  it.  This  superRtition  prob- 
ably  ifl  earlier  than  the  Septuagint  translation,  which 
renders  it  by  Kvpio<:,  just  as  the  Massoretes  suhstitute 
Adhonai  for  it.  (4)  In  the  Pentateueh  the  word  is  hrought 
into  eonneetion  with  the  verh  to  be.  Tliis,  however,  is 
not  an  aoeount  of  the  aotual  ongin  of  the  name,  but  only 
a  play  at  niost  referring  to  its  signifioanee,  or  perhaps 
more  probably  eonneeting  a  signifieanee  with  it.  But  the 
signifioanee  thus  connected  with  it  is  of  extreme  import- 
anee,  heeause  it  expresses,  if  not  the  original  meaning  of 
the  name,  which  probably  had  heen  lost,  the  meaning 
which  it  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Israel  during  their 
historie  perioA 

And  this,  not  its  primary  sense,  is,  of  eourse,  what 
is  important  for  us.  As  connected  with  the  verb  to 
hey  it  is  the  third  singular  imperfeet  When  spoken  by 
Jehovah  Himself  this  is  the  first  person  *^)J}'^i  or  in  a 
longer  form,  which  merely  makes  more  ahsolute  the  simple 
form,  *^'!J}^  "^K^  n^nK.  The  verb  to  be  in  Hebrew  hardly 
expresses  the  idea  of  ahsolute  or  self  -  existence ;  it 
rather  expresse8  what  is  or  vnll  be  historieall^,  and  the 
imperfeet  tense  must  mean  not  /  am,  but  /  vriU  be. 
In  Ex.  iii.  11-14  the  revelation  of  the  name  mn^  is  de- 
Bcribed — "  And  Moses  said  unto  6od,  Who  am  I,  that  I 
8hould  go  unto  Pharaoh  ? "  And  God  said,  "  I  will  be 
with  thee,  l^V  •^!*'?^  ^? "  .  .  .  And  Moses  8aid  unto  God, 
Behold,  when  I  eome  unto  the  childi*en  of  Israel,  and  shall 
say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me 
unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  me,  What  is  His  name  ? 
what  shall  I  8ay  unto  them  ?  And  God  said  imto  Moses, 
n\"i«  nB^«  n^m :  and  he  said,  "  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 

•  ■     •      ,     ■•  ••        "•  •      ••     •      ■••  y  m/ 

■      •■•••••|b  V 

ehiUren  of  Israel,  Ehyeh  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  That 
is,  God  when  speaking  of  Himself  is  n^nK,  and  when  spoken 
of  7^\T\\  In  the  time  of  Hosea  the  etymological  signifiea- 
tion  of  Jehovah  was  still  present  to  men*8  minda  Heneo 
He  says :  "  I  will  not  be  to  you,  D3^  7V^j\^  \h  "  (ehap.  i.  9) : — 
"  ye  are  not  My  people,  and  I  am  not,  »^^.9«,  to  you." 

It  seems  eertain  that  in  Isa.  xl.  8eq.  the  name  Jehovab 
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is  not  U8ed  as  having  any  speeial  signifieanee  etymologically, 
but  is  the  name  for  God  ab8olutely.  Ere  these  ehapters 
were  written  the  idea  of  God  had  pa8sed  through  various 
stagea  The  unity  of  God  had  heeome  a  formal  eoneeption. 
It  had  been  di8CU88ed,  and  the  opposite  idea  of  there  heing 
more  God8  had  heen  set  against  it.  *Jehovah'  in  the 
prophet'8  mouth  expre88e8  the  idea  of  the  one  true  God. 
And  i8  not  miT  (simpl^)  in  this  prophet  (loa.  xl.  8eq.)  =  to 
niKav  7jSn]  or  c^ni?n  ^«n,  -i«-jb^.  B^np  in  the  earlier  prophets  ? 
It  is  not  an  ontologieal  name,  but  a  redemptive  one. 
It  doe8  not  describe  God  on  the  8ide  of  His  nature,  but 
on  that  of  His  saving  operations,  His  Uving  activity 
among  His  people,  and  His  influenee  upon  them.  Yet  it 
is  prohahle  that  it  is  a  description  of  Jehovah  in  Himself, 
and  not  merely  as  He  will  manifest  Himself  to  IsraeL 
"  I  will  be  that  I  will  be,"  expres8es  the  sameness  of 
Jehovah,  His  con8tancy  —  His  heing  ever  like  Himself. 
It  does  not  e^press  what  other  attrihutes  He  had, — these 
were  largely  suggeste^  by  the  faet  of  His  heing  God ; 
it  rather  e^presses  what  all  His  attrihutes  make  Him, 
— the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  for  ever,  the  true  in 
eovenant  relation,  the  unehanging;  henee  it  is  8aid,  **I 
am  Jehovah,  I  ehange  not"  (Mal.  iii   6). 

The  pronuneiation  Jehovah  has  no  pretenee  to  be  right. 
It  was  not  introduced  into  currency  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  ahout  1520.^  It  is  a  mongrel  word,  which 
has  arisen  from  uniting  the  vowel8  of  one  word  with 
the  eonsonants  of  another — the  vowel8  of  the  word  ^^"i? 
with  the  eonsonants  of  this  8acred  name.  This  name 
hegan,  for  whatever  reasons,  early  to  fall  into  di8use. 
Already  it  is  avoided  in  some  of  the  latest  hooks  of  the 
01d  Testament,  as  Eeelesiastea     In  the  8econd  Book  of  the 

*  WTien  votoel  signs  wero  invented  and  written  in  MSS.  (600-900  a.d.)  the 
praetiee,  when  one  word  wa8  8ub8tituted  for  another  in  reading,  wa8  to 
attaeh  the  vowel8  of  the  word  to  be  sub8titute'l  to  the  eonsonants  of  the 
original  word.  Thus  the  vowels  of  'ādihiāy  were  attachod  to  the  eonsonants 
yhvh.  In  1518  a.d.,  Petrus  Galatinus,  eonfessor  of  Leo  x.,  proix)sed  to  rcad 
the  vowels  and  eonsonants  as  one  word,  and  thus  arose  Vihōvāh — iehovah — 
y  reqiiiriiig  to  be  8pelled  with  H  iii8tcad  of  ā. 
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Fsalms  it  is  little  used,  and  it   is  eyident  that  here  in 
many  eases  it  has  been  removed  from   plaees  where  it 
8tood,   and    the   name    Elohim    substituted    in    its    room 
(eompare  Ps.  xiv.  with  Ps.  liii.).     It  is  prohahle,  as   we 
have  said,  that  a  superstitious  dread  was  the  eause  of 
the  disuse.     We  found  in  Amos  the  sentiment  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  must  not  be  mentioned,  lest  He  sliouH 
be  provoked  to  infliot  new  ealamities.     In  Lev.  xxiv.  11 
we   read   that    the    son    of   an    Israelitish    woman  whose 
fathor  was  an  Eg^ptian  hlasphemeā  the  name,  D^n  i^')^  as 
we  translate  it.     But  in  ver.   16  the  Septuagint  ab:eady 
translates  it  as  if  =»  A^  nameā  the  name  (ovofia^eov  t6  6vofia) ; 
and  the   exegesis   of   the   Jewish    eommentators   on    the 
passage  is — "  he  who  names  the  name  niiT  shall  be  killed." 
This  superstitious  reverenee  of   later  Judaism  appeara  in 
many  ways ;  for  example,  in  the  Targums  in8tead  of  "  the 
Lord   said,"  it    is  always  "the  word   of   the   Lord  8aid." 
Gradually  the  name  heeame  altogether  avoided,  and  the 
word  Adhonai,  Lorā,  substituted  in  its  plaee.     According 
to  the  tradition,  the  pronuneiation  of   the  name   lingered 
for  a  time  on  the  priests*  lips,  in  sacred  plaees  and  things, 
after  it  was  hanishe^  from  the  mouths  of  eomraon  men; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  heen  still  uttered  in  the  first  times 
of  the  Second  Temple  in  the  sanctuary  at  the  pronuneiation 
of  the  hlessing,  and  by  the  high   priest   on   the   Day  of 
Atonement.     But  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just,  that  is,  from  the  first  half  of  the  third  ceutury  B.c., 
it  was  exchanged  here  also  for  Adhonai,  as  had  long  been 
the  praetiee  out8ide  the  Temple.     The  Jews  maintain  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  pronuneiation  has  been  quite 
lost  sinee  the  destruction  of  the  temple.     As  the  name 
Aelhonai  was  8ub8titutcd  for  it  by  the  Jewi8h  readers,  this 
ptissoil  into   the   Septuagint  as   Kvpiq<;,  and  into   modem 
versions  Jis  LoRD.     It  is  not  quite  eertain  what  induced  the 
Jews  to  suhstitute  the  word  Lord  for  this  name ;  but  it  is 
almost  eertain  that  no  inferenee  ean  be  drawn  from  this  suh- 
stitution  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jchorah. 
The  name  ultimately  heeame  =  the  true  God,  God  absolutely, 
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as  even  in  Isa.  xL  flf.  Henee  Lord  wa8  a  good  siihstitute 
for  it.  Various  reasons  eonspire  together  in  favour  of  the 
pronuneiation  now  eurrent  nin^,  Ya!wd  (variously  8pelled 
Jdhv4y  ftahveh,  Yahve,  Yahveh,  Yahweh,  ete.)  First,  the 
name  heeame  early  contracted.  The  eommon  eontraetion 
^rp  at  the  end  of  names  points  to  ]n!  (as  ^ne^  =  inr),  which 
is  the  ordiuary  form  of  eontraetion  sueh  word8  undergo. 
Again,  the  aneient  transeription  into  Greek  is  either  ia^e 
or  iaa>,  which  expres8  respeetivel^  the  long  or  the  eon- 
tracted  form.  Theodoret  transliterates  the  pronuneiation 
of  the  Samaritans  (who  continued  to  speak  the  word)  la^e ; 
and  similar  transliterations  are  given  by  other  writer8, 
e,g.  eiement  of  Alexandria.  The  traditional  etymology 
}X)int8  in  the  same  direction.^  According  to  this  deriva- 
tion  the  word  is  third  singular  imperfeet  of  the  verb  mn 
in  its  arehaie  form — the  old  imperfeet  of  which  would  be 
spelled  «TiiT  equally  in  Kal  and  Hiphil.  We  may  assume 
that  this  is  the  true  pronuneiation  of  the  word. 

As  to  its  origin  and  meaning,  it  may  be  a8sumed  on 
various  ground8  that  the  name,  although  it  somehow 
received  new  currency  and  signifieanee  in  eonneetion  with 
Israel  from  Moses,  is  far  older  than  his  time.  One  ground 
is  the  form  of  the  word.  It  seems  to  be  an  arehaie  form 
in  which  v  fills  the  plaee  of  the  more  modern  y.  But 
certainly  in  Moses'  time  the  ehange  into  y  in  the  verb  n\n 
had  already  long  taken  plaee.  In  the  eognate  languages 
the  V  remains,  and  the  name  must  helong  to  a  time  when 
Hebrew  had  not  di8sociated  itself  so  far  from  its  sister 
tongues  as  it  had  done  by  the  time  when  Israel  had  be- 
eome  a  nation.     The  8econd  ground  is  the  general  repre- 

^  Various  etyiiiologie8  have  becn  8uggcsted.  Some  have  referred  the  namo 
to  the  Arah  harah,  to  hreatht  or  hloto^  Vahveh  heing  the  god  who  is  heard  in 
the  storm,  whose  hreath  is  the  wind,  and  the  thunder  his  voiee.  Others 
think  of  havah  in  the  sense  of  to  /o//,  eausative  to  fell^  and  take  Vahveh  to 
be  he  vihofalU  (the  meteorite  or  BaityIion),  or  he  who  fells^  i,t,  prostrates 
with  his  thunderbolt, — again  the  Storm-god.  Others,  again,  refer  the  word 
to  havah  (arehaie  form  of  hayah)=to  he^  in  the  causative=to  make  tohe ; 
thiu  Vahveh  would  be  lie  who  hrings  into  existcnce,  either  nature  or  eventa 
— the  Greator  or  the  providential  Ruler.  These  and  other  ooigeetuni^ 
howevBr,  have  little  valne. 
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sentation  of  the  histor^,  according  to  which  the  name  is 
aneient.  Not  onIy  is  Jahweh  the  same  Goel  as  the 
fathers  wor8hipped,  for  He  8ay8  to  Moses,  "I  am  Jahweh  " 
— and  again,  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers " ;  but  the 
hi8tory  declare8  expre88ly  of  the  time  of  Enos,  "  then  hegan 
men  to  eall  on  the  name  of  Jahweh"  (Gen,  iv.  26);  and 
the  writer8  of  the  histor^  put  the  name  into  the  mouths 
of  the  forefathers  of  IsraeL  Added  to  this  \b  the  faet 
that  the  name  appears  already  in  a  contracted  form  nj  in 
the  Song  at  the  Red  Sea,  which  implies  8ome  considerable 
term  of  e^istenee;  and  that  it  enters  into  eomposition  in 
the  name  Jbchebed,  the  mother  of  Mosea  No  doubt  these 
inferenees  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  name  may  seem 
difficult  to  reeoneile  with  that  other  statement  made  in 
Exodus,  that  the  name  wa8  not  known  to  the  patriarehs : 
"  I  appeared  unto  the  fathers  as  El  Shaddai,  but  by  My 
name  Jahweh  was  I  not  known  to  them."  But  this  ean 
haixlly  mean  that  the  name  wa8  unknown,  but  only  that 
its  real  signifieanee  had  never  yet  been  experienced  by 
them,  and  that  now  God  would  manifest  Himself  fully 
in  the  eharaeter  expre88ed  by  this  name,  which  from 
heneeforth  heeame  His  name  as  God  of  Israel. 

Some  seholars  have  endeavoui^d  to  make  it  prohahle 
that  the  name  wa8  learned  by  Moses  from  the  Midianite  or 
Kenite  trihes,  into  a  priestl^  family  of  which  he  had 
married.  They  argue  that  the  name  was  U8ed  by  these 
trihes  for  the  god  whom  they  wor8hipped,  and  who8e  seat 
they  supposed  to  be  on  one  of  the  high  mountains  in  the 
de8ert,  wheie  they  roamed  and  pa8tured  their  flock&  It 
was  when  Moses  had  led  the  floeks  of  his  father-in-law  to 
the  back  of  Horeh  that  Jahweh  appeared  to  him  in  a 
huming  bush.  It  wa8  to  the  same  locality  that  Moses  led 
the  people  to  worship  this  Go(l,  and  to  reeeive  from  Him 
His  law.  It  is  not  at  all  eertain  where  Sinai  or  Horeh 
lay ;  the  traditional  modern  site  is  not  beyond  question. 
In  the  aneieut  hymn,  the  lilessing  of  Moses,  iu  Deut 
xxxiii.,  it  is  said :  "  Jehovah  eame  from  Sinai,  and  rose  from 
Seii'  unto  them;    He    shined  forth    from    Mount  Paran." 
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Seir  is  Edom,  and  Mount  Paran  is  very  con8iderably  north 
of  the  present  Sinai.  The  same  representation  oeeurs  in 
the  very  aneient  Song  of  Deborah :  "  Jahweh,  when  Thou 
wente8t  forth  out  of  Seir,  when  Thou  marchedst  out  of  the 
field  of  £dom  .  .  .  the  mountains  flowed  down  at  the 
presenee  of  Jahweh,  even  yon  Sinai  at  the  presenee  of 
Jahweh,  the  6od  of  Israel "  (Judg.  v.  4,  5).  And  there 
are  other  similar  passages.  The  question  of  the  situatiou 
of  Sinai,  however,  is  of  little  consequence.  More  interest- 
ing  is  the  que8tion  whether  Sinai  was  thought  to  be  the 
loeal  seat  of  Jehovah,  and  whether  He  and  His  name 
were  known  to  the  trihe  to  which  Moses  was  related  by 
marriage.  Elijah,  the  great  upholder  of  Jehovah's  sole 
worsliip  in  Israel,  fled  from  Jezebel,  and  went  to  the 
mount  of  God.  But  the  prophet,  who  said :  "  If  Jeliovah 
be  6od,  follow  Him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him " 
(1  Kings  xviiL  21),  would  scarcely  fancy  that  Jehovah 
had  any  partieular  seat.  His  seeking  the  mount  of  6od 
is  8uflBciently  explained  by  the  historieal  manifestation 
at  the  giving  of  the  Law.  Might  we  suppose  that  the 
faet  that  Moses  led  the  people  to  Sinai  was  8ufficiently 
explained  by  Jehovah*6  manifestation  to  himself  in  the 
bush  ?  Or  is  it  not  possihle  that  at  that  time  Jehovah 
was  thought  to  have  a  eonneetion  specially  with  this 
region.  If  He  had,  then  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
trihes  ahout  the  mountain  worshipped  Him.  When  the 
people  sought  leave  of  Pharaoh  to  go  and  saerifiee  to  their 
6od,  Moses  said :  "  The  6od  of  the  Hel)rews  hath  met  with 
us ;  let  us  go,  we  pray  thee,  three  days'  joumey  into  the 
wildemes8,  and  saerifiee  to  Jehovah  our  6od,  lest  He  fall 
upon  us  with  pestilenee  "  (Ex.  v.  3).  This  might  seem  to 
imply  that  Jehovah  was  8pecially  to  be  found  in  the 
wildemes8.  As  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  south  of 
Palestine,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  hefore  going  down 
to  Egypt,  and  as  their  abode  when  in  Egypt  was  in  the 
east  of  the  country  bordenng  still  on  the  desert,  it  might 
be  that  some  of  the  trihes  were  allied  with  them  in 
rehgion.     It  is,  of  eourse,  known  that  the  Kenites  attached 
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themselves  to  Israel ;  and  in  Judg.  iv.  1 1  the  Kenites 
appear  identified  with  the  Midianites,  the  relatives  of 
Moses ;  for  it  is  said :  **  Now  Heher  the  Kenite  had 
severed  himself  from  the  Kenites,  even  from  the  children 
of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  had  pitched  his 
tent  near  by  Kadesh."  Hebrew  tradition,  however,  nowhere 
show8  any  traee  of  the  idea  that  Jehovah  was  worshipped 
by  any  trihe  except  Israel  itself.  When  Hobab  eame  to 
visit  Moses  and  the  eamp  of  Israel,  and  Moses  narrated  to 
him  the  wonder8  done  by  Jehovah  in  Egypt,  and  His 
redemption  of  Israel,  he  exclaimed:  "Now  know  I  that 
Jehovah  is  greater  than  all  gods"  (Ex.  xviiL  11).  In 
the  description,  too,  of  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah  on 
Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  Law,  it  is  said  that  He 
had  eome  āotvn  upon  the  mountain ;  a  method  of  speaking 
which  does  not  imply  that  He  had  His  permanent  seat 
there.^ 

^  It  is  hold  by  aome  that  the  woTd  Jahvxh,  or  a  similar  term,  oeeurs  in 
AssTrian.  Hommel  elaims  to  have  foimd  a  Divine  naroe  /,  Aif  or  Va,  in 
We6tem  Shemitie,  the  original,  he  thinks,  of  which  the  Hebrew  iTirr  was  a 
later  eipansion.  The  Rev.  G.  Margoliouth  reganls  the  Babylonian  lA,  £A, 
H£A,  and  the  Hebrew  Yah  as  forming  an  equation  {Conlemporary  Heviao, 
Oet  1898).  Pre8ident  Warren,  of  Hoston,  takes  8ul»8tantially  the  same  view, 
only  refiising  to  identif7,  as  Mr.  Margoliouth  does,  the  Habylonian  £A  with 
Sin,  the  Moon-god.  He  looks  upon  the  shorter  form  JH,  Vahf  as  the  West 
Shemitie  form  of  the  £ast  Shemitie  £A,  or  Proto-Shemitie  EIA,  and  applies 
this  aeeount  of  Jah,  Jahioehf  to  the  explanation  of  the  oall  of  Moses  (the 
serpent  heing  £a's  &miliar  synibol),  the  ehanging  of  water  into  blood,  the 
unlevitieal  lihation  of  water  to  Jehovah  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  vii.  6,  the  signs 
asked  by  Gideon  ( Jndg.  vi  86-40),  the  healing  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  the 
production  of  water  from  the  smitten  roek,  ote.  {Methoāist  Hevieto,  January 
1902  ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hans  Spoer  in  the  Ameriean  Joumal  of  Semitie 
Languages  and  Literatures,  iviii.  1).  Carrying  out  to  its  utmost  length 
the  disposition,  represente^  by  Winokler,  Radau,  and  others,  to  regard  Israel 
as  depcndent  for  most  things  on  Babylonian  eivilisation  and  religion,  Professor 
Friedrioh  Delitz8eh  now  olaims  that  even  the  idea  of  God  is  Babylonian, 
and  revives  the  theory  that  El  originally  expros8ed  the  eoneeption  of  ffoal. 
Ho  thinks  that  this  'goal'  wa8  held  to  be  one,  and  asserts  that  he  iind8 
even  the  Divine  namo  Vahtoehf  and  the  phraso  *' Yahwe}i  is  God,"  in  early 
Babylonian  texts  (see  his  Babel  und  Bibel).  He  rcads  the  word8  in  question 
as  la-ah-ve-ilUf  la-hu-uni-ilu,  and  takes  the  rendering  to  be  "Jahweh  is 
Gorl."  But  the  translations  are  of  the  most  doubtful  kind.  See  Gunkers 
Isra^el  und  Baffylonienj  Kōberlo'8  BaJfylaniscJie  Oultur  und  hihliaeht  Iteliifum, 
Konig's  Bihel  und  Bahel,   Kitt^l's  Der  Babel-Bihcl-StrcU  und  die  Ofen- 
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In  an  interesting  e88ay  on  the  name,  Eauelissin  proves, 
I  think,  conclusively  these  two  points :  first,  that  the 
niany  forras  and  exaniple8  of  the  name  to  be  found  in 
Greek,  on  amulets  and  in  other  inseriptions,  are  all  deriv- 
ahle  from  the  word  as  pronounced  Yahweh,  i.e,  as  U8ed 
among  the  Jewi8h  people;  and  second,  that  there  is  no 
traee  of  the  term  as  a  name  for  God  among  other  Shemitie 
speaking  nations.^  It  is  often  foimd  used  by  sueh  nations, 
but  alway8  seems  derived  from  Israel.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  name  is  a  peeuliar  heritage  of  Israel ;  though 
this  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  antiquity 
of  the  name,  nor  with  its  derivation  from  a  root  eommon 
to  all  the  Shemitie  languages.  The  word  amlak  used  for 
God  in  Ethiopie  is  peeuliar  to  this  division  of  the  Shemitie 
raees ;  but  it  may  probably  be  very  aneient,  and  is  certainly 
formed  from  a  root  eommon  to  them  all.  But  sinee  the 
name  is  peeuliar  to  Israel,  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
what  information  we  ean  glean  from  statements  made  in 
the  01d  Testament  regarding  its  meaning,  and  upon  our 
own  conjectures  from  the  sense  of  the  root  and  the  form 
of  the  word. 

As  to  the  faet  that  the  01d  Testament  eonneets  the 
name  with  the  verb  n\n  to  be,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
8ay  in  sueh  eases  of  apparent  etymologising  whether  there 
be  a  real  derivation  or  only  a  referenee  by  way  of  play  to 
a  root  of  similar  80und.  Thus  Eve  called  her  son  1^5,  for 
she  8aid,  "  I  have  gotten  (^0^?P)  a  man  from  the  Lord " 
(Gen.  iv.  1),  The  word  ^^p  has  a  similar  8oimd,  but 
probably  a  different  sense  from  n^p,  The  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  called  the  child  whom  she  re8cued  Moshe — 
"  heeause  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the  water,  ^HKte " 
(Ex.  ii.  10);  but  the  name  Moses  is  probably  purely 
Egyptian,  and  the  referenee  to  the  Hebrew  vorh  a  mero 
play.     The  same  may  certainly  be  the  ease  with  the  word 

harunffs/rage,  Leimdorfer'8  7)^r  Jhwh-Fund  von  Babel  in  der  Sifml,  ete.  eto. 
On  the  Telra^rammatan,  see  Oriver  in  Stuāia  Biblica,  188.5  ;  T.  Tyler  in  tlie 
Jewixh  Quarterly  Revi^w,  July  1901,  ete. — Eu. 

^  See  hia  Stiuiien  zur  Semiliselun  lleligionagesehiehU, — £d. 
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Jahweh ;  its  eonneetion  with  the  verh  n\n  in  its  ordinary 
sense  niay  be  merely  a  play.  Still,  even  if  tliis  were  so, 
we  have  in  this  p]ay,  if  not  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name,  an  indication  of  what  it  meant.  At  the  time 
when  this  etymology  arose  and  was  eurrent,  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Jahweh  to  Israel  could  be  expre8sed  by  the  im- 
perfeet  of  the  verb  n^n,  to  be — the  modem  n^nK,  or  at  least. 
the  fuller  formula  '^  "»K'«  'K  wa8  felt  to  give  the  signiliea- 
tion  of  the  aneient  Jahweh.  We  eannot  be  eertain,  of 
eourse,  when  the  passage  in  Exodus  was  written.  But 
even  if  in  its  written  form  it  is  the  product  of  a  mueh 
later  age,  it  most  probably  expresses  an  old  historieal 
tradition.  Mueh  of  the  Pentateueh  may  be  in  its  present 
form  of  comparatively  late  date,  and  not  unnaturally  a 
writer  living  in  a  late  age  may  mix  up  some  of  his  own 
eoneeptions  with  those  of  a  former  time,  and  eolour  his 
delineations  of  the  past  with  ideas  that  helong  to  his  own 
time.  But  wholesale  fahrieations  of  a  past  history  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  more  modbrn  age  are  very  improh- 
able.  And  this  improbability  is  indefinitely  heightened  in 
the  domain  of  aneient  Sheniitie  literature. 

To  Moses  the  name  Jahweh,  which  he  elevated  into 
sueh  prominenee,  must  have  had  a  meaning  of  its  own, 
and  he  is  ju8t  as  likely  to  have  connected  that  aneient 
name  with  the  verb  n^n  as  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  certainly 
does  80.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  01d  Testament  eon- 
neets  the  nanie  with  the  verh  »Tn  in  its  modern  sense. 
The  imperfeet  Qal  of  the  verb  n^n,  as  used  in  the  times 
of  Moses  and  Hosea,  ex])resse8  the  meaning  of  Jahweh. 
It  is  certainly  possihle  that  the  aneient  name  Jahweh  is 
derived  from  this  verb  in  its  more  aneient  and  primary 
sense.  This  sense  is  probably  to  fall ;  and  some,  as  we 
have  said,  have  8uppo8ed  the  name  nin^  to  be  a  Hiphil 
from  this,  and  to  mean  the  felUr,  the  prostrator — a  name 

which  would  be  allied  to  O^'?^^^  ^"^  ^'^-^-  (^^  ^^^®  ^^^  were 
derive(l  fi  oni  nnr,  whicli  is  nut  likoly) ;  just  us  others  have 
supp<jsed  it  to  be  a  lliphil,  in  the  sense  of  to  eanse  to  6e, 
and  meaning  the  Oreator.     But  sueh  inquiries  lie  without 
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tlie  01(1  Testament  horizon.  To  the  Isr«ielites  of  history 
the  eovenant  name  Jahweh  has  a  meaning  which  may  be 
expre88ed  by  the  first  singiilar  imperfeot  Qal  of  nM,  to  be. 
Now,  two  things  must  be  premiseel  ahout  this  verb.  First, 
the  imperfeet  of  sueh  a  stative  verb  as  iTn  must  be  taken 
in  tlie  sense  of  a  future.  I  do  not  think  there  is  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  a  ease  of  the  imperfeet  of  this  verb  having 
the  sense  of  the  English  present.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
perfeet.  The  word  means  to  fall,  fall  out,  heeome  ;  henee 
its  perfeet  is  eeiuivalent  to  to  be.  The  imperfeet  must  be 
rendered,  /  will  be.  Second,  n^n  does  not  mean  to  be 
essentialli/,  but  to  be  phenomenally ;  it  is  not  elvae,  but 
fiveaōaL  It  eannot  be  used  ordinarily  to  express  *  heing ' 
in  the  sense  of  existence.  Now  these  two  faets  regarding 
iTn  exclude  a  large  numher  of  conjectures  as  to  the  mean- 
ing  of  Jahweh.  In  the  first  plaee,  the  translation  /  am  is 
doubly  false :  the  tense  is  wrong,  heing  present ;  and  the 
idea  is  wrong,  heeause  am  is  used  in  the  sense  of  essential 
existence.  AU  those  interpretations  which  proceed  upon 
the  ftupposition  that  the  word  is  a  name  of  God  as  the 
8elf-existent,  the  ahsolute,  of  which  the  Septuagint*s  o  &p 
ia  the  most  eonspieuous  illustration,  must  be  set  aside. 
Apart  from  the  faet  that  sueh  ahstraet  eoneeptions  are 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  eonereteness 
of  Oriental  thought,  especially  in  the  most  early  times, 
the  nature  of  the  verb  and  the  tense  peremptorily  forbid 
them. 

Seeonā,  the  translation  /  ivill  be,  or  /  unll  be  what 
I  will  be,  while  right  as  to  tense,  must  be  guarded  also 
against  having  a  metaphysical  sense  imported  into  the 
word8  will  be,  Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression 
denoted  the  eternity  of  God,  or  the  self  -  eormstenee  of 
God,  or  His  ahsolute  freeāom  and  His  invioldbility  from 
all  side8  of  the  ereature  universe ;  but  these  eonstruetions 
also  put  a  sense  upon  nM  which  it  eannot  bear.  The 
expre8sion  /  unll  be  is  a  historieal  f ormula ;  it  refers,  not 
to  what  God  will  be  in  Himself;  it  is  no  predication 
leganling  His  nature,  but  one  regarding  what  He  wiU 
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approve  Hiniself  to  othere,  reganiiiig  wliat  He  will  8how 
Hiinself  to  ]>e  to  those  in  oovenant  with  Him.  The  name  is 
not  a  name  like  Elohim,  which  expresses  God  on  the  side  of 
His  heing,  as  essential,  manifoId  power ;  it  is  a  word  that 
expresse8  rather  relation — Elohim  in  relation  to  Israel  is 
Jahweh.  In  this  respeet  the  word  has  almost  the  same 
signifieation  as  the  term  enn^  h6ly ;  the  "^  'p  and  Jahweh 
are  ona  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Hosea  8ays  to  Israel : 
Qy?  'h  K?  I  tvill  not  be  tō  y<m ;  but  I  "  will  save  them  by 
the  Lord  their  Gk)d"  (nirra)— ie.  as  Jahweh  their  God 
(L  7,  9). 

In  £x<>dus  the  formula  appears  in  two  shapes — the 
simple  HMK,  /  vnll  be,  and  the  larger  'k  lerte  'k,  /  wiU  he 
theU  I  wUl  he,  But  it  is  evident  that  the  lesser  formula  is 
a  fuU  expres8ion  of  the  name — ^"8ay  unto  the  children  of 
iHniel  that  'k  hath  sent  me  unto  you/'  The  name  is,  IwiU 
he.  Thus  it  is  equivalent  almost  to  o  ip^ofiepo*: — he  who  is 
to  eome;  it  premises  God,  a  G(h1  known;  it  promises  His 
fuUer  manifestiition,  His  ever  eloser  neamess,  His  elearer 
revelation  of  His  glory.  And  the  burden  of  all  the  01d 
Testament  prophets  is :  The  Lord  shall  eome : — ^*  Say 
unto  the  eities  of  Judah,  BehoId  your  God !  Behold,  the 
Lord  God  will  eome  with  strong  hand ; "  "  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together" 
(Isa.  xL  9,  5).  /  ivill  he,  or,  /  toill  he  it ;  but  what  He 
will  be  has  to  be  filled  up  by  a  eonseiousness  of  God 
already  e^isting,  and  always  reeeiving  from  every  new 
manifestation  of  Him  new  eontents.  But  it  is  elear  that 
if  n^HK  be  really  the  name,  then  the  second  part  of  the 
longer  forraula  'k  "ib^k,  wh<U  I  wiU  he,  is  unimportant,  and 
eannot  sustain  the  emphasis  of  the  proposition.  It  ean 
do  nothing  more  than  give  body  to  the  firet  /  wiU  he. 
It  may  mean  /  will  he,  I  who  wiU  he.  Or  if  it  mean  "  I 
will  be  what  I  will  be,"  it  resemhles  the  e^pression  in 
Ex.  xxxiiL  9,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy,"  the  meaning  of  which  would  appear  hetter  if  it 
were  read,  "  On  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  I  will  have 
mercy  " ;  I  will  have  mercy  f ully,  ab8olutely.     The  idea  of 
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peleetion   8carcely  lies  in  the  formula;   it  is  ratlier  the 
stroug  emphatie  affirmation,  /  vnll  have  merei/, 

It  ma^  oeour  to  one  that  suoh  a  sense  of  Jahweh  ean 
hardly  be  its  primary  one.  But  we  must  reeall  results 
already  reached,  e.g.  that  the  name  is  purely  Israelitish ; 
that  Israel  had  a  name  for  God  in  general,  namely,  Elohim, 
eommon  to  it  and  the  other  Shemitie  peoples ;  and  that 
what  it  now  needed  wa8  not  a  new  name  for  God  in  His 
nature  or  heing,  but  a  name  expres8iye  of  His  new  relation 
to  itself.  Israel  did  not  need  to  be  instiniete^  that  there 
wa8  a  God,  or  that  He  wa8  all-powerful.  It  needed  to 
know  that  He  had  entered  into  positive  eovenant  relations 
with  itself ;  that  He  wa8  present  alway8  in  Israel ;  that  the 
whoIe  wealth  of  His  heing — of  what  He  wa8,  He  had  pro- 
mi8ed  to  reveal,  and  to  give  to  His  ohosen  people.  Elohim 
8ay8  to  Israel  D3b  n^nK ;  and  in  this  relation  He  is  mn\ 
He  who  vnli  be  is  already  known ;  what  He  will  be  is  not 
expre88ed ;  it  is  a  great  ine^pressihle  silenee — eontents  im- 
measurahle,  hlessing  unspeakahle — in  a  word,  D\n^K. 

It  is  certainly  possihle  that  another  eonstruetion  may 
be  put  upon  the  words,  which,  though  somewhat  ^ifTerent, 
leaves  the  truth  expre8sed  very  mueh  the  same.  /  vnll  be 
ma,y  expre88  something  like  uniformity  in  God,  the  eonstant 
sameness  of  God  in  His  relation  to  Israel.  This  gives  a 
sense  not  unlike  the  translation  /  am,  namely,  that  of  the 
onehangiug  nature  of  God.  But  in  the  one  ease,  in  the 
translation  /  am,  the  referenee  is  more  to  God*s  esseutial 
heing,  in  the  other  more  to  His  unvarying  relation  to 
IsraeL  This  latter  is  far  more  Ukely,  in  view  of  the 
aneient  manner  of  speaking,  especially  among  Eastern 
nations,  and  it  is  far  more  pertinent  in  the  eireumstaneea 
The  words  expres8  not  that  Israel  had  God  among  them, 
one  who  wa8  unehangeahle,  self-e^istent  in  His  nature, 
but  rather  what  kind  of  God  they  had — one  eonstant, 
faithful,  ever  the  same,  in  whom  they  could  trust,  to 
whom  they  could  flee,  who  was  their  dwelling-place  in  all 
generations.  And  henee  a  prophet  8ayB,  "  I  am  Jehovah ; 
I  obange  not"  (MaL  iii.  6).     At  all  events  this  is  to  be 
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Fielel  f^,  that  the  name  expresses  not  God'8  essential  nature, 
bat  His  relation  to  Israel  as  the  Crod  of  the  eovenant. 

But  speeolations  on  the  meaning  of  this  name  are  less 
fruitfiil  than  obser\'ation  of  what  Seripture  8ajB  in  regar^ 
to  Him.  It  is  from  this  we  ean  gather  the  ideas  enter- 
tained  by  the  peopla 

5.  Jeluwah  the  Ood  of  IsraeL 

A  question  of  great  interest  now  arises,  What  is  in- 
yolved  in  saying  that  Jehovah  was  the  Grod  o/  Israel  ? 
How  mueh  meaning  in  relation,  sa^,  to  the  general  idea 
of  the  ahsolute  unity  of  God,  or  to  Monotheism,  may  we 
suppose  to  lie  in  the  phrase  ? 

We  have  8aid  that  Jahweh  and  Elohim  are  not  names 
parallel ;  Jahweh  is  Elohim  in  relation  to  Israel,  Jahweh 
is  Elohim  8aying  rrn«.  And  Elohim  saying  rrnK  is  Elohim 
of  IsraeL  But  thus  Jahweh  became  the  name  of  the 
Elohiui  of  Israel — or  rather  of  Elohim  in  Israel.  This  is 
certainly  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  great  prophets 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  eenturies  hefore  Ghrist  Jahweh 
is  not  to  them  a  Goil  among  other  god8,  neither  is  Jahweh 
God  8imply.  He  is  God  in  Israel — God  8aying  /  tvill  be, 
God  in  the  aet  of  unveiling  His  faoe  more  and  more,  in 
the  aet  of  eommuuieating  the  riehes  of  Himself  more 
and  more,  in  the  aet  of  pouring  out  all  His  eontents  into 
the  life  of  Israel;  or  God  as  the  eonstant  One,  the 
Hame  ye8terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

It  is  not  ea8y  to  state  with  eertainty  what  is  included 
in  tho  expre88ion  "  Jahweh,  God  of  Israel,"  and  excluded 
l)y  it.  In  (jrder  to  estimate  it  fairly,  we  have  to  take  into 
accx)unt  not  moreIy  the  form  o  expres8ion,  but  the  faets  of 
hiHtory  hearing  on  its  meaning,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
who  profoHseel  this  helief.  But  in  taking  into  aeeount 
hi8tory,  a  multitude  of  eonsi^erations  have  to  be  attended 
to.  Israel  wa8  a  numorous  people;  its  past  hi8tory  had 
matlu  it  not  a  homogoneous,  but  a  eomposite  nation. 
Narrativos,  tho  veracity  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
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<loubt,  i-epresent  the  peo])le  in  tlio  wilderne8s  as  a  mixed 
raultitude.  Egyptian  elenients  no  doubt  entered  to  sonie 
extent  into  the  nation.  Then  it  must  have  gathered  foreign 
though  kindred  eleraents  from  the  Shemitie  trihes  whom  it 
encountered  in  the  wildeme8s,  The  Kenites,  who  play  an 
importiint  part  in  Israel's  history,  attached  themselves  to  it 
there.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  Israel  on  entering  Oanaan 
neither  put  to  the  8word  nor  di8possessed  in  any  great 
measure  the  native  raees,  but  merely  subjected  them  to 
trihute,  and  ultimately  ab8orbed  them  into  itself.  It  is 
evident  that  into  the  Israelitish  nation  which  history  deals 
with,  elements  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  entered,  and  that 
elasses  existed  differing  very  widely  from  one  another  in 
eulture  and  morala  When  it  is  asked,  therefore,  what  is 
meant  by  8aying  "  Jahweh  was  God  of  Israel,"  the  answer 
may  be  that  it  meant  very  ^ifferent  things  among  different 
elasses.  And  history  may  hring  too  often  to  light  this 
unfortunate  divergence.  But  manifestly  we  ought  to  ask, 
What  did  it  mean  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  the 
religious  leader8  of  the  people,  sueh  as  Moses,  and  Samuel, 
and  David,  and  the  like  ? 

Now  it  is  plain,  first  of  all,  that  it  meant  that  Israel 
wa8  to  worship  no  other  God.  The  first  commandment 
is,  "  I  am  Jaliweh ;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  in  My 
presenee."  Isi-aers  worship  wa8  confined  to  one  God — 
to  God  imder  one  name,  Jahweh.  Not  only  the  fii*st 
commandment,  but  every  element  in  the  eonstitution  hore 
this  meaning.  The  expre8sion  and  idea  of  a  eovenant  had 
this  in  view — it  made  the  i^eople  Jahweh'8.  And  so  wa8 
it  with  all  the  separate  provisions  of  the  eovenant.  Tlie 
Sahhath,  which  wa8  but  an  intensifieation  of  the  idea  that 
Israel's  whole  life  was  dedicated  ;  the  oflering  of  the  first- 
horn,  which  meant  the  nation  in  its  strength  (implying  all 
its  inerease) ;  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest,  and  mueh  else, 
particularly  the  appearing  of  all  the  males  hefore  Jahweh 
three  times  a  year, — all  these  things  were  but  e^pressions 
of  the  fundamental  idea  that  Israel  wa8  Jahweh'8 — His 
tipy!}  or  peeuliar  possession,  His  alone. 
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But  it  heeoraes  a  que8tioii,  Did  this  partieularism 
amount  to  Monotheism  ?  Was  Jahweh,  whom  alone  Israel 
wor8hippe(l,  6od  alone  ?  Sueh  a  que8tion  ean  be  an8wered 
only  by  an  induction  of  the  attribute8  of  Jahweh  and  of 
the  fact8  of  history.  Aud  this  is  not  easy  to  make. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  known  that  eaeh  separate  people 
of  antiquity  had  its  national  god,  and  that  one  god 
wor8hipped  did  not  neeessaril^  imply  one  god  believed  in. 
The  separate  peoples,  while  eaeh  ^oi-shipping  its  own 
god,  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  gods  of  their 
neighhours.  And  in  all  likelihood  among  Israel  very 
many  8tood  on  no  higher  platform  than  this  —  Jahweh 
was  6od  of  Israel;  but  Ghemosh  was  god  of  Ammon. 
It  is  8carcely  possihle  to  explain  Israel's  history  and  the 
persistent  falls  into  idolatry  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation, 
unless  we  start  with  some  sueh  supposition  as  this — that 
to  a  great  numher  in  the  nation  Jahweh  was  merely  the 
national  6od.  If  any  higher  idea  wa8  laid  hefore  them, 
they  hfitd  not  beeu  able  with  any  depth  or  endurance  to 
take  it  in.  But  the  ^uestion  is,  Wa8  it  laid  hefore  them 
by  Moses  and  the  founder8  of  the  Theocracy  ?  The  first 
commandment  eontents  itself  with  prohihiting  Israel  from 
serving  a  plurality  of  god8 ;  it  doe8  not  in  word8  rise  to 
the  affirmation  of  MonotheisnL  But  in  like  manner  the 
seventh  prohihits  merely  Israel  from  eommitting  adultery, 
and  the  8ixth  from  murder;  they  eontain  no  hint  that 
these  injunction8  have  a  imiversal  hearing,  and  are  funda- 
mental  law8  of  human  well-being.  The  laws  are  all  east 
into  the  form  of  partieular  prohihitions.  But  who  eau 
doubt  that  the  eomprehensive  mind  which  ministered  to 
Israel  those  profoimd  ahstraetions  eoneeming  purity  and 
regard  for  life  and  truth  and  respeet  for  property,  per- 
ceived  that  they  expressed  the  fundamental  prineiples  of 
human  8ociety  ?  And  is  it  supposahle  that  with  sueh 
iusight  into  morality  he  8tood  on  so  low  a  platform  in 
religion  as  to  rise  no  higher  than  national  partieularism  ? 

Of  eourse,  we  must  take  sueh  evidence  as  we  have, 
and  must  not  judge  antiquity  and  the  East  by  our  moderu 
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idea8  in  the  We8t.  A  Shemitio  mind  would  rise  to  the 
idea  of  unity  probably  very  grddually,  and  through  attaeh- 
ing  attrihutes  to  his  national  god  which  excluded  all  rivals. 
If  we  look  down  the  Decalogue  a  little  further,  we  eome 
in  the  fourth  commandment  to  a  remarkahle  statement  re- 
garding  Jahweh : — "  In  8ix  day8  Jahweh  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth"  Jahweh,  6od  of  l8rael,  i8  Greator  of  the 
universe.  He  who  wrote  thi8  8entence  wa8  certainly  a 
virtual  monotheist.  Ferhap8  the  thought  did  not  nse  in 
hi8  mind  aa  it  does  in  ours,  that  the  existence  of  sueh  a 
Being  excluded  all  other  heings  who  might  be  called 
Elohim.  But  one  with  sueh  a  praetieal  faith  8tood  to 
Jahweh  mueh  as  helievers  in  the  imity  of  God  stand  to 
Him  now.  And  it  eannot  be  doubted  that  all  the  leadinfic 
mind8  in  Israel,  and  many  of  the  people,  had  from  the 
heginning  reached  this  high  platform. 

Perhaps  we  may  ohserve  even  in  the  patriarehal  age 
a  tendency  in  an  upward  direction  and  an  advance  upon 
the  stage  indicated  by  the  names  which  were  eommou  to 
Israel  and  the  kindred  raees  at  the  heginning.  While  the 
family  of  Ahraham  maintained  the  eommon  name  Elohim 
for  6od,  as  e^pressing  the  general  idea,  and  El^  used  also 
as  a  personal  name,  we  notiee  what  might  be  called  a 
potentiation  of  the  latter  name,  a  tendency  to  unite  it  with 
epithets  which  hoth  elevate  the  eoneeption  expres8ed  by  it, 
and  ^istinguish  the  Eeing  whom  the  patriarehs  called  El 
from  others  who  might  be  so  named.  Sueh  names  are, 
El  Elyon,  "  God  most  High  " ;  El  Hai,  "  the  living  God  " ; 
El  Shaāāai,  "  God  Almighty,"  or  "  God  of  overpowering 
might."  Even  in  sueh  names  as  Adon,  Baal,  El,  there  is 
already  a  step  made  toward8  Monotheism,  the  Heing  named 
Gfoā  has  been  abstracted  from  nature.  He  is  no  more  the 
mere  phenomenon,  nor  even  the  power  in  the  phenomenon. 
He  is  the  power  ahove  the  phenomenon.  And  the  parti- 
eularism,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Shemitie  peoples,  or  their 
monokUry,  which  is  so  peeuliar  to  them  as  di8tinguished 
from  the  Western  nations,  that  is,  the  faet  that  they  had 
eaeh  a  national  or  trihal  god,  whom  they  Vfoiil^^^^^  %!l<^\i^ 
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as  their  god,  with()ut,  it  iiiay  be,  ealling  in  question  the 
exi8tcnce  of  other  trihal  g<xls  \vhom  their  ueighlK)ui*8 
wor8hipped,  or  inquirmg  whether  other  god8  than  their 
own  exi8ted  or  not, — this  peculiarity,  if  it  eannot  be  called 
Monotheism,  forms  at  last  a  high  vantage  ground  from 
which  a  mareh  toward8  Monotheism  may  eommenee.  And 
it  is  prohahle  that  we  see  in  the  patriarehal  names  just 
referred  to,  particularly  in  El  Shaddai,  the  advance  in  the 
family  of  Ahraham  toward8  both  the  unity  and  the  spiritu- 
ality  of  6od.  He  who  called  Gk)d  El  Shaddai,  and 
worshipped  Him  as  the  *Almighty,'  might  not  have  the 
ahstraet  or  general  eoneeption  in  his  mind  that  He  wa8 
the  only  powerful  Being  existing.  But,  at  least  to  him 
He  wa8  the  supreme  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  He 
had  given  him  His  fellow8hip,  and  was  condescending  to 
guide  his  life.  And  when  one  nanied  the  Being  whom  he 
served  the  etemal  Ood,  or  the  living  God,  though  he  might 
not  have  present  hefore  his  mind  the  geneml  eoneeption  of 
what  we  eall  the  spirituality  of  God,  yet  practically  the 
effeet  must  have  heen  mueli  the  same.  For  He  who  existed 
from  eternity  and  had  life  in  Himself  could  not  be  part 
of  that  material  world  everywhere  8ubject  to  ehange,  nor 
could  He  exi8t  in  flesh  which  decayed. 

The  manner  of  thinking  among  these  aneient  saints  of 
Qod  was  very  different  from  oura  We  are  the  heirs  of 
all  the  ages.  There  lie  behind  us  eenturies  of  speeulation 
regarding  6od;  and  we  have  reached  an  ahstraet  and 
general  eoneeption  of  6od  to  which,  if  there  be  any  aetual 
6od,  He  must  correspond.  But  these  men  were  pursuing 
the  opposite  eourse.  They  8tarted  from  the  assuranee  of 
the  exi8tence  of  a  Being  whom  they  named  6od,  whom 
they  con8idered  a  person  in  elose  relation  with  their  life ; 
and  their  general  thoughts  of  Him  were  few,  and  only  rose 
to  their  mind  gradually,  one  after  another,  as  their  life  and 
history  suggested  them.  And  the  history  of  the  people  of 
6od  enahles  us  to  ohserve  how  these  great  thoughts  of 
what  6od  wa8  rose  like  stars,  one  in  sueeession  to  another, 
upon  their  horizon ;  thoughts  which  we,  who  have  inherited 
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the  mental  riehes  of  these  great  men,  now  are  able  to  unite 
together  mto  one  great  eonstellation  and  eall  it  God, 

The  religion  of  Israel  wa8  praetieal,  not  speeulative; 
and  while  a  praetieal  Monotlieism  prevailed,  and  gave  rise 
to  all  that  profound  religious  life  which  we  see  in  sueh 
men  as  Moses  and  Samuel  and  David  and  the  prophets,  it 
perhape  needed  that  intemal  eonfliet  which  aroso  through 
the  8lowne8S  of  the  popular  mind,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  popular  morals  arising  from  ahsorhing  the  native 
Oanaanite,  to  hring  into  speeulative  elearaess  the  doctrine8 
of  Monotheism  and  Spirituality.  The  whole  histor^  of 
Israel  is  filled  with  this  internal  eonfliet  between  the 
striet  wor8hipper8  of  Jahweh  and  those  who  showed  a 
leaning  to  other  go^s.  And  while  all  the  leading  minds 
held,  and  when  they  were  writers  expressed,  eoneeptions  of 
Jahweh  which  to  our  minds  would  have  excluded  the 
existence  of  all  else  named  God,  it  is  not  perhaps  till 
the  age  of  Jeremiah  that  the  speeulative  tnith  is  clearly 
announced  that  there  is  no  God  but  Jahweh.  I  exclude 
from  consideration  here  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  age 
of  which  is  contested. 

In  estimating  evidence  on  this  question,  however,  we 
must  alway8  take  the  state  of  thought  in  those  ages  into 
aeeount,  and  the  condition  of  religion  among  the  ueighhour- 
ing  peoples.  Mueh  is  said  in  Seripture  which  refleets  not 
the  point  of  view  of  Israel,  but  that  of  the  heathen  peoples 
about,  and  the  faets  of  religious  praetiee  in  the  world  at 
the  time.  For  example,  in  the  hymn  sung  at  the  Eed  Sea 
it  is  said :  "  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  0  Jahweh,  among 
the  gods?  who  is  like  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders?"  (Ex.  xv.  11).  There  it  is 
certainly  said,  as  elsewhere,  of  Israel's  God,  that  He  is 
ineomparahle.  But  it  seems  admitted  that  though  supreme, 
He  is  just  one  6od  among  others.  Yet  this  last  inferenee 
might  be  very  mistaken.  The  language  reposes  upon  the 
faet  that  the  heatlien  nations  }iad  gods  whoni  they  wor- 
8hipped,  and  is  based  merely  upon  tbe  |:^eneral  religious 
condition8   of    the    tiine.       In   a   late   rsalm   (1*8.   xcvii.), 
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certainly  written  after  the  e^pression  of  a  theoretieal 
Monotheism  by  sueh  prophets  as  Jeremiah  and  the  Second 
Isaiah,  we  read  :  "  Great  is  Jahweh  ; — He  is  to  be  feared 
ahove  all  go^s."  And  had  we  no  more  we  might  suppose 
the  author  to  admit  the  exi8tence  of  other  objects  of 
wor8hip  along  with  Jahweh,  although  he  might  put  them  on 
a  meaner  level.  But  he  immediately  adds :  "  For  all  the 
god8  of  the  nations  are  vanities," — ^vv^^  non-existencc8  ; 
"  but  Jahweh  made  the  heavena"  And  David,  who  was 
certainly  a  monotheist,  uses  similar  phraseology  when  he 
identifies  heing  banished  from  the  land  of  Israel  with 
serving  other  god8  (1  Sam.  xxvl  19).  Sueh  language 
arises  from  the  religious  conditions  of  the  age,  and  we 
eannot  draw  any  eonelusions  from  it  as  to  the  aetual 
view8  of  the  persons  in  Israel  usin'g  it,  We  ourselves 
still  speak  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  our  elassieal 
education  makes  us  many  times  refer  to  them  as  aetual 
entitiea  But  this  arises  from  identifying  ourselves  in 
thought  with  the  aneients ;  we  do  not,  when  the  matter 
is  8eriou8ly  hefore  our  minds,  give  any  weight  to  the 
language  we  ourselves  employ.  A  great  deal  too  mueh 
weight  has  been  attached  by  writer8  like  Kuenen  and 
others,  whose  object  is  to  demonstrate  a  progressive  ad- 
vanee  from  a  mere  national  partieularism  to  a  true 
Monotheism,  to  sueh  expres8ions  as  those  which  we  have 
heen  eonsi^ering.  Sueh  formulas  may  mean  mueh  or 
little,  according  to  the  position  of  the  persons  in  whose 
mouths  they  oeeur ;  and  certainly  mueh  more  di8crimination 
need8  to  be  practi8ed  in  estimating  their  value  than  is  don6 
by  Kuenen. 

This  elass  of  writers  admit  that  from  the  age  of 
Jeremiah  a  theoretieal  Monotheism  prevailed  in  Israel. 
And  this  may  be  held  as  conceded  on  all  hands.  Two 
que8tion8,  however,  arise  in  regard  to  this  theoretieal  Mono- 
theism.  First,  wa8  it  a  view  held  by  the  older  prophets, 
by  the  prophets  from  the  heginning,  or  may  we  ohserve 
the  rise  of  tlie  view  among  tlie  prophetR  whose  writing8  we 
possess?    And  seeonā,  suppose  we  find  that  it  was  virtually 
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the  view  of  the  prophets  from  the  heginning,  thongh  they 
may  not  have  oeeasion  to  expres8  the  view  in  a  very 
general  way,  heing  only  intere8ted  on  insistiiig  on  a 
pi-aetieal  Monotheism  in  Israel,  wa8  it  the  view  ourrent 
in  Israel  from  the  foundation  of  tho  commonwealth,  i,e. 
from  the  Exodus  ? 

In  the  age  of  Jeremiah  sueh  things  are  8aid  of  the 
heathen  god8  as  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  prophets 
hjid  reached  the  idea  of  a  theoretieal  Monotlieism;  for, 
«./7.,  these  gods  are  named  *  nothing,'  r«?,  Isa.  xli  24 ; 
'ehaos,*  ^nn,  Isa,  xli.  29;  *falsehood,'  ">pw*,  Jer.  x.  14; 
'  vanity,'  ^^,  Jer.  xviii.  15;  '  wind '  or  *  vapour,'  y^^, 
Jer.  ii.  5 ;  *  nonentities,'  ^""^!?^,,  Ezek.  xxx.  13;  *  no  god8,' 
'^  ^,  Jer.  iL  1 1 ;  '  ahomination,'  napln,  Jer.  xvl  18;  *  to 
be  loathed,'  PP?',  Jer.  iv.  1 ;  *  shame,'  nc^3,  Jer.  iii.  24. 

But  long  hefore  Jeremiah,  terms  of  a  similar  kind  are 
employed.  In  Hoa  xiii.  4  we  read :  "  Thou  knowe8t  no 
Grod  but  Me ;  there  is  no  saviour  be8ide  Me."  And  again 
he  say8  of  the  idol8,  "They  are  no  god,"  b^  t6  (viii.  6); 
and  he  even  ealls  them  ^h  absolutely  or  ^«,  i.e.  not. 
Jehovah  is  the  universal  Govemor.  He  hrought  the 
Syrians  from  Kir  as  well  as  Israel  from  Egypt  (Amos 
ix.  7).  In  Mie.  iv.  13  He  is  called  "the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth."  In  Amos  His  rule  and  judgment  apply  to 
all  nations,  whom  He  ehastises  for  their  infringements  of 
the  eommon  law8  of  humanity.  In  Isaiah  Jehovah  moves 
on  a  8wift  cloud  and  flies  to  Egypt,  and  all  the  idol8  of 
Egypt  are  moved  at  His  presenee ;  and  8peedily  Egypt  shall 
be  part  of  His  Kingdom,  and  Israel  shall  be  a  third  with 
Egypt  and  with  Ass^ria,  even  a  hlessing  in  the  mid8t  of 
the  earth,  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  hless,  saying: 
"  Bles8ed  be  Egypt  My  people,  and  Ass^ria  the  work  of  My 
)iands,  and  Israel  Mine  inheritanee "  (xix.  25).  The  ()nly 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  in  regard  to 
this  8ubject  seems  to  be  tliat  while  the  same  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  is  profe88ed  and  taught  by  all,  in  the  earlier 
prophets  it  is  presuppose^  and  expre88ed  more  in  eonerete 
form ;  while  in  the  later,  on  aeeount  of  eonfliets  that  had 
5 
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arisen  within  tlie  nation,  and  from  the  politieal  relations 
into  which  the  people  had  entered  with  idolatrous  nations 
abroad,  the  8ubjcct  had  heeome  more  one  of  ahstraet 
thought,  and  the  prophets  had  oeeasion  to  formulate  the 
faith  of  the  nation  more  sharply  in  opposition  to  tendencie8 
of  thought  that  eame  in  upon  Israel  from  without,  and 
eurrents  originated  by  these  tendencie8  from  within. 

But  even  during  all  the  prophetie  period,  no  less  after 
than  hefore  Jeremiah,  that  mode  of  speaking  still  pre- 
vailed  which  referred  to  the  idols  of  the  nations  as  having  a 
real  exi8tence  and  as  heing  real  gods.  This  way  of  speak- 
ing  was  one  natural  to  the  aneient  world.  It  less  readily 
occurred  to  an  aneient  thinker,  who  ob8erved  nations 
around  him  devoutly  attached  to  their  gods,  to  imagine 
that  these  had  no  existence,  or  to  present  to  his  own  mind 
the  idea  that  sueh  deitie8  were  mere  impersonations  of  the 
religious  notions  of  the  human  muid.  But  when  the 
prophets  have  the  question  hefore  their  own  mind  they  are 
at  one  in  denying  any  reality  to  the  gods  of  the  nations — 
there  is  one  God,  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel.  We  ohserve, 
indeed,  the  same  twofold  method  of  speaking  in  the  New 
Testament.  At  one  time  St.  Paul  8ays :  "  An  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world"  (1  Cor.  viiL  4),  and  henee  meat 
8acrificed  to  idol8  is  neither  hetter  nor  wor8e  than  other 
meat,  if  a  man  have  understanding  and  faith  to  pereeive 
that  this  is  the  ease.  But  as  this  is  not  the  ease  with  all 
men,  the  idol  heeomes  to  the  apostle  that  which  those  who 
believed  in  it  held  it  to  be,  something  that  had  a  real 
exi8tence ;  "  But  I  say,  the  things  which  the  Gentiles 
saerifiee,  they  saerifiee  to  devi]8,  and  not  to  God :  and 
I  would  not  that  ye  8hould  have  fellow8hip  with  devil8. 
.  .  .  Ye  eannoL  be  partakers  of  the  Lord*s  tahle,  and  of 
the  tahle  of  devils"  (1  Cor.  x.  20,  21). 

What  is  said  of  the  prophets  hefore  Jercmiah  is  true 
of  the  writer8  who  preceded  tliese  j)rophets.  They  profess 
not  only  faith  in  Johovah  as  alone  God  of  Israel,  but  faitli 
in  Him  as  tlie  only  (jlod.  Tlius  iu  tlie  xviiith  Psalm,  the 
undoubted  eompositiou  of  i)avid,  we  find  it  8aid :  "  Who  is 
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God  save  Jehovah  ?  and  who  is  a  roek  save  our  God  ? " 
(ver.  31).  Cf.  also  Ps.  vii.  8  and  Ex.  xix.  5.  In  the 
former  passage,  part  of  an  aneient  Psahn,  Jehovah  judge8 
the  nations;  in  the  latter — a  passage  helonging  to  the 
oHest  literature — Jehovah  has  all  the  earth  as  His  own. 

6od  in  giving  His  revelation  to  Israel  was,  first  of  all, 
intent  that  this  people  should  wor8hip  Him  alone,  that 
they  should  be  practically  monotheists.  It  was  religion 
that  was  first  necessary,  a  praetieal  faith,  in  order  to  a 
pure  lifa  Henee  expression  of  the  doctrines  of  this  faith 
in  a  theoretieal  form  was  little  attended  to.  With  the 
praetiee,  the  life,  there  gradually  rose  to  tho  surfaee  of  the 
mind  the  theoretieal  form  of  the  truth.  This  explains  the 
form  in  which  the  commandments  are  given  ;  how  for 
long  the  doctrines  regarding  God  are  expressed  in  the 
pi*actical  eonerete  form ;  aud  how  only  late  in  the  history 
of  Israel  and  as  oeeasion  occurred  did  theso  doctrine8 
acquire  a  theoretieal  expi*ession.  £ut  the  doctrines  were 
the  same  from  the  heginniug. 

6.   The  historkal  oeeasion  of  ihe  applieation  of  the 

Name  Jchovah. 

If  we  could  realise  to  ourselvos  the  eireumstanees  in 
which  the  name  Jehavah  eame  into  prominenee  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  Israel,  it  would  undoubtedly  help  us.  We  have 
two  narratives  of  these  eireumstanees,  ono  in  Ex.  vi.  and 
another  in  Ex.  iii.  Modern  seholars  reeognise  ^ifTerent 
wTiter8  in  these  two  passages,  and  it  is  not  quite  easy  to 
reeoneile  the  two  statements  made  by  them  with  one 
another.  The  aeeoimt  in  Ex.  vi.  is  hrief,  that  in  Ex.  iii. 
eireumstantial ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that  we  have  what 
appears  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  nanio.  The  foriner  (Ex. 
vL  2—4)  is  as  follow8 :  "  And  God  'K  spake  unto  Moses,  and 
8aid  uuto  him,  I  am  Jahweh;  aiul  I  appeared  unto  Ahraham, 
unto  Isaae,  and  unto  Jacob  as  El  Shaddai  (^  /fi<3),  but  (as 
to)  My  name  Jaliweh  I  was  not  known  to  them  **  (or,  "  I  did 
not  let  Myself  be  known  by  them  ").     The  writer  who  uses 
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these  word8  is  8uppo8ed  to  be  the  same  who  in  Gren.  i.  saTS, 
**  In  the  heginning  6od  created,  0^*17«  K"J3,  the  heavens  and 
the  earth" ;  and  who  in  Gen.  xvii.  1  represents  6od  in  His 
appearanee  to  Ahraham  as  Baying,  "  I  am  El  Shaddai " ; 
and  now  he  introduce8  God  8aying,  "  I  am  Jahweh."  In 
other  word8,  he  i8  8uppo8ed  to  have  a  general  view  of  the 
progres8  of  revelation  and  of  the  Divine  names:  first,  in 
the  times  hefore  Ahraham  the  name  of  6od  wa8  Elohim, 
or  El ;  8econd,  in  the  Patriarehal  age  it  was  El  Shaddai, 
from  Ahraham  onwards ;  and  in  the  Mosaie  age  and  henee- 
forward  it  was  Jahweh.  And  in  conformity  with  this  view 
it  is  supposeti  that  the  wiiter  avoided  the  name  Jahw€h 
in  his  historieal  sketeh  of  aneient  times,  till  he  reached  in 
his  narrative  this  revelation  to  Moses,  when  God  called 
Himself  Jahweh. 

If  this  be  an  aeeurate  aeeount  of  the  faets,  we  may  be 
obliged  to  assume  a  eertain  diflFerence  of  tradition,  for  in 
other  parts  of  6enesi8  the  name  Jahweh  is  as8umed  to  exist 
in  pre-Mosaie  timea  Thus  it  is  not  only  frecly  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Patriarehs,  which  might  be  due  merely  to 
usage ;  but  it  is  expres8ly  8aid  of  men  in  the  times  of  Enos, 
the  son  of  Seth :  "  Then  hegan  men  to  eall  upon  the  name 
of  Jahweh**  (6en.  iv.  26).  Looking  at  these  faets,  it  is 
certainly  more  probable  that  the  author  of  Ex.  vi.  d(^8  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  name  Jdhweh  was  older  than  Moses, 
or  unknown  hefore  his  day.  He  denies  rather  that  it  had 
Divine  sanetion  hefore  his  day,  and  regard8  it  as  appropriated 
by  6od  now  and  authorised  as  part  of  His  manifestation  of 
Himself, — as  that  which  He  revealed  of  Himself  at  this 
new  tuming-point  in  the  history  of  redemption.  This  is 
probably  the  meaning,  heeause  tlie  word8  are  not  "  My  name 
Jahweh  wiis  not  known  to  them  "  (V*^^^),  but  "  in  or,  as  to, 
My  name  Jahweh,  I  wa8  not  known  by  them,"  or,  "  I  did 
not  heeome  known  0'?3n^3)  to  theni."  Tliis  interpretation 
admits  the  view,  which  is  certainly  likely,  that  the  name 
was  old  ;  it  introduces  no  discrepancy  into  the  various 
narratives  in  Genosis ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  other 
passage  in  Exodus.     On  all  hand8  it  is  admitted  that  in  His 
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revelation  to  Moses,  God  appropriated  the  name  Jakiceh  to 
Himself,  and  8tamped  it  as  the  name  e^pressive  of  His 
relation  to  Tsrael  now  ahout  to  be  entered  into  and  mani- 
fe8ted  in  deed8  of  redemption,  and  in  memory  of  these 
deeds  to  be  heneeforth  His  peeuliar  name  as  God  in  Israel. 
It  is  in  the  other  passage,  however,  Ex.  iii.,  that  more 
detail8  are  8upplied,  and  where  there  is  given  what  some 
have  8upposed  to  be  an  etymology  of  the  nama  There 
it  is  narrated  how,  as  Moses  kept  the  floeks  of  Jethro 
on  Horeh,  the  angel  of  Jahweh  appeared  to  him  in  a  hush 
that  bumed,  but  did  not  eonsume.  The  angel  of  Jahweh 
here,  according  to  the  usage,  is  not  any  created  angel; 
it  is  Jehovah  Himself  in  manifestation,  for  He  immediately 
8ay8 :  "  I  am  the  God  of  Ahraham."  Moses  tumed  aside 
to  see  the  great  sight,  and  the  Lord  addre8sed  him  from 
the  hush,  and  8aid :  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God 
of  Ahraham,  the  God  of  Isaae,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 
This  is  the  first  point,  God  who  now  appeared  to  him 
was  the  same  God  who  had  appeared  to  the  fathers,  and 
led  them.  The  Being  is  the  same,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
referenee  to  His  peeuliar  name.  But  the  eause  of  His  mani- 
festation  of  Himself  now  lies  in  His  relation  to  the  seed 
of  Ahraham,  His  friend :  "  I  have  seen  the  afflietion  of  My 
people,  .  .  .  and  am  eome  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptian8 " ;  in  which  great  operation  Moses 
must  serve  him :  "  Gome  uow,  therefore,  and  I  will  8end 
thee  unto  Pharaoh."  Moses  shrauk  from  the  great  task, 
and  pleaded  his  imfitness :  "  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go 
unto  Pharaoh  ?  "  The  reply  of  the  Lord  to  him  is  signifieant, 
and  the  phra8eology  of  it  of  great  importanee :  "  Surely  I 
will  be  with  thee "  W  n;»nK  ^3— .TriK,  /  will  be.  And  in 
token  of  this  great  promise  of  His  presenee  with  him  the 
Lord  proposes  to  Moses  a  sign.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  it 
is  of  consequence  to  notiee  the  phraseology  U8ed,  nNiK,  l 
vnll  be,  heeause  it  reeurs  immediately.  Moses  is  still 
reluetant  to  unelertake  what  seeined  to  him  so  hazardou.s 
an  enterprise ;  he  pietures  to  himself  not  only  the  danger8 
he  might  eneounter  from  the  Egyptian8,  but  the  iiiQi:ed\3i\\rs 
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with  wluch  he  is  likel^  to  be  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrew8 — **Behold,  when  I  eome  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  shall  sa^  iinto  them,  The  God  of  yoiir  fathers 
hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  imto  me,  What 
is  his  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them  ?  "  And  God  8aid 
unto  him  n^nK  'k  n^riK ;  **  and  he  8aid  thus  shalt  thou  8ay 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  n\nK  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 
And  God  added  finally:  "Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
childrcn  of  Israel,  Jahweh,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God 
of  Ahraham,  the  God  of  Isaae,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath 
sent  me  unto  you :  this  {i.e.  Jahv)eh)  is  My  name  for  ever, 
and  Ihis  is  My  memorial  unto  all  generationa"  Then 
follow8  an  amplified  form  of  the  proinise  to  deliver  the 
people,  and  work  great  signs  and  wonder8  in  Egypt,  and 
do  great  judgments  upon  that  people. 

Now,  here  the  name  appears  in  three  forms :  'k  n^n» 
nNiK,  the  simple  n^iK,  and  Jahweh  Jahwch  is  merely  the 
third  penson,  of  which  Ehy€h  is  tho  first;  He  who  say8 
Ehyeh  when  speaking  of  Himself  is  Jahioeh  when  spoken 
about.  But  does  it  not  seem  manifest,  as  has  already 
heen  indicated,  that  the  name  Ehyeh  or  Ehyeh  asher  Ehyeh 
eannot  be  translated  ditfereutly  from  that  former  expres8ion: 
"  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee,"  ^OV  n^n^? ;  that  it  is  nothing 
else  but  that  promise  raisod  iuto  a  title,  and  that  we  must 
render  /  will  be,  and  /  will  he  that  I  wiU  be,  and,  in  the 
third  person,  He  rūill  bef  It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  larger  phrase,  "  I  will  be  that  I  will  be," 
'hk  'k  'hk,  may  be  expres8ed  by  the  shorter  phrase  /  tvill  be 
'n»,  or,  in  the  third  person,  'r\\  The  addition,  "  tliat  which 
I  will  be,"  or  as  it  might  be  rendered :  "  I  who  will  be," 
only  add8  emphasis  to  the  preeeiling  /  vnll  be.  The 
expro88ioii  resenihles  the  other  doclaration :  "  I  will  have 
inercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mcrcy,"  the  meaning  of  whicli 
would  be  elearer  if  put  in  this  order :  "  On  whom  I  will 
have  mercy  I  will  have  inercy."  That  is  to  Siiv,  when  He 
hiiH  mercy,  thon,  indeo(l,  He  has  inercy  ;  and  so,  "  that  which 
I  will  be,  I  will  indee(l  he."  But  the  point  of  the  phrase 
lies  in  the  eireunistanees  of  miser^  and  bondage  on  the  part 
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of  the  people  in  vvliieh  it  wa8  spoken,  in  the  very  vagueness 
of  tho  promiso  of  interferenee  aiid  j)rescnce,  and  in  the 
eontinuousness  of  that  presenee  which  is  suggesteA  The 
name  is  a  eireumferenee  the  eontents  of  which  eannot 
be  expressed.  He  who  relies  on  the  same  has  the 
assuranee  of  One,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  who  will  be 
with  him.  .  What  He  shall  be  to  him  when  with  him  the 
memory  of  what  He  has  been  to  those  that  have  gone 
hefore  him  may  suggest;  or  his  own  need8  and  eireum- 
stanees  in  every  stage  and  peril  of  his  life  will  tell  him. 
Or  his  eoneeption  of  God  as  reposing  on  the  past  and  on 
his  own  experience,  and  looking  into  the  f uture,  may  project 
that  hefore  his  mind. 

The  name  Jehovah  does  not  reveal  a  God  who  was  not 
known.  Jehovah  is  ^?  8aying :  "  I  will  be  " — I  will  approve 
My8elf. 

The  name  is  not  one  expressing  speeial  attrihutes  of 
Jehovah ;  it  is  rather  a  name  expressive  of  that  which  all 
His  attrihutes  make  Him — the  same  at  all  times,  the  true 
in  eovenant,  His  heing  ever  like  Himself,  the  unehanging. 

The  name  supplies  two  things  ab8olutely  necessary  in 
this  eige,  (1)  A  personal  name  for  God.  Without  this  it 
may  be  8aid  that  the  people  could  not  have  heen  educated 
into  Monotheism.  It  hrought  8trongly  into  relief  His 
per8onality — His  partieular  per8onality;  and  (2)  a  stroug 
expression  of  His  union  with  this  people.  The  name  did 
not  expres8  any  attrihute  of  God,  or  describe  God  as  to  His 
essenee;  but  it  de8cribed  Him  in  this  relation  to  Israel — 
« I  will  be  with  thee." 

The  same  general  prineiples  apply  to  the  discus8ion 
of  another  question,  namely,  the  sfpirituality  of  Jahweh. 
There  also  the  commandment  merely  prohihits  the  repre- 
sentation  of  Israel's  God  under  any  material  form.  It 
doe8  not  state  directly  that  He  has  no  sueh  form.  Tliis 
could  not  have  heen  expected  from  a  praetieal  religion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  initiate  men  into  the  truth  in 
praetieal  li^^,  that  gradually  they  might  ascend  to  its 
piineiples   in   speeulution.     Except    the    evidence    of  the 
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8ecoiid  commandment,  there  is  naturally  not  mueh  to  rely 
upon  as  cvidence  in  favour  of  the  8pirituality  of  Jahwjeh. 
Some  evidence  of  an  indirect  kind  may  be  found  in  sueh 
statements  as  those  in  the  fourth  commandment.  The 
Oreator  of  heaven  and  earth  ean  hardly  be  one  eapahle  of 
heing  presente^  uuder  the  speeies  or  naion  of  anything 
which  He  has  created.  But  this,  though  an  inferenee  that 
ive  should  make,  may  not  have  occurred  to  peoples  whose 
mode  of  thought  wa8  less  exact.  More  trustworthy 
evidence,  though  only  of  a  confinnatory  kind,  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Ark  and  the  Tahemaela  It 
is  eertain  that  no  form  was  permitted  in  the  Tahemaele. 
Jahweh  was  worahipped  as  a  formless  heing.  The  injunc- 
tions  of  the  law  were  there  carried  out  in  praetiee.  In 
Judah  almost  always,  we  might  8ay,  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
without  any  image  prevailed,  and  in  Jeru8alem  this  ^orahip 
wa8  never  interrupted. 

But  we  may  reAdily  eoneeive  how  a  coar8e-minded 
people  had  difficulty  in  accommodating  themselves  to 
this  ahstraet  religion.  The  idea  under  which  they  eon- 
ceived  6od  was  the  poiverful;  the  8ymbol  of  might, 
strength,  was  the  ox.  Even  in  the  prophets  the  mighty 
One  of  Ismel,  '^^3K,  is  called  by  the  same  name  by  which 
the  ox  is  called.  A  sensuous  raee  could  ill  be  restrained 
from  giving  Jahweh  a  sensihle  form  in  order  to  realise  Him 
to  themselves.  We  know  how  early  this  occurred,  and  how 
even  the  weaker  leaders  of  the  people  were  drawn  into  the 
error.  All  down  the  histor^  of  the  people  this  tendency 
manife8ted  itself,  and  it  is  to  be  pre8umed  that  the  private 
sanetuaries  so  eommon  in  the  north,  particularly  in  the 
time  of  the  Judge8,  contained  images  of  Jahweh  in  the 
form  of  an  ox.  This  was  the  type  of  power.  And 
the  familiarity  of  the  people  with  this  form  explains  the 
readine88  with  which  Jeroboam's  religious  innovations  were 
accepted.  But  all  this  does  not  imply  that  the  spirituality 
of  Jahweh  was  not  a  doctrine  of  all  the  higher  minds  in 
the  nation  and  of  MosiiiRui  itself.  It  merely  implies  that 
the  erass  imagination  of  the  masses  had  not  been  penetrated 
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by  the  idea,  and  that  their  sensuous  mind8,  like  the  hulk  of 
the  lower  oitiers  in  Gatholie  Christendom,  demanded  and 
welcomed  some  extemal  object  in  order  to  bring  hefore 
them  the  real  e^istenee  of  their  God.  The  oase  of  the 
great  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  has  hee'n  adduced  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  spirituality  of  Jahweh  was  not 
a  doctrine  of  Mosaism  originall^,  but  only  a  development 
of  it  helonging  to  the  eighth  century,  or  the  age  of  the 
literary  prophets.  But,  in  the  first  plaee,  we  have  very 
imperfeet  aeeounts  of  these  prophets,  and  the  aeeounts 
we  have  are  taken  up  with  their  eonfliet  against  a  mueh 
more  serious  evil,  namely,  the  profoundly  immoral  worship 
of  Baal  which  the  State  authorities  had  introduced.  That 
they  contented  themselves  with  contending  against  this,  or 
that  their  eontentions  against  minor  evils  should  be  over- 
looked  in  their  great  warfare  against  fundamental  per- 
versions  of  the  theoeratie  idea,  was  not  unnaturaL  We 
have  no  writings  f rom  these  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha ; 
but  the  first  writings  that  we  possess  eontain  strenuous 
protests  against  all  images  of  Jehovah,  the  setting  up  of 
which  is  identified  with  idoIatry,  and  the  images  themselves 
are  called  by  the  odious  names  of  Eaals. 


///.  THE  OOGTRTNE  OF  O0D—THE  OIVINE 

NATURE. 

1.   The  Knowledge  of  OoeU 

The  existence  of  6od  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Seripture  in 
the  sense  that  Seripture  direotly  teaehes  it  It  is  assumeil 
there  as  a  faet,  and  as  an  element  in  the  thought  of  all 
men;  as  eonnate  with  man.  If  there  be  men  who  deny 
it,  or  do  not  know  it,  it  is  heeause  by  a  long  eourse  of 
wilful  wickednes8  they  have  banished  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  their  minds,  and  their  state  is  not  so  mueh  misei*able 
as  eriminal.  Even  in  their  ease,  extreme  as  it  is,  the 
knowledge  that  God  is  is  not  finally  darkened,  but  onl^ 
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temporarily  eclipscd;  it  is  rather  forgetfuiuess  than  iinal 
I088 — they  shall  romeniher  and  turn  unto  the  LonL 

It  may  8eem  hardly  to  be  another  thing,  but  rather 
something  involved  in  the  ahove,  when  we  8ay  that  Sorip- 
ture  doe8  not  teaeh,  but  a8sume8,  that  God  may  be  kTumm, 
We  do  not  mean  knmvn  to  be,  but  knmim,  seeing  that  He  is. 
Seripture  doe8  not  teaeh  that  God  may  be  known,  but  it 
teaehes  these  things — in  what  way8  He  is  known,  and  that 
He  is  known  so  far  as  He  gives  Himself  to  be  known. 
But  it  alway8  assumes  as  a  thing  undeniable  that  He  may 
be  known.  The  doctrine  of  Soripture  on  the  knowability 
of  God  is  mueh  more  extensive  than  its  doctrine  regarding 
His  exi8tence.  ^  Two  things  have  to  be  con8idered  here, 
namely,  firat,  what  Seripture  teaohes  ahout  the  po88ibility  of 
knowing  God ;  and,  8econd,  what  Seripture  teaehes  ahout 
God  thus  known.  In  dealing  with  these  guestions  it  is 
not  nece8sary  to  ^istinguish  between  what  Seripture  asserts 
and  what  it  assumes,  inasmueh  as  its  assumptions  may  be 
con8idered  its  teaehiug  even  more  than  its  direct  affirma- 
tions.  Now,  regarding  this  doctrine  of  our  knowledge  of 
God,  we  find  these  four  positions :  (1)  Seripture  assumes 
that  God  may  be  and  is  known  by  men.  (2)  This  know- 
ledge  of  God  on  the  part  of  men  is  man's  fellow8hip  wit}i 
God.  (3)  The  avenues  through  which  this  knowledge 
reaehes  man's  soul,  or  the  regions  within  which  man 
moving  meets  and  know8  God,  are  many — sueh  as  nature, 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  the  redemptive  history, 
prophecy,  miraele,  and  so  on.  And  (4)  Seripture  denie8 
that  God  ean  be  known  by  man.  Perhaps  Seripture  is 
even  more  partieular  than  what  is  here  laid  down.  It  may 
also  be  thought  to  state  what  element  or  organ  of  man  it 
is  that  know8  6od  immediately — whether  the  soul  or  the 
spirit.  But  if  it  do,  that  que8tion  need  not  be  raised  by  us 
here,  heeause,  by  whatever  orgau  or  8ide  of  liis  nature  man 
know8  God,  it  is  not  aeeurate  to  say  that  it  is  that  organ 
or  8ide  that  know8.  It  is  man  that  kuows  through  or  by 
that  organ  or  8ide ;  and  we  are  concerned  meautime  with 
the  po8sibility  and  reality  of  uian's  knowing  God,  not  with 
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any  que8tion  of  what  elenient  o£  man  it  is  by  which  he 
know8, — which  is  a  que8tion  eoneeming  anthr()j)ology. 

Now,  ^rs^,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  prove  tluit  Seripture 
teaehes  or  assumes  that  6od  may  be  known — i,e.  not  that 
God  may  be  known  to  be,  but  that  God  who  is  may  be 
known  ;  not  that  He  may  be  known  as  heing  or  to  be  what 
He  is,  but  that  being  what  He  is  He  niay  be  known.  If  I 
8ay  I  know  the  king,  I  do  not  mean  I  know  that  the  king 
is,  or  I  know  what  the  king  is  ;  but  that  the  king  heing, 
and  heing  all  that  he  is  in  offiee  and  person,  I  know 
him — I,  a  person,  know  him  ]:)er8onally.  To  know  in 
Seripture  i8  to  be  acquainted  with,  to  have  familiarity  and 
aaiuaintanee  with  whoever  is  known.  The  Bible  certainly 
recogni8es  all  these  four  degree8  of  knowledge  :  (a)  to  know 
that  God  is ;  (b)  to  know  what  Ciod  i8 ;  (e)  to  know 
that  a  eertain  Being,  or  a  Being  who  manifests  Himself 
in  a  eertain  way,  is  God;  and  {d)  to  know  God,  wh(» 
80  manife8t8  Himself.  Thu8  Seripture  8ay8 :  "  He  that 
eometh  to  God  mu8t  helieve  that  He  i8,  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him  "  (Heb.  xl  6) ; 
though  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  text  means  to 
de8cribe  the  attrihutes  of  a  person  who  doe8  eome  unto 
Grod,  or  the  re^uisites  of  a  person  who  shall  eonie ;  whether 
it  means  to  8ay :  "  He  who  eometh  unto  God  8how8  hiniself, 
by  eoming,  to  be  posse8sed  of  a  helief  in  God  s  exi8tence 
and  in  His  moral  govemment ;  or  to  8ay :  "  If  any  one  will 
eome  to  God,  he  must,  in  order  to  eome,  helieve  in  God*8 
exi8tence  and  in  His  moral  goverament."  But,  in  any  <»8e, 
the  di8tinction  between  the  idea  that  God  is  and  what  God 
is,  is  clearly  reeogniseA 

As  to  what  God  is,  —  all  that  God  is,  —  this  is 
generally  embraced  in  Seripture  under  the  expres8ion 
the  *  7iame  of  Gotl.'  That  term  enibodies  all  His  eharae- 
teristies — is  the  sunniiarv  of  wJiat  He  is.  Henee  it  is 
ftaid,  "  they  that  know  Thy  na/ne — what  Thou  art — will 
put  their  trust  in  Thee"  (Ps.  ix.  10);  and  "the  naiiie  of 
the  Lord  is  a  strong  t(»wer  :  the  righteous  ruuneth  into  it, 
and  is  safe"  (Prov.   xviiL    10).      And    nuthing  ia  moro 
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eommon  in  Seripture  than  the  idea  that  eertain  aets,  or 
wordB,  or  manifestations,  shovv  the  Aetor  or  Sy)eaker  to  be 
God— "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God"  (Ps.  xlvi.  10); 
"Uelieve  Me  for  the  very  work8'  sake"  (John  xiv.  11); 
"  Unto  thee  it  wa8  8howed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that 
Jehovah  is  God.  Out  of  heaven  He  made  thee  to  hear 
His  voiee;  and  upon  earth  He  8howed  thee  Hia  great 
fire"(Deut.  iv.  35).  And  it  is  8aid  that  God*8  wonder8 
in  Egypt  hrought  both  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptian8 
to  know  that  the  worker  of  them  wa8  God : — Israel  shall 
know — the  Egyptian8  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord — 
the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  And  that 
this  Being,  who  is  known  by  His  works  to  be  God,  raay 
Himself  also  be  known,  is  manifest  in  every  line  of  the 
6ible.  Indeed,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bible  to  make  Him 
known — the  object  of  the  Inearnation  to  declare  Him — 
"that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesu8  Ghrist,  whom  Thou  hast  sent "  (John  xvii.  3).  And 
while  Seripture  show8  how  all  along  histor^  God  made 
Himself  known  to  men,  it  predict8  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  all  shall  know  Him — "they  shall  all  know 
Me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them " 
(Jer.  xxxi.  34). 

Further,  as  to  the  seeonā  thing  the  Seripture  was  said 
to  teaeh  regarding  this  knowledge,  namely,  that  it  was 
fellowship  with  God,  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  if  that 
statement  be  8trictly  aeeurate.  At  least,  if  it  be  not 
aeeurate  to  8ay  that  Seripture  identifie8  knowledge  of 
God  with  fellow8hip  with  Him,  it  eonsi^ers  the  two  in- 
separahle,  and  so  allied  that  the  one  may  be  put  for  the 
other.  Ghrist  Himself  say8 :  to  know  Thee  is  eterruil  life 
(John  xvii.  3),  and  ealls  this  knowledge  and  life  the  object 
of  His  mission.  And  His  apostle  ealls  the  object  of  his 
mission  felloivship — "  that  ye  may  have  fellow8hip  with  us  : 
and  truly  our  fellow8hip  is  with  the  Father,  aud  with  His 
Son  Jesu8  OhriHt"  (1  John  i.  3).  But  what  I  am  eon- 
\cerned  to  8ay  is  that  Seripture  does  not  preaent  God  as 
an    object    of    ahstmet    eontemplatiou,  or   antieipate   His 
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heing  inade  siieh.  He  is  alway8  a  historieal  Being,  with 
a  hi8tory,  with  a  partieiiTar  sphere  of  manifestations  in 
speeifie  relations,  auel  exhibiting  a  eertain  eharaeter  in 
these  relations.  No  elouht  there  is  a  background, — an 
unseen, — but  that  is  rarely  hefore  the  eye  of  the  saint 
or  prophet.  Occa8ioually,  however,  it  is ,  and  when  it  is, 
he  ean  only  speak  of  it  in  negatives  like  ourselvea  God 
in  that  ease  eannot  be  made  the  8ubject  of  positive  8peech 
or  thought :  "  Ganst  thou  by  8earching  find  out  God  ? " 
(Job  XL  7).  "  Who  hath  mea8ured  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ? " 
(Isa.  xl.  13).  Seripture  doe8  reeognise  thi8  di8tinction, 
which  the  Germans  have  made  so  mueh  of,  between  im- 
manent  and  eeonomie ;  that  i8,  God  as  in  Himself  He  i8, 
and  God  as  in  revelation  He  ha8  shown  Himself  to  U8.i 
But  while  many  theologians  and  philosophers,  in  main- 
taining  that  di8tinction,  have  a8serted  either  that  God 
immanent  is  different  from  God  eeonomie  (a  singular 
position  to  assume,  seeing  the  term  eeonomie  must  em- 
hraee  the  whole  eireuit  of  our  knowledge  of  God),  or  have 
contejited  theniselves  with  the  position  that  we  are  unahle 
to  8ay  whether  He  be  the  same  or  diflFerent,  Seripture 
never  eontemplates  the  idea  that  He  is  diHerent.  He 
is  the  same  as  we  know  Him  to  be ;  only  He  is  all  that  we 
know  Him  to  be,  heightened  so  as  to  exceed  our  reaeh  of 
thinking. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  Seripture  ^eserts  the  region 
of  revelation,  the  very  idea  of  which  implies  that  God 
ean  be  known ;  or  the  region  of  spiritual  experience,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  fellow8hip.  The  oeeasions  when 
it  doe8  de8ert  this  empirieal  realm  are  chiefly  two :  first, 
when  8howing  the  absurdity  of  idolatry  it  hoMs  up  the 
Ineomprehensihle  hefore  the  idol-maker,  and  asks  if  his 
idol  be  a  proper  presentation  of  Him ;  and  8econd,  in 
eases  of  religious  ^esertion,  or  other  awful  and  unwonted 
experience  in  the  soul,  when  the  spirit  moving  amid8t 
my8teries  is  hrought  often  to  ^uestion  the  truth  of  its 
i(lea8  of  God,  and  alway8  to  reeognise  that,  whether  true  or 
not,  they  go  but  a  little  way  to  e^presa  Him ; — "  Verily^ 
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Thou  art  a  God  that  hielest  Th^self,  0  God  of  Israer' 
(Isa.  xlv.  15).  Thu8,  wliat  Seripture  means  by  knowledge 
of  God  is  an  ethioal  i-elation  to  Hini ;  and,  on  the  other 
8ide,  when  it  8ay8  that  God  know8  man,  it  means  He  has 
Rympathy  and  fellow8hip  with  him.  AU  Ismers  hi8tory 
is  filled  with  this  reeiproeal  knowledge,  rising  up  from 
strength  to  strength,  till  One  eame  who  knew  the  Father, 
and  whom  the  Father  knew  in  f ulness : — "  No  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom8oever  the  Son  will 
reveal  Him"  (Matt.  xL  27). 

Now,  thirdly,  as  to  the  ehannels  through  which  this 
knowledge  reaehes  man,  or  the  regions  moving  in  which 
man  knows  or  eomes  to  the  knowledge  of  God.     Those 
that  Soripture  reeognises  are  very  mueh  what  we  insist 
\  upon  to  this  day,  viz.  noUure^  history,  the  human  soul,     But 
I  thiuk  Seripture  doe8  not  make  quite  the  same  use  of 
these  things  as  we  do  in  our  Natural  Theology.     For  ex- 
ample,  I  doubt  whether  it  reganls  these  as  primary  sourees 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  or  of  the  ehavaeter  of  God. 
The  position  it  assumes  is  not  this:  Oontemplate  nature 
and  you  will  leam  from  it,  both  that  God  is  and  what  He 
is  ;  but  rather  this :  You  know  that  God  is,  and  what  He  is ; 
and  if  you  eontemplate  nature,  you  will  see  Him  there — 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.     This,  at  least,  is 
the  position  of  the  01d  Testament  revelation,  though  in  the 
New  I  ara  not  sure  but  some  further  use  is  made  of  nature. 
And,  in  any  ease,  if  God's  eharaeter  be  manifest  in  nature, 
then  that  memory  of  God  arid   that  knowledge  of  Him 
which  we  have  otherwise  may  be  refreshed,  and  if  needful 
corrected  by  the  eontemplation  of  natura     I  need  not  8ay 
that  Seripture  neither  eontemplates  any  one  de8titute  of 
the  knowledge  of  .God,  nor  de8cribes  the  proeess  whereby 
any  one  destitute  of  this  knowledge  eomes  to  i*each  it.     It 
merely  mentions  eertain  regions  in  whiGli,  or  media  by 
which,  God  is  in  faet  and  actually  known ;  without  assert- 
ing  that  any  of  them  oeeupies  the  first  plaee,  mueh  less 
the  only  plaee;  without  8aying  of  any  of  them  that  it 
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is  the  medium  throiigh  which  we  flrst  know  or  hegin  to 
know  6od,  or  is  the  only  medium  through  which  God  ean 
be  known. 

Now  in  regard  to  nature,  Seripture  has  been  thought 
to  teaeh  or  assume  not  only  that  God  may  bo  recognised 
in  nature,  but  that  He  may  be  known  from  nature,  i.e,  not 
only  that  we  may  see  God  there  whom  we  already  know, ' 
but  that  we  may  discover  God  there  though  formerly 
unknown.  The  01d  Testament,  as  it  spoke  chietly  to  a 
people  having  a  knowledge  of  God  from  revelation,  insists 
raainly  on  reeognising  that  God  of  revelation  in  nature  ; 
but  it  also  appeals  to  nature  to  eorreet  the  ideas  of  God 
given  by  revelation  when  the  people  had  perverted  them. 
It  is  merely  exhibition  of  an  already  known  God  which 
we  find  (Ps.  viii.  and  xix.);  but  it  is  a  heightening  of 
the  eoneeptions  already  had  of  God  when  Isaiah  points 
to  the  starry  heavens,  8aying,  "  To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  Me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  Ona  Lift 
up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  beholdl  Who  hath  created 
these  things?"  (xl.  25).  And  in  a  remarkahle  passage 
in  Ps.  xciv.  an  inferenee  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man 
to  the  nature  of  God  who  made  hini,  and  an  argument 
8oraewhat  similar  to  what  we  eall  our  argument  frora 
(lesign  ^  is  conducted.  The  writer  in  that  Psalni  denounce8, 
tirst,  the  wickedne88  of  eertain  raen ;  and,  8econd,  their 
foolishness  in  thinking  that  God  eannot  or  does  not  see 
their  wickednes8 : — "  They  6ay  the  Lord  shall  not  see, 
neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it.  .  .  .  Yo  fools, 
when  will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
He  not  hear?  He  that  forraed  the  eye,  shall  He  not 
see  ? "  While,  of  eourse,  it  is  alway8  assuraed  that  God 
created  the  eapaeities,  it  is  argued  that  the  exi8tence  of 
eertain   eapaeities   in   uian  iraplies  their   exi8teuce    raueh 

^  What  18  caned  the  ontologieal  argunient  is  prohably  not  touched  in 
Seripture.  The  eosrnologieal  Tnay  he  8upiK^d  to  l>e  touehnrl  in  Paurs  state- 
ment,  ''ln  whom  we  live,  aiid  move,  and  havo  oar  heing,"  although,  ās 
usual,  the  faet  is  a.ssumed.  It  is  not  pnt  so  as  to  be  proof.  Tha  phjraico- 
tlMologieal  or  teleologieal  argument  \a  often  alluded  tow 
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more  in  the  Creator  of  man ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  conduct8 
a  similar  argument  hefore  the  Athenians  when,  from  the 
faet  that  we  are  the  oflFspring  of  Goil,  he  mfers  the  ab8urdity 
of  representing  6od  by  images  of  gold  or  silver : — "  Foras- 
nmeh,  then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  deviee"  (Aets  xviL  29).  AU 
these  passages  speak  of  di8covering,  or  reeognising,  the 
eharaeter  of  a  Being  supposed  to  be  already  known;  so 
that  while  it  is  mainly  reeognition,  it  in  no  ease  goes 
further  than  eorreetion  of  false  idea8  of  Him,  or  inferenee 
as  to  His  true  eharaeter  from  His  worka 

Thero  is  one  passage,  however,  which  many  have 
thought  to  go  further,  and  to  teaeh  that  it  may  be  dis- 
covered  from  nature  that  God  is,  as  well  as  what  He  is — 
the  well-known  passage  in  Eom.  i.  19.  Now  that  passage 
certainly  teaehes  or  assumes  that  in  nature  eertain  things, 
or  80  mueh,  of  God,  may  be  or  is  known, — "that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  (to  ^vtoa-TOp)  is  manifest  in  them, — 
for  God  8howed  it  unto  them."  A^mrt  from  revelation,  so 
mueh  is  known  of  God, — it  is  known  in  men's  hearts, — for 
God  has  made  it  known  to  them.  And  it  is  known  thus : 
the  invisihle  things  of  God,  the  invisihle  attrihutes  which 
form  His  eharaeter,  are  seen  from  His  work8,  voovfieva 
heing  =  things  perceived  by  the  reason,  even  His  power  and 
Godhead,  0€i6Trj<:,  But  it  is  doubtful  if  ^etoTi;^  include 
existence — it  is  all  the  attrihutes  that  make  up  Godhead. 
It  is  que8tionable  whether  the  passage  eontemplates  proof 
of  the  Eeing  of  God.  Tlie  Seripture  does  not  seem  to 
eontemplate  men  without  a  knowledge  of  the  exi8tence 
of  God,  or  without  eertain  idea8  regarding  His  nature. 
It  doe8  eontemplate  them  as  i^ossesse^  of  perverted  idea8 
regarding  Him ;  and  it  affirms,  both  in  the  01d  Testament 
and  in  the  New,  that  so  far  right  notions  of  God  uiay  be 
derived  from  nature  apart  altogether  from  supernatural 
revelation. 

But  Seripture  regar^»  l^evelaimi,  particularly  as   his- 
torieal,  as  the  main  souree  of  om*  knowledge  of  God,  or  the 
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main  region  wherein  God  is  known.  I  have  already  qiioted 
passages  to  this  effeet,  and  I  need  not  repeat  theni.  But 
there  are  two  elements  in  the  history  of  revelation  whieh 
Seripture  singles  out  as  spheres  wherein  God  is  specially 
known — miraek  and  propheei/,  The  miraele  is  not  only  a 
proof  that  God  is  there;  the  complexion  of  the  miraele 
is  an  exhibition  of  some  aspeet  of  the  eharaeter  of  God. 
"  According  to  Josh.  iiL  10,  it  is  shown  by  the  wonderful 
8iibjugation  of  the  Ganaanites  that  Jehovah  is  the  living 
God ;  according  to  Ex.  vii.  5,  the  Egyptian8  shall  know  by 
the  plagues  He  sends  upon  them  that  Jehovah  is  God ; 
according  to  Deut.  vi.  21,  the  miraeles  are  meant  to  draw 
the  eyes  of  all  nations  to  Jehovah,  just  as  in  Ex.  ix.  29 
they  are  intended  to  produce  the  eonvietion  that  the  earth 
is  the  Lord*s "  (Steudel,  Vorlesungen  uher  die  Theologie  des 
AT,,  p.  170).  And  very  frequently  Seripture  sets  forth 
prophecy  as  a  sphei*e  in  which  God  may  be  known.  This 
mark  of  God'8  presenee  is  very  mueh  insisted  upon  in  the 
second  half  of  Isaiah,  and  in  ehap.  xli.  it  is  coupled  with 
the  extraordinary,  if  not  miraeulous,  histor^  of  O^rrus,  as 
manifesting  the  activity  of  God — "Who  raise^  up  the 
righteous  man  from  the  East — gave  the  nations  hefore 
him,  and  made  him  rule  over  kings?  I  the  Lord,  the 
first  and  with  the  last,  I  am  He."  And  idols  are  ehal- 
lenged  to  demonstrate  their  Godhead  by  predicting  some 
event  near  or  ^istant: — "Let  them  8how  us  what  will 
happen — let  them  show  the  former  things,  or  the  things 
that  are  to  eome  hereafter."  Sueh  is  the  tenor  of  the 
passage. 

But  iiow,/ourthl7/,  in  opposition  to  all  this,  Seripture 
denie8  that  God  ean  be  known.  It  moves  here  among 
natural  contradictorie8  or  antinomies,  which  only  necd  to  be 
cited  to  be  under8tood.  Thus  it  8ays  of  the  angels  that 
they  see  God — "  their  angels  do  alway8  behold  the  faee  of 
My  Father  who  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xviii.  10).  But  of 
men  in  their  present  bodily  life  it  8ays,  "no  man  shall 
see  God  and  live"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20;  cf.  John  i,  18,  ete.) ; 
while  again,  on  the  other  hand,  David  eomforts  himself 
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with  the  bope  that  be  shall  see  God :  "  As  for  me»  I  will 
behold  Thv  faee  in  righteoasness :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  wben 
I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness''  (PS.  xviL  15);  aQd  Je8ns 
promises  the  same  thing  to  those  who  are  pore  in  heart 
(MsLtt,  V.  8) ;  and  John  savs :  **  We  shall  be  like  Him ;  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is"  (1  John  iiL  2).  Again,  it  is 
8aid  (Ex.  xxiT.  9,  10):  "Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Ahihu,  aiid  sevent^r  of  the  elders  of  Israel :  and 
thev  saw  the  God  of  Israel."  There  is  the  statement: 
*  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  anv  time  "  (John  L  18) ;  while 
again  it  is  said :  "  In  the  ^ear  that  king  XJzziah  died  I 
8aw  the  Lord  seated  on  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up" 
(Isa.  vi.  1).  Paul  speaks  to  the  Athenians  of  feeling  after 
God  and  finding  Him,  thongh  He  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  ns  (Aets  xviL  27);  while  Job  8ajs:  "Who  ean  by 
searehing  find  oiit  God  ?  **  (xL  7).  Seriptnre  speaks  of 
possessing  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  then  it  8ays : 
•*  Who  ean  measure  the  spirit  of  the  Loni?"  (Isa.  xL  13). 
These  contradictories  explain  themselves.  Seripture  doe8 
not  Hay  in  what  sense  God  may  be  seen  and  may  not  be 
seen,  how  He  may  be  known  and  may  not  be  known.  It 
assunies  tliat  men  themselves  understand  this,  and  merely 
allurles  to  the  two  faets  as  things  undoubted  in  men's 
thought  and  eNfierienee. 

2.   7%«  Emnee  and  tfie  Attrihutes  of  God. 

With  respeet  to  what  Seripture  teaehes  of  this  God 
who  inay  and  may  not  be  known,  two  things  are  in  view 
),ere — fii-Ht,  what  may  be  known  of  the  essenee  of  God  ; 
and  Heeonri,  what  may  be  known  of  His  attrihutes,  or  of 
(ickI  HiinHelf.  As  to  the  essenee  of  God,  Seripture  teaehes 
(lirectly  iii  tho  New  Testament  and  assumes  in  the  OId 
that  Gf)d  in  Spirit,  Ghrist  say8,  "  God  is  Spirit,  and  they 
that  w<)iHhij)  Hhn  must  wor8hip  Hini  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  "  (.lolin  iv.  24).  But  the  Haine  truLli  is  presupi^osetl 
iii  the  01(1  TeHtanieut  in  niany  ways  ;  for  example,  in  the 
prohihition  to  represent  God  by  any  material  likeness ;  and 
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also,  not  ob8Curely  in  the  hi8tory  of  man's  ereation,  in  which 
God  is  8aid  to  have  formed  man's  material  [mrt  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  but  to  have  drawn  his  spiritual  part  out 
of  Himself ;  and  again,  perhaps  in  the  name  given  to  the 
angels  as  spirits,  soiis  o/  God,  i.e,  altogether  in  His  Hkeness, 
both  as  to  esseuee  and  as  to  moral  nature.  Yet  more 
perspicuou8ly  the  8pirituality  of  God  is  seen  to  be  an  idea 
underlying  all  01d  Testament  thought  from  a  signifieant 
passage  in  Isa.  xxxl  3  :  "  Now  the  Egyptian8  are  men,  and 
not  God ;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit."  There 
the  parallelism  shows  that  man  is  to  God  as  flesh  to  spirit ; 
that  as  man  is  a  eorporeal  heing,  so  God  is  spirituaL  It 
has  indeed  been  maintained  that  the  01d  Testament,  or  the 
Israelites,  at  first  at  least  contemplated  God  as  po8ses8ed 
of  a  eorporeal  form,  and  that  gradually  the  eoneeption  of 
Him  clarified  till  He  was  reeognise^  as  formless  spirit. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  sueh  a  theory  ean  be  fairly 
maintained  in  the  faee  of  the  ahove  passages.  Some  of 
the  early  Fathers,  sueh  as  TertuUian,  fancied  that  God 
pos8essed  a  form ;  yet  they  denied  it  to  be  materiaL 

As  to  what  is  taught  ahout  this  Being  Himself,  that 
may  be  found  in  Seripture  in  various  fonns — chiefly  two,  | 
namely,  statements  or  assumptions  regarding  God,  and 
names  applied  to  God.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  all 
other  de8ignations  of  God,  and  all  other  assertions  respeet- 
ing  Him,  and  all  other  attrihutes  as8igned  to  Him,  may  be 
embraced  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  names  given  to 
God  in  the  opening  ehapters  of  Genesis.  What  is  taught 
of  God  in  these  ehapters  is, /rs^,  that  God  is  the  ahsolute 
Oause  and  the  ahsolute  Lord  of  all  things — heavens  and 
earth ;  which  terms  emhraee  not  only  the  upper  and  lower 
matter,  but  the  superior  and  inferior  spirits.  And,  seeonā, 
that  God  is  the  ahsolute  personahty — over  against  finite 
personalities,  not  ahsorhing  personalities  in  Himself,  nor  by 
His  per8onality  excluding  personalities  hesi^es  Himself. 

This  personality  is  self-eonseious — it  is  not  umleter- 
mined  till  it  heeomes  what  it  is  in  the  finite  personality, 
but    it  is   free    hefore    the   finite   eomes   into   heing,  and 
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eonseious  of  itself  as  ovor  against  the  finite  when  it  has 
called  the  latter  into  existence.  Eefore  the  exi8tcnoe  of 
tho  finite  it  deliberately  purposes  to  make  it : — "  Let  there 
be  light " ;  "  let  us  uiake  man  " ;  "  let  him  have  ^ominion." 
And  when  created,  it  eoneeives  of  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  finite: — ^**Hjvst  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I 
commanded  thee  not  to  eat  ?  /  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman." 

This  person  is  perfectly  ethieal,  and  is  in  an  ethieal 
relation  of  undi8turbed  love-eommunion  with  the  innoeent 
spiritual  heings  whom  He  has  made. 

To  speak  shortly,  the  truths  contained  in  these  names, 

the  riames  by  which   God  is  known  in   the   aeeount  of 

Greation^  are  these  two — first,  that  God  is  the  power  to 

I  whom  the  world  helongs ;  and,  second,  that  He  is  at  the 

'  same  time  the  Eternal,  the  Person  who  stands  in  a  fellow- 

,'ship  of  love  with  the  spiritual  heings  in  the  world.^     The 

first  truth  is  contained  in  the  name  Elohim  and  the  eognate 

names ;  the  8econd,  iu  the  name  Jehov<ik  and  others  allied 

to  it ;  and  all  other  assertions  regarding  God  in  Seripture 

may  be  reducod  to  one  or  other  of  these  twa     But  of  this 

more  hereaf  ter. 

There  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  some  elements  of 
truth,  or  nmny  elements,  may  have  been  found  in  the 
primeval  Shemitie  religion  held  by  the  aneestors  of 
Ahraham,  or  by  himself  hefore  his  eall — fragments  of  a 
primitive  kno\vlei1ge  of  God  more  or  less  pure,  generalisa- 
tions  more  or  less  profound  regarding  God  and  morality, 
hopes  and  aspirations  more  or  less  exalted,  like  those  of 
Job.  We  eannot  form  a  very  eomplete  i(lea  of  the  condi- 
tion.  But  these  stages  in  the  development  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  God  in  Israel  may  be  detected :  first,  the  primevol 
Shemitie  religion,  in  which  eaeh  family  had  its  partieular 
god,  whom  it  worshipped,  if  not  in  images,  at  least  in  eon- 
neetion  with  sensuous  forms,  as  gioves,  trees,  pillars. 
Seeanā,  a  very  important  development  from  this  primitive 
Shemitie  religion  whieh  took  pliiee  at  a  far  back  pcriod 

^  See  Ilofm.iiin,  fichriflltcwciSf  p.  75  ir. 
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toward8  a  high  morality  and  faith  in  a  spiiitual  omni- 
potent  God.  This  development  we  know  as  the  eall  of 
Ahraham  and  the  foundation  of  the  ratriarehal  religion. 
Thirdy  even  a  higher  developnicnt  which  took  plaee  at 
the  end  of  the  Patriarehal  tinie  and  the  heginning  of  the 
national  life.  Tliis  we  know  as  the  legislation  of  Moses, 
in  which  the  Bpirituality  and  unity  of  God  are  set  forth 
in  the  fundamental  law8  of  the  eonstitution.  Jacob  i8 
repre8ented  as  having  found  God  in  a  eertain  plaee,  and 
a3  rearing  a  pillar,  on  which  he  poured  oil,  a8  a  visihle 
representation,  if  not  of  God,  yet  of  the  plaee  of  God. 
The  idea  of  God  as  One  everywhere  present  seems  far  from 
thia  But  all  8imilitudes  were  forbidden  by  Moses.  The 
8econd  and  third  of  these  stages  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  natural  developments  of  the  primary  religion,  for  the 
8urrounding  trihes  did  not  share  in  the  development,  but 
sank  deeper  into  idolatrie8  of  the  most  degrading  kind. 
The  Seriptures  represent  God  as  revealing  Himself  to 
Ahraham  and  Moses,  and  there  seems  no  way  of  aeeount- 
ing  for  their  knowledge  except  by  eonsi^ering  this  state- 
ment  of  Seripture  to  mean  that  God  revealed  Hiniself  to 
these  men  in  another  manner  than  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  distinctive  title  of  God  as  known  and  worshipped 
by  the  patriarehs — El  Shaddai,  God  Ahnighty;  El  Elyon, 
Most  High  God — shows  that  the  omnipotenee  of  God  was 
the  attrihute  to  which  most  prominenee  wa8  given.  Tliis 
wa8  very  natural,  seeing  that  the  primary  idca  of  God  in 
the  Shemitie  mind  wa8  poiver.  But  if  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  God  was  not  already  in  the  worshipj)er'8  mind,  these 
names  were  very  well  fitted  to  suggest  it.  And  in  like 
manner,  if  the  first  commandment  of  the  Decalogue — 
which  beyond  doubt  is  Mosaie — did  not  directly  ineuleate 
the  unity,  it  immaliately  suggested  it — "  thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  with  Me." 

Again,  if  the  second  commandment — "  tliou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  ^yit:>t^  of  anything  in  lieuven  ahove, 
or  in  the  earth  heneatli,  to  fall  down  to  theni  and  worship 
them,"  did  not  directly  ineulaite  the  Bpirituality  of  God,  it 
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immediatel7  suggesteel  it.  And  there  ean  be  no  hesitation 
in  8aying  that  all  the  men  of  insight  in  Israel  read  these 
commandments  as  meaning  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
and  that  He  was  a  spiritual  heing  who  could  not  be  repre- 
sented  under  any  form. 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  two  lines  were  thus  oi>ened 
up,  on  which  there  might  be  divergence  and  eonfliet  in 
u%.^  '  '  Israel — the  unUy  of  God  and  the  spirUualitt/  of  God. 
The  denial  of  the  one,  or  the  failure  to  reeognise  it,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  other  god8  along  with  Jehovah,  par- 
tieularl^  of  Baal ;  and  the  denial  of  the  other  led  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  through  sensuous  forms,  particularly 
the  eeUf,  This  was  made  the  distiuctive  form  of  the 
wor8hip  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  This  officially  sanctioned 
mode  of  worshipping  Jehovah  must  not  be  confounded 
with  pure  idolatry,  sueh  as  the  Baal  wor8hip.  The  one 
not  unnaturally  led  to  the  other;  but  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  drew  a  elear  distinction  between  the  two,  and, 
though  they  denonnced  the  ealf  wor8hip,  they  did  not  leave 
the  kingdom,  or  hold  that  those  who  practised  it  eut  them- 
selves  quite  off  from  being  the  people  of  God.  But  with 
the  Baal  worship  they  would  hold  no  terms.  Against  the 
prophets  of  Baal  they  waged  a  war  of  externiination. 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  singular  phenomenon  in  the 
hi8tory  of  Israel  than  the  repeated  outhreaks  into  idolatry. 
There  wa8  even  the  attempt,  under  the  dyna8ty  of  Omri, 
to  suppress  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  extirpate  His 
.followers  out  of  the  country.  These  repeated  falls  into 
idol  wor8hip,  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  histor^  of 
Israel,  e8pecially  in  the  Northem  Kingdom,  but  even  also 
\  in  the  Southern,  and  there  in  an  aggravated  form  toward 
lithe  elose  of  the  monarchy  undor  Manasseh,  require  some 
:pxplanation. 

And,  as  might  be  expected,  the  explanation  that  many 
have  given  has  been,  that  we  have  in  the  history  of 
Israel  as  estal^lisheil  in  Gaanan  the  speetaele  of  a  people 
slowly  enierging  hy  natural  nieans  out  of  the  darkness  of 
idolatry   into  tlie   elear   light   and  freedom  of  a  spiritual 
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monotheism.  The  leadei8  of  the  people  in  tliis  spleneliel 
mareh,  in  which  Israel  were  the  pioneers  of  niankin(l,  were 
the  prophets.  There  in  Ganaan,  aiid  in  this  people  Israel, 
humanity  achieved  its  most  glorious  triuniph ;  it  trod  down 
under  its  feet  those  debasing  embodiment8  of  its  own 
passions  and  viees  called  gods ;  and  pro8trated  itself  hefore 
that  loftiest  eoneeption  of  one  spiritual  heing,  Lord  of  the 
universe,  who  is  God.  But  the  victory  was  not  reached 
without  many  temporary  defeats ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
eonfliet  may  be  watched  in  that  history  which  records  the 
ehanges  from  Jehovah  wor8hip  to  idolatry,  and  from 
idolatry  to  Jehovah  worship,  till,  finally,  the  reiining  pro- 
eess  of  the  Exile  purified  the  people's  eoneeptions  of  God,  so 
that  idolatry  utterly  disappeared  from  aniong  them 

Now  these  things  are  true  in  this  representation, 
namely,  that  there  was  a  eonfliet  between  the  wor8hip  of 
Jehovah  and  idolatry ;  that  the  prophets  were  the  leaders . 
on  the  side  of  Jehovah ;  that  the  eonfliet  lasted  during  the 
whole  hi8tory  of  Israel ;  and  that  the  victory  was  won 
only  under  the  purifying  sorrow8  of  the  Exile.  This,  too, 
is  true,  that  in  this  splendid  mareh  Israel  heeame  the 
pioneer  of  humanity,  or,  as  it  may  be  put,  humanity  was 
in  Israel  making  this  triuniphal  niareh.  For  humanity  is 
no  doubt  a  unity,  and  no  theory  of  revelation  requires  us 
to  break  up  this  unity  or  deny  that  what  God  was  showing 
to  one  people  and  euahling  it  to  perform,  He  was  aehieving 
onee  for  all  in  the  raea  So  far  is  this  theory  from  heing 
contrary  to  revelation,  that  it  is  itself  part  of  revelation, 
which  teaehes  tliat  God  founded  His  Ghureh  onee  for  all  in 
Ahraham;  that  He  took  the  Jewish  people  into  His 
eovenant  of  salvation,  not  for  themselves  merely,  but  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  All  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
there  may  even  be  more  truth  still  in  the  representation. 
For  unquestionably  sueh  a  eonfliet  eoukl  never  have  been 
fought  unless  there  had  heeii  many  born  idolaters  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  unless  large  niasses  of  the  general 
surfaee  of  the  nation  liad  been  coutinuou8ly  sunk  in 
idolatrous  doctriues,  and  the  light  of  the  true  faitli  ui  v^'^ 
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|)urity  had  shoūe  only  on  those  elements  that  rose  iip 
high  ahove  the  eomnion  level.  The  history  throughout 
its  whole  length  shows  a  polluted  stream  of  idolatrou8 
worship.  They  were  idolatrou8  in  Oanaan  ;  even  David'8 
wife  had  teraphim ;  they  were  idolatrou8  in  the  wilderne88 ; 
they  were  idolatrous  in  Egypt;  they  had  heen  idolatrou8 
in  Ur  of  the  GhaMees.  But  this  is  what  is  false  in  the 
representation  ahove  given,  that  the  struggle  wa8  carried 
on  in  the  field  of  natural  religion.  What  natural  religion 
contributed  wa8  the  idolatry.  The  wor8hip  of  the  spiritual 
God  eame  from  revelation. 

The  ease  ean  be  &ccounted  for  hest  by  supposing  the 
Jehovah  ^orahip  something  impressed  from  without,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  only  imperfectly  penetrated  by  it 
The  eoufiiet  itself  eame  to  a  head  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  the  rule  of  the  monarehs  of  the  house  of  Omri.  That 
vigorous  ruler,  inore  intent  on  strengthening  his  kingdom  by 
allianees  without  than  by  punty  of  national  faith  at  home, 
had  entered  into  treaties  with  the  kingdom8  ahout,  especially 
the  Syrian,  and  married  his  son  to  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of 
Ethhaal  the  king  of  Sidon.  Ahah  was  not  so  mueh  vieious 
as  weak  ;  one  who,  like  a  wilful  child  wheu  refu8ed  his  wi8he8, 
fell  siek,  and  would  not  eat.  And  thus  he  feU  completely 
under  the  guidance  of  his  self  willed  and  unserupulous  wif a 
At  her  instigation  he  introduced  the  wor8hip  of  BaaL 
Baal  wor8hip  heeame  thus  a  State  religion.  For  a  time, 
probably,  it  suhsiste^  peaceably  side  by  side  with  the 
wor8hip  of  Jehovah.  But  eollisions  naturally  ensued 
between  the  partisans  of  the  two,  and  the  royal  power 
seems  to  have  heen  used  to  put  down  the  wor8hip  of 
Jehovah.  An  order  was  issue^  for  the  murder  of  Jehovah'8 
prophets,  and  the  throwing  down  of  His  altara  This  is 
nowhere  expre88ly  recorded.  But  Elijah,  who  alone  of 
the  Lord*s  prophets  escaped,  8ayH :  "  The  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  Thy  eovenant,  and  thrown  down  Thine  alUirs, 
and  slain  Thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I 
only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away " 
(1  Kings  xix.   10).     The  histor^  here  is  very  defective, 
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biit  the  representation  of  the  prophet  is  corrohorated  hy 
a  statement  given  as  iuade  by  Obadiah,  who  represents 
himself  as  hiding  one  hmidred  of  Jehovah'8  prophets  by 
fifty  in  eaves. 

The  commanding  genius  of  this  era  wa8  Elijah.  In 
the  long  period  from  the  Judge8  to  the  times  of  EUjah 
and  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Omri,  proceeding8  were 
going  on  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserve^. 

David  wa8  a  fervent  Jehovist.  Solomon  perhaps  wa8 
not  fervent  in  any  direction.  He  ean  hardly  have  been  a 
theoretieal  monotheist  when  he  erected  temples  to  the 
deities  of  his  wive8.  Nor  ean  Ahah,  when  he  raised  a 
house  to  the  Sidonian  Baal  served  by  his  wife.  Still  Ahah 
called  all  his  sons  by  the  name  of  Jehovah.  There  wa8 
evidently  great  want  of  eleamess  of  thought  in  luen's 
mind8. 

It  is  very  useful  for  us  if  we  ean  here  and  there  find 
an  epoeh  in  the  eourse  of  events  signalising  a  new  turn 
and  a  new  victory  in  the  higher  eoneeption  of  God.  We 
have  sueh  an  epoeh  in  the  reign  of  Ahah  and  the  downfall 
of  the  house  of  Omri  hefore  Jehu. 

What  is  included  in  the  expression  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  has  heen  mueh  disputed  by  modern  ^ritei-s,  as  we 
have  said,  and  we  have  already  remarked  that  we  must 
take  into  aeeount  the  existence  of  various  elements  in 
Israel  sinee  its  settlement  in  Ganaan.  In  Israel,  as  history 
deal8  with  it,  there  were  seetions  differing  very  widely 
from  one  another  in  eulture  and  morals ;  aud  when  it  is 
a8ked  what  is  meant  by  8aying  Jehovah  is  Ood  of  Israel, 
the  an8wer  may  be  that  it  meaut  ^iiferent  things  amoug 
different  elasses,  or  to  different  minda  Hi8tory  or 
prophecy  may  hring  to  Hglit  this  divergence.  But  it 
seems  elear,  as  we  have  8aid,  that  the  phrase  meaut 
at  least  that  Israel  wa8  to  wor8hip  no  other  God  but 
Jehovah.  Unqūe8tionably  the  i^eople  entered  upon  national 
exi8tence  with  the  eonseiousness  of  having  heen  delivered 
or  redeemed  from  Egypt  by  Jehovah.  He  was  not 
imknoMm  to  the  people  hefore  this  deliverance,  but  now 
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He  had  made  them  free,  and  created  them  a  peopla  They 
owed  their  exi8tence  to  Him,  and  He  wa8  their  G(xl.  This 
wa8  the  po8itive  faet ;  but  no  deduction8  are  drawn  from 
the  faet  in  referenee  to  other  god8,  nor  are  any  general 
eoneeptions  as  to  Godhead  connect'ed  with  it.  Eaeh 
separate  people  ahout  l8rael  had  its  national  god,  and 
one  god  wor8hipped  did  not  nece8sarily  imply  the  heUef 
in  the  exi8tence  of  no  other  god8 :  "  For  all  the  nations 
walk  eyery  one  in  the  name  of  his  god,"  8ay8  the  prophet 
Mieah,  "  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever"  (iv.  5).  The  separate  peoples, 
while  wor8hipping  eaeh  its  own  god,  did  not  deny  the 
exi8tence  of  the  god8  of  their  neighhours — though  they  may 
have  con8idered  their  own  the  most  powerfuL  And  it  ie 
prohahle,  as  we  8aid,  that  many  in  Israel  8tood  on  no  higher 
platform  than  this,  that  Johovah  wa8  God  of  Israel,  while 
Ghemosh  wa8  god  of  Ammon.  But  it  is  eertain,  at  least, 
that  the  national  eonseiousness  was  at  one  with  the 
prophets  on  this  point,  that  Jehovah  was  God  of  IsraeL 
This  wa8  a  eommon  faith,  though  it  wa8,  of  eourse,  a  faith 
that  might  be  held  in  very  different  senses,  that  is,  with 
very  different  eoneeptions  of  the  Being  called  Jehovah,  as 
we  pereeive  from  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  first 
commandment  might  seem  to  leave  the  question  whether 
there  were  god8  hesi^es  Jehovah  undecided,  for  it  merely 
prohihits  the  wor8hip  of  other  gods  in  IsraeL^    By  mention- 

'  The  qne8tion  is  one  of  great  interest,  What  deduction  are  we  entitled  to 
draw  from  the  words,  "Thon  shalt  have  uo  other  gods  hefore  Me  "  f 

If  we  looked  at  the  Commandment8  as  simple  objective  revelation  and 
aa  ordinanoes  given  to  Moses,  without,  so  to  speak,  any  exercise  of  his  own 
mind,  then  perhaps  gnestions  need  not  be  raised  ahout  the  enigmatieal  form, 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  god8  hefore  Me."  But  if  we  suppose  that  the 
mind  of  Moses  coDcurred  in  this  revelation  and  was  not  inaetive,  bnt  that  the 
command9  eame  through  his  mind,  ju8t  as  the  revelation  to  Amos  or  any  of 
the  prophets  was  reached  not  without  all  that  activity  of  mind  which  we 
eanuot  help  pereeiving,  then  thequestiou,  howthe  comniand  took  this  shape, 
and  what  is  implied  in  it,  atoneerises.  Thecommand  is  uniqueinantiquity. 
What  induced  Moses,  the  fonndHr  of  the  new  religion,  to  give  it  this  sha})e  f 
It  niust  have  been  his  e.oneeption  of  what  Jehovah  wa8.  It  has  becn 
suggestetl  that  it  arose  from  the  i(lea  that  Jehovah  was  a  '  jcalons  Gou.'  But 
if  Moses  conceivud  Jehovah  as  a  jedlous  God,  which  He  is  often  nan)ed,  this 
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ing  other  god8  it  inight  even  appear  to  admit  their  exi8teuce, 
at  least  it  niight  be  thought  not  to  rise  to  the  affirmation 
of  Monotheism.  But  in  like  manner,  as  we  have  ah*eady 
noticed,  the  seventh  commandment  prohihits  merely  Israel 
from  eommitting  adultery,  and  the  8ixth  from  doing  murder ; 
they  eontain  no  hint  that  these  injunction8  have  any  uni- 
versal  validity,  and  are  fundamental  law8  of  human  well- 
\yeing.  A  Shemitie  mind,  we  repeat,  would  ri8e  to  general 
conception8  sueh  as  we  eherish  very  8lowly ;  and  while 
practically  Jehovah  wa8  the  only  God  to  the  Hebrew,  he 
might  not  have  risen  to  the  theoretieal  notion  that  He  wa8  I 
Grod  alone.     But  one  with  8uch  a  praetieal  faith  in  Jehovah 

Mneeption  only  throw8  the  difficnltj  a  step  further  back.  How  did  he 
ooneeive  Hiiii  as  jealoa8  f  Jealou8y  is  the  reaetion  of  the  oonseiousness  of 
one*s  self — of  heing  what  he  is,  when  this  eonseiousness  is  hurt  or  touched. 
How  did  Moses  fancy  that  the  preseuee  of  other  gods  would  wound  Jehovah's 
oonseiousness  of  Himself  ?  What  eoneeption  had  Moses  of  Jehovah's  nature 
which  would  niake  him  attrihute  jealoufly  to  Him  ?  The  deities  of  tho 
nations  were  not  jcalous.  They  were  sometimes  eontemptuous,  sharing  the 
spirit  of  the  nations  themselves ;  hut  from  all  we  ohserve  they  were  perfect1y 
tolerant  of  the  existence  of  other  deitie8  beside  them.  With  Jehovah  it  wa8 
otherwise.  This  intoleranee  of  His  reqnire8  some  explanation,  that  is,  some 
explanation  of  Moees*  way  of  oonoeiving  Him  which  made  him  impose  upon 
the  people  sueh  a  law. 

The  explanation  must  lie  in  his  eoneeption  of  Jehovah*8  nature — His , 
ethieal  nature.  Certainly  Moees  regarded  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  righteous- 1 
ness.  When  he  sat  and  judged  the  people,  he  did*80  in  Jehovah'8  name — 
he  only  interpreted  and  cxpre88ed  His  miud.  He  was  the  guardian  of  right 
and  moral  order.  Henee  the  eurious  phrase,  thut  the  people  were  to  hring 
their  eauses  hefore  Elohim,  when  they  eame  to  the  priests  or  judges  for 
decision8.  But  mere  ethioal  quality  in  Jehovah  will  not  explain  the  ex- 
elusiveness,  nnleas  on  the  snppositiou  that  this  differentiated  Him  from 
other  god8,  who  were  not  ethieal,  or  else  that  He  waa  ethieal  in  sueh  degree 
that  He  wa8  the  one  Being  that  men  should  wor8hip.  When  the  form  of 
the  other  commandment8  is  cou8idered,  the  natural  eonelusion  is  that  Moses 
w«8  a  monotheist,  and  not  merely  what  is  called  a  monolatrist  The 
peeuliar  thing  ahout  Israel  is  not  tliat  it  had  one  Gk>d,  but  that  it  had  an 
evil  eonseienee  when  it  8erved  other  gods.  This  is  uuique.  The  mere 
exi8tence  of  a  law  will  hardly  aeeount  for  th's.  No  doubt  the  law  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  hi.story,  by  the  redeii)ption  which  their  God  had  wrought 
for  the  poople.  At  all  events  we  must  attrihute  to  the  Exodus  the  planting 
in  the  popular  mind  of  the  truth  that  Je))ovah  was  Go<l  of  Israel.  So  far  as 
we  see,  Israel  never  had  any  native  God  but  Jehovah.  If  it  fell  into  the 
wor8hip  of  the  Baals  as  loeal  deities,  it  found  these.  No  proper  name  is 
oomponnded  with  soeh  a  name  as  Astarte. 
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8tood  to  Him  iuueh  as  helievers  in  the  unit^  of  God  stand 
1  to  God  now.  The  religion  of  Isiael  wa8  praetieal,  not 
1  speeulative ;  and  while  a  praetieal  Monotheism  prevailed,  aud 
gave  rise  to  all  that  profound  religious  life  which  we  see 
reflected  in  suoh  men  as  Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  David, 
and  the  prophets,  it  perhaps  needed  that  intemal  eonfliet 
which  arose  through  the  8lownes8  of  the  popular  mind, 
and  that  outward  eoUision  with  idolatrou8  nations  which 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  great  prophets  from  Isaiah 
downwards,  to  hring  into  speeulative  or  theoretieal  eleamess 
^  the  doctrines  of  the  oneness  and  the  spiritualit^  of  God. 
My  impression  is  that  this  eonfliet,  whether  within  the 
State  or  with  foreign  nations  without,  did  not  suggest  to 
the  prophets  the  doctrines  of  God  which  they  expres8,  but 
only  furnished  the  oeeasion  which  demanded  the  expression 
of  them. 

Perhaps  we  lay  too  mueh  stress  upon  the  meaning 
in  religion  of  a  mere  theoretieal  Monotheism,  i,t,  upon  this, 
that  the  worshipper  had  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  the 
Deity  he  stood  hefore  was  God  alone.  Probably  even  now 
this  feeling  is  Httle  present  to  the  mind  of  worshippera  It 
is  what  God  is  to  the  woi-shipper,  and  what  are  His  attri- 
hutes  in  Himself,  that  is  important,  not  whether  there  be 
other  heings  to  be  worshipped.  Of  eourse,  at  other  times 
we  have  in  our  minds  the  faet  that  the  Being  we  worship 
is  God  alone ;  and  this  no  doubt  influenees  the  mind  when 
it  eomes  to  the  aet  of  wor8hip,  though  the  idea  be  not  present 
in  the  aet.  And  perhaps  this  consideration  may  lead  us  to 
judge  more  favourably  of  the  worship  even  of  heathen  and 
polythei8tic  nationa  As  a  rule,  the  individual  worshippcr 
did  not  adore  more  gods  than  ona  He  selected  some  one 
of  the  deities  worshipped  in  his  country.  Practically  this 
god  was  the  only  one  to  him.  He  gave  this  god  his  adora- 
tion,  and  sought  from  him  alone  the  help  he  needed. 
Eeligiou8ly,  his  mind  toward8  Ihis  deity  was  ju8t  as  if  no 
other  deity  exi8ted.  Even  when  he  admitted  the  exi8tence 
of  other  deitiea,  they  took,  in  regard  to  the  deity  ho 
woi*shippedf  a  lowor  plaee.     His  god  was  the  supreme  god, 
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anel  the  othere  wcre  iuerely  his  agents,  or,  it  niight  be, 
mtereessore  with  him  for  the  worsliipi)er.  Cyru8,  when  he 
conquered  Babylon,  re8tored  to  their  aneient  seats  the  gods 
which  had  heen  collected  there  by  the  previous  king,  and 
he  h^  that  these  minor  gods  would  intercede  with  the 
supreme  God  6el  for  him  and  his  son  Cambysea  Both  in 
Egypt  and  in  Babylon  there  is  visihle  a  tendency  to  elevate 
one  deity  into  a  supreme  plaee, — not  always  the  same  deity 
by  name, — and  to  eoneentrate  on  one  all  the  attrihutes  of 
all  the  others,  so  that  the  one  embodie8  the  exhau8tive 
eonoeption  of  Deity. 

There  are  various  elasses  of  passages  in  which  the 
god8  of  the  nations  are  mentioned :  one  elass  eonsists  of 
passages  put  into  the  mouth  of  persons  whose  histor^  or 
conduct  is  heing  de8cribed  by  01d  Testanient  writer8.  Thus 
in  Judg.  xi.  23,  24,  Jephthah  is  represente^  as  saying  to 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites :  "  So  now  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel  hath  ^ispossesse^  the  Amorites  from  hefore  His 
people  Israel,  and  shouUest  thou  possess  them  ?  Wilt  not 
thou  possess  that  which  ehemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee 
to  possess  ? "  Another  elass  of  passages  eoiisists  of  ex- 
pressions  U8ed  by  01d  Testament  writere  theniselves  in 
which  the  god8  of  the  nations  are  referred  to,  and  Jehovah 
is  contra8ted  with  them,  or  8aid  to  be  superior  to^hem, 
and  the  lika  Now  in  estimating  all  these  pass^iges  we 
must  take  the  state  of  thought  in  those  ages  iuto  aeeount, 
and  the  condition  of  religion  actually  existing  in  the  worl(l 
at  the  tima  Even  the  passage  in  Judges  ean  hardly  8how 
that  Jephthah  conceded  any  e^istenee  to  ehemosh.  He 
could  hardly  speak  otherwi8e  than  he  did  to  one  whose 
national  god  Ghemosh  was.  Jeremiah  himself,  as  we  have 
seeu,  uses  phraseology  analogous :  "  Woe  to  thee,  0  Moah : 
the  people  of  Chemosh  perisheth  "  (xlviii.  46);  and  again: 
"  Hath  Israel  no  sons,  hath  he  no  heir  ?  Why  then  doth 
Mileom  inherit  Gad,  and  his  (i.e.  Moloeh's)  people  dwell  in 
his  eities?"  (xlix.  1).  Evideutly  sueh  language  meana 
nothing  in  Jeremiah'8  mouth.  It  is  argued,  however,  that 
though  in  the  mouth  of  sueh  luen  as  Jeremiah  sueh  ex- 
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inessions  liave  no  meaning,  rei)osing  merely  on  the  helief 
anil  the  condition  of  things  in  Moab  itself,  and  on  the 
notorioiis  faot  that  Ghemosh  wa8  worshipped  there,  it  may 
have  had  meaning  in  the  popular  mind ;  and  that,  though 
in  later  timea  sueh  phraseolog^  had  merely  heeome  a 
eurrent  mode  of  speeeh,  with  little  signifieanee,  at  the 
time  when  it  first  arose  it  must  have  expre8sed  the  helief 
in  the  e^istenee  of  Ghemosh.  It  is  no  doubt  difiicult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  this  kind  of  language.  But  it 
may  be  8aid,  I  think,  that  the  use  of  it  is  far  from  eon- 
elusive  as  to  the  helief  in  the  reality  of  the  god8  spoken 
of.  Take  a  passage  from  the  Ghronieles,  a  very  late  book, 
probably  of  tlie  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  hefore  our  era  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  23).  Speak- 
ing  of  Ahaz,  the  writer  say8  that  he  8acrificed  to  the  god8 
of  Damascu8,  who  had  smitten  him,  8aying :  "  Eeeause  the 
gods  of  the  kings  of  Syria  helped  theni,  therefore  will 
I  saerifiee  to  them,  that  they  may  help  me."  But  the 
writer  add8 :  "  But  they  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all 
IsraeL" 

It  is  eertain  that  at  that  time  of  day  neither  the 
Ghronieler  nor  any  educated  man  in  Israel  ascribed  reality 
to  any  object  called  god  except  the  God  of  Israel.  In 
aneient  times  a  stranger  must  attaeh  himself  to  some  trihe 
or  family  in  order  to  be  protected.  But  attaehment  to  a 
trihe  or  fainily  meant  partaking  in  its  saera — its  religious 
rites ;  for  this  was  what  con8tituted  a  trihe's  di8tinction, 
.  or  that  of  a  family.  Henee  the  stranger  who  went  to 
a  foreign  country  must  perforee  take  part  in  the  religion 
of  the  country  and  serve  its  gods.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  an  expression  used  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  19). 
Appealing  to  Saul  not  to  pursue  him  out  of  the  country, 
he  says  :  "  They  have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  abiding 
in  the  inheritanee  of  the  Lord  {i.t.  the  land  of  Israel), 
saying,  Go  serve  other  god8."  According  to  these  words, 
abiding  in  a  foreign  land  is  equivalent  to  serving  other 
gods.  But,  again,  we  are  supplied  with  analogous  phrase- 
ology  in  Jereniiah — the  man  who  counselled  the  exiles  in 
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Babylon  to  build  houses  and  plant  vineyard8,  to  seek  the 
peaee  of  the  city  whither  they  had  heen  carried  eaptive, 
and  to  *^  jrray  unto  the  Loril  for  it,  for  in  the  peaoe  thereof 
shall  ye  have  peaee "  (xxix.  5).  While  men  niay  pray 
unto  the  Tx)rd  in  foreign  land8,  He  threatens  l8rael: 
**  Therefore  will  I  east  you  forth  out  of  this  land  into  the 
land  that  ye  know  not  .  .  .  and  there  shall  ye  serve  other 
gods"  (Jer.  xvi.  13).  And  8imilarly  in  Deut.  iv.  28: 
"The  Lord  shall  8catter  you  among  the  nations  .  .  .  and 
there  ye  8hall  serve  god8,  the  work  of  men's  hand8,  wood 
and  stona"  The  phra8eology  rests  merely  on  the  faet 
that  in  foreign  land8  other  gods  were  wor8hipped ;  it  «^ 
eontains  no  proof  that  these  god8  had  any  reality.  At 
most  it  might  be  8uppo8ed  to  imply  that  Jehovah  wa8 
God  only  of  Israel,  and  could  not  be  found  in  a  foreign 
land.  It  is  possihle  that  the  phrase  might  have  had  this 
meaning ;  but  it  had  no  sueh  sense  in  Jeremiah'8  day8,  for 
he  eounsels  the  exiles  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  the  peaee 
of  the  land  of  their  exile. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hand8  that  from  Jeremiah  down- ; 
ward8    there   are    abundant    expre8sions    of  a  theoretieal 
Monotheism.     The    eireumstanees   of   the   prophets   from 
Isaiah  onward8  differed  from  those  of  the  earlier  prophets. 
The  great  prophets,  sueh  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  were  eon-  / 
f ronted  by  the  world  power8,  and  the  guestion  of  the  relation  /  ^ 
of  Jehovah  to  them  was  forced  upon  theuL     These  power8    ,  ,  / .  i 
were  embodiments  of  idolatry,  and  they  were  the  oppressors       , 
of  Israel.     The  antithesis  between  their  gods  and  the  God 
of  Israel  pres8ed  itself  upon  men ;  the  relation  of  Jehovah 
to  the  world,  and  His  relation  to  the  idol8,  the  god8  of  '  i^' 
the  world,  could  not  be  evaded.     The  prophets  8olved  the 
question  of  the  eonguest  of  Israel  by  the  world  power,  by 
the  great  eoneeption  that  the  world  power  wa8  Jehovah*s 
instrument  to  ehastise  His  people — the  As8yrian  wa8  the 
rod  of  Hia  anger,  Nebuchadnezzar  wa8  His  servant.     And 
this  was  alrea(ly  also  a  sohition  of  the  relation  of  the  idols 
to  Jehovah.      It  wa8  not  the  idolR,  but  Jehovah  that  gave 
A8syria  and  Bal»ylon  its  vietories.     Mueh  more,  it  wa8  not 
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the  idol8  tliat  had  raise^  up  Cyi'ii8  to  dc8troy  the  idolatrou3 
Babylon.  And  when  these  powers  forgot  that  they  were 
hut  instrunients  in  tlie  Lord'8  hand,  they  were  aeting  as  if 
/  ,  the  Ruw  shoukl  inagnify  itself  against  him  who  shook  it^ 
^or  as  if  the  rod  shouUl  say  it  was  not  ux)od  (Isa.  x.  15). 
But  even  in  this  age  tho  same  way  of  speaking  still  pre- 
vailed, — of  speaking  of  the  god8  of  the  nations  as  if  they 
had  reality ;  as  St.  Paul  also  speaks  of  idol8  at  one  tinie 
as  *  nothing  in  the  world/  and  at  another  time  as  *  devils.' 

Perhaps  the  eitation  of  these  passages  may  suggest  that 
some  eaution  is  necessary  iu  founding  inferenees  upon 
expressions  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  imply  helief 
in  other  god8  besides  Jehovah,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
U8ed  them. 


3.   The  UnUy  of  God. 

The  simplest  notion  of  God  among  the  Semitie  peoples 
wa8,  as  we  have  8aid,  the  idea  of  pou^r,/orce,  If  we  eon- 
8ider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  this  idea  wa8 
reached,  we  8hould  presume  that  it  was  through  the  pro- 
eesses  and  phenomena  of  nature.  The  power  that  worked  in 
Nature,  that  changed  her  faee,  that  conducted  the  gigantio 
movements  of  the  heavens  ahove  and  the  water8  heneath, 
was  God.  There  eannot  be  a  doubt  that  among  the  peoples 
ahout  Israel  there  appeared  the  tendency  to  confound  Nature 
:  herself  with  God,  to  regard  individual  forees  in  Nature  as 
goda  We  do  no.t  find  sueh  a  thing  among  the  Jews,  except 
occa8ionally  and  by  imitation.  But  how  shall  we  regard 
this  ten(lency?  As  a  degeneration  of  a  Monotheism 
retained  by  Israel  ?  Or  as  a  Pol^theism  out  of  which 
Israel  rose  to  Monotheism  ?  Wa8  the  first  step  to  r^ard 
the  forees  of  nature  as  god6,  and  the  next  to  ahstraet  anl 
unite  the  foi^ees  into  one,  and  spiritualising  this  foree  name 
it  God  ?  Or  was  the  tendency  downward,  to  hreak  up  this 
grand  simple  power  into  a  niultitude  of  forees,  and  out  of 
the  one  ( rod  to  framo  niany  g(xl8  ?  Tho  ^uestion  prol>ably 
eaniiot  be  answered  with  certainty,  either  on  Shemitie  or 
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on  Indo-Germanic  data.  But  in  point  of  faet  we  find  Israel 
agi'eeing  with  the  related  peoples  in  the  Naine  it  gave  to 
( fod  and  the  idea  it  had  of  Him,  and  ocai8ionally  falling 
into  their  way  of  idolatry,  which  identified  8ome  natural 
foree  with  God,  as  tlie  foree  resident  in  the  sun,  or  the 
generative  iK)wer  of  nature,  ete. 

If  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  wa8  first  impresse^ 
on  men,  or  impresse^  anew  after  heing  lost,  hy  the  opera- 
tions  of  8ome  siugle  great  foree  in  nature,  they  would 
1)6  very  apt  to  identify  this  foree  with  the  Being,  or  to  | 
regard  the  two  as  insepai-ahle.  Sueh  an  identification  would  / 
operate  in  two  way8  on  the  eoneeption  of  God.  It  might 
prevent  the  mind  rising  ea8ily  to  the  unity  of  God.  And 
it  might  make  it  8low  to  reaeh  the  idea  of  the  8pirituality 
of  God.  This  wa8  but  a  single  fore^,  there  were  many ;  the 
Being  who  80  8howed  His  ix)wer  might  not  be  tlie  only 
powerful  heing.  And  the  Being  who  8howed  Himself 
through  this  material  8ymbol  might  not  readily  be  eon- 
ceived  ab8tractly  and  unclothed  in  the  ph^sieal  energy. 
Yet  He  might  have  to  the  wor8hipper  a  very  di8tinct 
per8onality.  A  pantheistie  eoneeption  of  nature  is  quite  ('  '  ' 
foreign  to  the  Shemitie  mind.  Henee  even  where  we 
eannot  be  sure  that  tlie  eoneeption  of  God  in  any  par- 
tieular  ease  implied  His  unity  or  8pirituality,  we  may 
assume  that  His  personality  w£i8  alway8  part  of  the  eon- 
eeption.  It  is  true  that  in  Homer,  while  some  of  the 
god8  are  undoubtedly  and  always  persons,  others  of  them 
appear  sometimes  as  forees  or  plienomena  and  sometimes 
as  persons,  sueh  as  Iris,  I)ream,  ete.,  and  sometimes  even 
ApoUo  *  far  darting,'  as  if  the  statue  were  j>artly  formed 
out  of  the  hloek,  or  the  living  bird  half  out  of  the  shell. 
But  among  the  Shemitie  raees  tliis  condition  doe8  not 
appear  to  present  itself.     God  is  always  personal. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  condition  of  tho  idca 
of  God  among  tlie  Shemitie  peoples  prior  to  the  eall 
of  Ahraham,  or  even  after  his  eall,  wa8  tliis,  that  He 
wa8  a  personal  p)wer,  thore  are  materials  in  it  for  tliat 
profouml    religious    experience   w]iich    we    know   to   havv 
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been  his.  Tlie  power  may  easily  rise  to  omnipotenee; 
tlie  perRonality  may  easil^  pass  into  8pirituality,  and  tlie 
iinion  of  theso  two  ea8ily  into  unity.  But  we  must  not 
judge  the  aneients  by  oui'selves.  With  this  Fersonal 
Power,  Lord  of  men,  ruler  of  nature  —  without  raising 
question8,  as  we  shouM,  whether  He  wa8  Lord  of  all 
men  or  ruler  of  all  nature — there  might  be  a  fellowship, 
and  toward8  Him  a  reverenee,  and  on  Him  a  dependence, 
and  in  His  intereourse  a  training  and  an  elevation,  that 
together  made  up  the  elements  of  a  fresh  and  deep 
ireUgious  life.  The  personal  bond  to  a  goveming  personal 
{power — or,  as  it  wa8  called,  the  eovenant — wa8  the  essenee 
of  religious  lifa  How  God  by  His  training  of  Ahraham 
purified  his  faith  and  strengthened  it,  we  see  from  the 
hi8tory. 

It  is  probable  that  among  the  family  out  of  which 
Ahraham  sprang  there  bad  eome  a  great  degeneration,  or 
at  least  there  prevailed  a  low  condition  of  religion  prior  to 
his  time.  This  is  the  universal  supposition  of  the  Serip- 
tures.  Jo8hua  in  his  last  speeeh  exhort8  the  people  thus : 
"  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  Him  in  8incerity 
and  in  truth :  and  put  away  the  gods  wbich  yoiir  fathers 
8erved  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  in  £gypt ;  and 
serve  ye  the  Lord"  (Jo8h.  xxiv.  14).  And  the  same 
appears  from  the  story  of  Jacob's  flight  from  Padan-Aram, 
in  which  his  wife  Raehel  is  represented  as  stealing  the 
god8  of  her  father,  and  carrying  them  with  her  in  her 
flight. 

And  thus  it  is  eertain  that  through  God*8  revealing  of 
Himself  to  Ahraham  a  great  purifieation  and  elevation  took 
plaee  in  his  eoneeption  of  God.  The  fundamental  thought 
of  God  did  not  alter,  but  it  was  niore  firmly  graspe^  and 
sharply  conceived,  and  probably  carried  to  sueh  a  degree  of 
elearness  as  to  involve,  if  not  the  spirituality,  at  least  the 
unity  of  God.  That  fundamental  thought  eoninion  to  all 
the  Sliemitie  ]>oo])leH  wa«,  ji«  we  havo  seen,  2>otocr,  expre8sed 
in  the  wor(la  AV,  Klohim ;  hut  we  are  ex])res8ly  inforrneil 
that  the  prevailing  eoneeption  uf  God  in  tlie  Patriarehal 
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age  wa8  that  of  almightiness : — "  I  appeared  to  your  fathera 
as  El  Shaddai — God  Alviighii/"  This  is  a  potentiation  of 
the  simple  idea  of  mighty^  which  seems  to  carry  with  it  l^' 
the  exchi8ion  of  other  power8,  and  to  lead  directly  to  the 
eoneeption  of  the  Unity  of  God,  We  8hould  probably  be 
right  in  con8idering  the  Patriarehal  idea  of  God  as  em- 
hraeing  these  two  idea8  within  it. 

The  plural  form  of  the  word  Elohim  might  be  8uppo8ed 
to  have  8ome  hearing  on  the  guestion  of  unity.  And, 
indeed,  by  many  it  has  heen  8uppo8ed  to  hear  te8timony 
to  the  plurality  of  god8  originally  wor8hipped  among  the 
Shemitie  peoples;  and  by  other8,  who  8eem  to  con8ider 
the  name  Elohim  part  of  God'8  revelation  of  Himself, 
to  the  plurality  of  per8on8  in  the  Godhead.  The  real 
foree  of  the  plural  termination,  a8  we  have  already  8aid, 
is  not  ea8y,  indeed,  to  di8Cover.  But  a  few  fact8  may 
lead  U8  near  it.  In  Ethiopie  the  name  of  God  is  Amlak, 
a  plural  form  al80  of  a  root  allied  to  melek  —  a  king. 
All  Shemitie  language8  U8e  the  plural  a8  a  mean8  of  .  if-^;^*' 
heightening  the  idea  of  the  singular ;  the  preeise  kind 
of  heightening  has  to  be  inferred  from  the  word.  Thus 
waier — D^0 — is  plural,  from  the  fluidity  and  multiplicity  of 
its  parts;  the  heavens — D^?^ — from  their  e^tension.  Of 
a  different  kind  is  the  plural  of  adon — /ord,  in  Hebrew, 
which  takes  plural  8uffixe8  except  in  the  first  person 
singular.  Of  this  kind,  too,  is  the  plural  of  Baal,  even 
in  the  sense  of  ovmer,  as  when  Isaiah  uses  the  phrase 
r^pa  DU«  (i  3).  Of  the  same  kind  also  is  the  plural 
terofphim^  penates,  eonsisting  of  a  simple  image.  And  of  1  v 
this  kind  probably  is  the  plural  Elohim — a  plural  not  ' 
numerieal,  but  8imply  enhaneive  of  the  idea  of  mighi.  Thus 
among  the  Israelites  the  might  who  was  God  wa8  not  an 
ordinary  might,  but  one  peeuliar,  lofty,  uniqua  Though 
the  word  be  plural,  in  the  earliest  written  Hebrew  its 
predicato  is  almost  universally  singular.  Only  when  U8ed 
of  the  god8  of  the  nations  is  it  coustrued  with  a  plural 
verb ;  or,  sometimes,  when  the  referenee  is  to  the  general 
idea  of  the  Godhead.     This  use  with  a  singular  predicate 
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or  epithet  seems  to  show  that  the  plural  form  is  not  a 
reminiseenee  of  a  former  Pol^theism.  The  plural  ex- 
pres8ed  a  plenituāe  o/  might,  And  as  there  seems  no 
traee  of  a  Polytheism  in  the  name,  neither  ean  it  with  any 
probability  be  supposed  to  e^press  a  phirality  of  persons 
in  the  GodheaA  For  it  eannot  be  shown  that  the  word  is 
itself  part  of  God's  revelation;  it  is  a  word  of  natural 
growth  adopted  into  revelation,  like  other  words  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  And  the  usage  in  the  words  hcud,  adon, 
rdb,  and  sueh  like,  similar  to  it  in  meaning,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  plural  is  not  numerieal,  as  if  mights,  but 
merely  intensifying  the  idea  of  might.  Nor  ean  it  be 
8hown  to  be  prohahle  that  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
persons  should  have  been  taught  early  in  the  history  of 
^  revelation.  What  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  idolatry 
'rendered  imperative  ahove  all  and  first  of  all,  was  strenuous 
teaehing  of  the  Divine  Unity.^ 

4.   The  Doctrine  of  the  sole  Godhead  o/  Jehovah  in  laier 

Prophecy, 

We  have  noticed  eertain  forms  of  speeeh  used  with 
eferenee  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  which  seemed  to 
3uggest  that,  though  God  of  Israel,  and  greater  than  all 
god8,  He  W£i8  not  considered  God  alone.  The  phraseo- 
logy  in  which  other  gods  are  spoken  of  may  not  be 
quite  ea8y  to  estimate  ju8tly.  But  if  writers  on  the 
religion  of  Israel  are  not  unanimous  on  the  question  as  to 
how  sueh  phra8eology  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  earlier 
hooks  of  Seripture,  they  are  entirely  at  one  in  the  view 
that  from  Jeremiah  downwards  the  prophets  give  un- 
doubted  and  elear  oxpre8sion  to  a  theoretieal  Monotheism. 
The  eireumstanees  of  the  prophets  from  Isaiah  onwardB 

^  It  is  probab1y  a  return  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  when  the  term 
Elohim  is  used  of  men  or  ani^els,  or  of  what  we  eaU  the  HU])crnatural :  "  I 
saiil,  Ye  are  goils  "  (Ps.  lx.\xii.  6) ;  "Thou  hast  made  hini  a  little  lower  than 
the  Elohini"  (Ps.  viii.  5);  "I  8aw  Kh)him  eoming  up  out  of  the  earth," 
8aid  by  the  witch  of  £ndor  of  the  ghost  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xzyiii  18). 
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differed  from  those  of  the  earlier  prophets.  In  tho 
time  of  the  earlier  prophets,  Israel  eame  into  eonneetion 
with  nothing  but  the  petty  States  lyiug  immediately 
around.  These  States  were  many,  and  their  god8  many. 
And  over  e.ach  of  them  Jehovah  wa8  the  Saviour  of 
IsraeL  In  point  of  faet  Amos,  the  oHest  of  the  prophet», 
except  in  one  ohseure  passage,  makes  not  the  faintest 
allusion  to  the  gods  of  the  nations ;  he  represents  Jehovah 
as  ruling  immediately  over  all  the  peoples  neighhouring 
on  Israel,  and  ohastising  them,  not  only  for  their  offenees 
against  Israel,  but  for  their  eruelties  to  one  another. 
Still  this  prophet's  world  w£is  composcd  of  a  multitude 
of  small  peoples — the  world  did  not  yet  form  a  unity  in 
opposition  to  IsraeL  But  when  Israel  was  confronted  by 
the  great  empires  of  As8yria  and  Babylou,  empires  which 
virtually  embraced  the  world  and  presented  it  as  a  unity, 
then  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  their  God 
to  this  unity  was  forced  upon  them.  These  empires, 
too,  were  embodiments  of  idolatry;  for,  of  eourse,  as  in 
all  aneient  States,  the  eulture,  and  the  law,  and  the 
soeial  fabric  of  the  empire  reposed  on  the  religion.  And 
thus,  when  Israel  was  confronted  with  the  world  as  a 
unity  in  these  empires,  Jehovah  wa8  felt  to  be  confronted 
also  with  idolatry  as  a  general  faith  and  eoneeption.  And 
thus  the  prophets  were  led  to  form,  or  at  all  events  to 
expres8,  ahstraet  and  theoretieal  judgment8  regarding  theso 
matters. 

Now  the  judgments  which  they  do  express  regard- 
ing  Jehovah  and  the  idol8  are  remarkahle.  So  soon  as 
Northem  Israel  eame  into  eollision  with  A8syria,  it  fell 
hefore  the  great  Eastem  empire;  and  in  like  manner 
Southem  Israel,  Judah,  8uccumbed  hefore  Babylon.  Now, 
if  the  prophets  had  learned  their  eoneeptions  of  Jehovah 
from  history,  the  natural  inferenee  would  have  been  that 
the  gods  of  A8syria  and  Babylon  were  more  powerful  than 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  This  wa8  the  inferenee  of  tlie 
foolish  king  Ahaz  when  defeated  by  the  Syrian8 :  "  Be-  , 
eause  the  god8  of  the  kings  of  Syria  help  them,  therefore 
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will  I  saerifiee  to  them,  that  the^  ma^  help  me  **  (2  Ohroii. 
xxviii  23).  And  this  was  the  inferenee  no  doabt  of 
Manasseh  also,  and  of  man^  in  Judah  during  its  later 
^ears,  when  the  wor8hip  of  the  host  of  heaven  and  many 
other  idolatries  were  introduced  from  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
Men  worshipped  the  gods  of  their  conqueror8.  But  the 
inferenee  of  the  prophets  w£is  a  wholly  different  ona 
They  8olved  the  prohlem  of  Israel's  humiliation  by  the 
idolatrous  nations  on  these  two  prinoiples:  first,  these 
nations  were  Jehovah's  instruments — they  were  not  more 
powerful  than  the  God  of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Assyiian  was  the  rod  in  His  hand  to  ehastise  His  people, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  wa8  His  servant;  and,  8econdly,  it 
was  heeause  Jehovah  was  holy  and  His  people  sinful  that 
He  gave  them  up  to  the  de8troyer.  The  great  events  of 
Israel's  history  did  not  suggest  to  the  prophets  their  eon- 
eeptions  of  Jehovah.  On  the  contrary,  their  eoneeptions  of 
Jehovah  already  held,  solved  to  them  the  enigma  of  the 
events  that  happened.  But  no  doubt  these  events  also  led 
them  to  express  their  thoughts  of  Jehovah  and  the  idols  in 
a  more  general  and  ahstraet — one  might  say  almost — 
dogmatic  way. 

Here  an  important  plaee  helongs  to  the  Second  Isaiah, 
the  finest,  but  also  the  most  difficult,  part  of  01d  Testament 
prophecy.  Here  the  name  of  Jehovah  has  no  speeial  mean- 
ing ;  it  is  the  highest  name  of  God.  Though  the  prophet 
is  a  monotheist  in  the  strietest  sense,  his  Monotheism  is  no 
mere  dead  artiele  of  helief  or  inoperative  eonvietion.  It 
is  tho  inost  living  and  powerful  of  truths  that  Jehovah, 
God  of  Ismel,  is  God  alone.  Beiug  God  alone,  He  must 
make  Himself  known  to  be  God  alone :  "  My  glory  will  I 
not  give  to  another,  neither  My  praise  to  graven  iraages  " 
(Isa.  xlii.  8).  In  the  word8  Jehovah,  God  alone,  is  heard 
the  death  knell  of  all  idolatry :  "  I  have  sworn  by  Myself 
.  .  .  tliat  every  knee  sliall  bow  "  (Isa.  xlv.  23).  But  on 
anotlier  Hi(le  tho  sole  Godhea(l  of  Jehovah  opens  up  wide 
l^ruspeets  of  thought  to  the  prophet.  He  who  is  God 
alone   is  God  over  all-— He  is  the  God  of  the  nations  as 
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well  as  of  IsraeL  And  that  which  He  is  to  Israel  as  God 
of  Israel,  He  must  be  to  the  nations  also  as  their  God. 
His  purposes,  which  are  in  the  main  purposes  of  graee, 
must  extend  to  the  peoples  also  as  well  as  to  Israel.  Yet 
•lehovah  is  primarily  God  of  Israel,  and  He  remains  so 
alwaya  His  relation  to  the  nations  is  manifested  only 
through  IsraeL  Israel  is  His  servant  to  make  Him 
known  to  the  nations,  to  mediate  His  graee  to  all  man- 
kind. 

The  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  stated  in  the  broadest  and 
most  developed  manner  in  this  seetion  of  prophecy.  Still 
this  is  done*  with  sueh  religious  fervour,  and  in  a  way  so 
hrilliant  with  all  the  hues  of  a  poetieal  imagination,  that 
to  state  the  several  points  in  that  doctrine  in  cold  and 
naked  propositions  of  the  mere  intelleet,  seems  to  ^eseerate 
them.  We  need  only  mention  a  few  things,  and  refer  to 
one  or  two  passagea 

Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  is  God  alone.  This  is  fre- 
quently  stated  explicitly  and  in  so  many  words ;  usually, 
however,  it  is  based  on  eertain  kinds  of  evidence,  or  it  takes 
the  form  of  eontrasting  Jehovah  with  the  idola  In  ehap. 
xli.  Jehovah  ehallenges  the  idol  worshipping  nations  to 
meet  Him  hefore  a  trihunal,  that  a  question  whether  He  or 
the  idols  be  God  may  be  decided :  "  Let  the  nations  renew 
their  strength ;  let  us  eome  near  together  to  judgment ! " 
Opening  the  plea  on  His  own  side,  He  asks  them  two 
questions :  "  Who  raise^  up  Cyrus  ? "  and,  "  Who  pre- 
dicted  it  from  of  old?"  The  idol  gods  of  Babylon  have 
hardly  hrought  Cyrus  on  the  stage  of  history,  who  will 
lead  Bel  and  Neho  away  eaptive  (ehap.  xlvL).  And  if 
they  are  gods,  let  them  8how  what  will  happen.  Let 
them  point  to  former  things,  propheeies  already  uttered, 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  events,  and  be  seen  to 
be  true  predictions ;  or  let  them  now  in  the  present 
declare  things  that  are  to  eome;  yea,  let  them  do  good 
or  do  evil,  that  they  may  be  seen  to  have  life  in  them. 
They  are  silent,  and  judgment  is  passed  on  them  that  they 
are  of  nothing  and  their  work  of  nought  (Isa.  xli.   21). 
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In  a  word,  Jehovah  appeals  to  hi8toiy  and  to  prophecy 
in  proof  of  His  sole  GodheaA 

This  appeal  to  prophecy  fiilly  justified  Apologeties 
in  niaking  the  same  appeal,  howeyer  argiiments  of  another 
kind  may  be  U8ed  now  in  additioii  to  this  order  of 
evidenca  And  no  doubt  the  argument  from  prophecy 
has  con8iderably  changed  its  form;  it  is  now  less  an 
argument  hasei  on  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prediction8 
of  eontingent  individual  events.  It  has  become  more  an 
argument  from  prophecy  than  one  from  prediction,  an 
argument  based  on  a  broad,  general  movement  of  the 
reUgious  mind  taught  of  God  in  Israel, — a  movement  that 
revealed  itself  in  religious  presentiments,  in  aspirations 
of  the  pious  heart,  in  momentary  flights  of  faith  too 
lofty  to  be  sustained,  in  a  eertain  groaning  and  travailing 
under  the  sense  of  inadequate  life  and  a  cry  for  fuller 
Hfe,  in  a  sense  of  imperfeetion  that  was  often  far  from 
seeing  clearly  how  it  was  to  be  satisfied,  how  the  im- 
perfeetion  was  to  be  removed.  It  is  all  these  things  and 
many  niore  put  together  now  that  form  the  argument  for 
prophecy ;  for  with  the  wideuing  of  the  eoneeption  of  pro- 
phecy  as  not  mere  prediction,  the  argument  from  prophecy 
has  widened  in  proportion. 

And  in  this  prophet  the  referenee  to  prophecy  is  more 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Jehovah  is,  unlike  the 
idols,  a  living,  intelligent  Being,  who  is  working  a  work 
the  end  of  which  He  foresees  and  declares  from  the 
heginning.  Being  living  and  eonseious,  He  has  hefore 
Him  the  whole  seope  of  His  great  operation ;  and  He 
might  carry  it  on,  leaving  men  in  darkness  as  to  what 
it  i&  But  from  the  nature  of  His  operation  men  must 
be  enabled  to  enter  into  it  also  with  intelligenea  Israel 
is  His  Servant  in  carrying  it  out,  and  it  is  Jehovah'8 
relation  to  Israel  that  makes  them  prophes^.  Men  eannot 
live  uuless  they  have  sorae  knowledge  of  what  the  end  of 
life  shall  be.  They  eannot  strive  imless  a  goal  be  set 
hefore  them,  nor  run  for  the  prize  imless  there  be  a  mark. 
rrophecy  was  an  ahsolute  neces8ity  in  a  redemptive  history; 
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though,  of  eourse,  it  might  be  enough  to  give  great  general 
eoneeptions  of  the  future,  and  less  neeessar^  to  8upply 
knowledge  of  eontingent  oeeurrenees.  This  prophet  evi- 
dently  refers  to  speeial  events  in  histor^,  sueh  as  the 
de8truction  of  the  Babylonian  enipira  But  what  makes 
his  general  eoneeption  of  interest  is  that  he  eonneets 
prophecy  and  histor^  together  as  hut  the  inner  and  outer 
8ide8  of  one  thing.  History  is  Jehovah  in  operation ;  i 
prophecy  is  His  mind,  eonseious  of  its  purpose,  hreaking 
out  in  light  around  Him,  and  enahling  men  to  see  Him 
operating. 

The  prophet's  referenees  to  prophecy  in  proof  of 
Jehoyah'8  sole  Godhead  are  confined  to  ehaps.  xl.— xlviiL 
After  these  ehapters  this  argument,  heing  suflBcieutly 
well  developed,  is  no  more  pursued.  I  need  not  do  more 
than  mention  a  few  of  the  passages  where  the  sole  Godhead 
of  Jehovah  is  explicitly  stated :  xliv.  6  ff. :  "I  am  the 
first,  and  I  am  the  last;  and  besides  Me  there  is  no 
God'';  "Is  there  a  God  be8ides  Me?  yea,  there  is  no 
roek ;  I  know  not  any."  Being  God  Himself,  He  thinks 
He  would  know  the  other  god8 ;  but  He  has  no  acquaint- 
anee  with  them.  Similarly  xlv.  6,  21,  x1vl  9;  cf.  also 
lxiv.  4.  In  xliii  10  it  is  said:  "Before  Me  there  was 
no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  Me  .  .  . 
be8ide  Me  there  is  no  saviour."  Be8ides  prediction  and 
hi8tory,  the  Greation  in  its  unity  is  proof  of  the  sole 
Godhead  of  Him  that  formed  it:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
that  created  the  heavens:  He  is  God"  (xlv.   18). 

Sueh  passages  as  these  indicate  why  it  is  that  the 
prophet  80  mueh  insists  on  the  Gt)dhead  of  Jehovah 
alone.  It  is  no  mere  formal  intelleetual  Monotheism  that  i 
He  preaehes.  To  Him  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  is , 
the  souree  of  all  truth  and  all  life  to  men,  that  alone  which 
allows  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  have  auy  de8tiny  hefore 
theuL  Having  no  true  God  in  the  midst  of  them,  the 
nations  have  no  goal  hefore  them,  no  elements  of  tme  pro- 
gress;  they  are  without  the  condition8  of  attiiiiiing  the 
de8tiny  set  by  God  hefore  men.     Yet  they  are  included 
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in  His  purpose  of  graee,  and  the^  shall  be  hrought  into  the 
stream  of  it  by  His  servant  Israel :  "  Behold  my  Servant, 
.  .  .  he  shall  hring  forth  right  to  the  nations.  .  .  .  He 
shall  not  faint  .  .  .  till  he  have  set  right  in  the  earth,  and 
the  eountries  shall  wait  on  his  instruotion  "  (xliL  1).  It  is 
here  that  to  the  prophet  lies  the  signifieanoe  of  the  sole 
6odhead  of  Jehovah ;  the  knowledge  of  it  is  the  condition 
of  salvation  for  mankini  Henee  Jehovah  BayB:  "Look 
unto  Me,  and  be  jg  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else"  (xlv.  22).  This  forty- 
fifth  ehapter  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  prophecy 
in  this  point  of  view. 

5.    Tfie  Personalitif  and  SpiritualUy  of  OoeL 

The  question  which  naturally  f ollows  that  of  the  ūhity 
of  God,  is  that  of  the  FersonalitT/  and  Spirituality  of  God. 

TJnquestionably  the  most  di8tinct  and  strongly  marked 

;  eoneeption  in  regard  to  God  in  the  01d  Testament  is  that 

;  of  His  per8onality.     This  appears  on  every  page.     A  God 

,  identical   with   nature,  or  involved   in    nature,  and    only 

;  mauifesting   Himself  through   the  blind  forees  of  nature, 

nowhere  appears  in  the   01d   Testament.     He  is  always 

di8tinct  from  nature,  and  personal.     In  the  first  ehapter  of 

,  Genesis  He  8tands  over  against  nature,  and  pereeives  that 

it  is  good,     He  stan^s  also  over  against  man,  and  lay8  His 

commands  upon  him :  "  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  ol 

gQod  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat."     He  puts  Himself  as  a 

moral  person  over  against  men  as  moral  persons,  and  enters 

into  eovenant  of  moral  conduct  with  them.     Not  only  is 

He  eouseious  of  men,  but  He  is  eonseious  of  Himself :  "  By 

Myself  have  I  8wom"  (Gen.  xxiL  16;  Isa.  xlv.  23).     He 

is  not  only  eonseious  of  Himself  as  existing,  but  of  what 

eharaeter  He  Himself  ia      He  resolves  with  Himself  to 

make  man,  and  to  make  him  in  His  own  imaga 

In  Amos  He  8weara  not  by  Himself,  but  by  His  lioliness 
(iv.  2).  The  idea  of  some  modern  writers,  that  the  eon- 
eeption  of  God  among  the  people  of  Israel  was  first  that  of 
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some  pawer  extenial  to  themselves  which  they  perceiyed  in 
the  world,  a  power  making  for  a  moral  order  or  idcntical 
with  it,  and  which  they  af terward8  endowed  with  per8onality 
and  named  God,  inverts  the  01d  Testament  representation, 
according  to  which  the  per8onaUty  of  God  wa8  the  primary 
idea,  and  the  8econdary  idea  the  moral  eharaeter  of  this 
person ;  for  this  latter  idea,  no  doubt,  heeame  elearer  and 
more  elevated,  This  representation  of  modem  writers  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  not  a  historieal  aeeount  of  the 
origin  of  the  eoneeption  of  God's  personality  among  the 
people  of  Israel, — at  all  events  in  the  historieal  period 
which  the  01d  Testament  emhraees.  It  is  rather  a  descrip- 
tion  of  movements  of  thought  in  regard  to  God,  peeuliar  to 
modem  times,  when  men,  having  lost  the  idea  of  God's 
personality  which  onee  prevailed,  are  making  a  new  effort 
to  regain  it. 

From  the  first  historieal  referenee  to  God  in  Seripture 
the  idea  of  His  heing  a  person  is  firmly  reached,  and  little 
advance  takes  plaee  along  this  line. 

This  is  80  mueh  the  ease  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  que8tion  arises  whether  this  very  vividness  with  which 
the  per8onality  of  God  was  realised  in  Israel  did  not 
infringe  upon  other  eoneeptions  neces8ary  to  a  true  idea 
of  God,  sueh  as  His  transcendence  and  ubiquity  and 
8pirituality.  Did  not  Israel  so  strongly  eoneeive  God  as 
a  person,  that  He  heeame  to  them  a  mere  m£ignified  human 
person,  8ubject  to  the  limitations  of  per8onality  among  men, 
80  that  trae  attrihutes  of  Deity  were  obscured  ?  ]Srow,  in 
going  to  the  01d  Testament  and  seeking  to  estimate  its 
statements  ahout  God,  we  have  to  rememher  that  it  is  not 
a  pieee  of  philosophieal  writing,  that  its  statements  ahout 
God  are  all  given  in  the  region  of  praetieal  reUgious  life, 
and  that  they  are  the  expressions  of  this  vivid  religious 
life  among  a  people  strongly  realistie  and  emotionaL  A 
theology  of  the  sehools,  where  the  laws  of  exact  thought 
prevail,  was  unknown  in  the  01d  Testament  period. 

We  ohserve,  indeed,  the  heginuings  of  sueh  a  theology 
in  the  AIexandrian  translation  of  the  Seriptures,  and  in  the 
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M^  56  ce  mr^r»  ^^*rb  laii  -iuiie.  laiii^r  aromiLj«;3:::s:'i2;s  for 

cn«i^!a2ai  ^jC  ihe>»^  !a:i5ei  ii:cxe  Kfemre  «o  lĀe  xiLfn«i«  of 
tiut  w%-  E7*ti  is.  ite  a^-^aHeii  Priesos'  Ci:fie.  wii£le  there 
SR;  iooae:  azishr:y.c:ivrpcT»r'.p  i2.:ihr':c«:xa^hianff  ^re  iToiiieil 
Ift  dK  Oii  T*ftuA2ieiis  r^»*nll7.  hfiv^rer,  5«Kh  u!ihn>po- 
Bk>rpih^r£j9  are  fn^T  -i^sei.  ae  v»  izse  «hem  «(£0,  wben  no( 
nManin^  (o  i>^  *ci<^ttific  ami  wi;€n  erpressn:;  ij<xr  reli^^ioos 
Irff^  aad  feelin^?.  It  leaT  he  madt  a  ^nestion,  xm>  do4ib(, 
wl«:t^>=-r,  in  the  pop«ilar  reli^p^n.  anu^-n^^  •j<zrsebre6  ther  mar 
not  be  oarried  to  eieese,  and  whether  tfae  str^ng  reftliang 
fA  the  f^rrsonalitv  of  G*:«i  ;h*Br&  maT  not  ofeeeare  some  other 
er/ne^tiona  of  God  which  also  have  their  rightSL  Tliis 
rna/  wf;Il  be  Still  the  ose  of  anthropom«>rp»hL5ms  is  inevit- 
able  if  men  will  think  of  God:  and  it  has  osaall^  heen 
argned  tliat  ther  are  legitimate,  seeing  men  were  made  in 
the  irriage  of  God.  We  are  in  some  measore  at  least 
huiii](Ā  to  throw  \Ack  upon  God  the  attrihutes  of  man 
wJien  ftjjeaking  of  IIL^  aetion  and  thoitiht 

Yet  jast  as  in  the  popnlar  religion  among  onrselves — the 
tnie  religion  of  men  animated  with  a  tme  religions  life — it 
\n  pr>H«ihle  that  the  priwerful  feeling  of  the  per8onaIity  of  God 
rna/  olwnire  some  of  God'8  essential  attrihutes  and  Iead  to  a 
narrow  o/>nr;eption  of  Him,  so  it  is  quite  possihle  that  among 
the  people  of  Israel  the  same  narrowing  effeet  may  have 
arim;n  from  the  same  eausa  So  far,  however,  as  the  01d 
TeHtament  ia  concerDed  it  eannot  be  8aid  that  its  eipressions 
go  this  length.  When  it  speaks  of  the  hand,  arm,  mouth, 
ljfm,  oyc5H  of  God,  of  His  speaking,  writiiig,  laughing,  moek- 
ing,  an(l  tho  like ;  when,a8  in  SecoDd  Isaiah,  He  makes  hare 
Ilis  holy  arm  in  the  flight  of  all  the  nations  (liL  10);  when 
in  HiH  ^igernoHH  to  deliver  the  people  He  pants  like  a 
woni/in  in  travail  (xlii.  14);  when,  as  in  the  2nd  Psalm,  He 
tliat  HitM  in  Uio  iKMivens  laughs ;  when  He  lifts  up  a  signal 
to  tlio  nfitionH  (iHa.  xlix.  22);  when  He  is  seeu  at  the  head 
of  tlHi  MiMliiinH  niuHterinj^  His  hosta, — all  this  is  but  vivid 
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eoneeption  of  His  being,  His  intelligenee,  His  apprehension, 
His  activity,  and  Hi8  iiniversal  power  over  the  movements 
of  the  nations  which  He  (lireets.  The  human  is  tran8ferred 
to  His  personalit^,  as  it  could  not  but  be ;  it  is  transferred 
graphieall^,  as  could  not  but  happen  when  done  hj  the 
vivaeious,  poetieal,  powerful  phantasy  of  the  people  of 
IsraeL  But  under  all  this  what  we  ohserve  is  the  vivid 
realisation  of  the  true,  free,  intelligent,  aetive  personality 
of  Grod  Sueh  language  only  eertifies  to  the  warmth  and 
intensity  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  writer. 

Another  elass  of  passages  may  perhaps  require  more 
con8ideration :  those  in  which  manifestations  of  Grod  are 
deecribed  which  seem  to  imply  that  He  wa8  confined  within  .< 
the  limitations  of  spaee,  or  that  the  human  form  really  wa8 
proper  to  Him.  He  is  8aid  to  have  walked  in  the  garden 
in  the  eool  of  the  day;  to  have  eome  down  to  see  the 
tower  which  men  did  build  ;  to  have  heen  one  of  three  men 
that  appeared  to  Ahraham,  and  to  have  eaten  that  which 
wa8  set  hefore  Him.  Jacob  thought  Kethel  a  house,  i«.  a 
plaee  or  abode  of  God;  and  in  Israel  His  presenee  wa8 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Ark  of  the  Govenant. 
Under  all  these  things  there  lies  at  least  not  only  a  vivid 
eoneeption  of  His  per8onality,  but  a  vivid  eoneeption  of  a 
profound  and  more  8trictly  redemptive  truth,  naniely,  that 
He  reveals  Himself  and  enters  into  the  elosest  friendship 
with  men.^  It  may  be  the  ease  that  ideas  of  God*s 
8pirituality  were  less  elear  in  the  Patriarehal  age,  and  that 
some  of  these  narratives  preserve  this  faet  It  was  but  a 
short  step  from  the  Unity  to  the  other  essential  element  in 
the  eoneeption  of  God,  His  Spirituality.  Yet  this  step  has 
always  heen  found  very  hard  to  take.  The  whole  histor^ 
of  Israel  shows  how  haFd  the  struggle  wa8  in  the  popular 
mind  between  this  idea  and  the  sensuous  eoneeption  of  Grod. 

*  Of  eonrse,  different  ininds  ma^  estimate  these  narratives  ^ifferentl^. 
So  far  as  we  con8ider  the  experienecs,  say,  of  Jacob  at  JablK>k  real,  we  may 
suppose  that  a  spiritnal  impression  always  reflected  itself  in  an  aeeompanTing 
6Xtraordinary  physical  condition ;  just  as  among  tlie  early  prophets  the 
ec8ta8y  wa8  UHual,  while,  although  still  oeeasioml  among  the  later  propheta 
(Isa  Ti.  8),  it  heeame  rare. 
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[*■  '  -4  Aiid  when  the  sease  of  God's  spirituality  was  Inst,  there 
^ '  I  followe<l  8fjeeiiilj  the  loes  of  the  seuse  of  His  imity. 

Thri^ughout  the  whole  Patriarehal  tiiue  the  prevailing 
sense  of  God  was  that  of  a  lord,  an  owner,  an  alniighty 
ruler  who6e  eommamlments  must  be  obeyed,  who  tells  his 
servant  to  leave  his  country  and  he  leaves  it,  who  gives  the 
harren  children,  who  subdues  kingdom8,  and  rehnkes  kings 
for  his  servant's  saka  If  Ahraham  had  a  elear  thought 
of  His  spirituality,  this  eleamess  heeame  ob6cared  in  the 
minds  of  his  descendant&  Even  in  Ahraham's  history  6od 
is  attached  to  plaeea  Jacob  found  Him  at  Bethel — and 
8aid,  "  Surely  God  is  in  this  plaee — this  is  a  house  of  God 
— a  gate  of  heaven."  And  this  patriareh  reared  his  stane, 
which,  if  it  did  not  represent  God,  was  called  by  him 
Eethel,  and  conceived  by  him  as  something  to  which  God 
.  would  attaeh  Himself.  These  loealisations  of  God  8how  an 
I  iinperfeet  eoneeption  of  His  8pirituality.  Henee  sueh  high 
\  i  plaees  were  rigidly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaie  eonstitution. 
And  it  is  eertain  that  even  the  eoneeptions  of  the  Patri- 
arehal  time  heeame  greatly  obscured  among  the  people  in 
Egypt.  Idolatry  was  practised  largely  there.  Ezekiel  in 
several  plaees  ehastises  the  people  for  their  idolatrous 
praotiees  iii  this  land.  "  Then  said  I  unto  them,  Oast  away 
every  man  the  ahominations  of  his  eyes,  and  defile  not 
your8elves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt"  (xx.  7). 

We  may  coiisider  these  two  things  ascertained  from  a 
8tudy  of  the  histor^  of  Moses.  First,  that  he  gave  great 
prominenee  to  the  idea  of  the  spirUtuUiti/  of  God ;  and, 
8econd,  that  he  connected  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  God  with 
the  name  Jehovah.  The  new  elevation  given  by  Moses  to 
the  idea  of  God  eannot  be  regarded  as  anything  but  the 
result  of  a  speeial  revelation.  God  appeared  to  himu  He  did 
not  reaeh  a  purer  eoneeption  of  God  by  study  or  thought. 
God  8howed  Hiiiiself  to  him.  But  the  eoneeptions  of  the 
Patriarehal  tiine  wliich  were  then  loosely  held,  and  which 
had  been  ahiiost  lost  entirely  in  Egypt,  were  hrought  back 
by  him  in  fuU  lumiuousness,  and  laid  as  fundamental  eon- 
eoptions  at  the  basis  of  his  eonstitution.     One  might  raise 
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doabts,  though  hardly  with  good  reason,  as  we  have 
alread7  seen,  in  regard  to  the  first  command,  as  to  whetber 
it  in  80  many  word8  prescribed  the  ahsolute  unity  of  God, 
or  only  the  relative  unity  of  God  to  Israel :  "  I  am  Jahweh 
thy  God,  which  have  hrought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
^ypt  .  .  .  thou  shalt  have  no  other  god8  hefore  Me." 
Israel  shall  have  no  God  but  Jahweh ;  but  whether  there 
be  other  god8  is  not  certainly  declared;  and  in  a  hymn 
eontemporary  with  this  law,  the  hymn  after  the  passage 
of  the  Eed  Sea,  we  read:  "Who  is  like  unto  Thee, 
Jahweh,  among  the  god8  ? "  But  there  ean  be  no  doubt 
that  the  8econd  commandment  teaehes  the  8pirituality  of 
God  in  the  sharpest  manner :  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  imto 
thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is 
in  heaven  ahove,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  heneath,  or  that 
is  in  the  waters  under  the  earth"  (Ex.  xx.  4);  and  in 
the  repetition  of  the  law  in  Deuteronomy :  "  Take  ye 
therefore  good  heed  unto  ^ourselves;  for  ye  8aw  no 
manner  of  8imilitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeh  .  .  .  Lest  ye  eorrupt  ^ourselves  and 
make  you  a  graven  image"  (Deut.  iv.  15,  16).  And 
very  singularly  that  very  aet  which  Jacob  did  is  expre88ly 
prohibited  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 — "neither  shall  ye  set  up  any 
image  of  stone  in  your  land."  What  is  forbidden  in  the 
commandment  is  not  wor8hipping  other  god8  than  Jahweh, 
but  wor8hipping  Jahweh  under  any  8imilitude.  That  does 
not  expres8ly  declare  that  Jahweh  has  no  similitude,  but 
the  inferenee  is  immediate. 

Jehovah  is  represented  as  having  a  āivelling-plaee. 
But  He  is  no  loeal  God.  That  dwelling-place  is  usually 
conceived  to  be  fieaven.  But  though  His  abode  is  there, 
He  visits  the  children  of  men,  and  appears  wherever  His 
people  are.  He  appeared  to  the  patriarehs  often  and  in 
many  plaees  in  Ganaan.  But  though  Ganaan  be  the  land 
of  Jehovah,  and  His  house,  He  is  not  confined  to  it.  He 
8ay8  to  Jacob  :  "  Fear  not  to  go  down  iuto  Egypt ;  for  I 
will  there  niake  of  thee  a  great  nation :  I  will  go  down 
with  thee  into  Egypt "  (Gen.  xlvi.  3,  4).     To  Moses  in  tho 
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wildeme88  He  gave  the  promise :  "  Mine  angel  shall  go 
hefore  thee"  (Ex.  xxiii.  23);  and  Moses  8aid :  "If  Thy 
presenee  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  henee "  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  15).  In  one  plaee  He  appeared  to  Joshua  as  the 
leader  of  the  Lord'8  host ;  in  another,  to  Davii 

So  far  as  His  dwelling  among  the  people  was  concemed, 
He  abode  in  the  Ark.  The  Ark  of  the  Govenant  is  not  to 
be  conceived  as  an  idol,  or  as  an  image  of  God.  No  deity 
could  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a  small  ehest.  But 
neither  is  it  enough  to  8ay  that  the  Ark  was  a  8ymbol  of 
Jehovah,  whatever  that  niight  mean,  or  a  8ymbol  of  His 
presenee.  It  was  more  than  that.  Jehovah'8  presenee 
was  attached  to  it.  It  was  in  some  sense  His  dwelling- 
plaee.  But  although  it  was  so,  and  the  people  had  thus 
an  assuranee  that  He  was  present  among  them  there  in 
8ome  speeial  sense,  His  presenee  wa8  not  confined  to  the 
Ark.  He  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
in  many  plaees ;  and  when  the  Ark  was  captured  by  the 
Philistines,  the  priests  ofiered  saerifiees  to  Jehovah  at  Nob, 
and  set  the  8hewbread  hefore  Him  as  had  been  done  in 
Shiloh.  Everywhere  in  the  old  histories  as  well  as  in  the 
prophetie  writing8,  the  supersensuous  abode  of  Jehovah,  and 
His  conde8cension,  nevertheless,  and  entranee  into  the  life 
of  men,  were  both  well  understood. 

We  eannot  8ay  that  from  the  time  of  Israel's  heeoming 
a  nation  any  helief  in  a  loeal  liniitation  of  God  ean  be 
traced.  The  sanetuaries  8cattered  up  and  down  the  country 
were  hardly  plaees  to  which  God  was  confined ;  they  were 
rather  plaees  where,  having  manife8ted  Himself,  He  wa8 
held  to  have  authorise^  His  worship.  Sueh  faets  as  that 
nien,  e,g.  Gidoon,  Saul,  ete,  reared  an  altar  anywhere,  and 
that  Ahsalom  whon  an  exile  in  Geshur  outsirie  of  Palestine 
niade  a  vow  to  Jehovah,  8how  that  they  conceived  of 
Jehovah  as  without  loeal  limitations.  Finally,  the  multi- 
plicity  and  variety  of  the  eomhinations  of  the  manifestation 
of  God  with  nature  sliow  that  tlie  iden  lyiug  at  tbe  root 
of  theni  wa8  not  that  God  was  l()cally  confined,  but  that 
He  was  present  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world.     This  is 
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the  religious  idea  lying  under  sueh  description8.  The  rest 
is  but  elothing  thrown  around  this  idea  by  the  religious 
phantas}'.  And  when,  as  in  Ps.  xxix.,  the  thunderstorm  is 
8pecially  regarded  as  a  theophany,  this,  of  eourse,  arose  from 
the  faet  that  majestic  phenomena,  like  the  thim^erstorm 
and  earthquake,  hrought  more  impressively  hefore  the  mind 
the  eoneeption  of  the  great  Person  who  was  the  eause  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  who  revealed  Himself  through  it. 
But  it  doe8  not  need  to  be  said  again  that  the  phenomenon 
did  not  suggest  the  idea  of  6od,  and  eause  the  mind  to  rise 
to  the  idea  of  a  person ;  the  idea  of  a  person  wa8  there 
already,  and  explained  the  phenomenon.^ 

We  pass  into  another  and  somewhat  higher  region 
when  we  take  into  aeeount  another  elass  of  passages — those 
in  which  human  emotlons  and  nu)des  of  conduct  are  thrown 
back  upon  God.  The  first  elass  of  passages  referrcd  to 
mainly  8uggested  the  personality  of  God.  The  next  elass 
added  tho  deep  religious  idea  of  His  manifestiug  Himself 
to  men.  This  new  elass  hrings  in  the  idea  of  the  moral  in 
God'8  per8onality.  Thus  He  repents  that  He  made  man, 
and  also  of  the  evil  He  intended  to  do ;  He  is  grieved ;  He 
is  angry,  jealou8,  graeious ;  He  loves,  hates,  and  mueh  more ; 
He  hreaks  out  into  a  passion  of  anger  (Isa.  liv.  7,  8),  and 
again  He  feels  as  if  His  ehastisements  had  been  excessive 
(xL  2).  All  the  phenomena  of  the  human  soul  of  which 
HS  men  we  are  eonseious,  and  all  the  human  conduct  eorre- 

^  Two  heliefs  eharaeterise  the  Hebrew  inind  from  the  heginning ;  first. 
the  strong  helief  in  oausation, — every  ehange  on  the  faee  of  nature,  or  in  the 
Ufe  of  nien  or  nations,  must  be  due  to  a  eauso  ;  aud,  8econdly,  that  the  only 
eonoeivahle  eause  is  a  personal  agent.  Tlie  uuseeu  power  under  all  things, 
which  threw  up  all  ehaiiges  upon  the  faee  of  the  world,  which  gave  aninia- 
tion  to  the  ereature  or  withdrow  it,  which  moved  the  generations  of  inen 
upon  the  earth  from  the  hegiiiiiing  (Isa.  xli.  4),  hringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
the  Philistines  from  Gaphtor,  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  (Amos  ix.  7),  \va8  the' 
liviug  God.  Some  phenomena  or  events,  sueh  as  the  thuu^erstorm  or  the 
dividing  of  the  sea,  might  be  more  striking  instaiiees  of  His  operation  than 
others.  They  were  miraeles,  i,c.  wonders,  but  they  di(l  uot  ^iffer  in  kind 
from  the  ordiiiary  phenoniona  of  naturo,  froiu  His  inaking  tlio  sun  to  rise, 
aiid  His  sealing  up  tlie  stars  ;  His  elotliing  the  heaveiis  with  hlaekiiess,  and 
niaking  them  hriglit  with  His  hreath.  £verything  is  supematural,  t.«. 
direot  Diyine  operation.    There  is  no  idea  of  Law  to  bo  hroken. 

8 
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8ponding  to  these  emotions,  are  thrown  back  upon  God 
It  may  be  that  here  there  is  a  eertain  imperfeetion, — that 
when  we  eoneeive  Him  from  another  point  of  view  we 
must  hold  Him  free  of  all  passion,  and  not  8ubject  to  8uch 
ehanges  as  are  implied  in  one  emotion  8ucceeding  another. 
This  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  other 
mode  of  eoneeption,  however  mueh  it  may  have  its  rights, 
reduce8  6od  to  a  Being  ab8olutely  unmoral,  and  even  im- 
personal,  if  it  be  carried  to  its  fair  issua  Seripture  takes 
the  other  line.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  per8onality,  it 
adds  that  of  moral  personality,  and  this  ean  he  expre8sed 
in  no  other  way  than  by  attrihuting  to  6od  sueh  emotions. 
Seripture  is  eonseious  that  this  mode  of  eoneeption  may  be 
abused:  **6od  is  not  a  man,  that  He  shouM  lie*  nor  the 
son  of  man,  that  He  8hould  repent"  (Num.  xxiii.  19) — 
"  I  am  Jehovah,  I  ehange  not "  (Mal.  iii.  6). 

But,  again,  what  is  to  be  observed  is  that  it  is  the 
general  truth  lying  imder  all  these  expression8  that  really 
makes  up  their  meaning;  that  the  real  foree  of  these 
expres8ion8  does  not  lie  in  the  form  or  in  the  detailed 
variety  of  the  emotions,  but  in  the  general  eoneeption 
which  they  eomhine  to  suggest,  namely,  the  moral  Being 
of  6od;  that  men  are  in  relation  with  a  Being  between 
whora  and  them  there  is  a  moral  reciprocity, — a  Being 
to  whom  men's  conduct  and  thought  have  a  meaning,  sueh 
a  meaning  that  they  seem  to  refleet  themselves  upon  His 
nature,  and  detemiine  it  according  to  their  quality.  In 
one  sense  sueh  language  used  of  6od  gives  more  a  pieee 
of  anthropology  than  of  theology ;  it  testifies  to  the  meaning 
of  human  life,  to  its  moral  eharaeter,  to  the  essential 
distinction  bctween  one  aet  of  man  and  another.  These 
^istinetions  are  so  real  and  of  sueh  influenee,  that  thcy 
repeat  themselves  upon  the  nature  of  6od.  Man  is  not 
'  related  to  an  impassive  nature  foree  which  his  aetions  leave 
unafiected.  The  moral  voiees  of  his  conduct  do  nut  fall 
on  the  dead  walls  of  a  prison  in  which  he  is  immured. 
They  reverherate  in  heiiven.  But  while  the  language 
elevates  the  meaning  of  man's  life  and  conduct,  it  also 
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states  Bomothing  ahout  God.  It  dcscribcs  Him  as  the 
sensitive  moral  Spirit  in  the  universe, — sensitive  heeause 
He  is  perfeet  moral  personality,  and  His  sensitiveness 
visihle  heeause  Hc  is  the  Being  to  whom  all  stand  related. 
But  we  should  be  doing  the  same  wrong  to  the  writer8  of 
Seripture  that  we  shouM  do  to  ourselves  or  to  another,  if 
we  charged  them,  when  expressing  the  moral  Being  of  God 
through  sueh  language,  witb  infringing  h^  it  the  passionless 
nature  of  God. 


IV.  THE  ŌOGTRINE  OF  GOO—THE  SPIRIT 

1.  The  SpirU  of  GoeL 

It  is  under  the  aspeet,  then,  of  i^erfeet  ethieal  per- 
sonalit^  that  the  01d  Testament  eoneeives  of  God.  It 
has  little  to  8ay  of  His  essenee.  He  is  a  free,  aetive, 
moral  person.  And  to  this  attaehes  what  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  says  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  The  question  whether 
the  01d  Testament  teaehes  the  ^rersonaliti/  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  not  one  that  shouM  be  raise^  apart  from  the 
other — What  is  its  concej)ii(m  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  We 
are  very  apt  to  raise  theso  formal  questions  when  we 
ought  first  at  least  to  raise  the  material  onea  The 
sphere  of  the  01d  Testament  is  the  praetioal  religious 
sph^,  out  of  which  it  never  wander8  into  the  sphere  of 
ontology.  The  whole  ^uestion  is  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  a  living,  aetive,  moral,  personal  God  to  the 
world  and  men.  It  asks  as  little  what  the  essenee  of 
God  is  as  it  asks  what  the  essenee  of  man  is. 

The  question  regarding  the  01d  Testament  idea  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  presents  itself  in  another  way.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  ai*e  uneertainties  atUiehing  to  the  terma  AY, 
Elohivi,  JeJiavah,  which  prevent  us  from  getting  all  that 
we  might  expect  froni  tlieso  aneient  de8i<^nrttions  of  (iO(l. 
More  instruetive  aro  tho  »j;oncral  stiitomonts  whlch  oeeur 
of    what    were    the    prevailing    thoughts    regarding    God 
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These  statements  hear  that  He  wa8  conceived  to  be  the 
souree  of  all  things  to  Israel — of  things  spiritual  8pecially, 
but  also  of  other  aelvantages;  aud  that  He  ruled  IsraeL 
He  was  King  in  Jeshurun,  and  He  was  Judge.  Men 
hrought  their  eauses  to  Elohini,  as  it  wa8  8aid ;  that  is,  they 
hrought  them  to  the  priests,  to  whom  through  an  oraele 
Jeh()vah  gives  a  ^eeision.  A  later  writer  sums  up  all 
when  he  sa^s :  "  The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  ie  our 
lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  king;  He  will  save  us"  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  22).  It  heeonies,  then,  an  interesting  guestion  how 
Jehovah  exerci8es  His  rule  in  Israel,  and  His  guidance  of 
it  in  all  the  spheres  of  its  life. 

There  are  two  way8  in  which  the  01d  Testament  eon- 
eeives  this  to  be  done.  First,  by  external  manifestation 
of  Himself  to  men,  and  the  giving  of  command8.  This 
external  manifestation  of  Himself  is  called  the  Angel  o/  the 
Lord  (nin^^  ^^?^?).  This  Angel  is  not  a  created  angel — He 
is  Jehovah  Himself  in  the  form  of  manifestation.  Henee 
He  is  identical  with  Jehovah,  although  also  in  a  eertain 
sense  different.  We  have  sueh  expression8  as  these :  "  The 
angel  of  God  spake  unto  me  (Jacob)  .  .  .  and  said,  I  am 
the  God  of  Eethel"  (Gen.  xxxi.  11,  12);  "Behold,  I  send 
an  Angel  hefore  thee  .  .  .  My  name  is  in  Him,"  t.«.  My 
revelation  of  Myself  is  in  Him"  (Ex.  xxiii.  20,  21). 
The  "  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  redeemed  Jacob,  led  Isi'ael  into 
Oanaan,  and  directed  IsraeFs  armies  in  the  eonfliet  with 
Sisera.  Seeonā,  by  God's  Spirit.  As  Jehovah'8  operations 
in  ruling  His  people  were  chiefly  through  men,  they  are 
regarded  as  the  operations  of  His  Spirit.  The  "  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  "  is  Jehovah  Himself  vrUhin  men,  as  the  "  Angel 
of  Jehovah  "  is  Jehovah  Hiniself  without  men.  This  Spirit 
rai8ed  up  judge8,  i.e.,  inspired  men.  He  fell  on  Saul,  and 
Saul  wa8  changed  into  another  man.  He  raised  up  Nazarite8 
and  other  speeial  persons.  In  partieular,  He  animated  the 
prophets.  The  whole  puhlie  life  of  Israel  was  thus  inspired 
by  Jehovah.  Jehovah  ruled,  and  He  ruled  through  His 
Spirit. 

Further,  the  iflea  of  the  Spirit  of  Gotl,  like  other  idea8 
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of  God,  is  probably  formed  upon  the  idea  of  the  apirit  of 
nian.  The  apirit  of  man  is  not  something  distinct  from 
man,  but  is  man.  The  thinking,  willing  life  within  man, 
manifesting  itself  in  influenees  on  what  is  without,  is  his 
spirit.  So  the  fulness  of  life  in  God,  aetive,  effeetual  on 
that  which  is  without,  is  His  Spirit  The  Spirit  of  God, 
however,  may  be  spoken  of  as  outsi^e  His  heing  or  as  vvithin 
it.  It  is  His  nature,  not  conceived,  however,  as  mhstanee  or 
eatise,  but  as  moral,  personal  lifa  It  may  feel  within  Him, 
or  be  eflfieient  without  Him.  It  corre8ponds  to  the  spirit 
of  maiL  Henee  it  may  be  physically  conceived  ju8t  as 
man's  is.  As  man's  spirit  manifests  itself  in  his  hreath,  so 
God'8  Spirit  is  the  hreath  of  His  nostrils,  His  fire-hreath. 
Henee  it  is  represented  as  poureā  otU,  as  hreatheā,  as  eoming 
fr<m  the  four  ivinās,  ete. 

Now  there  are  two  questions  which  have  to  be  put  hera 
First,  What  is  8aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  ?  and,  8ccondly,  What  is  that  Spirit  of  God  of  which 
sueh  things  are  said  ?  On  this  second  question  it  may  not 
be  possihle  to  say  very  mueh.  The  answer  to  it  is  in  the 
eonelusion  suggeste^  by  the  answer  to  the  other.  The 
first  question  itself  has  two  hranehes,  namely,  first,  What 
is  8aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  God,  within  God  Himself  ? 
and  8econdly,  What  is  8aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God  not  in  God 
Himself,  but  in  eonneetion  witb  the  world  or  human  lif e  ? 


2.  Hie  Spirit  of  Ood  vrithin  Ood  Himxdf. 

As  what  is  8aid  of  God  is  for  the  most  part  of  necessity 
8econdary,  that  is,  a  refleetion  upon  His  heing  and  applieation 
to  Him  of  what  is  8aid  and  thought  in  regard  to  men,  it  may 
bc  useful  to  look  at  the  general  idea  connected  with  spirit  in 
the  01d  Testament,  and  at  what  is  8aid  of  the  spirit  of  man 
in  man.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxxL  3)  perhaps  eomes 
nearer  eipressing  the  idea  of  spirit  in  a  general  way  than 
any  other :  *  Now  the  E<ryptians  are  men,  and  not  God,  and 
their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit."  The  general  seope  of  tho 
passage  is  to  8how  the  impotenee  of  the  I^ptians :  they 
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are  inen,  and  not  God ;  their  horses  are  flesh,  and  not  spirit. 
Flesh  is  weak  and  liahle  to  decay,  it  has  no  inherent 
power  in  it;  spirit  is  power,  or  has  power.  This  seems 
everywhere  in  the  01d  Testament  the  idea  attached  to 
spirit.  It  is  quite  prohahle  that  the  idea  is  not  primary, 
but  derived.  The  ph^sieal  meaning  of  spirit  (n^"»)  is  hreeUh, 
Where  hreath  is  present  there  is  life  and  power ;  where  it 
is  ahsent  there  is  only  flesh  and  weakness  and  decay.  And 
thus  the  idea  of  life  and  power  may  have  heeome  connected 
with  't  from  ohservation.  But  if  we  should  suppose  this  to 
be  the  ease,  the  eonneetion  of  the  idea  of  life  and  power 
with  spirit  is  of  sueh  aneient  date  that  it  precedes  that  use 
of  language  which  we  have  in  the  01d  Testament. 

Now,  in  harmony  with  this  general  idea  of  spirU  is  all 
that  is  said  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  man  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment.  The  original  meaning  of  spirit  is  hreath.  This  wa8 
the  sign  of  life,  or  wa8  the  prineiple  of  lifa  But  by  a  step 
which  all  languages  seem  to  have  taken,  this  merely  pheno- 
menal  life  or  visihle  sign  or  prineiple  wa8,  so  to  speak, 
intensifled  into  an  immaterial  element  in  man,  the  spirit 
of  man.  Now,  avoiding  as  far  as  possihle  anthropologieal 
guestions  which  do  not  eoneem  us  here,  when  the  im- 
material  elenient  in  man  is  called  spirit  it  is  in  the  main 
either  when  it  is  put  in  opposition  to  flesh,  or  when  its 
strength  or  weakne8S  in  respeet  of  power  and  vitality  is 
spoken  of.  Henee  we  have  sueh  expressions  as  these: 
"  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  (Num.  xvl  22) ;  "  In  whose 
hand  is  the  spirit  of  all  flesh  of  man  "  (Job  xiL  10);  "  The 
spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived"  (Gen.  xlv.  27);  "To 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  humhle"  (Isa.  Ivii.  15);  "My  spirit 
is  quenched,  my  day8  are  over,  graves  are  mine"  (Job 
xviL  1).  So  it  is  8aid  that  there  wa8  "no  more  spirit" 
(1  Kings  X.  5)  in  the  Queen  of  Sheha  when  she  ob8erved 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  Le,  she  was  overeome,  and  felt 
weiik.  Henee,  too,  the  spirit  is  "  overwhelmed "  and 
"  faileth "  (1*8.  cxliii.) ;  "  by  s(>rrow  of  heart  the  spirit 
is  hrokoii "  (Ps.  xv.  1 3) ;  "  1  will  not,  siiith  the  Lord, 
contend   for   ever,   neitlier   will    I   be  always   wroth :   for 
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the  spirit  would  fail  hefore  Mo,  and  the  hreaths  that  I 
have  made"  (Isa.  Iviii.  16). 

The  spirit,  then,  heing  that  in  which  resi^es  vitality, ) 
power,  energy  in  general,  the  usage  heeame  extended  some- ; 
what  further.  Firat,  any  predominating  determination  or 
prevailing  direction  of  the  mind  wa8  called  a  ^irit  of  siieh 
and  8uch  a  kind ;  what  we  eall  a  mood  or  temper  or  frame 
of  a  temporary  kini  Thus  Hosea  speaks  of  "  a  spirit  of 
whoredom8"  heing  in  Israel  (iv.  12);  and  Isaiah,  of  a 
•*  spirit  of  deep  sleep  "  heing  poured  out  on  them  (xxix.  10) ; 
and  of  '*  a  spirit  of  perverseness ''  heing  in  the  Egyptian8 
(xix.  14) ;  and  another  prophet  speaks  of  "  a  apirit  of  graee 
and  supplieations "  (Zech.  xii.  10).  So  one  is  '*  short  in 
epirit,"  that  is,  impatient ;  grieveā  in  spirit,  Mtter  in  spirit, 
and  the  lika 

This  powerful  determination  of  mind,  however,  might 
be  not  of  a  temporary,  but  of  a  permanent  kind.  This  is 
also  called  spirU,  and  corresponds  to  eharaeter  or  dispo8ition, 
whether  it  be  natural  or  ethieal.  Henee  one  is  of  a 
haughty  spirit,  of  a  hutnhle  spirit,  of  a  steadfast  spirit ;  and 
the  Psalmist  pray8  to  be  upheld  with  a/r^«  spirit  (IL  12). 
Thus  the  spirit  in  man  expresses  all  the  aetivities  and 
energies  of  life  and  mind :  the  strong  eurrent  of  emotion  ; 
the  prev«dling  determination  of  mind,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  and  whether  natural  or  ethieaL 

And  the  usage  is  entirely  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  God.  The  term  expresses  tho  fulness 
of  vital  power,  and  all  the  aetivities  of  vital  energv, 
whether,  as  we  might  8ay,  emotional,  or  intelleetual,  or 
moral, — ^whether  temporary  or  permanent.  In  regard  to 
His  emotional  nature  Mieah  asks :  "  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  short,  impatient  ? "  (ii.  7).  Another  prophet  asks: 
"Who  directed  the  spirit  of  the  Lord?"  that  is,  His 
intelligenee,  which  presided  over  His  power  in  giving 
weight  and  measure  to  the  infinite  masses  of  the  material 
universe.  "  Who  weighed  the  mountains  in  seales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  halanee  ?  Who  directed  the  spirit  (or  mind)  of 
the  Lord  (when  He  did  so),  or  heing  His  eounsellor  taught 
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Him  t  Who  .  .  .  instrueteel  Him  in  the  path  of  jadgmenty 
and  .  .  .  8howed  to  Him  the  way  of  under8tanding  ?  "  (Isa. 
xL  13,  14).  One  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxxxix.)  expresse8  by  the 
term  Spirit  His  whole  omniseient  and  omnipresent  mind : 
"  Whither  from  Thy  spirit  ean  I  fly  ? "  And  one  of  the 
Psalmists,  by  the  same  term,  e^presses  His  unehanging 
ethieal  disposition :  "  Thy  spirit  is  good,  lead  me  into  the 
land  of  uprightness"  (Ps,  cxliii.  10).  Thus  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  language  as  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod  in  God  Himself 
corresponds  to  its  language  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  man 
in  man. 

3.   The  Aetivities  of  the  SpiriL 

The  other  hraneh  of  the  general  guestion  wa8,  What 
is  said  of  the  Spirit  of  God  not  in  God,  but  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  world  and  men  ?  Now,  as  in  the  first  half 
of  the  question  it  was  of  consequence  to  aseertain  what 
general  idea  attached  to  spirit,  so  here  it  is  of  importanee 
to  rememher  the  general  ideas  entertained  of  Ood.  The 
eoneeption  of  secondary  eauses  is  aluiost  entirely  ahsent 
froin  the  01d  Testament ;  what  God  does  He  does  directly 
and  immediately.  And  He  is  over  all  and  in  alL  All 
phenomena  are  due  to  Him,  all  ehanges  on  the  faee  of  the 
material  world,  all  movements  in  history,  all  vicissitude8 
in  the  life  of  men.  The  01d  Testament  doctrine  of  God 
is  not  more  8trongly  monotheistie  than  it  is  theistie  and 
not  deistic.  That  imiversal  power  within  all  things  which 
throw8  up  all  eonfigurations  on  the  faee  of  the  world,  of 
hi8tory,  and  of  man's  life  is  God,  When  general  language 
is  U8ed  these  plienomena  are  8aid  to  be  due  to  God ;  when 
more  preeise  language  is  U8ed  they  are  8aid  to  be  due  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  db  intra  is  God 
exerting  power,  God  effieient,  that  is,  actually  exerting 
eflBciency  in  any  sphere.  And  His  eflBciency  pervade8  all 
spheres,  the  phy8ical  and  moral  alike. 

Some  instanees  may  be  given  by  way  of  illustration. 
First,  in  the  eosmieal  sphere.     The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
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upon  the  faee  of  the  waters — the  watery  ehaos  (6en.  i.  2). 
This  is  a  realistio  image  which  e^presses  the  idea  that  God'8 
ereative  power  was  engaged  iu  educing  Hfe  and  order  out  of 
the  primal  ehaos.  It  is  of  some  consequence  to  distinguish 
between  this  Spirit  of  God  and  the  sueeessive  ereative 
feats — ^"let  there  be  light,"  ete.  These  latter  e^press 
God*8  eonseious  will  and  determination.  These  are  move- 
ments  of  the  Spirit  of  God  according  to  the  passage  in 
Isa.  xL  13,  already  referred  to,  ah  intra.  The  pervading 
Spirit  expresses  God's  ef&eient  presenee  and  operation  ah 
intra,  carrying  out  His  voluntary  determinations, 

In  Job  (xxvL  13)  it  is  said  that  "by  the  Spirit  of  God  the 
heavens  are  made  hright," — a  bold,  though  not  unnatural 
figure  identifying  the  wind  that  earries  off  the  cloudA 
through  God's  efficiency  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  like 
manner  Isaiah  (xL  7)  says  "  the  grass  withereth  when  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  hreatheth  or  bloweth  upon  it,"  identifiying 
the  hot  withering  wind  of  the  desert  with  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.  9)  uses  the  figure  of  hreath  or  wind 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heaven  for  the  vitalising  Spirit 
of  God,  in  animating  the  dead.  This  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  material  world,  however,  is  rarely  spoken 
of,  and  it  appears  to  be  but  an  extension  of  the  idea  which 
is  referred  to  next. 

Second,  there  is  the  Divine  operation  in  the  sphere  of  life 
or  vUaiU^.  God  in  His  power  and  efficiency,  or  the  Spirit 
of  God,  is  mueh  dwelt  on  in  the  sphere  of  life,  whether  in 
giving  vitality  or  in  reinforeing  it.  In  the  Greation  n^u-rat- 
ive  it  is  said  of  man  that  he  was  formed  "  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,"  and  that  man  heing  thus  formed,  God 
treathe^  into  his  nostrils  "  the  hreath  of  life,  and  he  heeame 
a  living  being"(Gen.  iL  7).  This  again  appeara  to  be 
exceedingly  realistie  imagery.  Ereath  in  man's  nostrils  is 
the  sign  of  life ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  life  in  man.  Henee 
also  God  has  a  hreath  of  life  in  Him  like  man — as  indeed 
the  hreath  of  His  nostrils  in  anger  is  frequently  spoken  of. 
When  this  hreath  or  spirit  of  life  was  breathed  into  man, 
man  also  lived.     Obviously  we  nnist  throw  away  the  imagery 
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and  seek  the  idea — which  is,  that  6od  is  the  souree  of  life ; 
and  in  any  partieular  ease  of  producing  life,  it  is  God'8  Spirit 
that  produces  it.  Man's  life  is  the  presenee  in  man  of 
God'8  Spirit.  Henee  Job  8ay8 :  "  The  spirit  of  God  is  in  my 
nostrils "  (xxvii.  3) ;  and  Elihu  8ay8,  "  The  spirit  of  God 
made  me,  and  the  hreath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  me  life  " 
(xxxiiL  4).  Henee  as  the  souree  from  whence  life  eomes, 
this  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but,  as  it  is  in  man, 
it  is  also  8aid  to  be  man*8  spirit :  "  Thou  hide8t  Thy  faee,  they 
are  troubled ;  Thou  takest  away  their  spirit,  they  die,  and 
retum  to  their  du8t ;  Thou  sen^est  forth  Thy  spirit,  they 
are  created"  (Ps.  eiv.  29,  30).  And  Elihu  8ay8  in  another 
passage :  "  If  God  shouH  set  His  mind  on  Himself  (ie. 
eease  to  think  of  the  ereature)  and  withdraw  His  spirit, 
all  flesh  would  perish  "  (Job  xxxiv.  15). 

Of  eourse,  we  must  beware  of  iniagining  that  the  Spirit 
of  G()d  is  divided  or  divisible.  Tho  spirit  of  life  in  man  is 
not  a  i)article  of  God'8  Spirit  enclosed  in  man,  which,  when 
i*eleased,  returns  to  the  gi*eat  original  souree  ;  it  is  not  a 
spark  8eparated  froni  the  priniary  fire.  And  it  is  equally 
inopt  to  ask  where  this  spirit  of  life  goes  when  withdrawn. 
It  goes  nowhere.  As  the  oeean  fills  the  eaves  on  the 
shore,  and  again  when  it  recede8  leaves  them  empty,  so  the 
indlvi8ible  Spirit^  of  God  gives  ereatures  life,  and  when 
withdrawn  leaves  them  dead.  Stripped  of  all  these  scarcely 
to  be  avoided  figm-es,  and  of  that  tendency  so  ineradicable 
in  the  Eastern  mind  to  tum  general  eoneeptions  into  things, 
all  this  seenis  to  mean  that  vitality  in  all  ereatures  is  due 
to  God,  to  God'8  operation.  God  is  the  souree  of  life,  and 
as  God  He  is  continually  eommunieating  His  life.  But  God 
in  oi^eration  or  efficiency  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  God's 
operation  in  giving  the  ereature  life  is  the  entranee  of  His 
Spirit  into  the  ereature.  His  eontinuous  efficiency  in 
upholding  life  is  the  eontinuous  presenee  of  His  Spirit ; 
His  eessiition  to  uphold  life  is  the  withdrawal  of  His 
Spirit.i 

*  The  above  exegesi8  of  the  passage  in  Gen.  ii.  may  seem  (louhtful.    There 
\h  room  fordissent ;  for  the  word  on  lueans  both  the  life-hreath,  mere  vitality. 
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Third,  there  is  also  tbe  Divine  operation  in  a  region 
perhaps  8omewhat  higher,  teing  one  in  human  exixirience 
and  hi8tory.  Tliis  emhraees  those  eases  in  which  extra- 
ordinary  feats  of  strength  and  daring  are  referred  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  eame 
upon  Othniel,  and  he  judged  Israel  and  went  out  to  war 
(Judg.  iiL  10);  upon  Gideon,  and  he  blew  atrumpet,  and 
Abiezer  wa8  gathered  unto  him  (vi.  34) ;  upon  Jephthah, 
and  he  pas8ed  over  Gilead  against  the  children  of  Ammon 
(xi  29) ;  on  Samson,  and  he  rent  the  lion  in  pieees  as 
one  rends  a  kid  (xiv.  6) ;  on  Saul,  when  the  Ammonites 
besieged  Jabe8h-Gilead,  and  his  anger  wa8  kindled  exceed* 
ingly  (1  Sam.  ii  6).  Some  of  these  eases  may  be  referred 
to  again.  What  struek  the  beholder  in  these  eases  wa8 
the  presenee  of  a  power  and  eflBciency  superhuman.  These 
heroes  were  acted  upon,  and  8howed  a  power  not  their 
own.  The  power  of  aeting  on  them  was  God — the  Spirit 
of  God. 

And  perhaps  to  this  division  helongs  the  aseription  of 
prophecy  at  first  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  early  prophets, 
as  we  see  from  what  is  related  in  eonneetion  with  Saul, 
were  the  subjects  of  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  sometimes 
heeame  an  uneontrollahle  excitation  or  ecstasy.  This 
visihle  external  affeetion  of  the  prophet  was  probably  what 
attracted  attention  and  was  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
i.e.  the  inspiration  of  which  the  excitation  wa8  the  symptom 
wa8  due  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  do  not  allude  here  to  any 
question  whether  or  how  God  wa8  present  with  these  pro- 
phets.  I  merely  8ay  that  it  wa8  probably  the  phenomenon 
of  excitation    which   was  observed,  and   which  suggested 

aiid  the  immaterial  element  in  man.  And  it  may  seem  that  it  was  this  latter 
that  God  breathed.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  my  way  through  these 
two  uses  of  'i  in  tho  01d  Testament.  The  point  of  union  between  them  ia, 
I  think,  here,  that  Qn  is  spoken  of  the  immaterial  part  when  speeial  referenoe 
18  mado  to  yitality.  I  think  whon  the  phraseology  I  have  referred  to— that  of 
the  spirit  heiug  taken,  was  used  the  ^uestion  wa8  not  pur8ued  where  it  went. 
Later  the  ^uestion  was  aske^,  as  in  Eeelesiastes :  "  Who  knows  whethe]>the 
spirit  of  man  goeth  up,  aml  the  spirit  of  heastgoeth  down  t"  (iii.  21).  On 
the  exegesis  adoptcd  ahove  the  eonneotion  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  life 
or  vitality  in  the  ereature  is  cvidcnt. 
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to  the  ohserver  the  preseuee  of  Go(l — the  Spirit  of  Grod. 
It  is  probal)le  that  it  was  the  extenial  excitatiou  aud 
elevatiou  of  the  prophet  that  was  described  as  the  effeet 
of  the  Spirit  of  6od,  and  not  as  yet  anything  ethieal 
or  spiritual  in  the  eontents  of  what  the  prophets  uttered. 
We  may  infer  this  from  the  remarkahle  passage  in  1  Sam. 
xviiL  10,  where  it  is  said  that  an  "evil  spirit  of  6od  fell 
upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house." 

In  later  times,  when  prophecy  threw  off  this  excita- 
tion  and  heeame  an  ethieal  intereourse  of  the  mind  of 
man  with  6od,  a  thing  ahnost  normal, — as  in  the  ease 
of  Jeremiah,  who  repudiate8  all  sueh  things  as  prophetie 
dreams,  and  elaims  for  the  prophet  simple  entranee  into 
the  eounsel  of  6od, — the  phraseology  formed  in  earlier 
days  still  remained,  but  with  another  sense.  The  prophet 
is  still  called  in  Hosea  the  man '  of  the  Spirit ' ;  and  Mieah 
says  in  signifieant  language :  "  Truly  I  am  full  of  power 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  .  •  .  to  declare  to  Jacob  his 
transgressions,  and  to  Israel  his  sin  (iii.  8).  The  power 
which  seemed  formerly  physical  had  now  heeome  moral. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  same  in  the  sphere  of  iutelleotual 
gifts.  **  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  8ay8  Elihu,  and  "the  hreath 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  undei*standing."  Intelleetual 
power8  are  regarded  as  the  product  of  6od*s  Spirit,  i.e,  of 
6od.  Artistie  skill,  as  in  the  ease  of  Bezaleel,  is  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Fif th,  80,  too,  in  the  sphere  particularly  of  moral  life. 
All  the  religious  emotions  and  vitaUty  of  man,  the  endow- 
ments  which  we  eall  spirituai,  are  said  to  be  due  to  the 
Spirit  of  6od.  Henee  the  Psalmist  prays :  "  Take  not  Thy 
holy  Spirit  from  me"  (li.  11),  which  is  almost  equal  to 
a  prayer  that  his  mind  may  not  eease  to  be  religious,  to 
have  thoughts  of  6od,  and  aspirations  towards  6od.  Of 
eourse,  connected  with  this,  the  Spirit  of  6od  is  the  souree 
of  all  theoeratie  forees  or  eapaeities  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Here  6od  is  per8onally  most  aetive;  here  He  eommuni- 
eates  Himself  in  most  fulness.  Henee  the  prophet  is  full 
of  might  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  doclare  to  Israel  his 
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sins  (Mie.  iii.  8).  And  the  Messiah  has  poured  out  oii 
him  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  not  only  as  a  8i>irit  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  but  as  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  government 
(Isa.  xi.  2). 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  various  spheres.  But 
it  is  familiar,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

Now,  perhaps  this  slight  induction  might  justify  the 
general  remark  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
eonstant  aeoompaniment  of  6od,  the  refleotion  of  6od. 
The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  Jehovah  Himself — the  souree  of 
life  of  all  kinds,  of  the  quickening  of  the  mind  in  thought, 
in  morals,  in  religion,  particularly  the  last.  6od  is  all, 
and  all  eomes  from  Him.  The  idea8,  6od  and  Spirit  of 
6od,  are  parallel,  and  eover  one  another.  This  ealling 
what  is  really  6od  by  the  term  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  6od 
underlay  the  idea  of  Ood ;  just  as  *  the  spirit  of  man ' 
indicated  that  in  man  spirit  is  the  main  element.  Henee, 
whatever  developnient  we  may  traee  in  the  01d  Testament 
in  the  doctrine  of  God,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
development  in  that  of  the  Spirit  of  6od.  The  Spirit  of 
6od  heing  6od  in  operation,  an  advance  on  the  eoneeption 
of  6od,  a  tendency  to  give  the  thought  of  God  a  prevailing 
direction,  as,  e.g.,  the  ethieal  or  redeniptive,  will  be  followed, 
or  rather  accompanied,  by  the  same  advance  and  tendency 
in  regard  to  the  Spirit  of  6od. 

And  here  perhaps  a  di8tinction  should  be  alluded  to 
which  no  doubt  is  connected  with  sueh  a  tendency — the 
distinction  between  the  Spirit  of  Ood  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  or  Jehovah.  The  distinction  has  no  hearing  on 
general  prineiples,  inasmueh  as  Jehovah  is  6od  under  a 
eertain  aspeet.  But  the  aspeet  is  important.  Jehovah  is 
6od  as  6od  of  Israel,  6od  as  King  of  the  redemptive 
kingdom  of  6od  in  Israel.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
the  Lord  operating  as  redemptivo  6od  in  IsraeL  This  very 
idea  in  itself  gave  a  partieular  direction  to  the  thought  of 
God,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the  Spirit  of  6od.  The 
ethieal  and  spiritual   naturally  eanie   to   the   front.     The 
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Spirit  given  to  men  siieh  as  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  others 
wa8  this  theoeratie  iedeniptive  Spirit;  it  wa8  Jehovah 
operating  in  men  for  redeniptive  purposes — saving  aDd 
rnling  His  people.  And  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  heeame 
almost  exclu8ively  ethieaL  And,  of  eourse,  the  further 
down  we  eome  the  more  this  eoneeption  of  God,  and 
con8equently  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  heeame  the  prevailing 
one,  imtil  it  heeame  almost  the  exclu8ive  ona  The  Spirit 
of  God  imder  the  name  of  the  *  Holy  Spirit '  ooeurs  very 
rarely,  only  three  times  in  the  01d  Testament,  in  Ps.  11 
aud  twice  in  Isa.  lxiiL  Both  these  eompositions  may 
be  late.  Judging  from  usage,  e,g,  holy  hill,  holy  city, 
holy  plaee,  holy  arm,  ete,  which  mean  hill  of  God,  city 
of  God,  ete,  the  phrase  *Holy  Spirit'  probably  at  first 
merely  meant  Divine  Spirit,  Spirit  of  God,  emphasising 
the  faet  that  He  wa8  the  Spirit  of  GoeL  But,  of  eourse, 
as  the  ethieal  heing  of  God  more  and  more  heeame  pro- 
minent,  the  same  advance  in  the  ethieal  quality  of  the 
Spirit  also  took  plaee,  and  the  expre8sion  I£oly  Spirit  was 
8pecially  employed  to  expres8  this  idea. 

The  general  eonelusion  which  seems  to  follow  from 
these  things  is:  that  the  Spirit  of  God  ah  irUra  is  God 
aetive,  showing  life  and  power,  of  the  kinds  similar  to  those 
exhibited  by  the  spirit  of  man  in  man;  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  db  extra  is  God  in  effieient  operation,  whether  in 
the  eosmos  or  as  giving  life,  reinforeing  life,  exerting 
efficiency  in  any  sphere,— according  to  the  natm^  of  the 
sphere,  whether  ph^sieal,  intelleetual,  or  spiritual;  and 
that  the  tendency  towards  limiting  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
the  ethieal  and  spiritual  spheres  is  due  to  the  tendency  to 
reganl  God  mainly  on  those  si^es  of  His  being. 

4.    Wh4it  the  Spirit  is. 

But  now,  on  the  seeonā  ^uestion,  What  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  of  which  the  above  things  ai-e  said  ?  If  the  Spirit  of 
God  be  God  exercising  power  or  efficiency,  does  He  work  it 
per  se  or  per  aiiuml     Is  the  Spirit  of  God  numerically 
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another,  distmct  from  Grod  in  the  OId  Testament  ?     This  ]  ) 
guestion  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  an8wer.     Of  eourse,  the  ;. 
language  U8ed,  whether  of  the  Spirit  of  God  db  intra  ot  ah  ^ 
extra,  might  be  used,  and  no  doubt  is  used  now,  to  express 
the  eoneeption  of  the  Spirit  as  a  distinct  persoa     But  it  is 
doubtful  if  an7  01d  Testament  passage  ean  be  found  which 
require8  this  sense ;  and  it  is  doubtf ul  if  any  passage  of 
the  OId  Testament  ha^i  this  sense,  if  h^  the  sense  of  the 
OId  Testament  we  mean  the  sense  intended  by  the  writers 
of  the  01d  Testament. 

It  shouM  be  8aid  f urther,  that  the  idea  of  the  personalittf 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  one  that  we  should  expect  to  be  pro- 
minent  in  the  01d  Testament.  For  we  have  to  start  from 
the  idea  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  Lord — not  an 
influenee  from  Him,  but  the  Lord  Himself.  This  is  the 
first  step  to  any  just  doctrine  of  the  per8onality  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  01d  Testament,  however,  seems  to  teaeh  these 
things :  (a)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  alway8  something,  as  we 
8ay,  supematural,  and  it  is  always  6od.  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  not  an  influenee  exerted  by  God  at  a  point  from  which 
He  is  Himself  distant.  God  is  always  present  in  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  God  actually  present 
and  in  operation.  And  this  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
New  Testament  doctrina  (6)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  a 
suhstanee  commimicated  to  man.  The  01d  Testament 
knows  nothing  of  a  spiritual  8ubstance.  God  is  not  any- 
where  called  a  Spirit  in  the  01d  Testament:  He  has  a 
Spirit;  but  Spirit  is  not  a  suhstanee.  It  is  an  energy. 
The  various  figures  used  of  the  eommunieation  of  the  Spirit, 
as  to  /all  on,  to  pas8  on,  to  rest  on,  and  the  like,  expre8s 
either  the  supematuralness  of  the  gif t,  or  its  8uddeunes8 
and  power,  or  its  abiding  influenee.  One  peeuliar  expres- 
sion  is  used,  the  Spirit  of  God  elothtā  him,  impl^ring  the 
eomplete  enveloping  of  all  the  human  faeulties  in  the 
Divina  This  phrase  is  still  used  by  the  Mohammedans. 
Wlien  they  whirl  or  jerk  their  head8  back  and  forward  till 
they  fall  down  iu  a  faiut,  then  they  are  *  clothed.'     The 
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Jicrure  is  quit€  intellijible.     Joh  saTs:  *!  pat  on  jiistioe^ 

;4nd   it  elothe-i   me''   <xlii.    14> — he  waB  himself  hidden 

and  lost  behind  jastice     (e)  And  with  this  8econd  point, 

tliat  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  a  suhstanoe,  is  connected 

t}ie  other  c*>nclaFion.  that.  as  all  the  |iassage3  and  esamples 

show,  the  influenoe  exerted  on  man  in  His  eommunieatiem 

is,  as  we  .sav.  livnaiuieaL     It  does  not  give  thoughts,  e^., 

but  it  inviL'"rdtes  an«i  elevates  the  faeultv  of  thought.      It  is 

not  a  material.  but  a  fonual  inft,  sending  pc»wer  into  all  the 

rMpacitie.s  of  the  inind.  and  thus  it  is  in  a  sense  re-ereativa 

There   are,  indeed,  a    ver^   considerable    numher    of 

passages  in   the  01d   Testament  which   might  Yery  well 

expres3  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  is  a  distinct  hyposta9is  or 

person.       We   might   refer   speeiallv  to  sueh  paseages  as 

Hag.  iL  5  :  "  My  Spirit  is  in  the  midst  of  vou  " ;  Zech.  iv.  6 : 

"Xot  bv  might  .  .  .  hut  by  My  Spirit";  Isa.  lxiiL  10: 

"  They  rebelled,  and  vexed  His  holv  Spirit  " ;  Isa.  lxiiL  1 1 : 

"  Where  is  Ile  wlio  put  His  holv  Spirit  within  it  (Israel)  ?,** 

eta     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  8aid  that  little 

ean  be  made  of  most  of  those  passages  in  which  a  dis- 

tinetion  appeai-s  to  be  made  l>etween  God  and  His  Spirit 

For  men   ako  distinguish   between    themselves  and  their 

spirit,  and  speak  of  their  souls,  their  spirits,  ete.    This  way 

of  si>caking,  it  must,  however,  be  added,  is  mueh  developed 

i  in  the  01d  Testament,  so  that  we  may  say  the  heginnings 

at  least  of  the  distinction  between  the  Lord  and  His  Spirit, 

,  are   U)   be   seen.     But,  at   the  same   time,  it  is  doubtful 

whether  there  are  any  passages  which  must  be  so  inter- 

]>i*rited.     That  moral  attrihutes,  sueh  as  goodness  and  holi- 

n(?s8,  are  a8cribcd  to  the  Spirit,  hardly  goes  any  way  to 

prore  ^istineliou.     Of  more  foree,  perhapa,  is  sueh  a  passage 

iiH  the  one  in  Isa.  lxiiL   10.     But  then  another  passage 

(Isa.  liv.  6)  8]>ciiks  of  a  woman   foi-siiken  and  grieved  in 

H])irit.     Of  8ome  signifieanee,  howuver,  is  Isa.  xlviiL  16: 

"  .lehovah   hath   sent   me  and  Ilis  S]>irit" — lle  and  His 

Sj>irit  havo  senit  nie,  or  ]>f.T]iapa,  Ile  hath  sent  nie  leith 

ll'iH  Spirit.     The  (luestioi:    liore  ia  wh(4lier  tlio  Si)irit  is 

8vhjrct  or  object.     But  even  if  Ihe  latter  is  tlie  ease,  it  may 
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8till  be  8aid  that  the  Si)irit  heeomes  an  agent  parallel  to 
man  —  whoever  the  speaker  be,  whether  prophet  or 
Servant. 

There  is  one  more  point  on  which  a  word  will  8uflBce. 
We  hear  it  said  sometimes  in  regard  to  siieh  passages  as 
that  in  Gen.  i.  26 :  **Let  us  make  man";  or  Isa.  vi.  8: 
•'  Who  will  go  for  us  ? " — that  there  is  tliere  a  vague  or 
ohseure  intimation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Triiiity.  Now 
this  is  unfortunate  language.  It  is  uiihappily  the  ease 
that  there  are  many  passages  of  the  01d  Testament  which 
we  must  eall  ohseure ;  that  is,  we  are  unahle  to  8ay  whether 
this,  or  that,  or  some  other  thing  be  the  meaning.  But  we 
never  have  any  doubt  that  t}iey  have  some  one  perfectly 
elear  sense,  if  we  had  the  means  of  reaehing  it.  They  are 
not  vague  in  themselves.  There  is  no  vagueness  or 
ob8Curity  in  either  of  the  passages  referred  to.  If  God, 
who  speaks  in  these  passages,  uses  the  word  us  of  Himself, 
there  is  a  perfectly  elear  statement  to  tlie  effeet  that  the 
Godhead  is  a  plurality — whether  that  plurality  be  a 
duality,  or  a  trinity,  or  some  other  numher  is  spoken  of. 
But  80  far  the  sense  has  no  vagueness  or  obacurity.  The 
point,  however,  is  whether  the  Divine  speaker  uses  the 
word  U8  of  Himself,  ix.  of  the  Godhcad  alone,  or  whether 
He  doe8  not  rather  include  others,  e.g,  His  heavenly  eouneil 
along  with  Him,  The  opinion  of  most  expositors  is  to  the 
latter  effeet. 


F.  TffE  nOGTRINE  OF  GOD—THE  LIVINE 

ATTRIEŪTES. 

!•  The  Righteousness  of  God. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  the  root  pnv  may  not  bo 
now  aseertaiiiahle.  Like  enp,  holy,  tlie  word,  no  doubt, 
oneo  expres8ed  a  physi(vxl  aetion  ;  Imt  in  usa^^e  it  seems 
now  to  oeeur  ouly  in  a  moral  »(»nse,  or  wlien  used  of 
things   in  the  sense   of  oui*   word  'right.'      It   has   bccn 
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sugge8ted  that  the  HebTew  idea  of  '  right '  wa8  what  wa8 
eonformahle  to  a  8tandard;  but  there  seema  to  be  little 
in  thi&  It  wa8  not  eonformit^  to  a  8tandard  that  made 
things  right,  but  eonformit^  to  a  right  8tandard.  The  idea 
of  a  8tandard  is  8econdary — ^the  idea  of  right  preoede8  ii 
A  8tandard  is  onl^  a  eonerete  embodiment  or  espreesion 
of  right  in  a  partieular  sphere.  An  ephah  is  a  8tandard  in 
measurement,  but  onl^  a  right  ephah.  The  prophet  Mieah 
speaks  of  the  cursed  scanty  ephah,  to  measure  according  to 
which  was  not  right  (vi  10). 

All  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
long  hefore  we  find  judgments  on  conduct  passe^,  the  per- 
son  or  mind  passing  them  had  alread7  the  idea8  of  right 
aDd  wrong,  and  the  further  ideas  what  things  were  right  and 
what  things  were  wrong  in  the  partieular  spheres  to  which 
his  judgmeut  applied.  And  loug  hefore  judgment8  are 
pa8sed  and  prediciitions  of  righteousness  or  unrighteousnees 
niade,  whether  in  regard  to  God  or  to  man,  the  persons 
making  them  were  already  so  far  moralIy  educated.  The 
question  how  persons  found  passing  judgment  heeame 
morally  educated  is  not  of  mueh  consequence,  heeause  it 
refers  to  something  anterior  to  the  point  at  which  we  must 
begia  The  judgment8  which  we  find  pas8ed  in  r^ard  to 
righteousness  or  imrighteousness  are  made  from  the  minā 
of  the  person  judging,  and  as  a  rule  bear  no  referenee  to 
any  souree  from  which  he  may  have  Ieamed  to  judge  as  he 
does. 

That  is  *  righteous,'  whether  in  God  or  in  man,  which  is 
right  in  the  eireumstanees,  t.c.,  judged  by  tlie  person  who 
pronounced  the  judgment  to  be  right.  Righteousness  is 
one,  whether  in  God  or  in  man.  It  would  be  wrong  in  a 
human  judgc  or  ruler  to  condemn  the  righteous  with  the 
wickcd,  or  de8troy  them  indi8criminately ;  and  Ahraham 
Hsks  iu  referenee  to  sueli  a  tliing :  "  Shall  not  the  .iudge  of 
all  the  eiirth  do  right?"  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  Of  eourse, 
tliere  is  ^reat  diirerence  bt't\v(HMi  G(m1  hikI  maii,  seeing 
iiiairH  ri^ht«Mmsm»ss  niav  ljiij;('ly  (Muisist  iu  Ji  rij;lit  rehititm 
U)  (i()d,  \vliile  God  may  iiot  be  eoiitlitionetl  in  this  way. 
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But  the  faet  that  God  is  Goil  does  not  withdraw  Him  and 
His  aetiona  from  the  sphere  of  moral  judgmeut.  Nothing 
would  be  right  in  God  heeause  He  is  God,  which  would 
not  be  right  in  Him  were  He  man.  Again,  naturally  this 
statement  is  general,  and  has  to  l)e  limited  in  many  way8. 
He  is  right,  for  instanee,  in  demanding  obedience  from 
man,  and  man  ia  right  in  obeying  Him ;  still  it  is  alway8 
understood  in  the  partieular  instanees  that  the  aet  re- 
quired  and  rendered  is  an  aet  right  in  itself,  though  it 
ma7  be  that  in  dctails  some  aetions  might  at  an  early 
time  be  con8idered  right,  or  not  wrong,  which  would  not 
be  con8idered  right  now.  But  while  men  may  be  foimd 
in  plenty  who  are  de8cribed  as  doing  those  things  not  now 
considered  right,  it  may  be  doubtful  if  there  are  eases 
where  they  are  commanded  by  God  to  do  them. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  heeause  God  is  sovereign 
He  has  a  right  to  do  with  His  ereatures  as  He  pleases,  and 
He  is  right  or  righteous  in  so  doing.  The  ahstraet  question 
does  not  eoneern  us  here;  I  do  not  think  it  is  touched 
npon  in  the  01d  Testament.  The  Okl  Testament  certainly 
teaehes  that  God  doe8  "  according  to  His  pleasure  in  tho 
armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhahitants  of  the  eiirth  " 
(Dan.  xi.  16);  but  I  think  it  is  always  assumed  that  His 
pleasure  is  a  henevolent  and  moral  one,  at  least  in  tho  first 
instanee,  and  that  when  it  is  otherwi80  this  is  due  to  the 
evil  of  men.  The  figure  of  the  clay  and  the  potter  is  fre- 
quently  useA  Now  this  figure  means  that  it  is  Gud  that 
doe8  shape  the  history  and  destinie8  of  mankind,  par- 
ticularly  of  His  people;  but  it  8ays  nothing  of  the 
prineiples  according  to  which  He  shapes  them.  In  Isa. 
xlv.  9—12  the  i)eoplo  of  Ismel  are  representcd  as  eritieising 
the  methods  of  Goers  (lealing  with  them,  the  instruments 
He  is  using  for  their  deliverance.  They  di8liked  tho  idea 
that  a  heathen  conqueror  liko  Cyrus  shouM  be  God'8  agent 
in  giving  them  freedom,  or  thcy  were  incrediilous  as  to  the 
results.  And  God  replies  to  them :  "  Woe  to  that  which 
strivea  with  Him  who  makes  it !  .  .  .  Shall  the  clay  aiy 
to  the  potter,  What  makest  thou  ?  or  shall  thy  work  8ay 
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in  regard  to  thee,  He  has  no  hands?  •  .  .  Thus  saith 
rTeliovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  Ask  Me  ooneerning  My 
chil(iren,  and  eommit  to  Me  the  work  of  My  hand&  I 
liave  made  earth,  and  man  upon  it :  My  hands  8tretched 
out  tho  heavena"  What  God  elaims  here  is  not  the  right 
fco  do  as  He  pleases;  what  He  elaims  is  superior  power 
and  understanding,  and  as  having  this  Hc  elaims  that  He, 
the  Oreator  of  earth  and  man  upon  it,  and  of  the  host  of 
hoaven,  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  people's  destinies 
in  wisdom  and  with  sueeess.  It  is  the  same  idea  as 
is  expressed  in  another  plaee :  "  Your  ways  are  not  My 
ways,  nor  My  thoughts  your  thoughta  As  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  My  thoughts  (or  plans) 
higlier  than  your  thoughts"  (Isa.  Iv.  8,  9). 

The  paragraph  in  Jer.  xviii.  ahout  the  potter  supplies 
a  further  element.  The  prophet  \vent  down  to  the  potter's 
house,  and  behold  he  wrought  his  work  on  the  wheelB. 
And  when  the  vessel  that  he  was  iiiaking  of  the  clay  was 
marred  in  the  hand8  of  the  potter,  he  made  it  again  another 
vessel,  as  8eemed  good  to  the  pottor  to  make  it  Then  the 
word  of  the  Lord  eame  to  the  prophet :  "  Behold,  as  the 
clay  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  Mine  hand,  0  house 
of  IsraeL"  The  potter's  ^esign  wa8  to  make  a  vessel,  but 
the  clay  was  marred  in  his  hand.  The  eause,  no  doubt,  lay 
in  the  clay ;  it  was  due  to  some  ttaw  or  intractabiUty  in  it. 
It  wa8  not  suitahle  for  the  potter's  first  intention,  and  he 
made  of  it  that  which  could  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the 
whole  seope  of  the  ehapter.  It  is  meant  to  8how  that  God 
deal8  with  men  and  nations  on  moral  pruieiples,  one  way 
or  another,  according  to  their  eharaeter ;  tliat,  if  His  first 
intention  fails  with  them,  He  has  reeourse  to  another : 
'*  At  what  time  I  speak  eoneerning  a  nation  to  build  and  to 
plaut  it,  if  it  do  evil  in  My  sight,  then  I  will  repent  of  the 
good,  wherewith  I  8aid  I  would  henefit  them,"  But  the 
opposite  is  e(|ually  true  :  "  At  vvhat  tiiue  I  speak  eoneeming 
a  nation,  to  pluek  up,  and  to  (lestroy  it ;  if  that  nation  turn 
from  their  ovil,  I  will  repent  of  tlie  evil  that  I  thought  to 
do  unto  them."     Jereniiah's  figure  teaehes  these  two  tliings : 
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fii-st,  that  He  ean  deal  with  riations  as  the  potter  deak 
with  the  elay  ;  but,  8econd,  also  the  prineiples  on  which  He 
dea]s  with  them.^ 

God  is  righteous  when  He  does  what  is  right  in  any 
partieular  ease,  or  in  any  of  the  eharaetera  in  which  He 
aets  as  Judge,  Ruler,  God  of  His  people.  Righteousness  is 
not  an  ahstraet  thing;  it  is  right  conduct  in  partieular 
relations.  God  is  not  very  often  8aid  to  be  righteous  in 
regard  to  His  whole  eharaeter,  so  to  speak,  though  there 
are  examples.  The  term  is  more  often  8aid  of  men.  But 
a  righteous  man  is  one  who  has  done  or  alway8  doe8  right 
aetions.  And  God'8  righteousness  is  judged  in  the  same 
way.  Now  it  is  evident  what  is  right  in  a  judge  or  ruler ; 
it  is  to  elear  the  innoeent  and  condemn  the  guilty,  to  find 
out  and  give  effeet  to  the  truth  in  any  partieular  eause. 
It  is  particularly  right  in  the  judge  or  niler  to  see  that 
right  be  done  to  those  who  are  weak  or  without  human 
helpers,  to  stand  by  them  and  plead  their  eause,  sueh  as 
the  widow  or  the  orphan.  Justice  is  to  be  done  to  all,  and 
the  judge  is  warned  against  favouring  the  poor  unjustly 
heeause  they  are  poor ;  but  it  is  a  8acred  duty  to  see  that 
right  is  done  to  those  whose  means  of  doing  themselves 
justice  are  limited.  Job  elaims  this  kind  of  righteousness 
for  himself :  "  I  wa8  a  father  to  the  needy :  and  the  eause  of 
him  that  I  knew  not  I  8earched  out"(xxix.  16).  And 
God  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  judge  of  the 
widow. 

The  funetion  of  the  judge  was  wider  than  with  us; 
he  was  hoth  judge  and  advocate;  not  judging  as  judges 
do  now,  on  evidence  set  hefore  him  by  others,  but  discover- 
ing  the  evidence  for  himself.  So  the  Messiah  in  His 
funetion  as  judge  does  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His 
eye8,  nor  decide  after  the  hearing  of  His  ears,  but  judges 
the  poor  with  righteousness — with  an  insight  given  to  Him 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  fiUs  Him  (Isa.  xi.  3).  But  the 
aetions  of  God  are  judged  in  His  various  relations  to  men, 

^  On  this  866  forther  in  the  author's  The  Book  if  ^eekiel  Ihe  Frophet, 
p.  86  (Cafnbridge  Diblefor  Sehoola  and  College$), — Ed, 
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just  as  the  aetioiis  of  a  nian  would  be  judged.  The  dog- 
niatie  prineiple  that  men  heing  sinners  nothing  is  due  to 
theni,  is  not  the  foundation  on  whie]i  judgment8  in  regard 
to  God  are  ba8ed.  No  doubt  this  idea  is  often  reeognise^, 
and  in  the  earliest  times :  "  I  am  unworthy  of  tlie  least  of 
all  the  mereies  .  .  .  which  Thou  hast  8howed  unto  Thy 
servant"  (Gen.  xxxii.  10).  The  prineiple  of  His  graee  is 
frequently  emphasiseel.  But  in  passing  judgment  on  His 
aetions  in  relation  to  men  tliis  prineiple  lies  further  back, 
and  His  aetual  relations  to  men  are  made  the  hasis  of  the 
judgment, — the  faet  that  He  is  God  of  His  people,  father 
of  His  children,  and  the  like. 

And  the  prineiple  of  judgment  applied  is  very  mueh 
what  would  be  applied  to  men.  It  is  *  right,'  for  example, 
among  men  to  forgive  on  eonfession  of  wrong,  and  God 
is  righteous  in  forgiving  the  penitent :  "  Deliver  me  from 
bloodguiltinesa,  0  God,  Thou  God  of  my  salvation :  and  my 
tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of  Thy  righteousness  "  (Ps.  li  14). 
This  language  is  also  used  in  the  New  Testament :  "  If 
we  eonfess  our  sina,  He  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgivo 
U8  our  sins"  (1  John  i.  9);  aud  again:  "God  is  not 
unrighteous  to  forget  your  work,  aud  the  love  which 
ye  shewe(l  toward  His  name"  (Heb.  vi.  10).  There  is 
tlierefore  no  antithesis  between  righteousness  and  graee. 
The  exercise  of  graee,  goodnes8,  forgiveness  may  be  called 
righteousness  in  God.  Thus :  "  Au8wer  me  in  Thy  faithf ul- 
ness  and  in  Thy  righteousness,  and  enter  not  into  judgment 
with  Thy  servant:  for  in  Thy  sight  shall  no  nian  living 
be  found  righteous"  (Ps.  cxliii.  1).  Here  righteousness  is 
()ppo8ed  to  entering  into  judgment,  i,e.  to  the  very  thing 
wliich  teclmically  aud  dogmatically  is  callcd  righteousness. 

When  the  relatious  of  G(xl  to  His  people  Israel  are 
considere(l,  the  question  of  His  rigliteousness  heeomes  more 
complicated.  There  are  two  or  three  points  to  be  noticed. 
First,  His  relation  to  His  people  internally,  when  the  other 
nations  of  the  w()rld  are  not  considered.  Here  He  aets  as 
a  righteous  ruler.  He  punishes  their  sin.  As  Isaiah 
CxxviiL  17)  expresses  it,  He  "makes  judgment  (justice)  the 
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line  and  lighteousness  the  plummet"  with  which  He 
measures  and  estimates  the  people.  His  afllietiug  theni 
may  be  only  ehastisement  up  to  a  eertain  poiut,  but  it  may 
go  further  and  heeome  judgment,  and  all  His  judgment8 
are  done  in  righteousnesa  His  heing  God  of  Israel  does 
not  invalidate  the  general  prineiple  of  His  righteous  dealing 
with  men.  So  far  from  invalidating  it,  it  rather  eonfirms 
it:  "You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  therefore  will  I  visit  your  transgressions  upon  you  " 
(Amos  iii.  2).  The  relations  of  God  and  people  are 
altogether  moral.  When,  however,  His  ehastisements  pro- 
duce  repentanee,  He  is  again  righteous  in  retuming  to  His 
people  and  saving  them.  These  two  prineiples  apply  to 
the  people  as  a  whole ;  they  apply  also  to  the  individuals 
of  the  people,  as  is  seen  in  the  ease  of  David,  when  he 
greatly  sinned  and  greatly  repented  of  his  sin.  But,  of 
coui*se,  the  solidarity  of  the  individuals  and  nation  often 
involved  those  who  were  innoeeut  in  the  national  judg- 
ments,  and  this  heeame  the  eause  of  extreme  perplexity  to 
the  mind8  of  many  in  later  times. 

Seeonā,  there  is  the  ease  when  the  other  nations  are 
drawn  into  His  operations  with  His  people.  So  far  from 
Israel  heing  in8ured  against  the  nations  heeause  it  was  in 
name  His  people,  the  nations  are  represcnted  as  heing 
U8ed  as  instruments  in  ehastising  the  people.  And  these 
ehastisements  are  an  illustration  of  God*s  righteoiisness. 
"  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  exalted  in  judginent,  and  God 
the  Holy  Oue  sanctified  in  righteousness "  (Isa.  v.  16); 
"  For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  8ands  of  the  sea, 
only  a  remnant  of  them  shall  retum :  a  eonsunimation  is 
determined,  a  stream  flooded  with  righteousness "  (x.  22). 
The  moral  eharaeter  of  the  nations  who  are  used  to  ehastise 
Israel  does  not  eome  into  aeeount.  They  are  mere  instru- 
ments  in  God's  han(l :  "  0  Assyrian,  the  rod  U8ed  by  Mine 
anger"  (x.  5).  And  when  the  purpose  they  served  was 
enected  they  were  Uuug  aside ;  or  when  they  over8tepped 
thoir  eomniission,  and  cherished  purposes  of  con([uest  of 
tlieir  own,  they  fell  themselves  under  God*s  anger»  ];)articu- 
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larly  when  they  dealt  harshly  with  Israel,  and  oppre88ed 
where  they  were  only  used  to  ehastise.  So  it  is  8aid  to 
Babylon :  **  I  wa8  wroth  with  My  people  .  .  .  and  gave 
them  into  thine  hand:  thou  did8t  8how  them  no  mercy; 
upon  the  aged  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke. 
Thou  didst  not  lay  sueh  things  to  heart,  neither  did8t 
con8ider  the  issue  thereof "  (Isa.  xlviL  6) ;  and  in  Zech. 
God  say8:  "I  am  very  sore  displea8ed  with  the  nations 
that  are  at  ease:  for  I  wa8  but  a  little  di8plea8ed  [with 
My  people],  and  they  helped  forward  the  affietion"  (L  15). 
In  all  the  earlier  prophets  the  ealamities  that  hefall 
Israel  are  illustrations  of  God'8  righteousness.  They  are 
all  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  Israel's  sin,  and  the  eharaeter  of 
the  heathen  nations  U8ed  to  ehastise  the  people  little 
oeeupies  their  attention.  No  doubt  they  all,  e8pecially 
from  Isaiah  downwards,  have  an  outlook ;  and  the  time  of 
the  nations  will  eome,  and  Assyria  shall  be  hroken  upon 
the  mountains  of  Israel,  when  the  Lord  shall  have  per- 
formed  His  short  work,  i.e.  His  work  of  ehastisement  upon 
Jeru8alem.  But  naturally  when  Israel  had  been  long  in 
exile  the  hardships  they  suffere^  at  the  hand  of  the  nations 
were  regarded  as  oppressive.  They  were  so.  As  against 
the  nations,  Israel  felt  itself  to  be  righteous :  the  nations 
were  injuriou8  and  unju8t.  Jehovah'8  interposition  there- 
fore  for  His  people  was  claimed  as  right :  it  wa8  righteous. 
Henee  in  the  8econd  part  of  Isaiah,  Israel  eomplains  that 
her  God  has  forgotten  her  right:  "Why  8ayest  thou,  O 
Jacob,  and  speakest,  0  Israel,  My  way  (ie.  what  I  sufiTer) 
is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  right  is  di8regarded  by  my 
God  ? "  .(Isa.  xL  27).  And  in  another  plaee,  "  They  ask  of 
Mejudgmentsof  righteousness"(lviii.  2);  and  again, "  There- 
fore  is  judgnient  far  from  us,  neither  does  righteousness 
aeerue  to  us "  (lix.  9),  i.e,  they  do  not  enjoy  God'8  inter- 
position,  which  would  be  on  His  part  righteousness.  Henee, 
in  general,  God's  interpositions  to  save  His  people  are 
called  His  righteouaness, — a  way  of  speaking,  however, 
which  is  very  old,  oeeurring  in  the  Song  of  Deborah, — the 
righteous  aets    of    His    rule   in   IsraeL     The    assumptiou 
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midcrl7iDg  this  usage  is  that  the  pGO])le  as  against  the 
nations  that  oppres8ed  thein  were  in  the  right,  and 
Jehovah's  vindication  of  them  was  a  righteous  aet 

But  this  leads  on  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing  usage  of  the  term  riglUeous^iess,  whether  it  be  of  God  or 
man ;  for  God*s  righteousness  and  nian's  eonie  into  eontaet 
or  run  into  one  another.  For  Israel  to  elaim  God*s  inter- 
position  on  their  hehalf  heeause  they  were  righteous,  even 
as  against  the  nations,  might  be  thought  to  imply  on  their 
part  a  superfieial  eonsoienee.  Even  if  they  were  superior  to 
the  nations  in  morals,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  their  sense  of 
their  own  sin  hefore  God,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  restrain 
them  from  pleading  their  righteousness,  which  at  the  best 
wa8  but  oomparative.  But  this  was  by  no  means  their 
plea,  as  it  is  expressed  in  sueh  a  prophet  as  the  Second 
Isaiah.  In  the  last  years  of  Judah  and  in  the  Exile 
Israiel's  religion  had  attained  its  maturity.  Virtually  no 
more  growth  ean  be  observed  in  it.  What  we  ohserve  is 
not  enlargement  or  addition  in  the  religion,  but  its  arrival 
at  self-eonseiousness.  From  heing  hefore  nai've,  and  in- 
struetive  and  uneonseious  in  ita  utteranees  and  life,  it  now 
attains  to  refleetion  on  itself  and  the  eonseiousness  of  its 
own  meaning.  The  eonfliet  of  the  nation  with  other 
nations,  and  their  mixture  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
gave  the  people  knowledge  of  the  world  religions,  and  eom- 
pelled  oomparison  with  their  own.  And  their  own  was 
true,  the  others  false.  They  had  in  them  the  true  know- 
ledge  of  the  true  God.  It  is  quite  possihle  that  this 
eonvietion  was  an  aneient  one ;  indeed,  it  is  eertain  that 
it  was,  if,  at  any  rate,  Isa.  ii.  helong  to  that  prophet. 
Because  there  the  nations  are  represented  as  all  exhorting 
one  another  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob,  that  He  may  teaeh  them  of  His  ways,  and  that  they 
may  walk  in  His  paths.  The  author  of  this  was  already 
eonseious  that  his  religion  was  the  true  one,  and  that  it 
would  heeome  universal. 

But,  in  the  age  of  the  Exile  and  later,  the  conditions 
of  the  world  and  of  the  people  caused  this  eonseiousness 
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to  be  mueh  more  widel7  spFead  and  vivid.  When,  there- 
fore,  Israel  plead8  hefore  God  that  it  is  in  the  right  as 
against  the  nations,  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  people 
are  as  persons  or  as  a  nation  morall^  just  or  righteous. 
The  meaning  is  that  their  eause  is  right.  In  the  oonfliet 
of  religions  their  eause  is  righteous.  As  a  faotor  in  the 
world,  in  the  destinies  of  mankind,  the^  have  the  right 
to  which  victory  is  dua  The  eause  of  Jehoyah  is  eon- 
tained  within  them.  They  possess  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  true  6od,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  nations,  the 
eonfliets  of  opposing  forees,  going  on  then  and  at  all  times, 
are  but  the  great  drama,  the  eUnouement  of  which  is  the 
victory  of  Jehovah's  eause,  which  Israel  has  within  it 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  Israel  is  called  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord — His  puhlie  servant  on  the  stage  ōf  the  world  to 
bring  His  purpose  to  fulfilment.  The  eonseiousness  and 
the  faith  of  tliis  Servant  are  expressed  in  the  exquisite 
passage,  Isa.  1.  4—9,  where  the  Servant  says:  "The  Lord 
Crod  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  di8ciples,  that  I  should 
know  how  to  uphold  him  that  is  weary.  .  .  .  Tho  Lortl 
God  opened  niine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rehellious,  neither 
turned  away  backward.  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 
and  my  eheeks  to  tliem  that  plucked  olf  the  hair.  .  .  . 
For  the  Lord  God  hol[X5th  me;  therefore  I  have  not  heen 
couf()unded :  therefore  do  I  set  my  faee  like  a  flint,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.  He  is  near  tliat 
will  juHtify  me ;  who  will  coutend  with  me  ?  Behold,  the 
Lord  God  helpeth  me;  who  is  he  that  shall  put  me  in 
the  wrong  ?  Behold,  they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment ; 
the  moth  shall  eonsume  them."  This  is  the  eause,  the 
eause  as  wide  as  the  world ;  indeed,  the  world-cause,  the 
cjiuse  of  Israel  against  the  world — in  truth,  Jehovah's  eausa 
The  Servant  is  eonseious  of  its  meaning,  and  his  faith 
assures  him  of  victory — He  is  noar  that  will  justify  me. 
To  give  this  cau8e  victory  is  an  aet  of  God's  righteousness. 
"  He  is  near,"  the  Servant  say8, "  who  will  justify  me  " ; 
that  is,  the  ju8tification  is  imminent,  elose  at  hand.  To 
ju8tify  is  to   show  to    be    in   the   right.     Now   the   idea 
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prevailing  in  those  day8  wa8  that  the  relation  of  Grod  to 
a  man  or  to  a  people  was  alway8  reflected  in  the  outward 
eireumstanees  of  the  man  or  nation.  Pro8perity  wa8  the 
token  of  God'8  favour,  and  adver8ity  of  Hi8  displea8ure. 
Henee  Job,  speaking  of  a  man  who  had  been  siek  unto 
death,  but  wa8  re8tored,  8ay8 :  "  He  prayeth  unto  God  and 
He  is  favourahle  imto  him :  so  that  he  seeth  His  faee  with 
joy ;  and  He  restoreth  unto  man  his  righteousness  "  (xxxiiL 
26),  i.e,  his  restoration  to  health  is  a  giving  back  to  him 
his  righteousness, — it  is  the  token  that  he  is  now  right 
hefore  God.  Similarly,  when  the  great  ealamities  of 
drought  and  loeusts  to  which  the  people  had  heen 
subjected  are  removed,  and  rain  hringing  fertility  and 
plenty  is  again  sent  from  heaven,  it  is  8aid:  ''Be 
glad,  ye  children  of  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your 
God :  for  He  shall  give  you  the  former  rain  for  righteous- 
ness"  (Joel  iL  23) — •"^inr'»  ^-^-  ^  token  of  righteousness, 
right  standing  with  God.  In  no  other  way  could  God*8 
justification  of  tlie  Servant  be  approved  to  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  or  verified  to  the  heart  of  the  people  except  by  the 
people*s  restoration  to  pro8perity  and  felicity  in  their  own 
land.  Then  Israel  would  be  the  righteous  nation  among 
the  nations.  Then  would  hegin  to  operate  all  the  redempt- 
ive  forees  witliin  Israel,  and  to  flow  out  among  the  peoplea 
Then  she  would  be  as  the  dew  among  the  nations,  not 
hreaking  the  brui8ed  reed  nor  quenching  the  glimmering 
light,  till  she  hrought  forth  right  also  to  the  nations — 
"  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  eome.  .  .  .  And  the  nations 
shall  eome  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  hrightness  of  thy 
shining  "  (Isa.  lx.  1-3). 

Henee  in  the  01d  Testament  justification  has  alway8 
this  outer  8ide  of  pro8perity  and  restoration,  at  least 
when  spoken  of  the  people.  It  does  not  eonsist  in  this, 
but  this  is  an  essential  element  in  it ;  this  is  that  which 
verifies  it  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  And  this  was 
usually  the  ease  also  with  the  individual  man.  Even 
ordinarily  the  individual  probably  wa8  8low  to  realise  his 
sinfuluess  or  G(>d's  displea8ure  except  he  fell  into  sieknees 
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or  inisfortune,  and  on  the  otlier  li{ind  he  craved  that  GinVs 
favonr  sliouhl  approve  ilself  t<»  him  in  Ins  externalhfe; 
\vhen  hi.s  eireumst^inees  reHected  it,  tlien  his  heart  felt  it 
Xo  doubt  in  some  instane^s  the  individual  saint  rose  to  he 
at  least  for  moments  independent  of  all  that  wa8  outward. 
His  faith  and  right  8tanding  hefore  God  was  a  self-verify- 
ing  thing,  it  rellected  itself  in  his  eonseiousness ;  and  this 
evidence  of  his  eonseienee  might  be  so  strong  as  to 
overhear  any  contrary  evidence  which  men  or  adverse 
eireumstanees  hrought  against  him.  So  it  is  represented 
in  Job,  and  so  the  surprising  words  of  a  psalmist  over- 
whelmed  with  ealamities :  "  Nevertheless  I  am  eontinuall^ 
withThee"  (Ps.  lxxiii.  23). 

There  are  two  further  points  which  may  be  briefly 
referred  to  in  regard  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  The 
mere  righteousness  of  God  as  an  attrihute  of  His  nature 
does  not  require  mueh  investigation.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood.  But  His  righteousness  is  said  of  His  redemptive 
operations.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  from  the  fall  of 
Jerusjilem  onwards  Israel  never  attained  again  to  a  eon- 
dition  of  prosi)erity.  It  was  not  only  never  again  an 
independent  people,  hut  its  condition  was  in  general  greatly 
depressed  and  miserahle.  No  doubt  for  ahout  a  century  it 
was  ruled  by  the  Maeeahean  prinees,  but  the  period  was 
perhaps  the  most  harren  of  any  age  of  its  histor^.  Many 
seholars,  indeed,  have  found  Maeeahean  Psalms,  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  little  cei-tainty  here.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  highest 
hopes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  ineoming  of  the  perfeet 
kingdom  of  God  among  them  were  ever  connected  with 
any  of  the  Maeeahean  prinees.  It  was  not  when  prosperous, 
but  when  under  the  deepest  afflietions,  that  they  reached 
the  highestthoughts  of  God  and  themselves.  Their  long-eon- 
tinued  ealamities,  the  delay  in  the  reaUsing  of  their  hopes 
eoneerning  their  redemption  and  God's  eoming  in  His  king- 
dom,  turned  their  thoughts  back  upon  themselves  to  find 
tho  eause  of  sueh  protracted  disappointment.  And  all  the 
deepest  prohlems  of  religion  rose  hefore  them — wrath  and 
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graee,  sin  and  forgiveness,  justification  aDd  righteousoess. 
Israel,  of  eourse,  never  doubted  tliat  it  Lad  within  it  the 
truth  of  the  true  God,  but  the  hrilliant  hopes  which  this 
oonseiousness  created  at  the  period  of  the  retum  froin  exile 
heeame  greatly  dimmed  and  faded.  Even  to  the  great 
prophet  of  the  Exile,  in  spite  of  his  faitli,  the  outlook 
8eemed  often  very  clouded.  Between  Israel,  the  ideal 
servant  of  the  Lord  with  a  mission  to  the  world,  aud  the 
Israel  of  reality  the  eontrast  was  almost  ahsolute — "  Who 
is  blind,  but  my  servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  whom  I 
8end  ? "  (Isa.  xlii.  1 9).  Israel  was  unrighteoua  Its  salvation 
could  not  eome  from  itself,  but  from  an  interposition  of 
God  on  its  hehalf.  All  the  prophets  of  this  age— Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Second  Isaiah — are  at  one  in  this.  The  first 
prophet  asks  in  referenee  to  his  people, "  Can  the  Ethiopian 
ehange  his  skin  ? "  (xiii.  23).  Can  they  who  are  habituated 
to  do  evil  do  well?  And  he  ean  solve  the  prohlem  only 
by  tho  faith  that  Jehovah  will  yet  write  His  law  on  the 
people's  hearts.  But  it  is  only  the  Second  Isaiah  that 
ealls  this  interposition  of  God,  and  His  deliverance  of  His 
people,  God's  righteousness.  In  this  use  of  it  righteousness 
is  frequently  parallel  to  salvation :  "  I  hring  near  My 
righteousness,  and  My  salvation  shall  not  tarry"  (xlvi.  13). 
Only  in  the  Lord,  shall  they  8ay,  is  righteousness  and 
strength:  "In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be 
justified,  or  be  righteous,  and  shall  glory"  (xlv.  24,  25). 

When  this  is  called  righteousness  and  also  salvation, 
the  two  words  are  not  quite  equivalent.  Salvation  is  rather 
the  negative  side — deliverance ;  righteousness,  the  positive. 
And  this  includes,  as  was  said  hefore,  the  exteraal  felicity 
which  is  the  guarantee  to  the  nation's  heart  that  it  was 
justified  or  righteous.  This  is  the  outsiUe  of  righteousness, 
indispensable,  but  only  the  outside.  The  inside  is  true 
righteousness  of  heai  t  and  life — "  My  people  shall  be  all 
righteous"  (lx.  21);  "  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be 
established ;  thy  children  shall  be  all  taught  of  the  Lord  " 
(liv.  13);  "He  hathclothed  niewilh  the  garnients  of  salva- 
tion,  He  hath  covered  me  witli  the  robe  of  righteousness " 
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(lxi.  10).  This  rigliteousness  is  thus  sonietimes  cjilled  the 
people's  aud  sonietinies  6od*8.  It  is  the  people's  heeause 
they  possess  it,  though  it  has  heen  freely  given  to  thenu 
There  is  considerable  approaeh  to  New  Testanient  phrase- 
ology  and  thought  here,  though  this  righteousness  of  God 
which  He  bcstow8  upon  the  people  is  not  mere  forensio 
justification.  Besides  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  it  include8 
inward  righteousness  of  heart,  and  the  outward  felicity 
which  refleets  God'8  favour,  and  is  the  seal  of  it  to  the 

people. 

But  why  is  this  called  GoiVs  rigTUeousness  ?     Scarcely 

merely  heeause  He  gives  it.     Neither  ean  this  interposition 

and  deliverance  of  Israel  be  called  righteousness  heeause  it 

was  right  to  interpose  in  hehalf  of  Israel,  the  righteous 

nation.     This  eannot  well  be,  first,  inasmueh  as  Jehovah 

hrings  this  righteousness  of  His  to  manifestation  just  heeause 

Israel  is  utterly  unrighteous.     In  Isa.  lix.  1 2  ff.  the  people 

eonfess    this :    "  Our  transgressions  are   multiplied   hefore 

Thee,  and  our  sins  testify  against  us  .  .  .  in  transgressing 

and  dcnying  the  Lord,  and  tuniiug  away  from  following 

our  God,  s})eaking  oppressiou  and  revolt,  eoneeiving  and 

uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood.     Yea,  truth 

is  laeking ;  he  that  deimrteth  from  evil  maketh  himself  a 

prey."     This  is  tlie  condition  of  the  people.     And   the 

Lord  saw  it,  aud  it  displeased  Him  that  thei-e  wa8  no 

judgment :  "  He  saw  that  there  was  uo  man,  and  wondered 

that  there  was  none  to  interpose :  therefore  His  own  arm 

hrought  salvation  to  Him ;  and  His  righteousness,  it  upheld 

Him.     He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  hreastplate,  and  an 

helmet  of  salvation  ui)on    his   head."  .  .  .  And,  sec(yndly^ 

heeause  this  righteousness  of  His  is  given  by  Him  not  only 

to  Israel  but  to  the  nations :  "  Attend,  0  My  people,  unto 

Me :  for  t&rah^  teaehing,  shall  go  forth  from  Me,  and  I  will 

make  My  judgment,  i.e,  ju8tice  or  right  judgment,  to  rest 

for  a  liglit  of  the  peoplea.     My  righteousness  is  near ;  My 

salvation  is   gone  forth,  and   Mine  arms   shall  judge,  ie. 

juHtly  rule,  the  nations  ;  the  isles  shall  wait  for  Me,  and  on 

Mine  arm  shall  they  trust "  (Isa.  li.  4,  5). 
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These  passages  seem  to  give  the  key  to  this  use  of  the  > 
word  righteousness.  It  is  not  a  Divine  attrihute.  It  is  a 
Divine  effeet — it  is  something  produced  in  the  world  by 
God,  a  condition  of  the  world  produced  by  God,  a  condition 
of  righteousness,  called  His  not  only  heeause  He  produce8 
it,  but  also  heeause  when  it  is  produced  men  and  the  world 
will  be  in  attrihutes  that  which  He  is.  This  righteousness 
of  God  appears  to  the  prophet  to  be  something  in  itself, 
something  independent  and  eternal :  "  Lift  up  your  eyes 
to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  heneath :  for  the 
heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall 
wax  old  like  a  garment :  but  My  salvation  shall  be  for  ever, 
and  My  righteousness  shall  not  be  abolished  *'  (Isa.  li.  6). 

To  this  prophet  what  characterised  the  world  was 
unrighteousness,  violenee,  blood8hed,  devastating  wars,  eruel 
idolatries.  This,  in  his  view,  wa8  due  to  the  false  gods 
which  they  worshipped.  Only  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
would  remedy  it.  For  this  was  not  the  will  of  Him  who 
in  truth  created  the  world  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that 
created  the  heavens — He  is  God ;  who  formed  the  earth 
and  made  it ;  He  created  it  not  to  be  a  wildemes8,  He 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited"  (Isa.  xlv.  18).  And  in  like 
manner  the  mission  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  wa8  to 
"  hring  forth  judgment  to  tne  nations  "  (Isa.  xlii.  1),  i,e.  not 
the  true  religion,  but  eivil  right,  equity,  humanity  among 
the  nations.  This  coidd  only  be,  no  doubt,  by  making  them 
know  the  true  God ;  but  judgment  was  not  this  knowledge, 
but  the  secondary  effeet  of  it — it  was  righteousness  as  eon- 
duct  and  life.  This  is  the  thing  caUed  by  the  prophet 
Jchovah'8  righteousness ;  it  is  a  condition  of  the  earth,  of 
mankind.  It  is  Jehovah  that  hrings  it  in ;  to  hring  it  in 
is  the  goal  of  all  His  operations,  and  it  is  tlie  final  effeet  of 
them.  It  is  not  His  own  rigliteousness  as  an  attrihute; 
thougli,  of  eoui-se,  it  corres})onds  to  His  own  heing,  for 
"the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness "  (Pa  xi.  7). 
Only  by  the  knowledge  of  Him  ean  it  be  attained.  When 
attained  it  is  salvalion :  "  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  saved,  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth :  f or  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else 
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— a  rightoous  Gk>d  anel  a  Saviour"  (Isa.  xlL  22).  The 
antithesis  which  in  dogmatics  we  are  familiar  with  is  a 
righteous  or  ju8t  God  and  yet  a  Saviour.  The  01d  Testa- 
ment  puts  it  differently, — a  righteous  God,  and  therefare  a 
Saviour.  It  is  His  own  rigliteousness  that  eauses  Him  to 
hring  in  righteousness.  AU  His  redemptive  operations  are 
performed  in  the  sphere  of  this  righteousness.  IsraeFs  first 
eall :  "  I  have  called  thee  in  righteousness "  (Isa.  xlii.  6) ; 
Ilis  raLsing  up  Cyru8 :  "  I  have  raise^  him  up  in  righteous- 
ness"  (Isii.  xlv.  13),  and  all  His  operations,  have  for  their 
goal  this  coudition  of  men  and  the  world,  and  all  are  per- 
formed  with  a  view  to  it.  And  when  the  great  movement 
has  reached  its  final  goal,  righteousness  on  earth  is  the 
issue :  "  Bchold,  I  ereate  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth 
whcrcin  dwelleth  righteousness  "  (Isa.  lxv.  17). 

2.  The  ffoliness  o/  God. 

The  "  Holiness "  of  Jehovah  is  a  very  ohseure  8ubjcct, 
and  the  most  diverse  views  regarding  it  have  prevailed 
among  01d  Testament  student&  It  is  not  possihle  to 
discu8s  these  different  viewa  I  will  rather  set  down  first, 
in  a  few  propositions,  the  results  which  eomparison  of  the 
01d  Testament  passages  seems  to  give ;  and  then  refer  to 
these  propositions  briefly  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
terminology  is  as  follow8 : — 

er?|5,  to  bc  holy;  Pi.,  Hiph.  to  8anctify,  hallow,  eon- 
seerate,  dedicate ;  c^"ip,  holy,  also  as  noun,  *  Holy  One ' 
(of  Jehovah),  'saint'  of  men,  or  *holy  ones'  of  angels; 
eni^,  holy  thing,  holiness,  thing  hallowed,  sanctuary,  and 
frcquently  in  coml)ination,  as  *  holy  hill,'  hill  of  holiness, 
holy  arm,  people,  eities,  ete. ;  ^^PP,  sanetuai^,  holy  plaee, 
Now,  with  regard  to  this  term,  these  things  may  be  8aid — 

(1)  The  word  'to  be  holy'  and  the  adjective  *holy' 
had  originally,  like  all  sueh  word8,  a  physical  sense,  now 
complctcdy  lost,  not  only  in  Hebrew  but  in  all  the  other 
Shemitie  languagea 

(2)  Whatever  this  meaning  wa8  it  heeame  applied  very 
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&iYly  to  Jehovah  in  Hebrew,  and  to  the  god8  in  Shemitie 
heathenism.  It  is  80  muoh  peeuliar  to  the  god8,  e.g,  in 
Phoenieian,  that  the  god8  aro  8poken  of  as  the  *  holy  god8 ' ; 
the  term  Ao/y  heiiig  a  mere  epUhetan  ornaiis,  having  no 
foree.  The  same  phrase  oeeurs  also  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel. 

(3)  The  word  i8  applied,  however,  al80  to  men  and 
things,  not  a8  describing  any  quality  in  them,  but  to 
indiaite  their  relation  to  deity.  *  Holy '  8aid  of  men  aud 
things  originally  means  merely  lelonging  to  deity,  8acred. 
It  is  probable  that  this  use  of  the  word,  though  naturally 
also  very  aneient,  is  secondary  and  applicd.  That  this 
sense  shouM  be  aneient  as  well  aa  the  other  is  natural ;  for 
wherever  gods  were  believcd  in  and  worshipped  there  were 
peraons  and  things  employed  in  Lheir  worship,  and  dcdicatcd 
to  them,  and  thereforo  also  '  holy.' 

(4)  In  its  original  use  the  term  *  holy,'  when  applied 
either  to  God  or  to  men,  doe8  not  exprcs8  a  moral  quality. 
Of  eoui-se,  whcn  applied  to  things  it  could  not  expre88  a 
moral  quality,  though  it  niight  expre88  a  eeremonial  quality; 
but  in  the  oldcst  use  of  the  word,  even  when  applied  to 
men,  it  expresse8  rather  a  relation^  simply  helonging  to 
Jehovah  or  the  gods ;  aud  when  applied  to  Jehovali  it  rather 
expre8ses  His  transcendental  attrihutes  or  that  which  we 
eall  Godhead,  as  opposed  to  the  human. 

(5)  In  use  as  applied  to  Jehovah  it  is  a  general  term 
e^pressing  Godhead.  But,  of  eourse,  '  Godhead '  wa8  never 
a  mere  ahstraet  eoneeption.  Some  attrihute  or  eharaeteristie 
wa8  alway8  in  the  person's  view  which  betokened  Godhead. 
Henee  the  term  *  holy '  is  applied  to  Jchovah  whcn  mani- 
festing  any  attrihutes  which  are  the  token  of  Godhead,  or 
which  men  considcr  to  be  contained  in  Godhcad;  e,g. 
tran8cendent  majesty,  glory,  greiitness,  power,  righteousness, 
or  in  later  prophets  as  Ezckiel  '  8ole-Godhcad,'  wheu 
Jehovah  is  spoken  of.  None  of  tliese  attrihutes  are 
8ynonym8  of  holiness  Htrictly;  they  are  rather  elenients 
in  holiness.  But  Jehovah  reveals  Himself  as  *  holy '  wheu 
Ile    mamfests   any   one   of  these   attrihutes;  and  He  in 

lO 
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'  8aiictified '  among  men  when  they  attrihute  to  Him  any 
of  these  Divine  gualities ;  ju8t  as,  on  the  other  hand,  He  is 
*profaned'  or  desecrated  when  men  fail  to  aserihe  these 
attrihutes  to  Him,  or  aet  m  forgetfulness  of  them.  Thus 
'holy'  acquired  eontents,  and  one  prophet  puts  in  one 
kind  of  eontents  into  it  and  another  another.  But  it  is 
important  first  to  seize  the  general  idea ;  the  development 
of  details  which  the  idea  may  eontain  wa8,  no  doubt,  a 
historieal  proeesa. 

(6)  Similarly  'holy'  in  regard  to  men  or  things, 
originally  expressing  a  relation  merely,  namely,  the  helonging 
to  Jehovah,  naturally  heeame  filled  out  with  eontents 
preciscly  parallel  to  the  eontents  put  into  *holy'  wh6n 
applied  to  «Tehovah.  Men  who  belonged  to  Jehovah  must 
have  the  same  eharaeter,  so  far  as  was  possihle  to  men,  as 
Jehovah ;  the  same  ethieal  eharaeter,  at  least,  and  the  same 
purity.  Things  that  belonged  to  Him  must  have  at  least 
that  purity  which  things  are  eapahle  of  having. 

(7)  In  order  to  get  a  background  for  the  idea  of  holiness 

and  throw  it  into  relief ,  the  opposite  ideas  need  to  be  looked 

at.     These  are  ^h,  profane,  and  ^J},  to  profane,  both  also  old 

words.     *  Profane '  is  the  opposite  of  *  holy '  when  applied 

to  things ;  and  to  *  profane '  is  to  desecrate,  to  take  away, 

or  at  least  detract  fiom  the  'holiness'  which  helongs  to 

Jehovah,  or  anything  that  heing  His  is  holy,  sueh  as  His 

sanctuary,  His  name,  His  Sabbath,  His  people,  and   His 

land.       Of   eourse,   words   like  *sanctify'  and  'profane' 

always  acquire  in  language  an  extended  use,  less  exact  than 

their  primary  use.     Henee  writers  speak  of  8anctifying  a 

fast  or  a  war,  i.e.  a  fast  to  Jehovah,  and  a  weLTfor  Jehovah, 

in  a  somewhat  general  sense  (Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15,  iii.  9).     The 

heathen  '  profane '  Jehovah'8  8anctuary  when  they  enter  it, 

and  His  land  when  they  oveiTun  it  or  take  possession  of  it. 

Jehovah  *  profanes '  His  people  by  ca.stiug  thein  ont  of  His 

land,  and  making  them  to  appearanee  no  more  His;  He 

*  profanes '  or  ^eseerates  the  ])rince  of  Tyrc,  a  l)eing  who 

aiTogated  deity  to  himself,  saying,  "  I  am  G(k1,  I  dwell  in 

the  seat  of  God,"  when  He  east  him  down  out  of  his  fancied 
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Divine  seat,  and  gave  him  into  the  hand8  of  Nebuchad- 
uezzar,  the  terrihle  one  of  the  nations  (Ezek.  xxviii.). 

(8)  The  eonse^uenees  of  these  last  propositions  are 
easil^  seen.  On  the  one  hand,  Jehovah'8  presenee  sanetifies, 
heeause  it  makes  to  be  His  aH  around  it — primarily,  the 
house  in  which  He  dwells,  which  heeomes  a  *  8anctuary ' ; 
then  in  a  wider  eirele  Zion,  which  heeomes  His  *  holy '  hill, 
and  Jeru8alem  the  *holy  city';  and  then  in  the  widest 
eirele  the  land  of  Israel,  which  is  the  holy  land — ttnd  His 
peopie  Israel,  the  holy  people.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
opposite  effeet  may  be  produced  by  the  presenee  of  that 
which  is  oppo8ed  to  Jehovah,  sin  and  impurity.  The  sins 
of  Israel  in  their  worshipping  other  gods  than  Jehovah,  and 
wor8hipping  Jehovah  in  a  false  manner,  *profaned'  the 
land,  that  it  spued  them  out  (Lev.  xviii.  28).  Mueh  more 
did  their  sins,  adhering  to  them,  and  their  praetiees  even  in 
the  Temple  preeinets,  desecrate  Jehovah'8  8anctuary,  so  that 
He  could  no  more  abide  in  it,  but  forsook  it  and  gave  it 
over  to  de8truction;  cf.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  28:  "The  heathen 
shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  Israel,  when  My 
8anctuary  shall  be  in  the  mid8t  of  them."  Even  Jehovah 
Himself  may  be  profaned  or  desecrated,  but  particularly  His 
holy  name.  Espeeiall^  is  it  so  when  that  reverend  name 
*  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,'  is  compromised  in  the  eyes 
of  the  heathen  through  the  ealamities  which  hefall  Israel. 
Israel  by  their  unfaithfulness  compelled  Jehovah  to  8end 
severe  judgments  on  them,  and  east  them  out  of  their  land. 
The  heathen,  ohserving  this,  concluded  that  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  wa8  a  feehle  Deity,  unahle  to  proteet  His 
peopla  Thoy  naturally  were  unahle  to  rise  to  the  idea 
that  Jehovah's  rule  of  His  people  might  be  a  moral  ono, — 
they  inferred  at  onee  His  want  of  power,  saying,  "  Those 
aro  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and  lo,  they  are  gone  forth  out 
of  His  land."  Thus  Israel  profaned  Jehovah's  holy  name, 
caused  it  to  be  detracted  from  in  the  eye8  of  the  nations. 

(9)  Fiually,  the  developuieut  of  the  idea  of  holiness  may 
be  regarded  as  nioviug  on  two  lines,  the  ethieal,  aud  the 
fiesthetie  or  eeremonial.     Tlie  word  *  holy  *  while  e^pressiug 
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'  Godhead '  did  not  expre88  this  idea  altogether  ahstraetl^, 
but  alway8  8eized,  on  eaeh  oeeasion  when  U8ed,  upon  8ome 
attrihute,  or  coDnoted  soine  attrihute  which  betokened  deity, 
8uch  as  maje8ty,  or  purity,  or  glory,  and  the  like.  In  the 
older  prophets  and  in  the  older  literature  out8ide  the  Law, 
these  attrihutes  are  U8ually  the  ethieal  attrihutes;  tjg.  in 
Amos  ii.  7  a  man  and  his  father  go  in  to  the  same  maid 
to  "  profane  My  holy  name."  This  immorality  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  His  people  de8ecrated  the  name  of  tiieir 
God ;  it  hronght  the  name  of  Him  who  is  of  purer  eye8 
than  to  behold  iniquity,  down  into  the  region  of  mere 
nature  god8  like  Baal,  who  were  8erved  by  a  mere  following 
of  the  unre8trained  natural  instinets  and  appetites  of  men. 
Similarly,  Isaiah  when  he  behold8  Jehovah,  whom  the 
seraphim  uncea8ingly  praise  as  'holy,'  in8tinctively  thinks 
of  his  own  uneleanness.  But  he  uses  the  word  *  uneleanness ' 
of  his  lips,  as  that  through  which  the  heart  e^presses  itself, 
and  in  an  ethieal  sense ;  and  henee  when  the  uneleanness 
8howing  itself  in  his  lips  is  consumed  by  a  Divine  fire,  it  is 
said  that  his  iniquity  is  removed  and  his  sin  is  forgiven 
(vi.  5-7).  So  in  ehap.  i  16,  17 :  "  Wash  you,  make  you 
elean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doing8  from  hefore  Mine 
eye8 ;  eease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  ju8tice, 
relieve  the  oppresse^,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  the  eause 
of  the  widow," — where  uneleanness  is  again  exclu8iyely 

This  development  on  ethieal  Hnes  ean,  no  doubt,  be 
traced  through  all  the  following  literature.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  8pecially  observed  in  the  phrase  *holy  Spirit.' 
Strangely  this  phrase,  80  eommon  afterwards,  oeeurs,  as 
wo  have  seen,  only  ihree  times  in  the  01d  Testament,  onee 
in  Pa  1l,  and  twice  in  Isa.  lxiii.  (10,  11).  Primarily,  the 
phrase  *  holy '  nierely  eraphasise^  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  Jehovah,  just  like  '  His  holy  arm ' — and  meant  very  mueh 
*  His  Divine  Spirit ' ;  but  more  lately  it  specially  denoted 
the  ethieal  8ide  of  Jehovah'8  heiug,  or  that  which  we  now 
eall  His  *  holiness.' 

But  alongside  of  this  ethieal  development  there  ran 
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i]nquestionably  a  development  on  another  lino,  which  ia  to 
be  ealleel  aesthetie  or  eeremonial.  Tliere  were  taken  up 
under  the  idea  of  holy,  or  the  reverse,  a  numher  of  things 
and  aotions  which  to  us  now  have  no  moral  signifieanoe, 
but  some  of  which  have  still  {esthetio  meaning,  %,e,  have  a 
referenee  to  feeling,  taste,  and  natural  instinetive  liking  or 
disliking.  In  this  use  *  holy '  heeomes  nearly  equivalent  to 
*  elean/  and  '  unholy '  to  *  unelean.*  The  word8,  however, 
are  by  no  means  synonymou8.  The  elean  is  not  holy  in 
itself,  although  only  that  which  is  elean  ean  be  made  holy. 
But  as  the  unelean  eannot  be  made  '  holy,'  unelean  eomes 
to  be  pretty  nearly  8ynonymous  with  unholy.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  a  very  ohseure  region. 

(10)  There  are  two  points  which  eome  in  as  appendix 
to  these  preceding  points:  first,  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression  *Holy  One  of  Israel,'  so  often  used  by  Isaiah; 
and,  secondly,  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  jeal(yusy 
(n6ji3i?)  of  Jehovah. 

Now,  in  the  phrase  *  Holy  One  of  Israel  *  the  element 
'of  Israel'  forms  no  part  of  tho  idea  of  *holy.'  The 
phrase  *  Holy  One  of  Israel '  is  exactly  equivalent  in  eon- 
struetion  to  the  phrase  '  God  of  Israel ' ;  so  in  Isa.  xxix.  23, 
"Sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  fear  the  Grod  of 
Israel."  The  phrase  *  Holy  One  of  Israel '  means  that  He 
who  is  Kaāosh  has  revealed  Himself  in  Israel — has  heeome 
the  God  of  IsraeL  It  is  this  strange  twofold  faet  that  to 
Ezekiel  gives  the  elue  to  human  histor^.  Jehovah  is  the 
true  and  only  God ;  but  He  is  also  God  of  Israel ;  and  the 
nations  know  Him  only  as  God  of  IsraeL  Henee  in  reveal- 
ing  Himself  to  the  nations  He  ean  only  do  so  through 
Israel;  for  the  nations  know  Him  only  in  that  relation, 
not  in  His  ahsoluteness  as  the  true  and  only  God,  which, 
however,  He  is  at  the  same  time.  For  *Holy  One  of 
Israel*  Ezekiel  says  *Holy  One  in  Israel*  (xxxix.  7). 
More  rarely  we  have  *His  Holy  One'  (Isa.  x.  17),  or  *my 
Holy  One'=my  God  (Hab.  i.  12). 

The  *jealou8y,*  nK3p,  lit.  *heat,'  of  Jehovah  may  be 
any  heightened  emotion  on  His  part,  e,g.  military  ardour 
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i  Ij«a.  xIiL  1 3  n  Ikit  when  uaeti  in  Ske  senae  cpf 
prop^r  rt  L*  4lni»jet  e^Tiiv^eet  k*  in7:red  self -<!«>itscit?asiieBB ; 
:t  Ls  the  heijh:ened  eni'doa  aciX'mp«uiTiixg  the  siaise  of 
hiAvir.^  aT:5rred  ini^irr  eirher  in  Himaelf  or  in  thae  whidi 
rj^Ion^  to  Him.  a^  His  Lin*!  His  p<«:^ple.  Henee  His 
jfsiIoaisy  1«  ch:e:!j  awakenei  by  the  w.:.rehip  ot  other  ^[>ds, 
by  warit  of  re .  rr»rnce  for  His  *  h'i-lT  n.tme/  ljl  His  reeog- 
nition  aa  Go*i  al«me.  or  hv  injiiry  done  t«3  that  which  is  Hi& 
A  few  fnrther  notee  mAv  be  adde«i  iUnstrative  of  the 
varioTLa  points  referred  to.  First,  as  to  the  TnPAning  of 
the  word  *  hoIy '  and  it3  appropriation  to  designate  deity, 
or  that  which  pertains  to  deity.  The  form  STi^  is  an 
arl/:<-ti ve  or  a  partieiple  of  a  neuter  verb,  jnst  like  tTT3,  gieat ; 
3^^^,  broad  :  T^,  lon.r.  and  numherless  otherai  Though  no 
more  apf.lied  in  a  phvsioal  sense,  it  had  originaIly,  no 
douht,  siieh  a  sense.  Posi?ibly  its  primitive  meaning  was 
t/>  \jfi  ¥.i>^iraifA,  or  to  be  tleraUā,  or  to  be  fc/?y,  or  some- 
thing  of  the  kind.^  Whatever  exaet  idea  it  expres8ed,  the 
\(\(:Si  wa3  ooe  whi^h  could  be  held  pre-eniinently  to  eharae- 
teri.se  deity  or  the  g«^«ls  as  distingiii3hed  from  men.  It 
WHH  so  Hiiitahle  for  this  that  it  was  almost  appropriated  to 
thin  lise.  It  is  eertain  that  this  was  not  a  uioral  idea  first, 
bijt  rather  some  phy8ical  one ;  at  least  we  iiiay  8ay  this  is 
prohahle,  W'au.se  the  Phoenieian  go<is  are  not  moral  heings, 
and  yet  in  Pho;nic:ian  (Kshmunazar8  inseription)  the  gods 
are  f^iil  led  the  *  hol}^  godsJ  The  same  expression  is  used  several 
tinj(.-H  in  Dani<;l,  ej^.  iv.  8,  9,  **in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the 
holy  g^Kls  "  ;  8o  v.  11,  and  quite  parallel  to  this  v.  14,  "  the 
Hpirit  of  the  grj<l8  is  in  thee."  Pos8ibly  the  })as8age  ii.  11 
might  interpret  the  term  *holy'  —  none  other  ean  8how 
it  (:x(Ui\)t  tho  god8,  who8e  dwelling  is  not  with  tlesh.  At 
iill  evonts  the  word  contained  a  meaning  \vhich  was  felt 
/ilil»ropriato  U)  expre88  the  eharaeteristie  of  the  gods,  or  of 
Jeljovah  aH  diHtinguHhed  froni  nien.  Tlie  word  in  its  use 
lH«irH  a  a;rUiin  analo^y  to  the  ordinary  word  n^rh^  for  God. 

*  On  \hiH  «•«  ninrr)  at  l«ui^t!i  iii  tln*  artiole  oii  irofinfss  in  Hastings*  nirt, 
iiffh'-  liihfi- \  ;il'i4>  \\i\.\\t\'\ss\\\H  Stuilien  z,  Sem.  Jii'.litji'nu<ycsducJUe\  Kobcrtsoii 
Hniitirt  JUiiifU/n  oj  Uyt  HemiUs^  pp.  91,  140  fF. — Ki). 
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*  The  holy  one/  ^pT\,  is  God ;  a  usage  which  went  further. 
And  the  simple  word  \£hp,  without  tho  artiele,  was  U8ed  like 
a  proper  name — "To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  ine,  saith 
Kadosh  ?  "  (Isa.  xL  25).  And  ju8t  as  the  plural  Elohim  is 
U8ed,  80  the  plural  Keāoshim  is  used  for  6od :  "  Surely  I 
am  more  hrutish  than  an^  man.  ...  I  have  not  leamed 
wi8dom,  nor  have  I  the  knowIedge  of  Kedoshim  "  (Prov.  xxx. 
2);  and  perhaps  80  earl^  as  Ho&  x.  12.  And  to  this 
has  to  be  added  the  faet  that  the  angels  are  freguentl^ 
called  Keāoshim,  ju8t  as  they  are  named  Elohim,  or  Bene- 
Elohim,  sons,  i.e.  memhers,  of  the  Elohim, — both  epithets 
designating  them  as  a  elass  of  heings  in  opposition  to  what 
man  is. 

*Holy,'    therefore,  was  not  primarily  an    epithet  for 

*  god '  or  *  the  gods ' ;  it  expre8sed  the  idea  of  god  or  the  god8 
in  itself.  No  other  epithet  given  to  Jehovah  is  ever  U8ed 
in  the  same  way.  For  example,  Jehovah  is  righteous; 
but  *the  righteous  one/  in  the  ahsolute  or  ahstraet  sense, 
ia  a  term  never  applied  to  Hira — nor  '  the  graeious/  and 
the  lika  It  seems  elear,  therefore,  that  Kaāosh  is  not  a 
word  that  expres8es  any  attrihute  of  deity,  but  deity  itself ; 
though  it  remains  ohseure  what  the  primary  idea  of  the 
word  wa8  which  long  hefore  the  period  of  literature  niade 
it  fit  in  the  estimation  of  the  Shemitie  people  to  be  so 
used.  The  same  obscurity  hangs  ovor  the  eommonest  of 
all  word8  for  God.  But  two  things,  I  think,  are  elear :  first, 
that  it  was  a  term  de8cribing  the  nature  of  Jehovah  rather 
than  His  thoughts,  what  He  wa8  in  His  heing  or  person. 
And,  second,  it  was  therefore  a  word  that  was  mainly  used 
in  eonneetion  with  wor8hip.  Jehovah'8  holiness  was  felt 
when  men  approached  Him.  When  they  were  in  His  pre- 
senee  His  heing  or  nature,  His  per8ouality,  diR})layed  itself ; 
it  8howed  sensibility  to  wliat  eame  near  it,  or  it  reacted 
against  what  was  ineongruous,  or  ^isturhiug  to  it.  Henee, 
perhaps,  there  was  originally  a  feeliug  that  to  approaeh 
Jehovah,  or  to  toueh  that  which  was  lioly,  was  dangerou8. 
So  Isaiah  exclaini8,  "  I  am  uudone ;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King  "  (vi.  6) ;  and  Uzzah,  who  put  OMt»  V^  V^asA 
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to  toueh  the  holy  ark,  was  smitten  with  death.  This  may 
havo  heen  the  older  view.  In  the  ohlest  view  of  all,  the 
reaetion  of  Jehovah  may,  so  to  si^eak,  have  heen  ph^sieal 
— the  ereature  could  not  eome  mto  His  presenee ;  but  in 
Isaiah's  mind  the  reaetiou  or  influenee  of  Jehovah'8  nature 
was  of  a  moral  kind.  It  is  not  quite  eertain  whether 
in  the  Law  it  was  thought  that  there  was  danger  to  the 
unolean  person  who  approached  ^ehovah,  or  merely  that 
sueh  approaeh  was  intolerahle  to  Jehovah. 

Passing  over  some  other  points  that  do  not  need 
further  illustration,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  prob- 
ability  is  that  the  applieation  of  the  term  'holy'  to 
things  is  secondary.  Things  are  called  '  holy '  as  helonging 
to  deity.  It  might  be  that  the  name  holy  wa8  applied  to 
things,  just  as  it  was  applied  to  deity,  to  espress  8omething 
that  characterised  theuL  If  'holy'  meant  '8eparated/ 
the  things  might  be  so  called  as  separated  and  lying  apart 
But  the  term  is  never  used  in  the  general  sense  of  separate 
or  lying  apart;  it  always  signifies  separated  for  deity, 
helonging  to  the  sphere  of  deity.  In  Phoenieian,  just  as  in 
Hebrew,  the  Hiphil  of  the  verh  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
dedicate  or  eonseerate  to  deity.  AU  this  heing  suflBciently 
plain,  I  may  refer  to  the  usage  of  the  term  *  holy '  as  applied 
on  the  one  hand  to  things  and  men,  and  on  the  other  hand 
again  to  God. 

(a)  With  regard  to  things  and  men.  Of  eourse, 
*  holy '  or  *  holiuess '  said  of  things  eaunot  denote  a  moral 
attrihute.  It  ean  only  express  a  relation ;  and  the  relation 
is,  helonging  to  Jehovah,  dedicated  to  Godhead.  No  thing 
is  holy  of  itself  or  by  nature ;  and  not  everything  ean  be 
made  holy ;  only  some  things  are  suitahle.  But  suitability 
to  be  made  holy  and  holiness  are  thiugs  quite  distinct. 
For  example,  only  the  elean  among  heasts  could  be  devoted 
to  Jehovah,  and  a  heast  so  devoted  is  holy ;  but  all  elean 
heasts  were  not  so  devoted.  The  ideas  of  '  holy '  and '  elean ' 
must  not  therefore  be  eonf used ;  eleanness  is  only  a  eon- 
dition  of  holiness,  not  holiness  itself.  As  the  unelean  wa8, 
however,  ineapahle  of  heing  made  holy,  the  oase  is  aome- 
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what  different  here,  and  the  term  unelean  heeame,  as  we 
have  said,  almost  syuonymous  with  unholy,  or  all  that  wa8 
ineompatihle  with  and  repugnant  to  the  Holy  One  of 
IsraeL  According  to  the  nomenelature  in  use,  everything 
helonging  to  Jehovah,  whether  as  His  by  nature  or  as 
dedieated  to  Him,  is  called  holy,  Thus  writers  speak  of 
His  holy  arm,  His  holy  Spirit,  His  holy  word.  In  a  wider 
way,  the  tahemaele,  the  plaee  of  His  abode,  was  holy; 
Zion  was  the  holy  hill ;  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city ;  Israel, 
His  holy  people ;  the  eities  of  Palestine,  His  holy  Gitie& 
All  saerifiees  and  gifts  to  Him  were  holy  things,  the  tithes, 
the  first-fruits,  the  8hewbread,  the  saerifiees,  particularly 
the  sm^fiering  and  the  trespass-ofiering. 

In  that  which  was  holy  there  might  be  gradations; 
the  outer  part  of  the  temple  was  holy,  the  inner  moet 
holy.  All  flesh-offerings  were  holy,  but  the  sin-offering 
wa8  most  holy.  The  meaning  does  not  seem  to  be  this, 
that  these  things  heing  dedicated  to  6od,  this  faet  raised 
in  the  mind  a  oertain  feeling  of  reverenee  or  awe  for 
them,  and  then  this  secondary  quality  in  them  of  inspiring 
awe  was  called  holiness.  The  word  '  holy '  describes  the 
primary  relation  of  helonging  to  Jehovah ;  and  things 
were  'most  holy'  which  belonged  exclu8ively  or  in  some 
speeial  way  to  Him.  The  sin-offering,  for  example,  wa8 
partaken  of  exclusively  by  the  priests,  His  immediate 
servants.  It  was  wholly  given  over  to  Jehovah;  while 
the  peaee-offerings  were  in  large  part  given  back  to  the 
laity,  to  be  used  by  the  people  in  their  saeritieial  feast& 
The  idea  of  holiness  appears  in  the  terms  in  which  those 
are  described  who  are  to  be  priests ;  as  indeed  it  appears 
quite  evidently  in  the  passage  where  Israel  is  called  an 
'holy'  nation  (Ex.  xix.  6),  which  is  parallel  on  the  one 
hand  to  a  'kingdom  of  priests,'  and  on  the  other  to  the 
word  *  private  possession,*  n^ap.  Korah  and  his  company 
objected  to  the  exclusive  prieethood  of  Aaron,  8aying,  **  Ye 
take  too  mueh  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  eongregation  are 
holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  Jehovah  is  among  them"; 
Hls  presenee  makes  all  alike  holy,  %,$.  His.     To  whicb 
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Moees  an8wered :  ^  To-morrow  ¥rill  Jehovah  8how  who  ane 
His,  aiid  who  are  hol^  "  (Num.  xvi.  5).  Henoe  the  priests 
are  8aid  to  be  hol^  imto  Jehovah ;  His  speeial  possession. 

The  term  '  hol^ '  applied  to  things,  therefore,  signifies 
that  the7  are  the  possession  of  Jehovah.  Naturall^  out  of 
this  idea  others  arose  of  an  allied  kind.  That  which  is 
His,  e.g.f  is  withdrawn  from  the  r^on  of  eommon  things. 
Thus  in  the  l^islation  of  £zekiel,  a  part  of  the  hol^  land, 
25,000  euhits  square,  the  portion  of  the  priests,  is  (»dled  a 
holy  thing,  and  di8tinguiBhed  from  all  around,  which  is  ^, 
profane,  or  eommon — that  which  Ues  open,  is  aeeessihla 
Henoe  *  holy/  that  which  is  peeuliar  to  Jehovah  and  not 
eommon,  is  looked  at  as  elevated  ahove  the  or^inar^.  And, 
in  like  manuer,  helonging  to  Jchovah  it  is  inviolahle,  and 
those  who  la^  their  hands  upon  it  desecrate  it,  and 
Jehovah'8  jealous7  reaets  against  them  and  destro7s  them. 
So  it  is  8aid  of  Israel  in  her  earlj  time,  in  the  heautiful 
passage  Jer.  u.  2,  3  :  "  I  rememher  of  thee  the  kindne8S 
of  thy  youth  .  .  .  Israel  was  a  holy  thing  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  first-fruits  of  His  inerease/'  i.e.  His  nearest 
property;  all  that  devoured  her  incurred  guilt. 

In  a  similar  way,  when  *  holy '  was  8aid  of  men, 
the  tenn  gathored  a  eertain  aniount  of  eontents  into  it. 
Though  expre8.sing  originally  merely  the  idea  of  dediGation 
to  Jehovah,  or  possession  by  Hini,  all  the  eoneeptions  of 
that  which  Jehovah  wa8  naturally  flowed  into  the  term, 
heeause  men  dedicated  to  Jehovah  must  be  fit  for  sueh 
a  eouseeration,  and  fitness  implied  that  they  must  be 
like  Jeh<)vah  Hiniself — partakers  of  the  Divine  natura 
Henee  iHaiuh  (iv.  3,  4)  speaks  of  the  holy  8eed  heing 
the  stoek  of  a  now  Ismel  of  the  future ;  and  what  ideas 
he  e^presses  by  *  holy  8eed '  appe^irs  from  ehap.  iv.  3,  in 
which  he  describc8  the  regenerated  nation  of  the  time  to 
c(inie,  in  those  last  day8  whcn  all  nations  shall  pour  in 
pilgriniage  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob :  "  And  it 
shall  eome  to  ^mss,  that  he  that  is  left  in  Zion,  and  he  that 
remaineth  iu  Jerusaleni,  sliall  be  called  holy,  every  one 
whose  name  is  inscribed  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem : 
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wheii  Jehovah  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the 
eiaughters  of  Zioii,  aiid  shall  eleanse  away  the  blood8hed  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  mi^st  thereof." 

(6)  A  few  passages  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the 
applieation  of  the  temi  *holy'  to  Jehovah.  Hcly  as 
applied  to  Jehovah  is  an  e^pression  that  in  some  way 
de8cribe8  Him  as  God,  either  generally,  or  on  any  partieular 
Bide  of  His  nature  the  manifestation  or  thought  of  which 
impresses  men  with  the  sense  of  His  Godhead.  Generally 
the  term  describes  Jehovah  as  God.  For  example,  in  one 
plaee  (Amos  vi.  8), "  Jehovah  God  hath  sworn  by  Himself  " ; 
in  another  (Amos  iv.  2),  "  Jehovah  God  hath  swom  by  His 
holiness,"  the  two  phrases  having  virtually  the  same  sense. 
Again  (Hoa  xi.  9), "  I  am  God,  and  not  man,  Kado8h  in  the 
midst  of  thee,"  where  Kadosh  is  equivalent  to  God  and 
opposed  to  man.  So  in  Isa.  vL  3,  the  cry  of  the  seraphim, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  the  term  '  holy ' 
e^presses  the  same  eoneeption  as  Aāonāi^  the  sovereign, 
or  melek^  the  king ;  it  expresses  the  eoneeption  of  Deity 
in  the  highest  seuse.  But  U8ually  more  than  the  mere  idea 
of  Godhead  is  carried  in  the  term.  That  it  also  eonnotes 
the  attrihutes  always  associated  with  Godhead,  appears  even 
in  this  passage,  ^here  the  vision  of  Jehovah  immediately 
suggests  to  the  prophet  the  uneleanness  of  his  lips  and 
those  of  his  peopla  Still  it  wa8  not  any  partieular  side  of 
Jehovah's  Godhead,  or  any  one  speeial  attrihute,  that  Kaāosh 
expres8ed  ;  Jehovah  was  seen  to  be  Kaāosh  when  He  mani- 
fe8ted  Himself  on  the  side  of  any  of  those  attrihutes  which 
con8tituted  Godhead. 

Thus  there  may  be  among  the  prophets  con8iderable 
difference  in  regard  to  the  applieation  of  the  term  *  holy ' ; 
one  prophet,  sueh  as  Isaiah,  may  eall  Jehovah  Kaāosh^ 
when  His  moral  attrihutes  are  manifested,  as  His  right- 
eousness;  another,  sueh  as  Ezekiel,  may  con8ider  His 
Godhead  revealed  more  in  the  display  of  other  attrihutes 
which  are  not  distinctively  moral,  sueh  as  His  power. 
In  Isa.  V.  16  we  have  this :  "Jehovah  of  hosts  shall 
be  exalted  in  judgmeut,"  and  "  God,  the  Holy  One  (Aai- 
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kaāosh),  Kluill  be  8anctified  in  righteousnesa."  The  Niphal, 
renrhnerl  to  be  mneti/Uā,  means  either  to  show  oue's  self 
Kailosh,  or  to  get  reeognition  as  Kaāosk,  Here  then 
Jehovah  8hows  Himself  as  Kaāosh^  or  is  reeognise^  as 
Kaāosh  hj  a  (lispla^  of  His  righteous  judgment  upon  the 
sinners  of  Israel.  An  exhibition  of  righteousness  8how8 
Him  to  be  Kaāosh.  In  other  two  passages  of  Isaiah 
•Tehovah  is  '  sanctified '  —  reoognised  or  reverenced  as 
Kado8h — by  religious  fear  or  awe:  "Fear  ye  not  that 
which  this  people  fear,  nor  be  in  dread  thereof.  JehoYah 
of  hosts,  Hini  shall  je  sanetif^ ;  and  let  Him  be  your  fear, 
and  let  Him  be  ^our  dread"  (viiL  13);  and,  ''The^  shall 
sanctify  the  Kaāosh  of  Jacob,  and  shall  stand  in  awe  of  the 
God  of  Israel "  (xxix.  23).  Ih  Num.  xx.  12  a  remark- 
ablo  instanee  of  the  general  use  of  the  term  sanetifff  oeeura 
Jehovah  Buys  to  Moses  and  Aaron :  '*  Because  ye  believed 
not  in  Me  to  sanctify  Me  in  the  eye6  of  the  children  of 
Israol,"  i.e,  heeause  Moses  apparently  doubted  the  Divine 
powor  to  bring  water  out  of  the  roek.  In  Lev.  x.  3,  re- 
forring  to  the  profane  aet  of  Nadab  and  Ahihu,  Jehovah 
8ayH :  "  I  will  be  8anctified  (recoguised  and  reverenced  as 
Kaiimh)  in  them  that  eome  nigh  Me,  and  hefore  all  the 
people  I  will  bc  glorified";  being  *glorified'  is  not  syn- 
ouyinous  with  hoiug  *  8anctified/  but  it  is  a  part  of  it.  So 
Ezok  xxviii.  22  :  "  I  am  against  thee,  0  Zidon ;  and  I  will  be 
glorifiod  in  the  midst  of  thee :  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  Johovah  (i.e.  God  aloue),  when  I  have  executed  judg- 
moiiis  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  her  " ; 
where  to  be  *  sanctified '  or  recognised  as  Kado8h  is  parallel 
to  "  they  shall  know  that  I  am  ^ehovah,** — which  in  Ezekiel 
means  the  only  true  6od,  and  all  that  He  i& 

Passiigos  might  be  multiplied,  especially  from  Ezekiel, 
but  it  is  not  necos8ary.  The  words  ?ioli/,  8anctify,  and  their 
opposites,  profane  aud  the  like,  are  the  terms  usually  em- 
pIoyed.  It  is  a  remarkahle  thiiig  that  never  in  Ezekiel, 
any  more  than  in  the  Levitieal  law,  is  the  term  *  righteous ' 
applieil  to  Jeliovah.  Meu  are  righteotis,  but  Jehovah  ia 
Kaāosh.      This  is  particularly  remarkahle  whcu  the  usage 
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of  Jeremiah  is  observed.  Except  in  ehaps.  1.  and  li., 
which  are  ii8ually  con8idered  in  their  present  form  later 
than  Jeremiah,  that  prophet  doe8  not  use  the  word  '  holy ' 
in  any  of  its  forms  in  referenee  to  Jehoyah  (except  xxiii. 
9,  where  he  applies  it  to  the  words  of  Jehoyah).  There 
are  two  prophets  oontemporai^  with  one  another  diflering 
totally  in  their  phraseology  in  regard  to  God — Jeremiah 
following  the  example  of  the  earlier  prophets,  and  ayoiding 
the  phra8eology  of  the  ritual  law,  Ezekiel  following  it. 
The  &ct  8how8  that  we  mnst  be  yery  eautious  in  inferring 
from  a  writer'8  usage  of  language  and  from  his  ooneeptions 
the  date  at  which  he  liyed.  Ezekiel  knows  and  uses  all  the 
terminology  of  the  ritual  law ;  his  contemporary  Jeremiah 
ayoids  it  as  mueh  as  prophets  two  eenturies  hefore  him, 
8uch  as  Amos  or  Isaiah.  The  peculiarity  is  due  to  personal 
idio8yncra8y  and  assoeiations,  and  is  not  a  eriterion  of  date. 
And  it  is  preearious,  as  a  rule,  to  rely  mueh  on  the  argument 
from  silenee.  The  faet  that  Jeremiah  has  no  interest  in 
the  ritual  with  its  terminology,  and  ignores  it,  while  the 
mind  of  his  contemporary  Ezekiel  is  full  of  it,  leads  us  to 
ask  whether  there  may  not  haye  heen  contemporary  with 
the  older  prophets,  Amos,  Isaiah,  ete.,  who  ignore  it,  a  body 
of  persons  like-minded  with  Ezokiel,  godly  men  as  well  as 
he,  who  cheri8hed  the  same  elass  of  thoughts — in  a  word, 
a  priestly  elass  among  whom  the  term  'holy'  was  used 
where  among  another  elass  'righteous'  wa8  employed, 
among  whom  '  sin '  and  all  eyil  were  conceiyed  of  under 
the  idea  of  uneUanness  and  %mpurUy  and  sueh-like — 
men,  I  8ay,  as  godly,  and  pursuing  end8  as  holy  and  as 
truly  theoeratie  as  the  prophets,  but  dominated  by  a 
different  elass  of  eoneeptions  and  by  diflerent  ideala 

To  what  shall  we  aserihe  the  domination  of  this  elass 
of  ideas,  and,  particularly,  how  shall  we  aeeount  for  the 
drawing*  of  the  sesthetie  or  eeremonial  into  the  idea  of  ^- 
holiness,  and  the  strange  eoneeption — strange  to  us,  at  least 
— ^that  eertain  ereatures  were  obnoxiou8  to  the  Deity,  that 
eertain  aets  perfectly  imioeent  morally  iQcapacitated  a 
person  f or  wor8hipping  Him  acceptably  ? 


i/ 
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Now,  this  is  a  large  que8tion.  But,  in  the  first  plaee, 
the  plaeo  of  lesthetie  in  religion  is  undoubteclly  aneient, 
It  |>erva(le8  anti(iuity,  and  is  seen  very  early  in  Isi'ael. 
The  priest  who  gave  the  holy  bread  to  David  and  his  fol- 
lower8  in8isted  on  knowing  whether  the  young  men  were 
elean.  Among  all  aneient  peoples  the  8exual  relations, 
the  oflSees  of  nature,  the  giving  hirth  to  children,  inferred 
uneleanness,  and  in  Israel,  at  least,  eontaet  with  death. 
There  was  something  in  all  these  things  which  to  decency  or 
refinement  or  taste  was  repulsive.  Further,  human  feeling 
reeoils  in  many  instanees  from  some  of  the  lower  ereatures, 
8uch  as  the  reptiles,  and  those  designated  in  the  wider 
sense  vermin,  sueh  as  the  smaller  quadruped8.  Men  shrink 
from  eontaet  with  all  these  ereatures,  and  they  have  a  feel- 
ing  of  defilement  in  regard  to  the  aetions  ju8t  referred  to. 
Undoubtedly  this  feeling,  which  men  shared,  wa8  attributed 
by  them  also  to  God. 

Again,  this  aesthetie  or  eeremonial  8ide  of  holiness  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  other  eoneeption  that  Jehovah 
was  located  in  a  eertain  plaee — His  Temple.  This  created 
the  possibility  and  the  danger  that  some  of  these  things 
8hould  be  hrought  near  Him,  or  that  men  heing  in  that 
state  which  the  ahove  mentioned  aets  hrought  them  into, 
should  eome  into  His  presenea  This  aesthetie  or  eere- 
monial  element  in  holiness  was  thus  undoubtedly  an 
aneient  element,  as  aneient  as  the  notion  of  the  exi8tence 
of  a  plaee  where  Jehovah  abode.  It  W6i8  e8sentially  eon- 
nected  with  the  idea  of  worship  rendered  to  Jehovah  in  a 
plaee  of  His  abode. 

Onee  more,  undoubtedly,  this  idea  of  Jehovah'8  heing 
connected  with  a  partieular  plaee  wa8  8trengthened  by  the 
destruction  of  all  the  loeal  shrines,  and  the  eonfining  of 
ritual  to  Jeru8alem.  There  He  waB  present  in  person.  The 
de8truction  also  of  the  loeal  shrines  de8troyed  all  private 
eaerifiee,  and  made  ritual  officially  religious ;  and  the  idea 
pervaded  the  mind8  of  men  more  and  niore  of  heing  a 
eongi'egation,  a  body  of  worshippers,  and  the  que8tion  wa8 
rai8ed  as  to  their  condition  and  fitness  to  appear  hefore  the 
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preeenee  of  Jehovah.  67  all  these  thmgs  probably  the 
sesthetie  or  eeremonial  was  drawn  more  and  more  into  the 
idea  of  holiness.  The  eoneeption  of  eeremonial  eleanness 
wa8  old,  as  old  as  that  of  the  existence  of  a  plaee  of  worship ; 
and  the  olass  of  eoneeptions  would  be  cherished  among  the 
priestl^  order,  and  d6yeloped  h^  them ;  and  as  the  idea  of 
Israel's  heing  a  State  wa8  lost,  and  it  appeared  merel^  a 
wor8hipping  eommunit^,  the  eoneeptions  would  gain  greater 
ground.  Thus  probably  the  multiplieation  of  eeremonies, 
defilement8  on  the  one  hand  and  purifieations  on  the 
other,  may  have  gradually  increased,  until  it  reached 
the  dimensions  which  it  has  attained  in  the  ritual 
law.^ 

But  one  may  pereeive  from  all  this  that  there  was  no 
distinction  in  the  Law  between  moral  and  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  eall  eeremoniaL  The  idea  of  eere- 
monial,  ie,  rites,  sueh  as  washings,  ete.,  which  have  no 
meaning  in  themselves,  but  are  performed  in  order  to  ex- 
press  or  suggest  moral  ideas,  has  strictly  no  existence  in 
the  01d  Testament.  The  offenees  which  we  eall  eeremonial 
were  not  symbolical,  they  were  real  offene^s  to  Jehovah, 
against  which  His  nature  reacted ;  and  the  purifieations 
from  them  were  real  purifieations,  and  not  merely  8ym- 
holieaL  That  is,  what  might  be  called  sesthetie  or  physical 
unholiness  was  held  offensive  to  the  nature  of  God  in  the 
real  sense,  in  a  sense  as  real  as  moral  ofTenees  were  offen- 
8ive  to  Him ;  and  the  purifieations  were  true  removals  of 
these  real  eauses  of  ofi'enee.  This  aesthetie  or  physical 
holiness  is  an  aneient  idea.  But  the  prophets  made  little 
of  it,  insisting  on  moral  holinesa  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  reeeives  a  great  extension  in  the  Law.  And  henee  at 
the  return  from  Captivity,  when  the  people  were  no  more 
a  nation  but  a  worsliipping  community,  serving  God  who 
abode  in  a  house  iu  the  niid8t  of  them,  this  idea  of  *  holi- 
ness'  wa8  the  funelanientiil  idea,  both  of  God  who  wa8 
wor8hipped  and  of  nien  who  worHluj)])C(l  Hiin,  and  the  eon- 

'  Di(l  iiot  piinrieaiioiis  Uike  plaoe  befure  saerifiee,  evenatthe  liigli  plaees? 
Ko  doabt. 
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eeptioa  lies  at  the  tnsis  ci  the  new  oonstitiitiem  after  ihe 
fiestoration. 

In  this  eonneetion  we  mav  advert  also  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  people  aie  regaided.  In  the  eztra- 
ritiuil  book5  atonemtnt  is  verr  mneh  e^nivalmt  to  foigiT»- 
ness  of  sin, — after  Jehovah  s  exhibition  of  His  righteousneas 
by  the  ehastisements  inflicted  on  the  people  who  mn,  and 
on  their  acknowledging  their  sin  and  repenting.  The  eon- 
eeption  of  God  is  that  of  a  moral  Mind  who  regarda  ain  aa 
morallv  wrong,  ^esening  of  punishment,  and  who  as  a 
moral  Kuler  infliets  punishment ;  though  Hia  long-aoffeiiiig 
and  merev  are  ever  ready  to  forgive. 

The  same  eoneeption  of  Jehovah«  appears  in  Isa.  liiL ; 
but  there  the  ehastisement  of  sin  falls  upon  another  than 
those  whose  sin  is  forgiven.  He  hears  the  ehastisement  of 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  thev  are  forgiven  and  restore^. 
But  though  this  be  the  ease,  God  eontinues  to  be  oon- 
8idered  the  author  of  salvation.  This  laving  of  the  ains  of 
the  people  upon  another  was  His  aet:  ''lt  please^  the 
Loiti  to  hniise  Him/'  witb  the  view  that  if  He  made  an 
ofTering  for  sin,  the  work  of  the  Lord  should  proeper  by 
Him.  This  is  the  view  in  the  Law  and  £/^kiel.  It  re- 
appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Perhapa  this  Yiew 
of  God  and  of  atonement  is  that  expressed  in  St.  Paul'a 
Epistles. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  God  in  the  01d 
Testament  He  is  not  regarded  so  mueh  in  the  eharaeter 
of  a  righteous  ruler  as  in  that  of  a  sensitive  heing  or  nature 
which  reaets  against  sin.  Sin,  however,  is  oonceived  as 
uneleanness.  In  this  view  Jehovah  is  called  holtf,  and 
atonement  is  removal  from  men  of  all  uneleannesa  diBturb- 
ing  to  Jehoyah's  nature. 

3.   The  Natural  Attrihutes. 

Whon  the  i^rophets  speak  of  Jehovali  as  God  alone, 
tliey  alHo  nUiUt  in  niany  way.s  \vhat  His  attrihutes  are. 
Not  that  they  ever  8}>eak   of   the  attrihutes  of  Jchoyah 
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ab8tractly  or  as  8cparatcd  from  Himself.     They  speak  of  ^,,,  ,t.r.  t 

a  great,   living   person   wlio  8how8  all   the  attrihutes  of        .....* 

moral  Being.     Jehovah,  who  is  God  alone,  i8  a  tran8cendent 

moral  person.     He  is  sueh  a  i^erson  as  we  are  ourselves ; 

His  eharaeteristies  do   not   dilfer  from   ours,  exccpt   that 

they  exceed  ours.     To  8ay  that  Jehovah  is  a  tran8cendent 

moral  person,  is  to  expre88  the  whole  doctrine  of  God ;  for 

that  which  is  moral  includes  mercy  and  love  and  eom- 

passion  and  goodne8s,  with  all  that  these  lead  to,  not  less 

than  rectitude  and  justice. 

What  needs  to  he  8aid  on  this  subject  may  be  hest  8aid 
by  looking  8pecially  at  the  representations  given  in  Second 
Isaiah.  In  the  first  nine  ehapters  of  the  prophecy,  in 
which  the  prophet,  in  ortler  to  sustain  the  faith  of  Israel 
and  the  hope  of  deliverance,  enlarges  upon  the  antithesis 
between  Jehovah  and  the  idols,  it  is  mainly  what  have 
been  called  the  natural  attrihutes  of  Jehovah  that  he  .  <  •  '^ 
dwells  upon,  sueh  as  His  power,  His  foresight  and  omni- 
seienee,  the  unsearehahleness  of  His  understanding  or  niind, 
and  the  like.  But  in  the  8ucceeding  ehapters,  where  not  the 
opposition  between  Jehovah  and  the  idols  and  idol>worship- 
ping  nations  is  dwelt  upon,  but  the  relations  of  Jehovah 
to  His  people  Israel,  it  is  naturally  chiefly  the  redemptive 
attrihutes  of  Jehovah  that  heeome  prominent,  His  love,  as 
in  ealling  the  people  and  redeeming  them  of  old;  His 
memories  of  Ahraham  His  friend ;  His  eompassion  when  He 
beholds  the  miseries  of  the  people,  and  rememhers  former 
times  hefore  they  were  east  off,  as  a  wife  of  youth,  who 
had  been  rejected,  is  remembered;  or  His  mercy  in 
restraining  His  anger  in  pity  of  their  frailty:  "He  will 
not  be  always  wroth ;  for  the  spirits  would  fail  hefore 
Him,  and  the  souls  which  He  has  made  " ;  or  the  freedom 
of  His  graee  in  hlotting  out  their  sins  for  His  name's 
sake:  "I  am  He  that  hlotteth  out  thy  transgressions 
for  Mine  own  sake,  and  I  will  not  rememher  thy  ains " 
(xliiL  25). 

In  these  ehapters,  especially  from  the  forty-ninth  on- 
wardsy  the  prophet  descends  to  a  depth  of  feeling,  in  two 
II 
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directions,  U>  wliich  no  other  prophet  reaehes — firat,  in  his 
feeling  of  the  love  of  .Tehovah  for  His  people.  He  heoomes, 
aA  wc  might  sa^,  immer8ed  in  this  love,  plaeing  himself  in 
the  very  Divine  mind  itself,  and  expres8ing  all  its  emotions, 
its  tender  memories  of  former  union,  its  regrets  over  the  too 
great  8everity  of  the  ohastLsement  to  which  the  people  had 
heen  8uhjectefl.  She  has  "reeeiveil  of  the  Lord'8  hand 
double  for  all  her  sin  "  (xl.  2) ;  "  In  an  overflow  of  anger  I 
hid  My  faee  from  thee  "  (liv.  8).  He  tells  of  retuming  love, 
and  the  importunity  witli  which  it  desires  to  retrieve  the 
past :  "  Oomfort  ye,  eomfort  ye  My  people :  speak  to  the 
he^irt  of  Jcrusalem"  (xl.  1,  2);  and  makes  the  announeement 
of  the  unehangeahleness  of  His  love  for  the  time  to  oome : 
"  This  is  the  water8  of  Noah  unto  Me :  as  I  have  8Wom 
that  the  water8  of  Noah  shall  no  more  overwhelm  the 
earth,  so  have  I  swom  that  I  will  no  more  be  angry  with 
thoe  "  (liv.  9). 

And  in  another  direction  the  depth  of  the  prophet's 
feoling  is  without  parallel — his  sense  of  the  people's  sin. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  imexampled  sufferings  of  the  people, 
(3HiKicially  tho  go<lly  among  them,  that  mainly  suggeste^  to 
him  the  dept))  of  their  sin.  It  is  usually  held  that  it  was 
tlio  ]jivf  that  gavo  Israol  its  deep  sense  of  sin.  The  Law 
waH,  no  doubt,  fittod  to  suggest  to  men  tho  exceeding  breadth 
of  Oo<rH  (5onniiandments,  and  the  inability  of  man  to  fulfil 
tliom,  and  thus  to  lea(l  them  to  feel  that  they  must  east 
UiomHelv(;H  \\\mi  tho  graee  of  God.  Yet,  historically,  it 
iH  ])r()bablo  that  thifl  educational  influenee  of  the  Law  hegan 
lat(jr  than  the  prophetie  age.  *  At  whatevor  timo  the  Law, 
an  we  undor8tiind  it,  was  actually  given,  it  certainly  did 
not  draw  tho  people's  lifo  as  a  wholo  under  its  eontrol  till 
aftor  tlio  i'OHtorati^m  from  tho  Exilo.  So  that  as  a  mattor 
of  hiHt(»ry  tho  Honflo  of  nin  was  inipres8ed  upon  the  peoplo 
by  tluMr  oxiM^ri(MicoH.  Their  sufferings  wero  Jehovah*8  ehas- 
tiH(Mnont  of  th(Mn.  tli(;y  woro  duo  to  HLs  ang(;r.  And  they 
nn'asunMl  II is  {in<^('r  by  tlu^  t(4TibUMiess  of  th(nr  euilaniities ; 
aiitl  tli(Mr  sin  tli(iy  (»Htiiiiat(;(l  {uu'onling  to  tlie  t(MTiblenes8 
of  His  anger.      It  is  in  tho  see.tions  whore  the  suHerings  of 
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the  Servant  are  touched  upon  that  the  prophet's  sense  of 
the  people's  sin  most  clearly  appears. 

But  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  some  of  those  attrihutes  of 
Jehoyah  usually  called  natural,  These  may  be  dealt  with 
very  briefly.  First,  His  paiver.  In  Isa.  xl.  the  prophet, 
in  order  to  eomfort  the  people  and  assure  them  of  ^ehovah's 
ability  to  redeem  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies, 
presents  hefore  them  His  might  as  Greator — His  immeasur- 
ahle  power.  He  measured  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  the 
oeeans.  The  nations  to  Him  are  as  a  '  drop  of  a  bucket,' 
and  as  '  the  small  dust  upon  the  halanee  * — inappreeiahle. 
So  great  is  He  that  to  make  a  saerifiee  to  Him  that  would 
be  appreeiahle  '  Lehanon  would  not  suffiee '  for  the  wood, 
nor  all  the  heasts  there  for  an  offering.  All  nations  are 
from  His  point  of  view  nothing ;  in  a  word,  His  greatness 
is  sueh  that  no  eomparison  ean  be  instituted  between  Him 
and  aught  else ;  He  and  the  universe  are  ineommensurahle. 
Ab  an  instanee  of  His  power  in  nature  good  for  all,  the 
prophet  points  to  the  motions  of  the  starry  heavens : 
"  Who  created  these,  bringing  out  their  host  by  numher  ? 
He  ealls  every  one  by  name,  for  the  greatness  of  His  power 
not  one  faileth."  He  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  ealling  out  His 
armies  on  their  nightly  parade,  and  not  one  fails  to  answer 
Hifl  eall.  This  is  ph^sieal  power.  But  His  mental  power 
is  equally  immeasurahle :  "  Who  regulated  or  directed  His 
nund  in  ereating?"  the  prophet  asks,  "who  was  His 
eounsellor?"  The  infinite  masses  of  the  universe  are 
there  by  His  wisdom  in  their  just  proportions:  "He 
weighed  the  mountains  in  His  seale&''  He  is  an  everlast- 
ing  God ;  the  sourees  of  His  life  and  power  well  up 
etemally  fresh ;  He  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary ;  there 
is  no  searehing  into  His  under8tiinding. 

And  it  is  not  only  that  He  possesses  this  power ;  Ho 
niay  be  ohserve^  continually  wielding  it  in  history.  He 
sits  upon  the  eirele  of  the  heavens  overarehing  the  earth, 
and  the  "  inhahitants  thereof  are  as  grasshopj)crs  " ;  and  He 
"  hringeth  prinees  to  nought,"  withering  up,  as  the  hot  wind 
of  the  desert  does  the  vegetalion,  the  most  pow6rful  eom- 
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hinations  of  men  in  armies  and  in  empires,  and  seattering 
them  as  dust  abroad ;  dissolving  kingdoms  and  States,  and 
eausing  their  elemeuts  to  enter  into  new  eomhinations 
(xl.  22).  And  not  only  in  the  past  does  He  so  aet,  but  in 
the  present  He  raises  up  Cyrus  from  the  East,  making  him 
eome  upon  rulers  as  upon  mortar,  and  as  the  potter  treadeth 
clay  (xli.  25);  sukluing  nations  hefore  Him,  hreaking  in 
pieees  the  door8  of  hrass,  and  eutting  asunder  the  hars  of 
irou  (xlv.  1,  2).  And  this  is  no  mere  sporadic  exhibition  of 
power,  no  inbi*eak  merely  into  history ;  for  He  dominate8  all 
history  and  the  life  of  mankind  upon  the  earth ;  He  ealleth 
the  generations  from  the  heginning,  eaeh  to  eome  upon  the 
strtge  of  life,  and  when  its  pait  is  played  to  depart  (xli.  4). 
His  s()vereignty  over  nature  and  men  and  the  nations  ia 
ahsolute  and  imiversiil,  and  He  makes  all  serve  His  end8. 
Over  nature  His  8overeignty  is  beautifully  expre88ed  in  the 
passage  where,  making  all  tliings  to  help  the  restoration  of 
His  ix3ople,  He  says:  "I  will  make  all  My  mountains  a 
way,  and  all  My  highway8  shall  be  paved"  (xlix.  11);  "I 
will  say  to  the  noi-th,  Give  up ;  and  to  the  south,  Keep  not 
back :  hring  My  sons  from  far,  and  My  daughter8  from  the 
end8  of  the  earth  "  (xliii.  6).  His  sovereignty  over  men, 
over  His  people,  in  like  manner  is  expixissed  in  the  passage : 
"  Woe  to  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker !  Shall  the  clay 
8ay  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What  makest  thou  ?  or  thy 
work,  He  hath  no  hands  ? "  (xlv.  9).  And  in  ehap.  Iv.  8  : 
"  My  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts."  And  not  only 
over  men  or  His  i^eople,  but  over  the  nations :  "  I  will 
give  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Sheha  instead 
of  thee  "  (xliii.  3). 

But  the  further  multiplieation  of  passages  is  unneees- 
sary.  There  are  three  naines  U8cd  by  the  prophet  under 
which  these  various  eoneeptions  of  Jeliovah  might  all  be 
sumined  up.  These  are :  (a)  Kaāosh^  5rtlj5,  the  '  Holy  One,' 
as  we  might  8ay,  the  transc€ndenL  (6)  rfNav  '\  Jchovah  of 
ffosts,  the  omnipotent.  And  (c)  I^"»nNl  pe^K"!,  th^  first  and 
the  last. 

Tlie  expression  *  Holy  Oiie  of  Israel '  is  eommon  to  these 
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ehapters  with  the  first  part  of  Isaiah ;  in  these  ohapters, 
however,  the  simple  ennp  is  u8ed  even  without  the  artiele 
as  a  proper  name :  "  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  Me  ? 
eaith  Kaāosh'*  (xl.  25).  The  word  is  derived  from  a  root 
ip  meaning  to  eut,  or  eut  off\  henee  the  meaning  of  ^"'i?, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  pos8ibly  separate,  revioveā.  As  applied 
to  Jehovah  it  eomes  nearest  our  term  transeenāent  It 
signifies  Jehovah  as  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  human 
or  earthly.  Naturally,  though  this  removal  might  first  of 
all  apply,  so  to  speak,  to  Jehovah  in  His  ph^sieal  nature, 
80  far  as  usage  goes,  it  is  employed  mainly  of  His  moral 
nature. 

But  of  the  first  of  these  three  names  enough  has  been 
8aid  already.  The  8econd,  the  phrase  *  Jehovah  of  hosts,' 
or  'Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,*  was  probably  first  U8ed  in 
eonneetion  with  the  armies  of  Israel.  But  later,  the  hosts 
were  understood  of  the  stars ;  and  the  commanding  of 
these,  and  eausing  them  to  perform  their  regular  movemeuts, 
wa8  held  the  highest  conceivable  exercise  of  ix)wer.  Henee 
*  Jehovah  of  hosts '  is  nearly  our  Almighty  or  omnipotent, 
as  the  Septuagint  in  some  parts  renders  it  iravTOKpaTmp, 

The  third  expre8sion,  *the  first  and  the  last'  (Isa.  xliv.  6), 
is  a  surprising  generalisation  for  a  comparatively  early  time. 
It  is  not  a  mere  statement  that  Jehovah  was  from  the 
heginning  and  will  bc  at  the  end.  It  is  a  name  indicating 
His  relation  to  histor^  and  the  life  of  men.  He  initiates 
it,  and  He  winds  it  up.  And  He  is  present  in  all  its 
movements :  "  Sinee  it  was,  there  am  I "  (xlviii.  16).  Even 
the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament  has  nothing  loftier  to 
8ay  of  Jehovah  than  that  Hc  is  *  the  first  and  the  last ' : 
**  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last, 
saith  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  "  (Eev.  i.  8). 

The  prophet's  doctrine  of  Jehovah  on  this  8ide  of  His 
Being  is  very  lofty  and  developed,  more  so  than  is  seen  in 
any  other  })ook  oxcept  Jol) ;  and  most  writers  are  inclined 
to  conclude  froni  tliis  highly  advanced  doctrine  of  God  that 
the  pro])hecie8  eannot  be  eariier  than  the  tinie  of  the  Exile. 
Tho  unity  of  God  and  the  universalit^  of  Kia  igovi^t  ^wi 
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rule  are  inf erred  from  HiB  heing  Oreator :  ^  Thns  saith  the 
Lord,  who  created  the  heavens,  He  is  Grod"  (xlv.  18).  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  howeyer,  that  the  prophefs  interests 
were  nevor  ahstraet  or  merely  theoretieaL  All  his  ex- 
hihitions  of  the  unity  or  power  or  foresigkt  of  Jehovah 
have  a  praetieal  end  in  view,  namel^,  to  eomfort  the 
people  of  6od  amid8t  their  afflietions,  to  sustain  their 
faith  and  their  hopes,  and  to  awaken  them  to  those 
efforts  on  their  own  part,  that  forsaking  of  their  sin  and 
their  own  thoughts,  which  are  needful  to  seeure  their 
salvation.  "  Why,  when  I  am  eome,  is  there  no  inan  ? 
when  I  eall,  is  there  none  that  an8wereth  ?  Is  M7  arm 
shortened,  that  it  eannot  save  ?  Behold,  by  My  rehuke 
I  dry  up  the  sea,  I  oover  the  heavens  with  hlaekness" 
(L  2).  Thus  all  the  teaehing  of  the  prophet  regaitling 
Jehovah  and  regarding  the  people  is  8trictly  religious. 
When  he  insists  on  the  unity  of  Jehovah,  it  is  not  the 
unity  as  a  mere  ahstraet  truth  ahout  God,  but  as  the  very 
hasis  and  conditLon  of  salvatiou  for  Israel  and  all  men. 
And  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  all  the  attrihutes  of 
Jehovah  which  he  touehes  upou,  aud  all  the  operations 
which  he  represents  Him  as  performing.  His  whole 
interest  is  suramed  up  in  sueh  word8  as  these  which  the 
Lord  sj)caks  through  him :  "  There  is  no  God  beside8  Me, 
no  Saviour."     To  mention  one  or  two  partieulars : 

(1)  Even  ereation  is  a  moral  work,  or  has  a  moral 
purpose.  In  it  Jehovah  contemplated  the  peeu^e  and  well- 
heing  of  men.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  who  created  tho 
heaveus ;  He  is  God,  who  formed  the  earth :  He  created  it 
not  a  ehaos,  He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited  "  (xlv.  18).  The 
world  is  a  moral  eonstitution.  The  ^evastations  introduced 
by  war8,  the  miseries  of  men  due  to  idolatry,  with  its  pride 
and  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  are  perversions  of  His  primary 
eoneeption  in  ereation.  This  idea  of  the  imiversality  of 
Jehovah'8  80vcrei,i,nity — which  the  prophet  e^presses  so 
often  by  cAllin<^  Him  Gn^ator — eompels  him  to  take  into 
aeeouiit  not  only  Isi-ael,  but  all  mankind  in  his  view. 
Jchovah,  6od  alone,  is  God  of  all  men.     Henee  He  is  the 
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Saviour  not  of  Israel  oiily,  but  of  all  inen.  Earlier  prophets, 
sueh  a»  Isaiali  in  his  Becond  ehapter,  in  Iho  prophecy  of  the 
'  mountain  of  the  Lord,'  to  which  all  nations  shall  go  up  that 
Jehovah  may  teaeh  them  of  His  way8,  and  that  they  may 
walk  in  His  paths,  already  teaeh  that  the  Gentiles  shall  be 
partakers  with  Israel  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
But  the  present  prophet  has  a  mueh  seeurer  hold  of  the 
truth,  or  at  le^ist  expre8ses  it  mueh  more  formally:  "  The 
Servant  of  the  Lord  shall  hring  forth  right  to  the  nations ; 
they  shall  wait  on  his  instruetion  "  (xliL  1—4) ;  "  He  shall 
be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles "  (xliL  9,  xlix.  9) ;  "  The 
nations  shall  eome  to  Israel's  light,  and  kings  to  the 
hrightness  of  her  rising"  (lx.  1);  "Jehovah*s  arms  shall 
rule  the  nations  "  (li.  5). 

(2)  As  in  ereation  Jehovah  contemplated  men's  good 
and  salvation,  so  all  His  operations,  all  the  exhibitions  ot 
His  power  and  foresight,  have  the  same  end  in  view.  All 
His  operations  on  nature,  for  instanee,  when  Ho  trans- 
figures  it  and  makes  the  ^esert  pools  of  water,  are  for  the 
sake  of  His  people :  "  The  poor  and  needy  are  seeking 
water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirat ; 
I  will  open  rivers  on  the  bare  heights,  1  will  make  the 
wilderness  a  pool  of  water  "  (xli.  17,  18)  ;  "  Behold,  I  will 
do  a  new  thing,  I  will  give  waters  in  the  wildeme88,  and 
rivers  in  the  desert,  to  give  drink  to  My  i^eople,  Mine 
eleet  "  (xliiL  20).  And  that  all  things  form  a  unity,  and 
that  it  is  in  salvation  that  their  unity  and  their  good  are 
realised,  appears  from  the  jubilations  which  the  prophet 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  universal  ereation,  men  and  nature, 
when  he  refers  to  the  salvation  of  God.  Tlius,  when 
Jehovah  announees  that  He  will  not  give  His  glory  to 
another,  nor  His  praise  to  graven  images,  but  that  His 
Servant  shall  be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  the  prophet  mukes 
all  mankind  hreak  into  song  over  the  announe^meut :  "  Sing 
unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  and  His  praise  from  the  end8 
of  the  earth,  ye  that  go  down  into  the  sea ;  the  isles,  and 
tlie  inliahitants  thereof.  Let  the  wildemess  and  the  eities 
thereof  lift  up  their  voiee  .  .  .  let  them  shout  from  the 
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top  of  the  mountains  **  (xlii.  10).  And  so  all  nature 
is  to  hurst  into  singing  over  the  redemption  of  Israel, 
heeause  that  is  the  first  step  towards  the  evangelising  of 
the  world:  "Sing,  0  ye  heavens,  for  the  Lord  hath  done 
it ;  shout,  70  lower  parts  of  the  earth  .  .  .  for  the  Lord 
hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  will  glorify  Himself  in  Israel " 
(xliv.  23  ;  ef.  xlv.  8,  xlix.  13). 

(3)  And  it  is  not  only  Jehovah'8  operations  on  nature 
which  have  salvation  in  view,  but  also  all  His  operations 
on  the  stage  of  history ;  sueh,  for  example,  as  His  raising 
up  of  Cyru8.  This  great  aet  of  providential  history  eon- 
templates  the  widest  seope.  It  has,  no  doubt,  narrower 
objects  in  view,  but  even  these  narrower  purposes  look 
toward8  a  universal  one.  Jehovah  raises  up  Cyrus,  first, 
that  Cyru8  may  know  Him:  "  That  thou  maye8t  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  " ;  secondly,  that  His  servant  Jacob  may  be 
set  free :  "  For  My  servant  Jacob's  sake,  and  Israel  My 
ehosen,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name " ;  but,  thii*dly, 
these  two  are  but  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  imiversal 
object  in  view :  "  That  men  may  know  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  from  its  going  down,  that  tliere  is  none  be8ides 
Me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else  "  (xlv.  1—7). 
And  the  same  idea  is  expre8sed  in  the  name  '  First  and 
Last*  given  to  Jehovah.  He  has  a  purpose  from  the 
heginning,  which  He  hrings  to  eompletion  ;  and  this  is  none 
other  than  that  they  may  "  look  imto  Him  and  be  saved, 
all  the  end8  of  the  earth  "  (xlv.  22).  And  the  same  is  the 
meaning  when  it  is  said  so  often  that  Jehovah  is  perform- 
ing  some  great  aet  in  '  righteousness,'  as  when  He  8ay8  of 
Cyru8:  "  I  have  raise^  liim  up  in  righteousness  "  (xlv.  13). 

(4)  And  coiTesponding  to  this  exclu8ively  religious  eon- 
eeption  of  Jehovah,  all  who8e  attrihutes  and  operations  are 
conceived  as  working  to  one  end,  is  the  prophet's  eoneeption 
of  the  people  Israel.  Though  he  still  hoMs  fast  to  the 
idea  of  the  people  or  nation,  as  all  the  prophets  operate 
with  nations,  tlie  religious  unit  heing  to  them  the  people, 
not  the  individual ; — though  he  still  retaius  this  eoneeption, 
his  idea  of  Israel  and  its  meaning  is  a  purely  rehgious  ona 
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This  he  e^presses  by  ealling  Israel  the  Servant  of  the  LoreL 
All  other  eoneeptions  of  the  people  have  been  diopped,  and 
its  sole  signifieanoe  is  as  a  religious  unity,  serving  the  Lord 
as  His  people,  and  in  a  puhlie  mission  to  the  world  on  His 
hehalf.  Though  Israel  remains  a  people,  the  prophet's 
eoneeption  of  it  is  that  of  a  Church.  And  that  which 
makes  Israel  the  *  Servant  of  the  Lord '  is  that  He  has  put 
His  word  into  its  mouth ;  Israel  is  the  prophet  of  the 
world.  In  earlier  writings  the  antithesis  was  between  the 
individual  prophet  and  the  people  of  Israel.  The  individual 
prophet  was  the  servant  of  the  Lord  sent  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  Now  the  antithesis  is  a  wider  one.  The  universal- 
ism  of  the  prophet's  eoneeption  of  Jehovah  eompels  him  to 
formulate  Jehovah*s  relations  to  all  nations,  and  he  expresses 
his  eoneeption  of  this  by  saying  that  Israel  is  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  His  messenger  and  prophet  to  mankind.  Israel 
is  the  Lord's  Servant,  heeause  Ismel  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
ineamate ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  seope  which  Jehovah 
had  in  view  in  putting  His  word  into  Israers  mouth  is 
expre8sed  in  the  words :  "  I  have  put  My  words  in  thy 
mouth,  that  I  may  plant  the  heavens  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  earth  (i.c.  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth), 
and  say  imto  Zion,  Thou  art  My  people"  (li.  16).  The 
prophet's  redemptive  or  religious  eoneeption  of  Israel 
exhausts  Israel.  Tiiis  appears  in  the  remarkahle  passage 
in  ehap.  lxi.,  where  IsraeFs  relation  to  the  nations  in  the 
new  world  is  de8cribed :  "  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed 
your  floeks,  and  aliens  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  vine- 
dres8ers.  But  ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  the  Lord ; 
men  shall  eall  you  the  ministers  of  our  God''  (bu.  5). 

4.   The  Reāemptive  Attrihutes. 

These  general  remarks  lead  us  to  refer  more  parti- 
cularly  to  those  of  Jehovah's  attrihutes  that  are  usually 
^alled  reā^mptive.  It  is  unneces8ary  to  dwell  on  these: 
the  mention  of  one  or  two  things  will  sutliee.  There  is  one 
preliminary  point,  however,  on  which  a  remark  may  be  made. 
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Ihe  prophet's  statements  are  eonerete  and  not  generaL 
He  speaks  of  Jehoyah  as  Bedeemer  mainly  in  relation  to 
IsraeL  Israel  was  then  His  people,  and  no  other  wa8.  His 
redemptiye  attrihutes  therefore  are  manife8ted  in  His 
relation  to  IsraeL  To  interpret  the  prophet  rightly  this 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  Yet  now  when  the  Ghareh 
or  people  of  6od  has  a  wid6r  sense,  and  helongs  to  all 
mankind,  we  are,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  apply  to  this 
uniyersal  Church  that  which  this  prophet  8ays  of  Israel, 
the  Ghureh  in  his  day.  Though  he  regards  Jehovah's 
purpose  of  salvation  as  universal,  emhraeing  the  nations, 
he  doe8  not  represent  Jehoyah  as  loving  the  nations,  or 
ehoosing  them,  or  redeeming  them.  The  Lord  doe8  not 
use  those  terms  regarding  them  which  He  uses  regarding 
IsraeL  Jehovah  has  eompassion  on  their  miseries;  He 
sees  that  the  flame  of  life  hums  low  in  them,  and  His 
Servant  in  hringing  forth  right  to  them  will  deal  gently 
with  them,  and  quicken  and  heal  their  decaying  strength : 
"  The  brui8ed  reed  He  will  not  break,  and  the  dimly 
hurning  flame  He  will  not  quench  "  (xliL  3). 

(a)  First,  then,  Jehovah  loveā  Israel.  This  is  not  a 
eommon  expre88ion ;  it  oeeurs,  liowever,  several  times,  as  in 
xliiL  4 :  "  Sinee  thou  hast  been  preeious  in  My  sight  .  .  . 
and  I  have  loved  thee."  And  Ahraham  is  called  thefrienā 
or  lover  of  God  (xli.  8).  The  word  nnK  is  not  mueh  U8ed  by 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah'8  mind  toward8  His  peopla  But 
there  is  another  word,  namely,  non,  which  we  render  by 
•  loving-kindne88.'  This  is  oftener  employed,  as,  e.g,,  in  the 
heautif ul  passage :  "  I  will  make  mention  of  the  loving- 
kindnes8  of  the  Lord,  and  the  great  goodnes8  which  He 
bestowed  on  the  house  of  Israel,  according  to  His  mereies 
and  according  to  the  multitude  of  His  loving-kin^nesses " 
(lxiii.  7).  And  this  word  really  e^presses  the  idea  of  love. 
Again :  "  In  an  overflow  of  wmth  I  hid  My  faee  from  thee 
for  a  inunient,  but  with  everlasting  love  will  I  have  mercy 
upon  thoe"  (liv.  8).  This  l<jve  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  is 
entirely  inexplical)le.  It  wa8  certainly  not  due  to  any 
loveliness  on  IsraeFs  part,  for  Israel  has  been  a  "  tiuis- 
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gressor  from  the  womb "  (xlviii  8),  and  her  **  first  father 
Binned  against  the  Lord"  (xliii.  27).  The  prophet  might 
seem  to  give  an  explanation  when  Jehovah  addre8se8  Israel 
as  "  the  8eed  of  Ahraham  my  friend "  (xli.  8).  Israel  is 
"  beloved  for  the  father's  sake."  But  this  only  thrusts  the 
difficulty  a  step  back,  for  His  love  of  Ahraham  himself 
eannot  be  explained :  **  Look  unto  Ahraham  your  father 
.  •  .  f or  when  he  wa8  but  one  I  called  him,  and  bles8ed 
him^  and  made  him  many "  (IL  2).  Jehovah's  love  is 
free,  and  we  eannot  explain  it  We  ean  see,  indeed,  why 
He  should  love  some  one  people,  and  enter  into  relations 
of  redemption  with  them,  and  deposit  His  graee  and  truth 
among  them  ;  but  we  eannot  see  why  one  and  not  another. 
It  helps  us,  however,  somewhat  if  we  peroeive  that  His 
ehoiee  of  one  was  only  temporary,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  His  graee  unto  alL  And  we  are  assure^  that 
His  love  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  a  mere  unealeulating  passion ; 
but,  seeing  it  is  8aid  that  God  is  love,  His  love  is  the 
highest  expres8ion  of  His  ethieal  being,  the  synthesis  and 
foeus  of  all  His  moral  attrihutes. 

(h)  He  ehose  or  eleeteā  Israel.  It  is  difficult  to  8ay 
whether  this  ehoiee  follows  God'8  love,  or  is  eontempor- 
aneous  with  it,  or  is  but  another  way  of  e^pressing  it. 
The  ekoiee  or  eleoHon  of  Israel  is  oue  of  the  most  eommon 
thoughts  of  the  prophet:  "But  thou,  Israel,  My  servant, 
Jacob  whom  I  have  ehosen "  (xli.  8),  and  a  multitude  of 
other  plaeea  The  familiarity  of  the  idea  to  this  prophet 
is  remarkahle  when  the  other  faet  is  taken  into  aeeount 
that  the  idea  find8  e^pression  in  no  aneient  prophet.  It 
oeeurs  in  a  single  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xxxiiL  24),  and 
also  onee  in  Ezekiel  (xx.  5),  and  in  some  passages  in 
Deuteronomy.  Otherwi8e,  it  ooeurs  only  in  late  psalms, 
sueh  as  Ps.  cv.  and  evL  The  reason  why  this  prophet 
insists  upon  Israel's  eleetion  so  mueh  is  easil^  perceived. 
It  is  part  of  the  '  eomfort '  which  he  is  charged  to  addres8 
to  the  people.  Israel  8eemed  dis8olving  away  under  the 
wearing  forees  of  the  time.  It  was  disper8ed  among  all 
peopleSf  itself  no  more  a  people.     In  its  despondenoy  it 
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could  only  eomplain :  "  Jehovah  hath  forsaken  me,  and  the 
Lord  hath  forgotten  me."  To  which  Jehovah  ans^ers: 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sueking  child  ?  .  .  .  I  have 
gi*aven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  ]My  hand8 ;  I  have  ehosen 
thee,  and  not  east  thee  off "  (xlix.  15,  16). 

(c)  This  ehoiee  realises  itself  in  ealling,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwi8e  expre88ed,  in  C7'cation  or  reāemption.  "  I  called 
thee  from  the  ends  of  the  earth," — which  probably  refers 
to  Egypt,  as  the  prophet,  in  all  probability,  wrote  in 
Babylon  (x1l  8,  9).  And  to  this  same  event,  naniely,  the 
Exodu8,  the  terms  ereate  and  reāeem  U8ually  refer.  Jehovah 
is  called  the  Oreator  of  Israel,  heeause  He  hrought  Israel 
into  exi8tence  as  a  people  of  the  Exodus ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  He  is  called  the  Rcdceiner  of  IsraeL  No  doubt  the 
term  '  ltedeemer  *  is  more  general.  It  expre8ses  a  eonstant 
relation  wliich  Jehovah  beai*8  to  His  people — a  relation 
illu8trated  in  the  Exodu8,  and  to  be  again  illu8trated  in 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon :  "  Say  ye,  The  Lord  hath 
redecmed  His  servant  Jacob"  (xlviii.  20). 

{(1)  A  eharaeteristie  of  this  love  of  Jehovah  to  His 
people  is  it»  iiiieliaiigeahleness :  "  Can  a  woinan  forget  .  .  . 
the  8on  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  I  will  not 
forget  thee"  (xlix.  15);  and  many  similar  imssages.  The 
flow  of  thie  love  may  be  interi*upted  for  a  small  moment  by 
an  aeeess  of  auger ;  yet  it  but  returns  again  to  its  ehannel 
to  run  in  an  everlasting  eurrent :  "  For  a  sniall  moment 
have  I  hid  My  faee  from  thee ;  but  with  everlasting  love 
will  I  have  mercy  upon  thee"  (liv.  8).  Indeed,  the  inter- 
ruption  was  but  apparent.  There  wa8  no  real  separation 
between  the  Lorel  and  His  people :  "  Where  is  your  mother's 
bill  of  divorcement,  with  which  I  sent  her  away  ? "  (1.  1). 

(e)  There  is  another  alleetion  of  Jehovah  towards  His 
people  which  is  but  a  complexion  or  aspeet  of  His  love 
— His  eoTifipasfiim,  This  is  love  moditied  by  some  other 
element,  chielly  the  wretchedue88  of  those  loved.  Tlius 
in  the  heautiful  pussage,  "  In  all  their  afllietion  He  was 
alllicted,  and  the  angel  of  His  presenee  8aved  tliem :  in 
llis  love  aud  in  His  pity  He  redeemed  them ;  aud  He  bare 
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them,  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old  "  (lxiii.  9) ;  and 
in  tlie  similar  passage  ehap.  x1vl  3 :  "  Hearken   unto  me, 

0  house  of  Jacob  .  .  .  which  have  been  carried  from  the 
womb :  and  even  to  old  age  I  am  He ;  and  even  to  hoar 
hairs  will  I  can7  you."  And  His  anger  is  kindled 
against  Babylon  for  its  severe  treatment  of  His  people: 
**  I  wa8  wrotli  with  My  people,  and  gave  them  into  thine 
hand  .  .  .  thou  didst  show  them  no  mercy;  upon  the 
aged  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke  .  .  .  therefore, 
these  two  things  shall  eome  upon  thee  in  one  day :  the  loss 
of  children  and  widowhood  "  (xlvii.  6,  9).  Most  frequently 
the  eompassion  of  Jehovah  arises  when  He  ehastises  His 
people,  or  it  awakens  in  His  hreast  to  arrest  His  ehastening 
hand :  "  I  will  not  be  always  wroth :  for  the  spirits  would 
fail  hefore  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have  made  "  (Ivii.  16). 

(/)  There  is  one  thing  else  to  uotiee.  That  the 
salvation  of  Israel  is  of  the  free  graee  of  God  is  consi8tently 
taught,  e.g.,  in  the  declaration,  "  Thou  hast  wearied  Me  with 
thy  sins.  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  hlotteth  out  thy  trans- 
gressions  for  Mino  own  sake ;  and  I  will  not  rememher  thy 
sins"  (xliii.  24,  25);  and  in  many  other  passages.  In  one 
passage,  however,  there  is  an  idea  introduced  whicli  deserves 
attention.  It  is  there  8aid,  "  For  My  name's  sake  do  I  defer 
Mine  anger,  and  for  My  praise  do  I  refrain  from  thee,  that 

1  eut  thee  not  oif :  for  how  should  My  name  be  profaned  ? 
and  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another"  (xlviii.  9,  11). 
Here  the  idea  seems  expre8sed  that  Jehovah's  motive  for 
saving  Israel  is  lest  His  name  shoidd  be  profaned — that 
is,  lest  His  power  to  save  and  His  glory  as  God  should  be 
little  e8teemed,  probably  among  the  nations.  This  shade 
of  idea  seems  to  oeeur  first  in  Ezekiel,  in  whom  it  is  very 
eommon.  There  the  motive  of  sfilvation  is  not  found  in  the 
condition  of  those  8aved,  nor  in  the  love,  or  mercy,  or  good- 
ness  of  God,  but  iu  the  respeet  which  He  has  to  His  own 
glory  or  name — as  we  might  almost  say,  His  reputation. 
Now,  no  doubt,  God  must  be  conceived  as  Himself  the  end 
of  all  His  o])erations;  as  all  things  are  by  Him,  so  all 
things  are  uuto  Him.     The  idea,  however,  is  one  which 
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require8  to  be  vory  carcfully  exprc88ed.  0therwi8e,  we 
may  bc  in  (langer  of  intr<Mluciiig  a  eertain  egoism  into  our 
eoneeption  of  God  which  would  bo  fatal  to  it.  When 
Moses  a8ked  to  see  Tehovah's  ghry,  He  replied  that  He 
would  ''  inake  all  Hi8  gooān/^  to  pa88  hefore  him " ;  and 
Ile  proclaimed  His  name, "  Tlie  Lord  mereif ul  and  graeious  ** 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  The  glory  of  Gotl  i8  Hi8  goodne8S,  and  His 
goodne88  is  His  blessedne88.  He  is  glorified,  therefore,  not 
when  His  gooduess  is  revealed  to  men,  and  they  admire  or 
praise  it ;  for  that  would  stiU  involve  a  eertain  egoism. 
He  is  glorified  when  by  revealing  His  goodne88  He  attraets 
men  imto  Himself,  and  His  own  goodnes8  is  reproduced  in 
them,  and  they  are  created  anew  in  His  image ;  for  to  be 
this  is  blessedues8. 

Finally,  when  it  is  8aid  that  salvation  is  of  God'8  free 
graee,  this  doe8  not  exclude  atoneuient  for  sin,  sueh  as  that 
rendered  by  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  For  this  eomes  in 
as  the  instrument  of  God's  graee :  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
hruise  him ;  He  put  him  to  grief"  (Isa.  liii.  10). 

Tliese  i)oints  are  all  mei*e  eommoiiplaees  of  eiiristian 
doctrinc.  But  it  is  of  interest  to  see  that  they  are  here 
already  in  the  01d  TesUiment — at  all  events  8ix  hundred 
years  hefore  the  Christiaii  age.  Christiaiuty  hrought  some- 
thing  absolutely  uew  into  the  world,  but  mueh  that  it 
emhraees  was  already  prepared  for  it. 

When  we  con8idcr  the  very  lofty  and  highly-developed 
doctrino  of  God  found  in  this  prophet,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising  to  fiud  him  morea  ddicted  to  the  use  of  anthropo- 
morphisms  than  any  other  prophet.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  his  highly  imaginative  mind,  and  the  strength  of 
his  religious  fervour. 

5.  God^8  Relafions  to  Nature  and  to  Men. 

Muoh  iiiore  might  be  8aid  in  this  eouneetion  of  God'8 
relatioiiH  to  nature  aiid  to  meu.  With  respeet  to  the 
former,  He  is  al\vay8  ropresented  as  tlie  Maker  of  all  things, 
heavens  aud  earth,  aud  all  eieatures ;  and  on  the  hi^hest 
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seale  He  command8  nature,  8endmg  a  flood  npon  the  siuful 
world,  opening  the  window8  6i  heaven  ahove,  and  hreaking 
up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  heneath ;  overthrowing 
the  oities  of  the  plain  hy  a  oonvulsion  of  nature ;  making 
the  stars  in  their  course8  to  fight  against  Sisera.  All 
earthly  forees  are  obedient  to  Him.  He  cau8ed  the  east 
wind  to  blow  and  roU  haek  the  sea  that  His  people  might 
pass  through ;  and  at  His  word  the  sea  retumed  and  over- 
whelmed  the  Egyptians.  The  plagues  were  hrought  by 
Him  on  the  land  of  Eg^rpt  and  on  the  royal  house.  For  the 
idolatry  of  Israel  under  Ahah  and  Jezebel,  He  scourged  the 
land  with  drought  three  and  a  half  years;  and  when 
Elijah  prayed  earnestly  with  his  head  between  his  knees, 
He  gave  rain.  Perliaps  the  two  greatest  wonders  of  Deity 
to  the  aneient  mind  were  that  He  set  bounds  to  the  sea, 
and  that  He  gave  rain.  So  Jeremiah  says :  "  Let  us  now 
fear  the  Lord  our  God,  that  giveth  rain,  hoth  the  former 
and  the  latter,  in  his  season  "  (v;  24) ;  and  again :  "  Are 
there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  heathen  that  ean 
eause  rain  ?  .  .  .  Is  it  not  Thou,  0  Lord  God  ?  "  (xiv.  22). 
In  punishment  of  Saul's  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
Giheonites,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  oath  by  which 
Israel,  under  Joshua,  had  bo\md  itself  to  spare  their  lives 
(Jo8h.  ix.),  He  sent  a  drought  and  a  famine,  which  were 
only  alleviated  when  expiation  was  made  for  the  blood 
which  Saul  had  shed.  And  to  ehastise  the  pride  of  David 
in  numhering  the  people,  He  devastated  the  people  with 
a  pestilenee  (2  Sam.  xxiv.).  In  all  these  eases  His  rule  of 
nature,  although  ahsolute,  appears  to  be  for  moral  endSy  as 
in  the  instanees  of  the  Flood  and  Sodom. 

With  respeet  to  God'8  relation  to  men — nations  and 
individuals — in  the  carly  period  of  the  01d  Testament 
hi8tory,  Israel  had  not  yet  entered  greatly  into  eonneetion 
with  the  nations.  The  definite  teaehing  of  Seripture  in 
regard  to  Jeliovah's  rule  of  the  nations,  therefore,  first 
appears  in  the  Prophets,  when  the  great  As8yrian  and 
Babylonian  einpires  eame  upon  the  seene  of  the  world'B 
hi8tory.     But  the  eoneeption  of  Jehovah'B  relation  to  the 
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nations  is  the  same  in  the  early  hi8tory  as  in  the  Prophels, 
although  it  is  not  so  broadly  expi"e88ed.  He  dhowed  His 
l>ower  over  Egypt  wlien  He  hrought  Israel  out  with  a  high 
hand  and  an  out8tretched  arm ;  when  He  laid  on  Egypt 
the  terrihle  8troke  of  the  death  of  the  fir8tbom,  and  over- 
whelmed  it8  army  in  the  8ea.  He  declared  war  for  ever 
against  Amalek,  and  gave  l8rael  the  victory  over  that  power. 
And  that  the  victory  wa8  of  Him,  wa8  8hown  by  the 
8ymbol,  that  when  the  hand8  of  Moses,  uplif ted  in  prayer, 
heeame  relaxed  and  hung  down,  Amalek  prevailed,  and 
wlien  they  were  held  up  Israel  prevailed.  The  view  is 
everywhere  expre88ed  that  Israel's  vietories  over  Ihe 
Ganaanites  were  due  to  Jehovah. 

There  is  a  point  of  great  interest  here,  however,  in 
rcg'«ird  to  the  eoiieeption  of  tho  Lord  in  the  early  histories 
namely,  the  representation  of  Jehovah  as  preāetermining 
and  revealin{j  all  these  ^ispositions  of  His  in  regard  to  the 
nations  long  hefore  they  actually  occurred.  To  Ahraham 
and  to  his  seed  He  promised  by  eovenant  the  land  of 
Gaiiaan.  The  territories  of  Moab  and  Ammon  He  assigne^ 
to  them ;  and  Israel's  eonfliets  with  Edom  and  victory  over 
it  were  fore8hadowed  in  the  struggles  of  the  two  children, 
Jac()b  aiid  Esau,  hefore  their  birth.  Now,  most  modem 
writers  regard  all  this  as  just  the  aetiial  situation  which 
history  hrought  about  reflected  back  upon  a  mueh  earlier 
time.  Jacob  and  Esau  were  never  children;  they  aro 
hrothers,  heeause  kindred  peoples.  Their  struggles  hefore 
birth,  and  the  prediction  that  the  elder  8hould  eerve  tho 
y()unger,  refleet  the  hi8tory  of  David'8  time.  Edom  or 
Esau  wa8  the  eldor,  heeause  he  found  a  8ettled  abode 
earlier  than  Israel.  Jacob  robbed  his  hrother  of  the  hirth- 
right — meaning,  in  other  word8,  that  Israel  inherited  the 
go()d  laiul  of  Ganaan,  while  Edom  had  his  portion  in  the 
8tony  de8ert.  And  the  promise  to  Ahraham  of  the  land  of 
Ganafm  is  a  refleetion  of  the  aetual  possession  of  Ganaan  by 
Israel,  Al)niham  being  thoir  greatest,  an(l,  ahove  all,  their 
spiritual,  aneestor.  How  mueli  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  represeutations  I  do  uot  stop  here  to  (iiseuss.     There 
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may  be  some  in  regard  to  Jacob  anel  Esau.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  a  guestion  by  itself.  The  point  deserving  of  notiee 
is  that  in  the  age  when  these  histories  were  written  these 
eoneeptions  of  Jehovah  prevailed.  He  was  a  God  who  8aw 
the  end  from  the  heginning,  who  purposed  and,  though 
He  long  delayed,  eventually  executed  His  purposes.  In 
Gen.  XV.  Jehovah  is  represente^  as  making  a  eovenant  with 
Ahraham,  promising  that  the  land  of  Ganaan  should  be  his, 
and  that  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  8hould  be 
blessed.  The  two  essential  things  in  a  eovenant  are,^rs^, 
the  disposition  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  God  to  do 
8ome  aet  of  goodness  or  graee  to  men ;  and,  seeonā^  His 
making  this  purpose  known  to  men.  This  revelation  of 
His  purpose  of  goodness  is  necessary,  heeause  it  ean  only  be 
carried  out  through  the  inteUigent  and  spiritual  eo-opera- 
tion  of  men.  The  eovenants  are  momenta  in  the  religious 
hi8tory  of  man ;  and  as  this  history  is  a  redemptive  history, 
they  are  momenta  in  man's  redemptive  hi8tory.  This  heing 
80,  they  are  more  than  sueeessive  steps  in  the  revelation  of 
a  purpose;  they  are  momenta  in  the  history  of  God'8 
redemptive  indwelling  among  men,  and  His  entranee  into 
their  life.  Now,  \mdoubtedly,  when  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  XV.  wa8  written  this  idea  was  eurrent  in  Israel  of  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  to  give  Ganaan  to 
Israel  as  his  abode,  and  to  hless  all  nations  through  him. 
Is  it  anything  incredible  that  this  should  have  heen 
revealed  to  Ahraham  ?  Amos  says :  "  Surely  the  Lord 
God  will  do  nothing,  but  He  reveals  His  seeret  unto  His 
servants  the  prophets  "  (iii.  7).  The  eharaeteristie  of  the 
Israelitish  mind  was  an  outlook  into  the  futura  In 
Isa.  xli.  prophecy,  even  prediction,  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  in  redemptive  history.  Jehovah  is  '  the  first  and 
the  last.'  He  is  eonseious  of  His  own  purposea  But  it  is 
His  indwelling  in  Israel  that  eauses  Him  to  declare  them. 
Eeeause  they  eoneem  Israel,  and  heeause  Israel,  His 
servant,  must  eo-operate  toward8  their  fulfilment,  they 
must  be  made  known  to  him.  Was  the  ease  different  with 
Ahraham  ?     If  he  was  anything  like  that  eharaeter  whicb 
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these  carly  histories  eleserihe  him  to  have  heen,  nothing 
woul(l  seem  niore  natural  than  that  he  shouU  be  made  to 
know  what  the  goal  was  to  be  to  which  his  histor^  lookeA 
One  ean  8carcely  eKplain  how  Israel  eame  to  (iireet  its 
atttention  to  Ganiian  when  it  e8caped  from  E^pt,  unless 
it  hael  some  tradition  of  its  de8tiny  alive  in  it. 

More  intei^sting  than   Isi-ael's   view8  of   the  way  in 

which  Jehovah  judged  and  ruled  the  nation,  and  approved 

Himself  its  God,  whether  in  giving  it  victory   over  its 

enemies,  or  in  visiting  its  sins  upon   it,  are  those  indica- 

tions   that   are    given    of    how   Jehovah'8    relations    to 

ināiviāuals   were    thought    of.     The    truth    that    Grod'8 

eovenant  at  Sinai  was  made  with  Israel  as  a  people,  and 

that  the  prophets  deal  mainly  with   the   State    and    its 

dc8tinic8,  rarely  with  individual8,  and  of  these  mainly  with 

the  ruling  elasses,  ohseures,  for  the  time  heing,  the  ^ueetion 

of  Jehovali's  relation  to  individual  persona     Indeed,  it  has 

becn  as8erted  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos, 

no  individual  mind  in  Israel  wa8  eonseious  of  a  personal 

relation  to  Jehovah.     This  is  serious  exaggeration.     From 

the  nature  of  the  ease  less  is  said  of  sueh  relations  than 

we  miglit  wi8h.     But  enough  is  8aid  to  enahle  us  to  see 

that  tho  thouglit  of  Jehovali  entered  into  every  eireum- 

stanee  of  the  people's  life.     That  Jehovah  is  eonseious  of 

the  meaning  of  the   individual  is  sufficiently  plain.     He 

ealls  Moses  by  name,  i.e.  He  eoneeives  his  meaning  as  a 

person  and  a  servant.     He   ehooses   David,   ealling    him 

from  the  sheep-eotes,  and  finds  him  a  man  after  His  own 

heart.     He   loves    Solomon.     It    is,    however,  in    eertain 

rolations    of    life    that    the    feeling    reveals    itself   how 

intiniately  Jchovah   is   connccted   with   the   life   of   nien, 

and    entei-8    into    it.     Sueh    relations    aro    those,    e.g.,  of 

family  life.     It  is  whcu  eliilehen  are  horii  into  the  world 

that  the  pious  feelings  of  parents  are  niost  8trongly  evoked 

and  expresscd.     So  the  names  of  most  children  are  eom- 

poun(led  of  tlie  Divinc  nanie.     Tiiankfulness  is  expressed, 

and  tlie  child  is  accepted  as  a  Divinc  gift,  and  is  called, 

e.g.  Janat/uin  = "  Jehovah  has  given,"  ete. ;  or  some  hopo 
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18  expre8sed  which  God  will  grant ;  or  some  happy  omen 
is  8eized  indicative  of  God'8  purpose  with  regard  to  the 
child.  The  story  of  the  naming  of  Jacob'8  children  in 
F^an-Aram  is  full  of  indication8  how  clo8ely  men  and 
women  felt  Jehovah  to  be  bound  up  with  their  histor^. 
And  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  striking  in  Israel's 
history  than  this — that  it  is  chiefly  a  hi8tory  of  great 
individual8 — Ahraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  David,  eta 

One  other  point,  illustrating  how  Jehovah  entered  into 
the  life  of  men,  may  be  mentioned.  That  is,  the  making 
of  eontraets  or  eovenants.  Into  these  Jehovah  is  repre- 
8ented  as  entering  as  a  third  party — the  Guardian  of  the 
eontraet.  Men  mutually  8wore  by  Him.  Or  they  offered 
a  eaerifiee,  of  which  part  was  given  to  Him,  while  the  rest  wa8 
eaten  together  by  the  eontraeting  parties ;  and  so  all  three 
were  drawn  into  the  bond,  and  bound  by  it.  When  Lahan 
lef t  his  daughter8  to  Jacob  in  Gilead,  they  made  a  eovenant, 
raising  a  eairn  in  witness  of  it ;  and  Laban  on  parting  said  : 
"The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are 
ahsent  from  one  another"  (Gen.  xxxi.  49).  "  God  is 
witne88  betwixt  me  and  thee."  So  Sarah,  when  enraged 
by  Hagar,  her  maid,  said  to  her  hu8band :  "  The  Lord 
judge  between  me  and  thee"  (Gen.  xvi  5).  The  Lord 
everywhere  uphold8  right.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  the 
eoneeption  held  of  Jehovah  was  very  severe,  and  sometimes 
His  aetion  8eemed  to  8how  great  jealou8y  of  any  familiarity 
with  anything  specially  His  or  holy,  as  when  He  struek 
down  Uzzah  for  putting  his  hand  to  the  ark  to  uphold  it 
when  it  tottered  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7),  and  8lew  8eventy  men 
of  Eethshemesh  for  looking  into  the  ark  (1  Sam.  vi.  19). 
Yet  His  pious  servants  8how  the  profoimde8t  humility 
hefore  Jehovah  and  suhmission  to  His  will.  When  Eli 
heard  from  Samuel  that  his  house  was  doomed  to  forfeit 
the  prie8tliood  and  perisli,  he  said :  "  It  is  Jehovah,  let 
Him  do  what  seemeth  good  "  (1  Sam.  iiL  18).  When  David 
Bed  hefore  Ahsalom,  aml  wa8  curHed  by  Shimei,  whom  his 
servants  wislicd  to  he  allowed  to  Rlay,  he  8{iid  :  "  I^et  him 
eurse:  for  the  Lord  hath  8aid   unto  him,   Oui-se  David" 
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(2  SanL  xvL  10).  And  it  is  in  theee  histories  that  the 
Lord  proelaiins  His  name :  "*  The  Lord  Grod,  mereifal  aiid 
graeious,  forgiving  iniqmty  and  sin,"  pardoning  the  sin 
of  David  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xii  17),  and 
graciou8ly  granting  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted  Hannah 
at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  L  10,  17).  My  impression  is  that  even 
in  the  most  aneient  passages  of  the  01d  Teetament 
esscntially  the  same  thought  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  found 
as  appears  in  the  Prophets  and  the  later  literature. 

The  doctrine  of  Jehovah  reeeives  few  development6 
during  the  eourse  of  the  01d  Testament  period.  It  is  8tated 
more  broadly  in  the  later  hooks,  but  in  the  olde8t  writing8 
tho  germs  of  it  are  contaiued.  In8tead  of  quoting  separate 
passages,  it  will  be  enough,  in  hringing  this  statement  to  an 
end,  to  refer  to  one  passage  which  gives  a  very  vivid  pieture 
of  what  may  be  called  the  eonseiousness  of  God  in  the  mind 
of  01d  Tostament  saints.  That  is  the  cxxxixth  Fsalm.  Here 
we  8ee,/rs^,  how  the  Psalmist  hegins  with  the  expression  of 
God'8  general  knowledge  of  man,  even  of  his  heart :  "  Thou 
hast  8earched  me,  and  known  ma"  The  writer  feels  him- 
self  8tanding  hefore  One  who  hnow8.  The  knowledge  and 
the  whole  relations  expres8ed  are  properly  ethieal,  but  the 
ethieal  at  times — 8o  strong  is  the  feeling  of  the  presenee 
of  the  Person  who  knows,  and  of  His  scnitiny  pervading 
the  whole  nature — seems  to  pass  into  the  ph^sieal,  and 
the  image  of  one  suhstanee  or  element  8urrounding  and 
eompressing  another  is  U8ed  to  body  out  the  almost  physical 
feeling  of  God'8  presenee.  But  that  this  is  only  a  powerful 
way  of  expre88ing  the  ethieal,  is  seen  from  the  concluding 
prayer :  "  Seareh  me,  .  .  .  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting." 

Seeonā,  this  one  general  feeling  of  heiiig  known  is  hroken 
up  into  partieulars :  "  Thou  knowe8t  my  sittin/f  d^wn  and  iny 
rmng  up,  .  .  .  Thou  htost  8ifted  my  (/oi7i(/  and  lying  āoum." 
The  outward  is  kn()wn,  8iftod,  overy  moele  in  which  exi8tence 
expre88e8  itsolf  is  seen  through.  But  it  i?  not  so  mueh  the 
tliings  themselves  as  that  out  of  which  they  eonio :  '*  Tliou 
knowest  my  thought  afar  otl',"  long  ero  it  bc  foi  iued ;  ere 
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the  word  be  on  my  tongue,  Thou  knowest  it  all.  This 
feeling  of  heing  known  by  One  present  is  so  etrong  that  it 
expres8e8  itself  in  the  figure  of  phy8ical  pressure;  this 
piereing  eye,  this  seeing  Person  is  so  near  that  He  thrusts 
Himself  against  the  Psalmist — "  Thou  pressest  mo  heforo 
and  behind  " ;  the  faeulties  of  his  soul,  not  to  speak  of  his 
body,  have  not  room  to  play,  to  move,  for  this  impinging 
element  ahout  them,  hearing  in  upon  them,  and  liampering 
them  in  their  aetion.  And  this  figure  is  varied  by  another, 
that  of  the  grasp  of  a  hand  laid  upon  the  man,  by  which 
he  is  carried  ahout,  and  from  heneath  which  he  eannot 
move :  "  Sueh  knowledge  is  too  deep  for  me  " ;  he  is  unahle 
to  grasp  it. 

Thirā,  this  8urrounding,  eompressing  element  hears  in 
upon  him  with  sueh  terrors  and  eauses  sueh  awe,  that  the 
thought  rises  in  his  mind  whether  he  might  not  flee  from  it. 
But  that  eannot  be :  "  TVhither  from  Thy  spirit  ean  I  go  ? 
If  I  a8cend  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there :  if  I  descend  into 
Sheol,  Thou  art  also  there:  if  I  take  the  wing8  of  the 
moming,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth, 
there  will  Thy  hand  hold  me."  The  physical  figure,  by 
which  the  Divine  omniseienee  wa8  expre8sed,  lead8  through 
the  thought  of  the  eseape  from  it,  if  that  were  possihle,  to 
the  expre8sion  of  the  Divine  omnipresenee.  The  two  are 
hardly  distinct  things;  He  who  know8,  God  as  knowing, 
18  an  all-pervading  presenea  This  surrounding  element, 
how  shall  he  eseape  it  ?  this  inhearing,  oppressing  spirit, 
that  thrusts  itself  elose  imto  him,  how  shall  he  elude  it  ? 
•*  Whither  from  Thy  spirit  ean  I  go  ?  "  In  heaven,  in  hell, 
in  east  or  we8t — though  he  8hould  pass  from  the  highest 
heaven  to  the  deepe8t  Sheol,  or  through  spaee  as  8wift  as 
the  light  from  east  to  we8t,  the  hand  that  lies  on  him  will 
still  lie — ^"  Thy  right  hand  holds  me."  Even  in  the  dark- 
ness  he  is  eonseious  of  a  faee  beholding  him — to  God  the 
darkness  is  as  light. 

Fmirth,  the  Psalmist  add8  words  which  seem  partly 
meant  to  he  an  explauation  of  this  knowledge  of  God — 
"  for  Thou  hast  possesse^  my  reins,"  or  "  hast  made  my  reiua," 
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If  the  former,  as  the  reins  denoted  what  we  mean  by  the 
eonseienee  or  eonseumsness,  the  meaning  is,  that  God  had 
8ettled  down  in  his  eonseiousuess.  If  this  were  the  mean- 
ing,  the  figure  would  be  deserted,  and  the  literal  meaning 
eKpi-esse^.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  the  meaning  is, 
"Thou  hast  made  my  reins."  This  hoth  explain8  Grod'8 
knowledge,  and  deepen8  the  expre8sion  of  it  God  know8 
him;  for  He  was  present  at  the  heginning  of  his  heing, 
and  forcsaw  and  designed  all  that  it  should  be — all  his 
memhers  hefore  they  were  "written  in  His  Eook." 
God  formed  him,  and  prescribed  and  looked  forward  to  all 
that  he  shouU  be ;  His  knowledge  of  him  is  not  new.  And 
to  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  there  is  a  eertain  awfulnes8  in 
this  thought :  "  Sueh  thoughts  are  too  heavy  f or  me  " ;  he 
is  fa8cinatcd  by  this  sense  of  God,  and  eannot  di8pel  it 
from  his  mind.  When  he  awakcs  in  the  moming,  it  still 
haunts  him  and  fills  his  mind — "  when  I  awake  I  am  stiU 
with  Thee";  still  occiipicd  with  Thee.  His  eonseiousness  of 
God  has  heeome  the  other  half  of  his  eonseiousness  of  himself. 
Yet,  that  all  this  eoneeption  of  God,  however  mueh 
exprcs8ed  in  physical  figures,  is  mainly  ethieal,  appears, 
as  we  have  8aid,  from  the  prayer  with  which  the  Psalmist 
conclude8 :  "  Seareh  me,  and  know  my  heart :  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts :  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lcad  me  in  the  way  everlasting."  Though  he 
fears  the  searehing,  yet  he  invites  it.  The  Divine,  although 
awful,  yet  attraets.  He  is  fascinated  by  the  Divine  light, 
almost  as  the  inseet  by  the  lamp ;  and  he  must  move 
towards  it,  even  though  there  be  dangcr  that  it  8hould 
Gonsume  him. 


FL   THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MĀK 

1.  Human  Nature  and  its  Constitution. 

On  the  subject  of  Okl  Testament  Anthropology  the  first 
question  that  presents  itself  is  the  question  of  humau  uature 
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itself  and  its  elenieiits,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  Seripture. 
Mueh  has  l>een  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Ps^eholog^  of 
the  01d  Testament.  Many  s^stems  of  Biblical  Psychology 
have  been  constructed,  and  the  points  signalise^  in  which 
this  P8ychology  dit!ers  from  ordinary  P8ychology.  Two 
points  have  generally  been  mueh  insi8ted  on.  One  is  that 
the  Bible  teaehes  a  trichotomy,  or  threefold  division  of 
human  nature,  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  the  other  is  that 
the  spirit  is  the  highest  element  in  man,  the  element  allied 
to  God,  the  element  endowed  with  the  power  of  reeeiving 
God  and  Divine  influenees.  It  is  not  ea8y  to  bring  into 
8ystem  or  order  the  statements  of  Seripture  regarding  the 
nature  of  man,  and  its  several  elements  or  sides.  But  the 
following  remarks  may  be  made : 

(1)  What  we  may  expect  in  the  01d  Testament  is  not 
seientifie,  but  popular  phraseolog^.  Any  sueh  thing  as  a 
seienee  of  the  mind,  whether  just  or  false,  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  people  of  Israel  in  01d  Testament 
times.  A  Biblical  Psychology  of  the  same  elass  as  other 
p8ychologies  of  a  philosophieal  or  natural  kind,  but  distinct 
and  different  from  them,  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  01d  Testament  to  impress  praetieal  religious 
truth  on  men's  minds,  and  with  this  view  it  speaks  their 
ordinary  language,  not  the  language  of  the  sehools,  if,  indeed, 
we  could  suppose  sueh  a  language  to  have  existed  at  the 
time. 

(2)  If  the  01d  Testament  speaks  the  popidar  language, 
its  usage  will  refleet  all  the  varieties  of  that  languaga 
We  eannot  expect  a  more  eonstant  use  of  terms  in  par- 
tieular  senses  than  actually  prevailed  among  the  peopla 
If  the  popular  language  contained  distinction8,  these  will 
appear  in  the  01d  Testament ;  and  if  words  were  U8ed  with- 
out  discrimination  and  indifferently  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  this  indiscriminate  usage  will  appear  in  the  Serip- 
turea  It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  01d  Testament  there 
is  any  advance  over  popular  usage  in  the  direction  of  a 
fixed  or  seientifie  phraseolog^. 

(3)  In  this  eonneetion  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  New 
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Testament  and  its  itleas.  The  New  Testament  phraseology 
is  not  purely  Jewish,  biit  has  been  inliuenced  by  Greek 
thought.  And  in  the  New  Testament  there  may  be  ob- 
8erved  an  approaeh  toward8  a  more  fixed  or  definite  use 
of  ternis.  But  even  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no 
Biblical  Psychology  in  a  seientifie  sense.  The  New  Testa- 
ment  Psychology  is  not  meant  to  be  a  psychology  of  the  mind 
as  regards  its  suhstanee  or  elements,  or  even  its  operations, 
except  on  a  eertain  side  of  these  operationa  All  that  we 
have  is  an  ethieal  and  religious  phraseology.  The  P8y- 
chology  of  the  New  Testament  is  part  of  its  ethies,  and 
eannot  be  pursued  further  back  so  as  to  be  made  8trictly 
a  psychology  or  physiology  of  the  mind.  It  remains  a 
description  of  the  mind  or  its  attitude8  ethically  and 
religiously.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  legitimate  and  useful 
to  inquire  whether  the  New  Testament  phraseology,  applied 
there  exclusively  in  an  ethieal  way,  might  not  have  partly 
arisen  from  previous  si^eeulations  of  a  more  purely  p8ycho- 
logieal  kind.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  sueh  speeulations  in 
some  degree  intiuenced  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
writei*s.  But  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the 
New  Testament  usage,  which  is  exclusively  ethieal,  and 
previous  usage  of  a  more  strictly  philosophieal  kind  which 
sueh  inquiries  might  reveal.  The  latter  8hould  not  be 
mixed  up  with  what  is  called  Biblical  P8ychology.  And 
perhaps  sueh  a  phrase  8hould  not  be  used  at  fidl ;  for  it 
suggests  the  idea,  for  which  there  is  no  foundation,  that 
the  Seriptures  eontain  a  peeuliar  psychological  nomen- 
elature  ^istinet  from  that  of  popular  usage,  wliich  is  not 
true  in  any  sense,  and  t^vat  this  nomenelature  might  be 
compared  or  eontmste^  with  that  of  seeiūar  systems  of 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  is  only  true  in  this  sense, 
that  terms  which  in  seeular  8ystems  are  used  in  a  8trictly 
psychological  way,  are  in  the  Seriptures  U8ed  ethically  or 
religiously. 

There  are  eertain  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that 
might  seem,  and  by  many  have  heen  held,  to  estahlish  a 
distinction  between  sovl  and  sfpirit  of  a  kind  to  be  named 
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siihstantial,  aud  conseqiieutly  to  teaeh  a  trichotomy  of 
human  nature,  a  division  into  three  distinct  elementa  In 
1  Thes&  V.  23  oeeur  the  word8:  "  And  the  very  God  of 
peaee  8anctify  you  wholly :  and  may  your  spirit  and  soul 
and  body  be  preserved  entire,  without  hlame,  at  the  eoming 
of  our  Lord  Jesu8  Ghrist/*  The  commentary  of  a  writer, 
not  unde8erving  of  attention,  on  this  passage  is  as  follow8 : 
"  The  position  of  the  epithet  8how8  that  the  prayer  is  not 
.  .  .  that  the  ivhole,  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  the  three  eisso- 
ciated  together,  may  be  pre8erved,  but, — that  eaeh  part 
may  be  preserve^  in  its  eompleteness.  Not  mere  as80ciated 
preservation,  but  preservation  in  an  individually  eomplete 
state,  is  the  burden  of  the  apostle's  prayer.  The  prayer  is, 
in  faet,  threefold :  first,  that  they  may  be  8anctified  by 
God,  the  God  of  peaee, — for  sanetifieation  is  the  condition 
of  outward  and  inward  peaee, — ^wholly  (o^ore^eAv)  in  their 
eolleetive  powers  and  eonstituents ;  next,  that  eaeh  eon- 
stituent  may  be  preserve^  to  our  Lord'8  eoming;  and 
la8tly,  that  eaeh  so  preserve^  may  be  entire  and  eom* 
plete  in  itself ,  not  mutilated  or  disintegrated  by  sin ;  that 
the  body  may  retain  its  yet  uneffaced  image  of  God,  and 
its  unimpaired  aptitude  to  be  a  living  saerifiee  to  its  Maker ; 
the  appetitive  soul,  its  purer  hopes  and  nohler  aspirations ; 
the  spirit,  its  ever  blessed  assoeiate,  the  holy  and  etemal 
Spirit  of  God."  1 

This  New  Testament  passage  certainly  names  three 
eonstituent  elements  of  human  nature,  names  them  all  co- 
ordinately,  and  speaks  of  eaeh  as  needing  sanetifieation,  and 
as  eapahle  of  preservation.  And  it  might  be  plausibly 
argued  that,  as  the  three  are  8pecially  named,  there  is  as 
good  reason  for  con8idering  the  spirit  distinct  from  the  soul, 
as  there  is  for  considering  the  body  distinct  from  eithei*. 
But  this  reasoning  would  be  seen  to  go  further  than  it 
ought;  for  the  di8tinction  between  80td  and  spirit,  even 
admitting  it,  ean  hardly  be  one  of  essenee.  And  on  the 
other  8ide  it  may  not  unfairly  be  represente^  that  the 
apostle's  language  doe8  not  require,  in  order  to  justify  it, 

^  Eliieott,  Dut%ny  qf  ihe  CrecUwrt,  p.  107. 
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a  (listinetion  of  organs  or  suhstanees,  but  niay  be  aeeounteel 
for  by  a  8rjmewhat  vivid  eoneeption  of  oue  8ubstance  in 
elilferent  relations  or  untler  (lifferent  aspeets.  In  ordiiiary 
language  we  certainly  si^eak  of  soul  as  well  as  of  spirU ;  and 
in  lii8  fervid  de8ire  for  the  eomplete  and  perfeet  sanetifiea- 
tion  of  his  di8ciple8,  tbe  apostle  aeeumulates  these  terms 
together,  so  as  to  give  an  exhau8tive  e^pression  to  the 
wh()le  heing  and  nature  of  man. 

In  Heb.  iv.  12  there  oeeurs  a  similar  paasage:  **For 
the  word  of  God  is  quick,  aud  powerful,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piereing  even  to  the  dividing  a8under 
of  8oul  and  spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow,  and  quick  to 
di8cern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart"  The  word 
of  God  has  four  attrihutes  a8signed  to  it :  it  is  quick,  that 
is,  living,  as  we  speak  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  it  is 
paiverful,  that  is,  aetive  ;  it  is  sluirp ;  anel  heing  so,  it  pierees 
even  to  tlie  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit.  The  word  '  divid- 
ing '  nieans  hore  the  aet  of  divi(ling  rather  than  the  plaee 
of  diviHion.  The  nieaning  do(38  not  seein  to  be  that  the 
wor(l  of  G()d,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  enters  so  deep  as  to 
reaeh  the  pliiee  of  ^ivision,  the  seam,  or  boundary  line  be- 
tween  soul  uikI  spirit,  but  tliat  it  goes  so  deep  as  to  effeet 
a  diviHi()ii  of  them.  Some  doul)t  may  reinain  whether  the 
sharp  W()r(l  of  Go(l  efreets  a  divisioii  between  tlie  soul  and 
spirit,  or  a  ^ivinion  within  them — wliether  it  separates 
b(itweeii  the  two,  or  euts  asuiuler  eaeh,  as  we  might  8ay 
(liHHeets  both  the  soul  an(l  spirit. 

In  eonipariHon  witli  the  (luestion,  indeed,  whether  the 
Houl  aii(l  the  Hi^irit  be  ^istinet  tliiugs,  this  other  que8tion  is 
of  1(;hh  ('.()iis(M|uence.  The  pasRage  reeognises  two  things,  one 
(•iill(Ml  ,s()///,  an(l  aiiother  ciilled  i^pirit,  Are  these  con(5eived 
to  be  H(»])iirate(l  by  Hoinetliing  iiitr(xluced  betwecn  theni, — an 
oiMMation  (Uilieate  enougli,  but  one  which  an  instrument  so 
Hharp  as  the  ^onl  of  G()d  is  qualified  to  aeeomplish  ?  Or 
is  it  that  oiieh  of  tliein  is  divide(l  aiul  eut  opeii  into  its  own 
el(Mii(nitH  ?  Prohahlv  the  view  tliat  the  ^ivision  is  made 
not  l)etwecii  the  houI  and  the  spirit,  but  within  eaeh  of 
them,  is  the  true  one.     If  the  other  view  were  eorreet, 
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that  according  to  which  a  (livision  is  effected  by  the  word 
of  God  between  soul  and  spirit,  a  relation  between  soul 
and  spirit  would  be  suggeste^  which  is  injuriou8  to  the 
latter,  a  sensuous  sinking  of  the  spirit  into  the  soul,  where 
ite  higher  energies  heeome  drow8y,  and  expire  in  the  soft, 
voluptuous  lap  of  the  lower  psychical  nature;  and  the 
word  of  God  eomes  to  dissever  and  divorce  this  depre8sing 
union,  and  elevate  the  spirit  again  to  a  position  of  freedom 
and  command.  This  interpretation,  however,  is  less  prob- 
abla  The  meaning  is  rather  that  the  word  of  God  is  so 
sharp  that  it  pierees  and  dissects  hoth  the  soul  and  spirit, 
separates  eaeh  into  its  parts,  suhtle  though  they  be,  analyse8 
and  discem8  their  thoughts  and  intents. 

But  in  any  ease  the  question  forees  itself  upon  us — 
Are  we  here  on  the  ground  of  literal  speeeh  or  of 
metaphor?  A  writer  who8e  imaginative  and  rhetorieal 
manner  endows  the  word  of  God  with  life  and  activity 
may  very  readily  eoneeive  one  thing  in  its  various  states 
and  eonneetions  as  various  things.  We  need  to  rememher 
that  the  writer8  of  Seripture  were  Oriental,  or  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  taking  figures  of  speeeh  for  statements  of 
doctrine.  Perhaps,  too,  the  vivid  grandeur  of  the  eoneep- 
tions  of  Seripture  is  not  altogether  due  to  their  authors 
being  children  of  the  East.  The  time  when  these  eoneep- 
tions  were  formed  was  one  of  profound  oxcitement.  01d 
8y8tems  of  thought  and  life  were  hreaking  up  under  the 
fresh  influenee  of  Ghristian  thought  like  an  ice-bound 
river,  and  the  strong  eurrents  newly  release^  were  dashing 
the  fragments  against  one  another.  A  iiew  moral  world 
had  suddenly  been  created,  more  real,  and  to  the  eamest 
imagination  of  the  time  almost  more  suhstantial,  than 
the  world  of  matter.  It  was  not  mere  eoueeptions  amidst 
which  men  8tood ;  it  was  things,  almost  heings. 

Even  to  a  man  of  the  eharaeter  of  St.  Paul  the  words 
sin,  āeath,  laiv^  and  the  like  represented  personalities  rather 
than  ahstraet  ideas.  He  wrestled  with  them,  as  they 
wrestled  with  one  another.  And  it  was  not  outside  of  him 
alonOi  or  for  him,  that  the  eonfliet  wa8  carried  on,  but 
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withiu  liim.  He  found  himself  divided.  One  less  oon- 
seious  tlian  he  was,  tliat  the  influenee  which  gave  men 
power  to  be  at  any  time  vietorious  over  the  evil  withiu 
them  eame  from  without,  might  have  described  his  moral 
sensations  by  Biiying  that  he  felt  liimself  sometimes  on  the 
side  of  good  and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  eviL  Bat  the 
apostle  was  not  sometimes  one  Jcind  of  man  and  sometimes 
another ;  he  was  ttvo  men,  or  there  were  two  men  within 
him.  There  wa8  an  old  man  and  a  new  man,  an  inner  man 
and  another.  And  where  the  fervour  of  the  religious 
imagination  produced  ereatious  like  these,  it  may  easil^  be 
conceived  to  have  spokeu  of  two  aspeets  of  the  one  thing, 
the  mind,  as  if  they  were  two  thinga  Elsewhere,  both  with 
St  Paul  and  with  the  author  of  Hebrews,  we  find  human 
nature  spoken  of  as  eonsisting  of  two  elements  only.  The 
one  speaks  of  '*  eleansing  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,  perfeeting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God" 
(2  Cor.  vii.  1) ;  aud  the  otlier,  of  our  drawing  near  unto 
God,  "  having  our  hearts  sprinklcd  from  an  evil  eonseienee, 
and  our  bodie8  washed  with  pure  water"  (x.  22).  It  is 
most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  trichotomy  which  appears 
in  some  other  passages  is  rhetorieal,  and  not  to  he  taken 
literally. 

2.   The  terms  ' Body'  and  ' Flesk: 

If  we  retum  now  to  the  01d  Testament  and  inquire 
how  the  three  terms,  lody,  soul,  and  spirit,  are  employed 
there,  the  following  may  be  takeu  as  an  outline  of  what 
the  usage  is : 

As  to  the  body.  The  Hebrew  word  for  '  body '  is  nji3, 
which  is  somethnes  used  for  the  liinng  body  (Ezek.  L  11, 
"bodies  of  the  Cherul)im";  Gen.  xlviL  18;  Neh.  ix.  37), 
but  usually  for  the  dead  body  or  earease.  This  term  hardly 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  aa>/jLa,  Proix3rly  speaking, 
Hebrew  has  no  terin  for  'ho^^.*  The  IIebrew  term 
around  which  guestions  relating  to  the  body  must  gather 
is  Jlesh,  "^fe^.     Now,  the  only  question  really  of  interest  in 
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r^ard  to  this  term  is  the  question  whether  in  tho  01d 
Testament  an  ethieal  idea  had  already  hegun  to  attaeh  to 
it  ?  Suoh  an  ethieal  use  of  the  word  *  flesh/  (rap^,  is 
ver^  eharaeteristie  of  the  Kew  Testament,  at  least  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  whether 
it  be  found  also  in  the  01d  Testament. 

The  word  '  flesh '  is  f ound  in  the  01d  Testament  U8ed  of 
the  museular  part  of  the  body  in  distinction  from  other 
parts,  sueh  as  skin,  hones,  blood,  and  the  like,  especially 
8uch  parts  of  animals  slain  for  food  or  for  saerifiee.  Henee 
it  is  used  for  food  along  with  bread  (Ex.  xvL  3),  or  wine, 
— eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine  (Isa.  xxii.  13), — and 
forms  the  main  element  of  the  saerifieo.  The  faet  that  it 
is  used  for  saerifiee,  and  ofifered  to  the  Lord  as  His  fire-food, 
8hows  that  no  uneleanness  helongs  to  the  flesh  as  sueh. 
The  distinctness  of  elean  and  unelean  among  animals  is  not 
one  due  to  the  flesh,  for  they  are  all  alike  flesh.  The  flesh 
in  itself  has  no  impurity  attaehing  to  it ;  it  is  of  no  moml 
quality. 

In  living  ereatures  the  same  distinctions  are  ^m^n 
between  the  flesh  of  the  body  and  other  parts  of  it — "  this 
is  hone  of  my  hone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  But  the  flesh 
heing  the  most  outstanding  part  of  the  living  ereature, 
oovering  the  hones  and  eontaining  the  blood,  it  naturally 
eame  to  be  used,  the  part  heing  taken  for  the  whole,  of 
the  living  ereature  in  generaL  In  this  sense  it  represents 
the  ereature  as  an  organised  heing,  flexible,  smooth,  and 
possessiiig  memhers.  In  Arahie  the  corresponding  word  is 
used  of  the  surfaee  of  the  body  as  smooth  and  f resh ;  and  it 
is  eurious  that  in  Hebrew  flesh  in  tliis  sense  does  not  seem 
to  be  employed  of  animals  covered  with  feathers  or  hair, 
and  probably  the  soft,  fresh  musele  and  the  smooth  surfaeo 
of  the  animal  body  is  the  prominent  notion.  Henee  a 
usage  which  is  as  far  as  ix)8sible  from  easting  any  aspersion 
of  an  ethieal  kind  upon  the  flesh,  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
who  8ays :  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  uuto  you  ...  I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will 
give  you  an  heart  of  flesh  "  (xxxvl  26). 
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ThiR  iisa^e  forms  the  transition  to  a  widcr  one,  accord- 
ing  to  wlnch  seusuous  ereatures,  particularly  mankind,  are 
called  all  flesh,  This  remarkahle  e^pression  for  mankind, 
or  for  seusuous  ereatures  in  general,  is  U8ually,  however, 
employcd  in  a  way  that  may  suggest  its  origin.  It  is  gener- 
ally,  or  at  least  very  often,  used  when  there  is  an  antithesis 
of  some  kind  suggested  between  mankind  and  6od.  And 
it  is  possihle  that  this  antithesis  gave  rise  to  this  way  of 
naming  mankind.  The  suggestive  passage  Isa.  xxxi.  3, 
"  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God :  and  their  horses 
are  flesli,  aud  not  spirit,"  perhaps  gives  a  key  to  the  kind 
of  idea  uudcrlyiug  the  usage.  The  idea  must  be  carefully 
ol)8erved.  The  passuge  hegius :  "  Woe  to  them  that  go  down 
to  Egy^t  for  help ;  that  8tay  (trust)  on  horses,  and  look 
not  uuto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  The  qucstion  with  the 
prophet  is  a  (lueatiou  of  help,  or  where  real  strength  lies. 
Therefore  wheu  he  8ay8,  "  their  horses  are  flesh,  and  not 
spirit,"  his  ix)iut  is  uot  what  the  horses  are  compo8ed  of, 
but  what  they  are  able  to  aeeomplish. 

Wheu  Jehovah  is  called  Splnt^  it  is  not  a  guestion  of 
His  esseuee,  but  of  His  power.  And  when  men  are  spoken 
of  as  allfl^sh,  the  emphasis  d()es  uot  fall  on  that  which  they 
are  made  of,  but  it  rather  OKpresses  a  8ecoudary  idea,  no 
doubt  8uggested  by  this,  the  i(lea  of  their  weakness.  Flesh 
as  one  sees  it  is  perishahle,  and  8ubject  to  decay ;  when 
the  spirit  is  withdrawu  it  turns  into  its  dust.  As  thus 
feehle  aud  subject  to  deciiy,  iu  eoutrast  with  God  who  is 
eternal,  umukiud  aud  all  ereatures  are  spoken  oi  as  ail 
flesh.  The  priniary  seuse  uiay  i^erhaps  be  seen  in  Deut. 
V.  2G :  "For  what  is  all  flesh,  that  it  might  hear  the 
voiee  of  the  liviug  God  speaking  out  of  the  mid8t  of  the 
fire,  as  \ve,  au(l  live?"  Aud,  8imilarly,  Isa.  xl.  G,  7 :  "  AU 
flesh  iH  graHs  .  .  .  the  grass  withereth  .  .  .  but  the  word 
of  our  (t0(1  nhall  8taud  for  ever."  Naturally,  supposiug 
tliis  to  be  tlie  origiu  of  the  e^pressiou,  it  eame  also  to 
be  U8e(l  wlieu  no  sueh  autithesis  l)etweeu  uiankiud  aud 
Go(l  wa8  deHigucd  to  be  expreHsed.  The  phr<»8e  might 
have  arisen   from    the    faet    that    the    flesh    or    body  of 
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animated  ereatures  is  the  prominent  thing  ahout  them  to 
the  eye;  but  in  any  ease  the  eKpression  (lenotes  U8ually 
the  weakne88  and  perishahleness  of  those  oreatures  called 
'  flesh/  Mankind  is  also  called  fi^D:  ^3 ;  but  this  phrase 
denotes  every  individual  of  mankind,  wherea8  all  flesh  is 
rather  the  whole  raee ;  the  eharaeteristie  of  which  is  that 
it  is  flesh,  and  therefore  weak  and  perishahle. 

Novf  this  leads  to  the  last  point,  namely,  whether  the 
term  *  flesh '  is  used  in  an  ethieal  sense,  to  imply  moral  def eet, 
or  to  be  the  souree  of  moral  weakne88.  The  Hebrew8  are 
rather  apt  to  eonfuse  the  physical  and  the  moral.  There 
wa8,  of  eourse,  no  tendency  among  them,  as  with  us,  to 
resolve  the  moral  into  the  physical,  and  ohliterate  the  moral 
idea  altogether.  The  tendency  wa8  tho  contrary  one,  to 
give  moral  signifieanee  to  the  phy8ical  or  material ;  to 
con8ider  the  ph^sieal  but  a  form  or  expres8ion  of  the  moraL 
So  speeifie  forms  of  ^isease  acquired  a  moral  meaning,  and 
were  religious  uneleannessea  To  toueh  the  dead  created 
a  religious  disability.  This  arose  from  theii'  mixing  up  the 
two  spheres,  and  their  thinking  of  them  in  eonneetion  with 
one  another ;  or  it  led  to  it.  And  this  heing  the  ease,  it 
might  be  very  natural  for  them  to  give  to  the  physical 
weakness  of  mankind  as  '  flesh '  a  moral  complexion. 
Whether  they  did  so  is  difticult  to  decide.  They  often 
eouple  the  two  together — man's  moral  and  his  physical 
weakne88.  The  Psalmist,  in  Ps.  eiii.,  hlesses  God,  who 
healeth  all  our  ^iseases  and  forgiveth  all  our  sins.  Yet 
here  the  things,  though  combined,  are  still  di8tinct.  And 
80  in  another  heautiful  passage,  Ps.  lxxviiL  38,  39  :  "  But 
He,  heing  full  of  eompassion,  forgave  their  iniquity  .  .  . 
yea,  many  a  time  turned  He  His  anger  away.  .  .  .  For 
He  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh ;  a  wind  that 
passeth  away,  and  eometh  not  again."  Here  flesh  and 
iniquity  are  by  no  nieans  confounded;  on  the  contrary, 
He  forgave  their  iniquity  heeause  He  remembered  that 
they  were  flesh — that  is,  transitor^  heings,  a  wind  that 
passeth  away  and  eonieth  not  again. 

It  is  possihle  that  in  sueh  passages,  where  sin  and  flesh 
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gc>  to^'('thcr,  the  feeling  appears  that  it  is  to  he  exx)ected 
that  iKMn;:??  80  weak  physi(?ally  sbould  he  weak  moTallj,  and 
liahle  to  sin.     This  se<?ms  to  be  the  view  in  Job  xiv.  1— 4 : 
"  Man,  iKini  of  woman,  is  of  few  day8,  and  full  of  trouhla 
He  eonieth  forth  as  a  flower,  and  withereth :  he  fleeth  as  a 
sharlow,  an<l  eontinuoth  not.     And  dost  thou  open  thine  eye8 
uiK)n  sueh  an  one,  and  hrin^'est  me  into  judgment  with  thee  ? 
O  that  a  elein  couId  be  out  of  an  unelean !  there  is  not 
ona"     Hei*e  the  two  things,  phvsieal  frailness  and  moral 
uneleanness,  again  go  together ;  but  they  do  not  seem  eon- 
fused.     Neither  are  they  confused  in  the  words  of  Eliphaz, 
ehap.   iv.  17—19:  "  Shall  man  be  righteous  with  God? 
.  .  .  Behold,  He  eharges  His  angels  with  error ;  how  mueh 
more  man,  that  dwelleth  in  houses  of  clay,  which  aie 
crushed  liefore  the  moth."     And  there  is  a  similar  passage 
in  ehap.  xv.  14.     In  all  sueh  passiiges  the  universal  sin- 
f  ulness  of  mankind  is  strongly  expressed,  and  his  phy8ical 
weakness  and  liability  to  decay  serve  to  strengthen   the 
impression  or  assuranee  of  his  moral  frailty.     It  is  this 
moral  fallibility  that  is  insisted  on.    There  is  also  referenee 
to  his  physical  f railty  and  hrief  life ;  he  ia  called  flesh^  and 
sai(l  to  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  and  the  lika     It  is  eon- 
sidered  natural  that  one  phy8ically  so  frail  8hould  also  be 
morally  frail  and  sinful.     Phvsieal  frailty  is  pleaded  as  a 
gi'ound  of  comj)assion  for  moral  frailty.     But  the  two  do 
not  seem  to  l>e  confoundcd;  neither  is  it  taught  that  the 
eause  of  man's  moral  frailty  is  to  be  found  in  his  phy8ical 
nature,  or  that  the  flesh  is  in  itself  sinful,  or  the  seat 
of  sin. 

3.   The  term  '  Spirit: 

Tho  wordB  spirit,  rnn^  and  «m/,  C^3,  are  often  put  in 
antithesis  to  the  flesh,  and  expre8S  the  invisihle  element  in 
man's  natur(3 — the  separation  of  which  from  the  body  ia 
death.  In  the  01d  Testament  the  word  nn,  spirit,  is  the 
more  important  term.  In  the  New  Testiiment,  spirU^ 
7rv€vfjM,  is  little  usod  of  any  natural  element  in  mau ;  it 
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chiefly  refers  to  the  Divine  Spirit  conimunicatcd  to  men  in 
fellow8hip  with  Ghrist. 

In  the  01d  Testament  the  word  rn*^  is  U8ed  of  the  wind ; 
the  eharaeteristies  of  this  are  impalpahleness  and  foree ; 
it  is  invisihle,  but  a  real  energy. 

Then  the  word  is  used  of  tlie  hreath,  The  hreath  is 
the  sign  of  life  in  the  living  ereature.  When  he  no  more 
hreathes  he  is  dead — his  hreath  depart8,  and  he  falls  into 
du8t.  Man  is  a  heing  in  who8e  nostrils  is  a  'hreath' — 
the  sign  of  the  feehlest  existence.  When  this  hreath  is  sent 
out  iii  a  violent  way  it  implies  passion ;  henee  the  word  is 
xised  for  anger,fury.  So  even  God'8  hreath  is  spoken  of, 
and  His  wrath,  which  is  seen  in  His  nostrils  like  a  fiery 
smoka 

Now,  here  we  meet  an  e^tension  of  the  use  of  the  teim 
gpirit,  eommon  in  all  languages,  the  various  steps  of  which 
need  to  be  distinctly  noticed,  though  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
them  separate.  There  are  three  steps:  (1)  the  n^">  is  the 
hreath — the  sign  of  life ;  (2)  it  heeomes  not  merely  the 
sign  of  life,  but,  so  to  speak,  the  prineiple  of  vitahty  itself ; 
and  (3)  this  prineiple  of  vitality  heing  considered  the 
unseen  spiritual  element  in  man,  it  eomes  to  mean  man's 
spirit  Eeferenee  to  eertain  passages  may  show  this  aseent 
of  three  stepa^ 

(1)  All  life,  whether  in  man,  or  in  the  lower  ereatures, 
or  in  the  world,  is  an  efreet  of  the  0^">,  the  Spirit  of  GoA 
God'8  Spirit  is  merely  God  in  His  efficiency,  espeeiall^  as 
giving  life.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  hardly  considered  another 
distinct  from  Him ;  it  is  Grod  exercising  power,  eommuni- 
eating  Himself ,  or  operating.  This  power  may  be  8imply 
vital  power,  physical  life ;  or  it  may  be  intelleetual,  moral, 
or  religious  life.  These  are  all  communicated  by  the  Spirit 
or  n^"^  of  God.  This  Spirit  of  God  communicated  to  man 
gives  him  lifa  Now,  though  this  nvi  or  Spirit  of  Qoi 
be  properly  no  suhstanee,  but  a  mere  power,  it  is  Tery 

^  eompare  what  has  becn  saiel  ahove  oiv  the  8abject  of  "The  Spirit  of 
God.*'  Soine  of  the  points  develo|)cd  in  the  followiiig  statemonts  āi%  niemā 
to  there. — Ed, 

«3 
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hard,  ixjrliai)s  iinpoasihle,  to  avoid  eoneeiving  it  in  some 
sul)Htantial  way,  or  to  eseape  the  nse  of  language  which 
Heenis  to  exprcs8  thi&  But  we  must  guard  against  heing 
niisle^  by  sueh  phraseolog^.  In  the  heginning  of  Genesis 
(ii.  7)  the  ereation  of  nian  is  set  forth  graphically,  and  in 
a  very  realistie  way:  "The  Lonl  Goā  made  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
hreath  of  life ;  and  he  heeame  a  living  ereature — nephesh.** 

The  passage  is  of  interest  in  various  way8:  first,  it 
^istinguishes  l)etween  man  and  the  lower  ereatures.  The 
earth  and  waters  at  the  command  of  God  hrought  forth 
the  other  ereatures,  but  man's  fomiation  wa8  the  work- 
manship  of  GeHl's  own  hand.  Secondly,  man's  body  being 
fornied,  God  breat]ied  into  his  nostrils  the  hreath  of  life. 
The  souree  of  life  does  not  helong  to  the  body,  life  is  not 
a  manifestation  of  organise^  matter.  It  is  a  product  of 
(UkVh  Spirit.  ThirtUi/,  man  thus  heeame  a  living  nephesh — 
the  soul  or  ne^^liesh  lives.  Now,  liere  we  are  on  the  ground 
of  a  repiesentation  which  is  very  realistically  put  Into 
the  still,  lifeless,  unhreiithing  form  of  man  God  breathed  a 
hreath,  and  straightway  the  lifeless  form  exhil)ited  the 
Hy  mptoms  of  life — brcath  in  the  nostrils,  and  wa8  a  living 
eroiiture.  God*8  rn"i,  which  is  the  souree  of  life,  is  here 
c^nsiilered  (hnVH  o\vu  hreath ;  the  i^assage  of  the  spirit 
into  iiian  is  represente^  as  God's  hreathing  it ;  and,  that 
heing  in  man,  iiian  lived.  Now  all  that  seems  in  que8tion 
here  is  ju8t  the  giving  of  vitality  to  man.  There  seems 
no  allusion  to  nian's  immaterial  heing,  to  his  spiritual 
element.  It  is  a  pieture  of  his  endowment  with  vitality. 
Vitality  is  cominunicated  by  God,  and  Ile  is  here  pictorially 
represented  as  eonnnunieatiiig  it  by  hreathing  into  man's 
nostrils  that  hreath  which  is  tlie  sign  of  life.  The  anthropo- 
morphisin  of  the  autlior  is  very  strong.  He  represents 
(Un\  Himself  as  having  a  hreath  wlnch  is  the  sign  or  prin- 
eiple  of  life  in  Himself ;  and  this  He  breathed  into  man, 
an<l  it  heeame  the  Mune  in  him. 

Now,  this  vital  siurit,  eoining  from  God,  but  now 
helonging  to  inan,  not,  it  is  U)  be  ohserve^,  con8i(lei"ed  as  a 
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spiritual  suhstanee  in  man,  but  simply  as  a  vital  pri;iciple 
or  as  vitality,  is  called  in  Seripture  the  "  Spirit  of  God/* 
heeause  it  is  a  power  of  God  or  a  eonstant  efficiency  of 
His;  and  the  "spirit  of  man,"  heeause  helonging  to  man 
Henee  Job  say8 :  "  The  spirit  (or  hreath)  of  God  is  in  my 
nostrils"  (xxvii.  3),  parallel  to  the  other  elause:  "My 
hreath  is  yet  whole  in  me."  And  Elihu  8ay8 :  "  The  spirit 
of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  hreath  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  me  life  "  (xxxiiL  4).  And  again,  arguing  that 
the  ereation  and  upholding  of  life  in  ereatures  demonstrates 
the  unselfish  henevolenee  of  God,  he  says :  "  If  God  should 
set  His  mind  upon  Himself — make  Himself  the  sole  object 
of  His  consideration  and  regard,  and  withdraw  unto  Him- 
self  His  spirit  and  His  hreath,  all  flesh  should  perish 
together,  and  return  again  into  dust"  (xxxiv.  14).  Again, 
Ps.  eiv.  29:  "Thou  takest  away  their  mi,  they  die,  and 
retuni  to  their  du8t.  Thou  sendest  forth  Thy  mn,  and  they 
are  created."  AU  these  passages  are  realistie  ways  of 
describing  life  and  death ;  the  one  is  cau8ed  by  an  efflux 
of  God's  spirit,  which  is  represented  by  or  identified  with 
the  hreath  in  the  nostrils,  the  sign  or  the  prineiple  of  life ; 
and  the  other,  death,  is  cau8ed  by  God'8  taking  away  His 
spirit,  the  previous  eontinual  8ending  forth  of  which  wa8 
the  eause  of  life.  One  ean  readily  pereeive  how  two 
things  are  niixed  up  in  these  representations :  first,  the 
helief  that  all  life  is  communiciited  by  God'8  Spirit,  or  by 
God  who  aets  and  is  everywhere  present  as  spirit,  and  as 
sueh  is  the  giver  and  uphoMer  of  vitality  in  all  that  has 
life ;  and,  8econdly,  a  tendency  to  represent  this  sensuousl^ 
by  dwelliug  upon  the  hreatli  in  man,  the  sign,  aud  pre- 
8umably  the  priiieiple,  of  their  life. 

When  the  spirit  is  spoken  of  as  teing  withdrawn  by 
God  and  going  forth  froni  man,  in  other  word8,  when,  as 
we  8ay,  he  exjnrcs  and  die8,  there  is  no  question  raise^  as  to 
whcre  the  spirit  of  life  which  he  had  goes  to.  The  spirit 
of  life  is  iiot  a  suhstanee,  it  is  tlie  mere  prineiple  of  vitality, 
as  we  8ay.  Tlie  question  did  not  oeeur,  when  the  spirit  of 
life  was  spoken  of  in  this  sense,  where  it  wa8  when  it  went 
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out  or  wa8  witbdrawn.  It  really  had  no  exi8tencc  as  any- 
thiiig  in  itself.  It  is  not  con8idered  as  gathered  into  a  world 
of  spirits.  Neither  doe8  it  aeem  regarded  as  a  i>art  of  the 
l)ivine  Spirit,  which  is  reabsorbcd  into  the  Spirit  of  God. 
This  eoneeption  woiild  he  nearer  the  truth.  If  one  wished 
a  tigure,  he  niight  iniagine  it  thus :  As  the  oeean  runs  up 
upon  the  shore  and  tills  every  eave  and  hollow  in  tho 
roeks,  and  thua,  thougli  eaeli  of  these  eavities  has  its  own 
fulness,  yet  this  fulness  is  not  separatcd  from  the  rest  of 
the  oeean,  but  is  only  the  universal  oeean,  eonimunieating 
itself ;  so  God\s  spirit  of  life  heeomes  the  spirit  of  life  iu 
all  Hesh,  yet  ITia  spirit  ia  not  divided.  And  ju8t  as  when 
the  oeean  retreats  tlie  eaves  and  hollow8  are  left  cmpty 
and  dry,  so  wlicn  (Tod  withdraws  His  apirit  of  life  the 
living  ereatures  fall  into  dust.  A  hetter  illustration, 
iH'euuae  a  aeriptural  one,  is  given  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.,  in  the 
vision  of  the  dry  hones:  "  As  I  prophesie^,  there  wa8  a 
voieo,  and  the  honus  eanie  together,  l)one  to  his  bone. 
And  1  hehekl,  and,  lo,  there  werc  8incws  uix)n  them,  and 
Hesh  eanie  up,  and  akin  eovereil  them ;  but  there  was  no 
hreath  in  them.  Then  8Jiid  He  unto  nie,  Prophes^,  and 
say  unto  the  wind  (nn),  Gonie  from  the  four  wind8,  0  hreath 
(m"i),  and  hreathe  into  these  slaiu,  tliat  they  may  live.  So 
I  propliesied,  and  the  hreath  (rrn)  eame  into  them,  and 
they  atood  up  upon  their  feet  an  excecding  great  army.  .  .  . 
Behold,  I  will  opeu  your  gi-avea,  0  My  people,  and  I  will 
put  My  nn  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  will  plaee  you 
in  your  own  land." 

(2)  AU  the  preccding  illustrations  have  been  given  on 
the  i>lanc  of  mere  life  or  viU'ility.  But  an  advanco  is 
nuule  on  this  in  a  use  of  the  word  n^"^  which  is  eonmion  to 
all  languages.  The  apirit  means  tlie  intelleetual  or  mental 
eleiiiont  in  nian.  It  could  not  but  oeeur  to  men  that  tho 
lueath  W}ia  not  tho  life  or  living  prineiple  in  man ;  there 
wa8  soniething  unsoen  wliic.h  waa  the  aouree  or  seat  of 
life  and  also  of  tliought.  Still  it  was  ]>robjibly  the  hreath 
tliat  auggeated  this,  or  the  Siime  word  w(nild  hardly  have 
been  U8cd  for  both.     There  are  still  some  passages  whero 
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tlie  (listinetion  between  tlie  hreath  and  the  ininiaterial 
prineiple  or  minel  is  8carcely  maintained.  Thns  Elilm 
8ays:  "There  is  a  spirit  in  nian,  and  the  hreath  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  them  imder8tanding "  (xxxii.  8).  And 
while  in  earlier  hooks  the  question  is  not  raised  as  to  what 
heeomes  of  the  life-spirit  in  man  when  he  dies,  in  later 
hooks  this  spirit  is  8ix)ken  of  more  as  if  it  had  an  independent 
heing  of  its  own.  That  is,  the  immaterial  element  in  man 
is  identified  with  tho  spirit  of  life  or  prineiplo  of  vitality  in 
him  :  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  wa8, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it "  (Eoeles. 
xiL  7).  And  in  another  passiige  in  the  same  hook  :  "  Who 
knoweth  the  spirit  of  man,  whether  it  goeth  upwards,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  heast  whether  it  goeth  downwaixi  to  the 
earth  ? "  (iii  21).  In  general,  however,  the  difrerence 
between  *  spirit '  as  vitaliti/  and  *  spirit '  as  immaterial 
element  in  man  is  pretty  well  preserved,  though  an  affinity 
between  the  two  usages  must  be  acknowledged. 

The  term  spirit  (n^"»)  is  used  for  the  mental  element  in 
the  nature  of  man,  especially  in  three  jispocts :  fii*8t,  when 
put  in  opposition  to  Uesh ;  seeonāli/,  when  con8idered  as 
drawing  its  origin  from  God,  when  He  is  thought  of  as  its 
souree;  and,  thinU}/,  when  the  strength  or  weakness  in 
respeet  of  vitality  of  man's  immaterial  nature  is  spoken  of. 
The  first  two  are  illustmted  by  sueh  passages  as  these: 
**God  of  the  spirits  of  all  fiesh  "  (Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16); 
"  In  who8e  hand  is  the  soul  of  all  that  liveth,  and  the  spirit 
of  all  flesh  of  man  "  (Job  xii.  10).  Examples  of  the  third 
are  numerous :  "  The  spirit  of  Jacob  tlieir  father  revived  " 
(Gen.  xlv.  27);  "To  revivo  the  spirit  of  the  luimhle"  (Isa. 
Ivii.  15);  "My  days  are  over,  my  spirit  is  extinguished " 
(Job  xvii.  1);  henee  the  spirit  "  is  overwhelmed  and 
faileth  "  (Ps.  cxliii.  4) ;  "  by  soitow  of  heart  the  spirit  is 
hroken"  (Prov.  xv.  13);  "  the  saerifiees  of  God  are  a 
bix)ken  spirit"  (Ps.  li.  17);  and  this  other  passage,  "For  I 
will  not,  saith  the^  \a)\k\,  c()ntend  for  ever,  neither  will  I 
be  always  wroth :  for  tlie  spirit  would  fail  hefore  me,  and 
the  hreaths  which  I  have  made"  (Isa.  IviL  16). 
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This  eoniieetion  of  n^"^  with  the  idea  of  life,  and  eon- 
8e<iuently  of  strength^  pomr,  is  very  remarkahle,  and  need8 
further  investigation.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the 
foundation  for  two  very  interesting  eKtensions  of  the  nse 
of  the  term  n^"^,  to  which  some  allusion  may  be  mada 

Fii-st,  as  vitality,  power,  energy  re8ided  in  the  spirit, 
the  term  n^">  oame  to  be  U8ed  of  a  predominating  state  or 
āireefion  of  the  niind,  that  which  when  it  is  temporary  we 
de8ignate  a  niood  or  humour  or  frame  or  temper,  and  when 
natunil  or  hahitual,  a  ^isposition  or  eharaeter.  In  the 
foriner  8en8e  Hosea  8peak8  of  "a  8pirit  of  whoredom8" 
bcing  in  Israel  (iv.  12,  v.  4),  and  Isaiah  of  "a  8pirit  of 
deep  8leep  heing  poured  out  on  them"  (xxix.  10),  i.e.  of 
in8en8ibility,  and  of  "  a  spirit  of  perveraenes8  "  heing  in  the 
Egyptian8  (xix.  14) ;  and  in  the  8ame  8en8e,  perhapS;  another 
prophet  8ixMik8  of  "a  8pirit  of  graee  and  8upplication8 " 
(Zech.  xii.  10).  In  the  latter  sense,  tliat  of  a  prevailing 
(lispositioii  or  eliaraeter,  the  01d  Te8tanient  speaks  of  tho8e 
who  are  "proud  in  8pirit"  (Eeeles.  vii.  8),  "haughty  in 
spirit "  (Prov.  xvi.  1 8), "  ha8ty  in  spirit "  (Eeelea  vii.  9) ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  a  "  humhle  spirit"  (Prov.  xvL  19), 
of  a  "  i)aticnt  spirit "  (Eeele».  vii.  8),  a  "  faithful  8pirit," 
and  the  like  (Prov.  xi.  13).  The  word  C'W  or  *  80ul'  could 
liarilly  have  heen  used  in  any  of  these  exainples. 

Secoiully,  it  is  this  same  eoiieeption  of  power  or  energy 
or  fuller  life  which  is  expres8cd  when  it  is  8aid  that  the 
Spirit  of  (Jod  is  f/iven  to  iiien,  or  wlicn  He  eames  upon  them 
and  vioves  theni.  It  is  8ai(l,  for  exaniplc,  in  referenee  to 
Sanison,  tliat  the  Spirit  of  God  heijan  to  move  him  at  times 
in  the  eanip  at  Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25);  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  ca7ne  upon  hini,  and  hc  rent  the  lion  as  he  would  a 
kid  (xiv.  6) — tlie  referenee  heing  to  the  great  di8play  of 
slreiigth  which  he  put  forth.  Siinilarly,  it  is  8aid  of  Caleb 
that  tlie  "  Spirit  of  God  eanie  upon  him,  and  he  judged 
Israel,  and  went  out  to  war"  (iiL  10).  It  is  probable  that 
the  noiiieneliiture  reganling  the  Spirit  eoinin^/  on  the  prophets 
originated  in  this  way.  AU  exhibition8  of  power  or  energy, 
whether  bodily  or  mental,  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
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the  excitation  which  characterised  prophecy  in  its  earlier 
stages  wa8  spoken  of  as  the  result  of  the  Spirit — as  Ezekiel 
still  speaks  of  the  "hanel  of  the  Lord"  heiug  on  him 
(iii.  14,  22,  viii.  1,  ete).  As  prophecy  heeame  more  purely 
ethieal,  and  threw  off  excitement  of  an  external  kind,  the 
intemal  revelation  and  moral  elevation  continued  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  But  this  revelation  is  not  usually 
con8idered  to  be  mere  thought  communicated,  but  rather 
an  elevation  and  greater  power  of  mind,  which  may,  as  in 
Isa.  xi.  2,  ramify  into  many  directions  as  wisdom,  judicial 
discerument,  eounsel,  executive,  and  fear  of  the  Lord. 

4.   The  term  '  SouV 

Less  needs  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  soul  or  C»S3. 
The  8onl  as  well  as  the  spirit  is  used  to  ^esignate  the  whole 
immaterial  part  of  mau — though  with  eertain  shades  of 
difference  in  the  eoneeption.  That  the  two  are  identical 
upon  the  whole  appears  from  Job  vii.  11:  "I  will  speak 
in  the  anguish  of  my  K^D3 ;  I  will  eomplain  in  the  hittemess 
of  my  n^T"  Gompare  alao  iii.  20:  "Why  giveth  He  life 
to  the  hitter  of  C»W  ^ "  When  God  "  breathed  into  man  the 
hreath  of  life,"  man  hee^me  a  "  living  K^W."  A  ereature 
that  has  life  is  C^B3,  an  individual,  a  ereature,  or  person. 
Eveu  a  dead  person  is  K*W.  Henee  K*B3  heing  the  aetual 
living  ereature  that  we  see,  with  its  many  varieties,  its 
form,  its  sensihilities,  and  the  like,  in  a  word,  the  living 
eonerete  individual,  when  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
immaterial  suhstratum  of  this  life,  the  sonl,  the  same 
eonerete  individual  eharaeter,  marked  by  sensihilities, 
desires,  affeetions,  still  adhered  to  it.  Therefore  to  the 
K*W  helongs  the  personality  of  the  individual.  The  '  soul ' 
longs,  pants,  desire8,  melteth  for  heaviness,  fainteth  for 
God*s  salvation,  ahhorreth  dainty  meat,  loathes,  is  satisfie^, 
is  bound  down,  eleaveth  to  the  du8t,  quiets  itself  like  a 
weaned  child.  The  same  epithets  might  be  U8ed  of  the  n^"> 
and  of  the  ^*^\ ;  but  thcy  would  scarcely  have  the  same 
forea     Applied  to  the  nn  they  would  describe  the  coudition 
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more  ol)jcctively  as  a  eoiulition  of  mental  power,  e.g,  a 
hroken  spirit ;  ai)plied  to  the  ^^\  they  would  de8cribe  the 
eoiKlition  niore  rellexively  as  one  felt  by  the  K^B3  or 
individual. 

Any  distinetion  of  a  suhstantial  or  elemental  kind 
between  n^"»  and  K'D3  is  not  to  be  under8tood.  Neither  is 
the  n^"^  higher  tlian  tlie  c^D3,  or  more  allied  to  God.  But 
the  idea  of  n^"^  is  mtalUy,  8tren{jth,  patver,  which  is  also  the 
idea  attached  to  the  nn  of  God;  and  sueh  influenees 
eoniing  from  God  are  influenees  of  the  n^"»,  and  āre 
n^T  in  man,  or  a  strengthening  of  n^">  in  man,  heeause 
n^"^  is  man*s  nature  on  the  side  of  its  vitality,  power, 
prevailing  foree,  and  the  like. 

The  ersp  is  the  heiirer  of  the  individual  per8onality; 
but  it  is  not  modified  n^"»,  as  if  nvi  concretised  were 
K^B3.     There  seems  no  sueh  idea  in  the  01d  Testament. 

As  it  Iim  or  is  the  i^ersonalit^,  most  importanoe 
attaehes  to  the  5:^D3  in  question8  of  immortiility :  "Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my^*'BJ  to  Sheol"  (Ps.  xvi.  10);  "He  hath 
hrought  up  my  5:^B3  from  Sheol "  (Ps.  xxx.  3).  But  with 
this  we  shall  have  to  deal  later. 

To  put  it  more  exactly,  the  ease  is  this : 

(1)  All  influenees  exerted  l)y  Cu)d  upon  man  are 
influenees  of  the  Siarit  of  God.  Go(l  exerting  influenee 
is  the  Spirit  of  G()d.  The  kind  of  iufluenee  which  God 
exe!ts  is  dyuamieal ;  as  we  iniglit  sav,  it  is  a  eonunnniea- 
tion  of  life,  or  a  |)otentiation  of  life ;  or  of  strength,  power, 
in  some  region — particularly  in  the  ethieal  and  religious 
spherea, 

(2)  As  God  eommunieates  power  as  n^"^,  so  the  soul  of 
man,  in  its  nature  as  n^"*,  reeeives  the  eonnnunieation,  i.e. 
it  is  afleetetl  with  new  j)ower,  energy,  elevation ;  and  as 
exhibiting  power,  euergy,  elevation,  the  soul  of  man  is  rni. 

(3)  This  does  not  imply  that  the  nn  in  man  is  different 
from  the  5:*p3,  mueh  less  that  the  nn  ig  higher  than  the 
C*D3  The  e^"^  is  the  ^?^.  as  possessing  or  8howing  power, 
elevation,  ete.  For  we  have  seen  that  when  man's  mind 
nioved  in  any  direction  with  a  strong  eurrent,  whether  the 
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eurrent  wa8  tcinporary  or  permanent,  it  wa8  (lescribed  as 
a  rni  of  sueli  anel  sueh  a  kintl ;  bcing  a  ni<x)(l  or  teniper  or 
mental  tcn(lency  \vhcn  tcniix)rary,  and  ])cing  a  eharaeter  or 
dispo8ition  when  pernianent. 

(4)  Neither,  finally,  is  the  C^M  the  n^">  individuali8ed,  or 
the  n^"^  modified  and  made  eonerete  in  the  individuaL  No 
doubt  the  individuality  or  per8onality  is  attributed  to  the 
B^. ;  henee  C^sj  often  means  *a  person/  And  also  the 
r^'»  is  spoken  of  more  ab8tractly.  But  the  rn*^  is  not  first 
general  and  impersonal,  and  then  imper8onated  in  the  tTM ; 
rather  the  C*DJ  is  8ix)kcn  of  as  ^'^  when  exhibiting  deter- 
mination,  indicating  power,  strength,  and  elevation ;  while 
as  e^?  it  is  more  8iniply  the  individual.  Henee  C*W  (>an  be 
Tised  even  of  a  dead  iK^rson.  Henee,  also,  two  eoneurrent 
way8  of  8i)eaking  of  death :  the  rm  retu^ns  to  God  who 
gave  it  (Eeeles.  xii.  7) ;  or  as  in  Job :  "  If  (iod  slioukl  gather 
to  Himself  His  spirit  and  His  hreath,  all  tiosh  would  perish 
together,  and  man  turn  into  his  du8t "  (xxxiv.  14).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ^*??  āeseetiās  into  Sheol.  If  t:'D3  \vere 
n^"i  individuali8ed,  it  is  cvident  that  man  would  not  iK)88ess 
a  ^'^  at  all,  only  a  ^w.  But  the  faet  that  his  rn*^  as  well 
as  his  5rD3  is  si^oken  of,  impliea  that  0^"^  and  ^^},  are  the 
same  things  undcr  (lilVerent  aspeets.  If  man*8  t:*W  were 
n^">  individuali8cd,  tlien  the  taking  away  the  n^"»  would  reiilly 
leave  nothing  at  dciith ;  w]iile,  in  faet,  the  ^^\  is  left,  and 
āeseenās  into  S'ieol.  In  our  modc8  of  thought  wc  oi^erate 
with  suhstanees,  but  the  Hcbrew  mind  oi^erates  rather  with 
ahstraet  eoneeptions  which  it  treats  and  speiiks  of  as  things. 

Thus  it  is  8aying  very  little  to  say  that  the  n^">  '  returns 
to  God  who  gave  it/  For  that  may  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  vitality  which  flowed  from  God  is  withdrawn  by 
God,  and  the  living  person  falls  into  weakne88  and  death. 
It  is  altogether  another  thing  when  Psalmists  go  the 
length  of  8aying  that  tlie  '3  is  taken  by  God,  or  that  He 
reāeerns  the  '3  from  Sheol.  Bcciiu8e  the  '3  is  the  persan, 
while  the  'n  wa8  but  some  viUil  energy,  the  withdrawal  of 
which  by  God  wii8  death. 

The  main  points  reached,  therefore,  are  these : 
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(a)  That  the  flesh  is  not  a  moral  term, — ^the  flesh  is  not 
rcgardcd  as  the  souree  of  sin, — and  is  not  a  term  for  siuful 
nature. 

(b)  The  spirit  of  man  and  the  soul  of  man  are  not 
dinerent  things,  but  the  same  thing  under  diiferent  a8pect& 
'  Spirit '  eonnotes  energy,  power,  espeeiall^  vital  power ;  and 
nian'H  inner  nature  in  sueh  aspeets,  as  exhibiting  power, 
energy,  life  of  whatever  kind,  is  spoken  of  as  spirU,  The 
Raine  waj  of  speaking  prevails  in  regard  to  the  Spirit  of 
Go(l  The  Spirit  of  God  is  God  operating  powerfully, 
iinpirting  life,  eoinmunieating  influenee.  Henee  sueh 
infiuenoeH  of  God  when  communicated  to  man  affeet  the 
Hpirit  of  man,  i.e,  man's  inner  natui*e,  in  those  aspeets  in 
wliich  it  iH  thought  of  as  spirit. 

(c)  The  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  seat  of  the 
H(5nHibiliticfl.  The  idea  of  *fipirit'  is  niore  that  of  some- 
thing  objcctive  and  imi>crHonal;  that  of  *soul'  suggests 
wbjit  in  rellcxive  and  in(livi(hial.  • 

(d)  U[H)!i  tbc  wbole,  tiikiiig  into  aeeount  both  what  is 
Htat4!(l  in  tbc  heginning  of  Genefiifi  and  wbat  appears  else- 
wb(5r(;,  the  inipression  left  on  us  is  that  Seripture  adds 
notliiii^  on  tliis  fiubject  of  Biblic>al  P8ychology  to  what  is 
tiiiight  UH  by  eoninion  Rense.  Ik)si(le8  the  general  doctrine 
that  huiiian  nature  ifi  the  work  of  GoeVH  hand,  it  gives 
H|MM;ial  proiiiinenee  to  tbc  fundamcntal  dualism  of  man's 
natiiiu  Ile  is  a  eoiiii^onn^  of  inatter  and  spirit  The 
t<jriii  'niatter'  d()CH  not  in(lccd  oeeur  in  Seripture,  but  the 
j)jirticulur  iiiatt.<jr  of  wbicb  nian'fi  bo(ly  is  compo8ed  is  named 
flust  AikI  iiian's  Hi^irit  is  drawn  from  a  quite  different 
(juartcr.  Sj)irit  or  niiiul  is  8o  far  from  being  the  result  of 
iiiat(;rial  organiHation,  that  the  organisation  is  represented 
aH  (ixiHtiiig  witbout  spirit.  And  e(jually  inde[)endent  of 
thes  Hi^irit  in  tbc  inaterial  organiHatiou  in  its  origin.  How- 
<jv(*r  i)oi)ular  t}i(j  rcj)rcHcntatioii  inay  be  considered  to  be, 
an(l  bow(JV(U'  iiiue-h  we  inay  l)c  iiielinetl  to  regard  the 
aeeoniit  writt(;ii,  ho  to  Hp(?ak,  jmt-e7r,nti(tii,  a  (leseription  of 
iiiaii*H  (•r(*atioii  c()iic(iivc(l  froiii  tbc  jM)iiit  of  vicw  of  what 
niaii    ai^iM^ai'H    in   life   aii(l   in   deatb,  it   is  impossihle   to 
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eliminate  from  the  aeeount  the  helief  in  the  elualism  of 
human  nature  and  the  essentifil  indepen(ience  of  matter 
and  spirit,  the  two  elements  of  his  nature. 

(e)  There  is  nothing  very  difficult  in  the  phra8eology 
employed  in  the  01d  Testament  for  the  parts  of  human 
natura  The  material  part,  spoken  of  in  itself,  is  "^OV,  dust 
from  the  ground ;  the  spiritual  part,  spoken  of  by  itself,  is 
nOB^3  or  rn"»,  hreath  or  spirU.  When  united  to  the  spirit, 
du8t  heeomes  flssh,  "^c*3,  which  may  be  defined  living,  or 
ensauleā  matter ;  and  spirit  when  united  to  the  du8t,  now 
flesh,  heeomes  soul,  ^w,  which  may  be  called  ineameUe 
spirit.  There  is  no  more  ground  for  Delitz8ch'8  opinion 
that  soul  is  a  tertium  quid,  a  suhstanee  di8tinct  from  spirit, 
although  of  the  same  essenee,^  than  there  is  for  an  opinion 
that  "»^  is  something  different  from  "»By,  dust,  The  hody 
is  hardly  spoken  of  in  the  01d  Testament,  but  the  idea  of 
the  body  is  organised  flesh — flesh  under  a  speeial  form. 
Henee  the  form  heing  inalienahle,  the  body  will  rise  from 
the  dead :  flesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  the  body  shalL 


riL  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN—SIN. 

1.  Sin — its  Nature  and  Extent, 

In  all  the  prophets  the  eoneeption  or  doctrine  of  God, 
of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  is  the  primary  subject,  while 
the  idea  of  sin  is  8econdary,  and  the  ohverse,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  other  idea.  In  Amos,  whose  eoneeption  of  Jehovah 
is  that  of  a  supreme  righteous  ruler  of  the  world  and 
men,  the  idea  of  sin  is  generally  unrighteousness,  infustiee. 
In  Hosea,  who8e  idea  of  God  is  that  He  is  unehanging 
love,  sin  \b  the  alieuation  of  the  heart  of  the  community 
from  Him ;  while  in  Isaiah,  who  eoneeives  Jehovah  as 
the  sovereign  Lord,  the  transcendent  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
the  sin  of  man  is  ^rriāe  and   insensHnlitt/  to  the  maje8ty 

>  See  hia  Biblical  Psychology,  Glark'a  tr.  p.  113  ff.— Ea 
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<»f  J(;hovjili,  who  is  a  holy  fire,  eonsuming  all  that  is 
tin('I(;aii.  In  ^^rnenil,  in  all  the  ]»ro[)hets  \vho  s[ieak  of 
the  siii  of  Isiiiel,  that  sin  is  sonie  forni  of  uugo(.lliues.s,  sonie 
eourse  of  C'on(luct,  wliether  in  wor8hip  or  in  life,  having  its 
rtoun^e  in  false  c(jnf<;i)ti(jns  of  .lehovalL  Hosea  traees  all 
Isnvers  evil  to  this :  tliere  is  no  knowle<lge  of  God  in  tlie 
lan(l.  Th(?  prophetie  statements  regartlingsin  are  mo8tly,  if 
not  always,  i^artieular,  having  referenee  to  the  eonilitions  of 
society  arounil  theni,  anei  to  Israel  the  [«ople  of  God ;  they 
rarely  rise  to  the  ex[)i^»ssion  of  general  prineiples,  and  do 
not  niake  al)stract  statenients  in  reganl  to  sin  or  its  prin- 
eiph;.  It  is  not  of  mankin(l,  hut  of  Israel  tliat  they  speak, 
thougli  th(3y  my  of  Israel  what  other  [^arts  of  Seripture  8ay 
of  !iiankin(l.  Ismel  lja(l  a  [>eriod  of  innocency,  8ucceeded 
l)y  its  fall,  which  en(led  in  (leath :  when  Israel  transgressed 
tlirough  l]juil  he  died. 

lu  the  pr()[)hetic  [)eriod,  when,  of  eourse,  already  sin  in 
th(js(i  various  forms  had  arlsen  and  all  the  various  eon- 
c(»j)tioiis  ot  it  ha(l  l)een  fornie(l,  and  nothiug  new  appeared 
in  r(»gjir(l  to  it  cxc(;pt  [)erha[)s  a  dee[K3r  seiise  of  it,  and 
to  soiik;  extent,  as  soc.iety  heeame  more  com[)lex,  a  more 
{ihiriiiing  s])r(Mi(l  aiul  self-mjinif(»stati(.)n  of  it,  all  statements 
tluit  w(}  liiKl  reganliiig  it  will  l)c  altogetlier  [mrtieular. 
Th(;n;  mod  he  look^ul  for  no  g(»iierjilising  of  it  or  its 
priiieipU».  l>ut  this  hohls  g()0(l  also  of  the  Mosaie  and 
(;v(Mi  of  th(5  [)re-M<)SJiic  [^eriiul ;  aml  in(lee(l  in  all  the  01d 
TestJiiii(.'nt,  exce[)t  in  the  single  element  of  Chri8tology, 
the  (leveloi)m(3nt  is  iiot  a  (levelopnient  of  (^l)jective  truth 
so  mu(jh  as  of  subjective  rejilising  of  the  truth.  It  matters 
little,  th(?ref()re,  whether  we  ^irrv  on  our  iii([uiry  in  the 
Higioii  of  the  pr(jphetic  literature  or  iii  that  of  the  eaiiier 
Seriptures. 

On  the  (luestion  of  sm,  jnst  Jis  ou  other  questions,  we 
jue  not  (iiitith.Ml  to  ex[)ect  in  the  Ohl  Testament  anything 
more  thjin  [)0[)uljir  language — iiot  that  of  seienee.  It  may 
\m  niJi(le  Ji  (|uesti()ii,  i!Kleed,  wli(;ther  whjit  we  eall  the 
laiigiuige  of  eoninKHi-sense,  es[)ecijilly  in  regard  to  moral 
subjects,  has  not  been  ljirgely  formed  on  Seripture ;  whether 
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our  hahitual  way8  of  thinking  may  not  he  largely  due  to  its 
iniluenee  on  the  huiiuin  niind  for  so  many  ages  ;  and  whether 
thus  the  agreement  of  Seripture  statenients  with  wliat  we 
eall  eommon-sense  and  men's  ordinary  way8  of  thuiking 
be  not  a  coincidence  but  an  identity.  It  heeomes  a 
prohlem,  indeed,  seeing  things  are  so,  how  far,  if  philosophy 
8hould  succeed  in  resolving  the  ordinary  idea8  of  life  into 
other  forms,  simpler  or  higher,  Seriptui-e  may  be  eapahle 
of  this  transformation,  or  will  necessarily  undergo  it.  No 
doubt  there  is  very  inconsiderable  eause  for  di8quietude. 
The  philosophers  have  not  yet  made  mueh  way  in  this  pro- 
eess  of  resolving  our  ideas  into  other  forms,  eaeh  generation 
heing  fully  occupied  in  hringing  into  sight  the  failures  of 
its  preeleeessor.  In  any  ease,  when  we  speak  of  the  in- 
fallibility  of  Seripture,  we  must  rememher  it  is  not  a 
seientifie  or  philosophie  infallibihty,  but  the  infallibility,  if 
I  may  say  so  again,  of  eommon-sense.  And,  however  it 
may  be  with  questions  of  that  kind,  what  we  do  find  in 
Seripture  corresponds,  particnlarly  in  all  that  eoneerns 
morals  and  life,  to  what  the  unseientifie  mind  thinks 
and  feels. 

(1)  Thus,  to  hegin  with,  Seripture  lays  down  at  its 
heginning  the  eategories  of  good  and  eml:  "God  8aw 
everything  which  He  had  made,  and  hehokl  it  was  very 
good"  (Gen.  i.  31);  "  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  8hould 
be  alone"  (Gen.  ii.  18).  There  is  good  and  there  is 
not  good.  rrobably  in  sueh  passages  *  good '  means  little 
more  than,  in  the  one,  armvering  to  iis  ^esign,  and  in  the 
other,  eonāueive  to  his  welUheing,  *  Good '  in  both  eases 
may  be  eai^ahle  of  heing  further  resolveA  But  here  at 
least  is  a  geneml  idea  emhraeing  partieulars  under  it. 
Opposite  to  good,  Seripture  plaees  the  category  of  *  evil.' 
The  two  are  so  irreeoneilahle  that  they  are  riamed  as  the 
two  poles  of  human  thought  and  exi)erience :  "  Ye  shall 
be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil "  (Gen.  ii.  5).  The 
exi8tence  of  Elohini  Himself  is  bounded  by  these  two 
wall8.  And  so  radic4il  is  the  ^istinetion,  tliat  the  prophet 
Isaiah   (v.   20)  denounce8  as  simk  to   the  last  stage  of 
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perver8ity  those  who  in  his  age  confounded  the  two: 
**  Woe  unto  them  that  eall  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  that 
put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  ^arkness;  that  put 
hitter  for  8weet,  and  8weet  for  hitter!" — although  even 
tho8e  did  not  que8tion  the  di8tinction,  but  only  inverted 
the  things,  8aying  as  another  8aid,  "Evil,  be  thou  m^ 
good!" 

(2)  This  distinction  then  esisting,  we  may  inquire 
whether  iti  the  terms  employed  to  expres8  it  there  be  any- 
thing  that  suggests  what  the  prineipk  or  essenee  of  good  or 
evil  is.  This  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected.  We  shall 
find  abuiidance  of  statements  to  the  efleet  that  partieular 
things  are  good  and  partieular  things  evil ;  but  probably 
nothing  more  tliaii  popular  or  figurative  expression8  for 
gooil  and  ovil  in  theniselvea  Natumlly,  we  need  not  look 
for  any  supi^ort  for  theories  regarding  evil  which  have 
sometimes  been  broached,  as  that  e\il  is  defect  of  heing,  as 
if  oinne  esse  were  honum,  and  iioii-esse  were  equivalent  to 
inaluin\  or  that  evil  is  the  imperfeetion  inherent  in  the 
finite  exiRtence,  and  eliminated  only  by  the  passage  of  the 
finite  into  the  infinite ;  or  that  it  is,  if  not  identical  with 
that  imperfeetion  which  is  aynonymoua  with  the  finite,  a 
neceHBary  antithesis  in  thought  and  life  looking  to  the 
development  of  the  ereature,  an  ohstaele  to  be  overeome,  a 
(Irag  to  eall  out  the  energ}'  of  vitality,  a  resistanee  to  develop 
strength  of  will,  an  impulse  to  move  it,  and  thus  a  faetitious 
but  designe(l  element  in  the  universe.  Thus,  though  called 
an  evil,  an(l  nece8sarily  so  thought  of  (otherwise  it  would 
be  inoperative),  it  heeomes  in  reality  a  good,  or  at  least 
the  means  to  good,  and  in  itself  nolhing.  Sueh  refleetions 
naturally  do  not  oeeur  in  Seripture.  But  Seripture  uses 
terms  of  a  difVerent  kin(l,  which  do  add  something  to  our 
knowledge. 

The  Okl  Testament  has  a  variety  of  terms  for  moral 
evil  whieh,  though  they  are  fi<^nirative,  tell  ua  something  of 
how  its  nature  waa  (M)nceivcd.  Tliere  is  no  lantruaire  that 
in  ethieal  thinga  haa  a  ri(iher  V()C4ibultiry  tlian  the  Hebrew. 
Its  terms  are  all  heaped  together  in  eertain  passages,  sueh 
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as  Ps.  xxxii.  and  li.  God  spake  to  Cain,  when  he  was  angry 
heeause  of  the  rejection  of  his  saerifiee,  8aying :  "  If  thou 
doest  well,  hast  thou  not  the  pre-eminenee  ?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  (riNisn)  erouoheth  at  the  door"  (Gen. 
iv.  7).  Here  sin  is  nained  for  the  first  time,  and  per- 
sonified  as  a  wild  heast  erouehing  at  the  door,  and  ready 
to  spriug  upon  the  man  who  gave  any  inlet  to  it.  The 
word  fi^O"»  l^l^®  ^^^  corresj)ouding  Greek  word  afuipTapū), 
means  to  miss,  as  the  mark  by  a  slinger,  the  way  by  a 
traveller,  and  even  to  find  wanting  in  enumerating.  Thero 
is  the  idea  of  a  goal  not  reached,  a  mark  not  struek. 
Again,  Gain,  when  in  despair  he  surveys  his  fate  under 
the  eurse  of  his  ha8ty  murder,  eries  out :  "  My  sin  (^tV.)  is 
greater  than  ean  be  horne  "  (iv.  13).  Tlie  root  of  Avōn  is 
•i^,  to  pervert  or  make  erookeā.  Evil  is  that  which  is  not 
straight,  or,  as  we  say,  right.  There  are  several  related 
ideas  borrowed  from  the  properties  of  matter  and  used 
for  gooā,  sueh  as  P^?,  right,  in  the  sense  of  linear  straight- 
ness ;  '^^,  u]rrightn£sSy  as  I  tliink,  in  the  sense  of  8uix5rficial 
smoothness]  with  their  antitheses  as  expres8ions  of  eviL 
And,  of  eourse,  there  are  many  similar  idea8  and  antitheses ; 
but  they  ai-e  all  popular,  and  sueh  as  are  the  eommon 
property  of  mankind,  as  sieeet  and  hitter,  elean  and  unelean, 
light  and  āarkness,  ete.  The  eommonest  of  all  words  for 
evil,  jn,  i^erhaps  expres80s  properly  the  violenee  of  hreaking, 
or  the  noise  of  it. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  something  is  gained  by  these 
terms.  Sin  is  of  tho  natui*e  of  failing  to  reaeh  a  mark ; 
it  is  of  the  nature  ot  what  is  crooked  compared  with 
what  is  straight;  of  tlie  nature  of  what  is  uneven  eon- 
tra8ted  wibh  what  is  smooth  ;  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
unelean  compared  willi  what  is  elean,  and  so  on.  The 
phy8ical  ideas  are  transferred  to  the  nioral  sphere.  There 
underlie8  all  sueh  tmnsferenees,  of  eourse,  also  the  idea 
that  that  which  hits  the  mark  and  does  not  fail  is 
straight  and  not  crookc(l,  is  elean  and  not  unelean,  is  in 
that  outer  pliyvsical  sphere  *  good '  and  its  opposite  '  bad.' 
'6ood'  in  this  physical  sphere  might  perhaps  be  resolv- 
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til>le  into  '  eonvonieiit/  '  ploiisant/  and  suehlike ;  but  it 
\vouM  not  follo\v  that  'goo*!*  in  the  moral  sphere,  though 
it  niij^lit  1)C  resolvahle  also  into  other  fornis,  \vas  resolvahle 
into  these  sanie  fornis  '  eonvenient,'  '  pleasaut,'  and  the 
liko.  It  is,  of  coui*so,  an  okl  question  whether  we  ean  ob- 
soive  in  thoso  phvsie^il  ONpressions  the  genesis  of  the  idcas 
of  goo(l  and  evil,  or  whother  what  we  see  is  the  expressiou 
in  various  forms  of  an  antithesis  inherent  in  the  mind,  and 
nierolv  elothiim  itself  iu  theso  material  forms.  But  sueh 
(luostioiis  as  these  holong  to  the  general  the<.)ry  of  morals. 
Thoy  are  hardly  raised  l)y  anything  iu  the  01d  Testament. 
What  Seriptui-e  exhibits  to  us  is  this  :  a  national  eon- 
seiousiiess,  or  at  least  a  eonseiousness  in  the  highest  minds 
in  tho  nation,  fille^  with  moral  eoneeptions  and  sentiments 
of  the  strongost  and  iiiost  pronouneoil  descriptiou.  Tliese 
eoneoptions  and  foolin<^  aro  iii  livoly  oi>eration.  They 
oxist,  and  conduct  is  estiiuatcd  by  the  puhlie  teaehei's 
accor(lin<^  to  theni.  Tlieso  inoial  ooneoptions  and  senti- 
uKMits  aro  luiitlior  in  the  proeoss  of  forniation — the  national 
iniiKl  ha(l  lonj^  advan(;ed  bcyond  sueh  a  nioral  stiige ;  nor 
aro  thoy  yot  in  proeess  of  analvsis  or  decomposition,  as 
aiuong  oursolv(js  at  piosont — tho  nati(mal  mind  had  not 
procco(l(Ml  to  any  sueh  sUito  of  rertoetion. 

Two  results  follow  froiu  tho  uso  of  the  terms  rcfcrred 
to :  Jii'iit,  the  strong,  aeeountiihlo  antitlieses  hefore  re- 
iiiark(Hl ;  aiid,  seeoinl,  souiothing  in  tho  two  sets  ot  things 
roi)r(?s(;nting  j^ood  aii(l  evil  that  show8  not  only  that  the 
thin^s  aro  (lilleront,  hut  that  they  (.lillor  with  a  difference 
that  is  ossontial  and  univorsul,  aiul  that  thoro  is  some  ettort 
nia(lo  by  tho  niiiul  to  eonooivo  goo(l  and  evil  as  sueh. 

Tho  ({uostion,  liowovor,  roiuains,  w}iothcr  in  these 
iikkIos  of  sp(.M3(;h  wo  havo  tho  f/enesis  of  tho  idoas  of  good 
aiul  ovil,  or  only  tho  oxpressions  in  various  fornis  of  an 
antith(3sis  inhoreut  in  the  niiiKl,  and  nierely  elothing  itself 
in  theso  luateM'ial  forius.  Tn  iho  ])hysical  s])Iiero  bad  niight 
bo  rcsolv(Ml  iuto  v/i/il  for  the  ])urj»os(^  d(3sirc(l,  hut  bad  in 
tlio  luoral  lui^ht  iiot  be  so  lusolvahlo.  In  tho  p!iy8ical 
sphore   the  thing  is  had  heeause  it  is  erookeU,      In  the 
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moral  sphero  is  it  not  iianied  erookeā  heeause  it  is  had  ? 
Probal>ly  there  is  a  eirele  oiit  of  w'hich  there  is  no  eseiiping. 
But  at  least  there  is  in  sueh  elfisses  of  word8,  as  we  havo 
8ttid,  the  cvidence  of  a  strong  (listinetion  and  a  strong 
efifort  to  i*ender  it  into  external  expre8sion.  And  in  any 
ease  the  origin  or  genesk  ot  sueh  nioral  distinction8  lies  far 
behind  Seriptura  The  ideii8  are  forined  and  in  fuU  oi^era- 
tion  long  ei*o  any  i^art  of  it  wa8  written. 

From  the  faet  that  Seripture  is  alway8  dealing  with 
aetual  life  and  presenting  rules  for  conduct  or  passing  judg- 
ment  upon  it,  no  sueh  thing  as  a  elffinitioii  of  the  nature  of 
evil  is  to  be  expected.  What  we  fiud  is  eonerete  ^esigna- 
tions  of  aetual  evil  in  various  spheres.  To  this  evil  there 
is  alway8  something  opi)osite  in  tlie  partieular  sphere  which 
is  good  or  right,  although  this  is  often  not  expre8sed,  but 
a8sumed  as  lyiug  in  the  eommon  niind.  Seripture  8imply 
exhibit8  a  eonseiousness  in  the  iiation  tilled  with  moral 
eoneeptions  and  sentiments,  as  we  have  said,  which  are 
in  operation,  but  are  not  themselves  ever  8ubjected  to 
analysi8. 

But  the  01d  Testament  is  uncomnionly  rieh  in  ita 
ethieal  vocabulary.  For  exaniple,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Wisdom,  and  opiK)sed  to  it,  there  is  a  rieh  gradatioii  of 
stages  of  evil.  There  is  the  "*nQ,  the  siniple,  the  natural 
man,  undeveloped  almost  in  either  directioii ;  still  without 
fixed  prineiples  of  any  kind,  but  with  a  natural  inelination 
to  evil,  which  may  be  easily  worked  upon  so  as  to  seduce 
him. 

Next  to  that  is  the  ^ps,  the  man  who  is  sensuoua 
rather  than  sensual,  tleshly  in  the  mihler  sense — one  still 
cai>able  of  good,  though  more  iiaturally,  from  his  ^isposi- 
tions,  drawii  to  evil. 

Then  there  is  the  fool  who  is  mther  negatively  than 
po8itively  evil,  i;  "^pn,  *  dcstitute  of  mind,'  who,  froni  want 
of  under8tanding  rather  than  a  sensuous  propeiisity,  be- 
eomes  the  vietim  of  sin.  In  Job  (ix.  12)  this  man  is  called 
a  koUov)  man  (^^^3  '^).  This  i>erson  is  rather  defective  in 
intelleet,  and  m  thus  led  to  pass  unwise  and  preeipitate 
'4 
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judginents  on  providcnce,  and  in  general  on  things  ahove 
him.     So  he  runs  into  inipiety. 

Then,  further  advanced  is  the  fool  aetual  and  outright 
(733),  or  the  uiigodly  man — i.e.  the  person  who  moves  in  a 
region  altogether  out8ide  of  the  Wi8dom,  which  emhraees 
not  only  intelleetual  truth,  but  religious  reverenea 

And,  last  of  all,  there  is  the  8corner  (n?),  the  speeulat- 
ively  wicked,  who  makes  his  ungodlines8  and  folly  matter 
of  retleetion,  and  eonseiousl^  aeeepts  it  and  adheres  to  it. 

Again,  in  another  region,  that  of  truth,  evil  is  falsehoo^, 
ara,  or  vanity,  K^.^,  what  has  no  reality  in  it ;  or  it  is  a  lie 
in  the  eonerete,  "^^^. 

In  the  region  of  soeial  morals  and  brotherly  kinriness 
evil  is  gcncrally  expre88ed  by  the  word  DDn  violenee,  i,e. 
injuriou8  conduct ;  and  a  higher  stage  is  ife?. 

Again,  in  the  region  of  theoeratie  holiniiss  evil  is  what 
is  unelean,  i<00,  pv/am,  >in,  ete. 

There  are  eertain  other  words  which  expres8  a  some- 
what  dif!crent  conc<iption ;  for  exaniple,  tlie  word  y?*B, 
usually  traiislated  tran.yress.  This  is  a  mistranslation. 
The  word  rather  means  to  seeeāe  /rom,  de/icere,  to  rehel 
against,  and  suggests  a  eoueeptioii  of  sin  which  is  of  im- 
portanee.  It  descril)C8  sin  as  a  personal,  voluntary  aet. 
It  also  implies  somethiug  rebelled  agiiinst,  something  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  sui^erior  or  an  authority.  And,  further, 
it  implies  the  withdrawal  of  one's  self  by  an  aet  of  self- 
assertion  from  under  this  superior  or  aut}iority.  The 
partieular  authority  is  not  stated,  for  all  these  ternis  are 
genei*al ;  but  the  emi^hasis  is  laid  upoii  the  8elf-determina- 
tion  of  the  person,  aml  his  eonsetiuent  withdrawal  from 
the  authority.  Tlie  woid  euuhl  not  bc  used  of  the  with- 
drawal  of  an  e(jual  froni  eo-operation  with  another  e^ual. 
It  is  8aid  that  Israel  *  rebelle(l  aj^ainst '  tlie  house  of  David 
(l  Kings  xii.  19).  Again  Jehovah  sfiy8  :  "  I  have  nourisheel 
and  hroiie^lit  up  ehihlren,  aiul  they  have  rebelled  against 
Me "  (Isa.  i.  2) ;  au(l  fie(iuently  in   this  sense. 

Now  theoO  w()rds  sug«^(jst  two  lines  on  wliich  nieii 
thought   of   what  we   eall  sifi,     In   the    one  ease  it  was 
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failure  to  hit,  or  to  eorresi^onel  to  an  objective  8tandai-d  ;  in 
the  other  it  was  an  attitude  taken  by  a  person  in  referenee  J  ^ 
to  another  person  who  was  his  sui^erior.  In  the  former 
ease  'sin'  wa8  the  opix>8ite  of  righteousness.  Kighteous- 
ness  (P^?)  is  conforinity  to  a  8tandard.  Tlie  man  is 
righteous  in  any  sphere  of  conduct  or  plaee,  when  his 
aetiou  or  mind  eorrespon^s  to  the  acknowledged  standard 
in  that  sphere.  The  standard8  may,  of  eourse,  be  very 
various,  diflering  in  ^ifferent  spheres.  lu  eommon  life  tlie 
8tandard  ^  may  be  what  is  called  eustom,  whether  moral,  or 
soeial,  or  con8uetudinary  law,  which,  as  almost  the  only  law 
in  the  East,  is  very  strong.  Or  in  a  higher  region,  that  of 
the  Govenant,  the  standard  may  be  the  general  and  under- 
8tood  requirements  of  this  eoveuant  relation.  Or  in  the 
wide8t  sphere,  that  of  general  morals,  the  8tandard  is  the 
moral  law,  which  all  men  carry  in  a  more  or  less  perfeet 
form  written  on  their  minds.  U8ually  the  8tandard  is 
perfectly  well  under8tood,  and  righteousness  is  conduct  or 
thought  corresponding  to  it,  and  sin  is  £ailure  to  eouform 
to  it  So  iu  this  sense  Oo^  is  called  righteous  when  He 
aets  in  a  way  corre8[)onding  to  the  eovenant  relation.  This 
relation  would  leiul  Him  to  forgive  and  save  His  people ; 
henee  He  is  a  ri/jhtfous  God  and  a  Saviour,  the  two 
meaning  very  mueh  the  8Jime  thing. 

No  doubt  tho  hreueh  of  the  eovenant  by  the  people  ; 
released  God,  so  to  speak,  froni  ohligations  of  a  eovenant  { 
kind ;  and  this  cau8e(l  the  prophets  to  move  a  step  further, 
going  behind  the  historioAl  eovenaut,  and  falling  back  on 
the  nature  of  God  which  pronipted  Him  to  form  the 
oovenant.  And  His  own  nature  heeomes  the  8taudard  of 
Hi8  aetion.     What  might  be  called  the  tone  or  ^isposition 

'  While  the  idea  of  righteons  or  right  seenis  to  iinp1y  a  8tan(1ard,  it  is 
donbtful  whether,  whcn  moral  jii(1gnicntii  are  |)A.ssc(1,  thoru  iH  in  genoral  any 
referenee  in  tho  nnnd  to  a  sbin(1<ar(I.  Tho  niin(l  passes  jiidgiiicnt  now  froni 
its  own  8tandard  ;  it  has  attaiiie(l  a  con<lition,  a  way  of  thinking  and  feeling 
now  hahitiial,  from  which,  with()iit  nny  referenee  to  aii  e.vternal  Mtandanl,  it 
IMissfts  ju«lgmont  and  ealls  a  thiii«(  ri^ht  or  wrong.  Tiiat  this  eomlition  of 
niind  niay  liave  resiilte«l  from  exteriial  t«'aehing  fnay  ho  tnie  ;  hut  this  lies 
farther  haok  uow  when  in  Seriptiire  we  ftud  men  [)assiug  iiioral  venlieta. 
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of  His  being  is  a  redeinptive  disposition  towards  men ; 
for  in  ereation  He  conteniplated  an  orderly  moral  world, 
purposing  the  earth  to  be  inhabited,  and  not  8iibject  to  the 
deva8tations  cau8ed  by  evil  in  men  or  due  to  the  oruelties 
and  perversities  of  idolatry.  And  He  heeomes  righteous  in 
the  higliest  sense  when  He  aets  according  to  this  inherent 
isaving  dispo8ition.  Righteousness  heeomes  the  aetion  eorre- 
'  Bponding  to  the  nature  of  the  one  true  God. 

This  eoneeption  of  sin  as  a  want  of  corre8pondence  with 

an  external  objective  8tandard  has  been  adopted  in    the 

doctrinal  hooks  of  the  Pre8byterian  Ghurehes  of  Scotland. 

I  There,  sin  is  defined  as  "  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or 

transgression  of,  the  law  of  God."      In  this  definition  the 

word8  '  of  God '  must  be  very  8trongly  emphasise^  in  order 

to  keep  up  the  sense  of  relation  to  a  living  person ;  other- 

wi80  if  sin  be  thought  of  as  mere  hreaeh  of  an  extemal 

law,  we  shouU  fall  iuto  mere  dead  Phariseeism.      It  may 

be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  the  word8  '  the  will  of  God ' 

w()uld  not  have  been  more  in  corre8pondence  with  the  idea 

of  Chri8tianity  than  the  '  law  *  of  God.     It  may  be  eertain 

that  we  sliall  never  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  idca  of 

law,  but  it  is  8carcely  in  the  form  of  law  that  God  eom- 

mend8  His  will  to  us  in  Ghrist.     His  will  eomes  to  us  now 

not  uiider  the  one  oomplexion  of  lcgality,  but  coloured  with 

the  hues  of  all  the  motives  that  move  meu  to  obedience. 

The  very  idea  of  Christianity  is  the  removal  of  the  eon- 

!  eeption    of   legality,  the  mere   bare  uncoloured,  ahsolute 

command,  and  to  hring  the  wholo  nature  of  God,  with  all 

that  is  in  it  fitted  to  move  us,  into  eonneetion  with  all  in 

our  natures  that  is  likely  to  be  moved.     And  the  operation 

of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind  is  to  make  obedience  or  righteous- 

ness  instinetive,  aud  the  spontaneous  aetion  of  the  mind 

itself.     Perhaps  it  would  be  im|)ossible  rightly  to  define 

sin.     rnuitictilly  the  will  of  God  is  a  suflieient  standard  ; 

tliat  is,  if  you  start  with  tlie  idea  of  a  standard  out8ide  of 

the  mind.      Although  in  point  of  faet  there  ean  never  be 

any  ^isagreement  between  the  will  or  aetion  of  G()d  and 

that  which  is  right,  the  01d  Testameut  touehes  occasionally 


l^ 
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Tipon  a  more  general  eoneeptiou,  iLa])lying  that  riglit  has  a 
8elf-exi8tence,  and  is  not  a  inere  ereation  of  tlie  will  of 
God:  "Shall  not  tho  Jmlge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" 
(Gen.  xviii.  25).  Wo  8hould  ^istinguish  probably  between 
ivrong  aBd  stn,  making  sin  the  aetion  in  its  referenee  to 
God. 

And  this  is  the  01d  Testament  view  in  general:  sin 
has  refereneo  to  God  the  Person,  not  to  His  will  or  His 
law  as  formuIated  externally.  And  in  this  view  the  term 
J^B  is  a  more  accui*ate  definition  of  it  than  i<on,  although 
the  latter  term  is  also  U8ed  quite  commonly  of  sinning 
against  a  person. 

The  prophets,  being  puhlie  teaehers,  occupy  themselves 
with  the  life  of  the  ])eople.  And  the  8tandard  which  thcy 
apply  is  just,  as  a  rule,  the  eovenant  relation,  i.e.  tlie 
Decalogue.  Henee  IsraoFs  sin  is  U8iially  of  two  kind8 :  \ 
either  /ormking  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  or  soeial  tvrong'  >  y/ 
āoing  of  the  memhers  of  the  eovenant  people  to  one ! 
another.  But  what  gives  its  meaning  to  all  they  say  is 
their  vivid  religious  eoneeption  of  Jehovah  as  a  person  in 
immediate  relation  to  tlie  people.  Sin  is  not  a  want  of 
conformity  to  the  law  of  Jehovah,  so  mueh  «is  a  defection 
from  Himself,  the  living  authority,  in  the  eloseet  relation 
to  them,  and  a])])efiling  to  them  hoth  directly  by  His 
prophets  and  in  all  the  graeious  turning-points  of  their 
lii8tory.  Tlie  pro])hets  speak  directly  from  Jehovah ;  they  [ 
appeal  little  to  extemal  law.  Even  external  law  wa8 
always  living;  it  was  Jehovah  speaking.  And  this  eon- 
seiousness  of  Jehovah*B  presenee  made  all  sins  to  be  aetions 
directly  done  against  Him.  So  it  is,  e.g.^  in  Josei)h's 
exclamation,  "  How  then  ean  I  do  this  great  wickedne88, 
and  sin  against  God  ?  "  (Gen.  xxxix.  9).  And  the  rsahnist, 
although  eonfessing  wrong  against  his  fellow-men,  say8: 
*Again8t  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned"  (Ps.  li.  4). 

This  idea  of  sin,  as  something  done  (lircctly  against  a 
I^erson,  naturally  lod  to  a  doepening  of  the  conco])tion  of 
it.  For  a  penson  e^innot  be  ol)eyod  a])art  from  some 
relation  to  hini  of  the  aireetions.     And  as  the  party  obey- 
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ing  wa8  the  people,  this  proper  relation  of  the  afiTeetions 
wa8  ditficult  to  seeure.  And  this  difficulty  led,  no  douht, 
to  that  singular  hahit  of  per8onifying  the  conimunity  which 
we  ohserve  in  Hosea  and  the  last  ehapters  of  Isaiah.  The 
prophets  thus  created  out  of  the  community  an  ideal 
individual,  from  whom  they  demand  the  obedience  of 
affeetion ;  and  they  so  mauipulate  this  idea  as  to  reaeh  the 
profoundest  eoneeptions.  Yet,  perhaps,  so  long  as  the 
prophets  hegan  with  the  commimity  and  descended  from 
it  to  the  individual,  thinking  of  the  individual  only  as 
sharing  in  the  general  feelings  of  the  whole,  the  deepest 
idea,  whether  of  sin  or  of  righteousness,  could  not  be 
reached.  They  had  difficulty  in  reaehing  a  true  ethieal 
foundation  for  want  of  a  true  ethieal  unit  to  start  with. 

It  was  naturally  the  progress  of  events  in  God'8  pro- 
vidcnce  that  opened  the  way  to  further  eoneeptions.  The 
aetual  destruction  of  the  State  put  an  end,  for  the  time 
at  least,  to  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  community ; 
the  conimunity  no  more  exi8ted.  Yet  Jehovah  and  His 
purj)ose8  of  graee  remaineA  The  prophets  and  people 
were  thus  thrown  upon  the  future.  That  had  happened 
to  them  which  happened  to  the  disciples  afterwards,  and 
which  our  Lord  said  was  good  for  them :  "  It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away"  (John  xvi.  7).  The  life  of 
prophets  and  people  beciime  one  of  faith  ab8olutely.  And 
henee  the  elarifieation  of  their  religious  idea8,  and  the 
religious  purity  and  spiritual  8plendour  of  the  ideal  eon- 
struetions  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Jehovah  which  are 
due  to  the  period  of  the  Exile.  The  de8truction  of  the 
State  as  a  kingdom  of  God  made  religion  neces8arily,  so 
far  as  it  was  real,  a  thing  of  the  individual  mind.  It 
had,  of  eourse,  heen  this  really  at  all  times.  Yet  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  had  a  visihle  form  hefore,  which 
now  was  lost.  And,  so  far  as  religion  lived,  it  lived  only 
in  the  individual  mind,  and  as  a  spiritual  thing ;  for  in 
a  foroit^n  land  external  serviee  of  Jehovah  wa8  impossihla 
The  Suhhath,  as  the  token  of  His  eovenaut,  eoulil  be  kept, 
and  was  the  more  tenaciously  elung  to.     The  Lord  could 
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be  served  iii  mind ;  aud  Jereiniah  exhorts  the  ])eople  iu 
Bal)ylon  to  lcad  (luiet  and  j)eaceal)le  lives,  and  to  pray 
to  the  Lord  in  hehalf  of  tlie  country  that  8heltcred  them. 
The  transition  to  a  spiritual  religion  wa8  in  point  of  faet 
eflTeeteA 

With  all  this,  however,  the  inextingui8hable  hope 
remained  of  a  Return  and  a  reeonstruetion  of  Jehovah'8 
kingdom  on  more  endiu:ing  foundation8.  The  hi8tory  of 
the  pa8t  revealed  the  eause  of  former  failure&  It  wa8  due 
partly  ju8t  to  the  nature  of  the  01d  Oovenant,  which  waB 
a  eovenant  with  the  people  in  a  mass — with  them  as  a 
people.  Its  virtue  descended  down  to  the  individual  from 
the  whola  But  now  this  8plendid  fahrie  wa8  8hattered 
in  pieees,  and  its  only  endiiring  elements,  the  individual8, 
lay  8cattered  ahout.  It  wa8  an  imposing  idea,  that  of  the 
01d  Oovenant,  the  idea  of  a  religious  State,  a  State  all  the 
funetions  of  which  shoukl  be  arteries  and  ehannels  for  oon- 
veying  religious  truth  and  expressing  serviee  of  God.  It 
is  an  ideal  which  has  attracted  men  in  all  ages,  and  an 
ideal  which  the  01d  Testament  never  gives  up — least  of  all 
sueh  prophets  as  Jeremiah  and  the  Second  Isaiah.  If 
these  prophets  differ  from  earlier  prophets,  it  is  not  in  their 
ideal,  but  in  the  way  necessary  to  reaeh  it.  The  true 
kingdom  of  God  eaunot  be  established  by  a  lump  o[)eration 
like  that  of  the  Exodu8.  It  eannot  be  cidlcd  into  existence 
by  a  stroke  of  the  magieian's  wand — even  if  the  wand  be 
in  the  hand  of  God.  For  it  eonsists  in  making  godly 
huuian  mind8,  and  gathering  them  together  till  niankiud  is 
gathered ;  and  human  mind8  ean  be  made  godly  ouly  by 
operations  that  correspond  to  the  nature  and  law8  of  the 
human  mind. 

Henee'the  prophets  of  this  age  set  themselves  to  re- 
eonstruet  on  opposite  prineiples  from  those  formerly  U8ed. 
They  hegin  with  the  mdividual8.  The  hroken  fragments 
of  the  old  house  of  God  were  lying  all  ahout,  as  individual 
etonea  And  they  gather  these  up,  putting  them  together 
one  by  one :  "  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two  of 
a  trihe,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion  "  (Jer.  iiL  14).     The 
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need,  not  of  a  reformation,  but  of  a  funiiamental  regenera- 
tion,  is  elear  to  the  propliet :  "  Break  up  the  falIow 
gi*ound,  and  80W  not  anioug  thorns.  Gireunieise  your- 
selves  to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your 
heart,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  inhahitants  of  Jerusalem " 
(iv.  3,  4).  And  eonformahle  to  this  fundamental  neeessit^ 
is  Jeremiah'8  oonoeption  of  Jehovah'8  work,  for  he  is  well 
aware  that  appeals  to  men  to  regenerate  themselves  are 
vain,  he  asks :  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  ehange  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ? "  (xiii.  23).  Therefore  the  Lord  Himself 
will  make  a  new  eovenant.  He  "  will  put  His  law  in 
men's  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  they 
shall  all  know  Him,  and  He  will  rememher  their  sins  no 
more"(xxxi.  33).  The  ethioal  unit  heeomes  the  indiyidual 
mind,  and  sin  anel  righteousuess  heeome  matters  of  the 
relation  of  the  personal  mind  to  God. 

Tlie  Exile  iiiight  appear  to  us  the  greatest  disaster 
tliat  eoukl  hefall  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  it  no  doubt 
lielpod  to  clarify  the  mind8  of  the  people  in  i'egar^  to  the 
religion  of  Jehovah,  enahling  them  to  see  that  it  did  not 
l^erish  thongh  its  external  form  eame  to  nought.  And 
th()U<^h  not  interfering  with  the  great  hope  of  a  eommunity 
to  arise  in  the  future  as  the  kiugdom  of  the  Lord,  yet  it 
perinitteel  and  cjiused  the  mdividual  to  feel  his  independence, 
and  to  under8tand  that  religion  wa8  a  thing  between  him 
and  God  immediately.  The  eloar  reeognition  and  expres- 
siou  of  this  Ghristian  truth  wa8  greatly  helped  by  the 
de8truction  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  most  profound 
expre8sions  of  personal  religion  in  the  Psalter  very  probably 
are  not  anterior  to  this  i)eriod. 

It  is  not  neces8ary,  however,  to  8ay  very  mueh  of  the 
01d  Testament  doctrine  of  sin.  The  anthropology  of  the 
01d  Testament  is  a  refieetion  of  its  theology:  the  sense 
or  thought  of  sin  corresi)ond8  to  tlie  eoueeption  and  fear 
of  Jehovah.  And  as  tlie  thought  of  the  8i)irituality  and 
purity  of  Jehovah  rose,  so  did  the  sense  of  wliat  was 
required  of  man  to  eorrespoiul  to  Hini  aiul  be  in  fellow- 
ship  with  Him ;  and  therefore  the  sense  of  sin  deepened. 
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Con8eqiiently,  the  development  is  not  so  mueh  intelleetual . 
or  in  idea8,  as  in  a  tendency  to  inwardness,  to  look  less  at 
the  mere  extenial  aotions  than  at  the  mind  of  the  aetor. 
But  the  01d  Testament  teaeliing  regarding  siu  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  New  Testament.     It  teaehes,  first,! 
that  all  individual  men  are  sinners.      Second,  the  sinful- 
nees  of  eaeh  individual  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  but  is  an 
instanee  of  the  general  faet  that  niankind  is  sinful.     And,| 
thirdly,  the  sin  of  man  ean  be  tiiken  away  only  by  the/ 
forgiveness  of  Jehovah :  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee, 
pardoning  iniquity?"  (Mie.  viL   18).     This  forgiveness  is 
of  His  mercy,  and  in  the  latter  age  a  New  Govenant  will 
be  extended   to   all   His   people:   their   sins   He  will   re- 
memher  no  more.     He  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  His  people.     As  to  the  first  point,  testimonies  need  not 
be  multiplied :  "  If  Thou  shouklst  uiark  ini(|uity,  who  could 
8tand  ? "  (Ps.  cxxx.  i^).     "  Before  Thee  no  flesh  living   is 
righteous  "  (Ps.  cxliii.  2).     "  There  is  no  man  that  sinneth 
not"  (1  Kings  viii.  46). 

It  might  be  worth  while,  however,  to  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  8econd  point,  with  the  view  of  inquiring  how  far  the 
01d  Testament  goes  in  regard  to  the  sinfulness  of  mankind, 
and  the  eouneetion  of  the  mdividual  with  the  i*ace.  That 
lai^e  numhers  of  mankiiid  may  be  taken  togetlier  and  form 
a  unity  in  niany  ways,  whether  for  aetion  on  their  own 
part  or  for  treatment  on  the  part  of  God,  is  manifest.  The 
human  raee  is  not  a  numher  of  atoms  having  no  eonneetion ; 
neither  to  our  eye,  at  leiist,  doe8  it  seem  a  fluid  pressing 
equally  in  all  directions,  and  conveying  inipressions  received 
over  its  whole  nuiss.  It  is  very  prohahle  that  it  is  this, 
although  the  influenee  conimunieuted  eannot  be  traced  by 
us  beyond  a  eertain  eirele.  lUit  just  as  Aehan's  sin  ' 
affected,  in  GoeFs  estiniate,  the  whole  ciimp  of  Israel,  the 
sin  of  any  individual  inay  seem  to  Him  to  alleet  the  whole  • 
raee  of  maiikind. 

Tlie  view  of   the  Seripture  writcr8   ia  sometimes   not  j 
80  broad.      Tlie  penitent  iii  Ps.  li.  exclaiins :   "  l>ehold,  I 
wa8  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  eoneeivo 
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'me."  His  evil  wa8  so  far  at  least  hereditary.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  exclaiiiied :  "  Woe  is  me !  for  I  aiii  undone ;  for  I 
am  a  mau  of  unelean  lips,  and  I  dwell  amoug  a  people 
of  unelean  lips  "  (ehap.  vi.  5).  He  8hared  in  the  sinfiUness 
of  his  peopla  And  not  to  stop  short  of  the  most  general, 
Job  asks  in  referenee  to  mankind :  "*  Can  a  elean  eome  out 
of  an  unelean?  There  is  not  one"  (xiv.  4).  And  his 
opponent  Eliphaz  asks:  ''Shall  man  be  righteous  with 
6od?  shall  man  be  pure  with  his  Maker?"  (ehap.  iv.  17). 
So  the  Apostle  Paul  r^rds  all  sins  among  mankind  as 
!/  'hut  the  development,  the  details,  of  the  original  wapdirr<ofia 
of  Adam.  All  sin  is  one  sin  of  the  raee.  The  unity  of 
the  raoe  is  a  eonsistent  dootrine  of  the  01d  Testament 
It  was  D*7Kn,  man,  when  created  as  a  single  individuaL  It 
spread  over  the  earth  and  wa8  still  oiKn,  man,  It  wa8 
ne^a  i>3,  all  flesh,  that  had  corrupted  its  way  hefore  the  Flood. 
Mankind  is,  as  a  whole,  eorrupt ;  and,  eorrespon^ing  to  this, 
eaeh  individual  is  unelean.  Smaller  seetions  of  it,  as 
families,  nations,  are  also  sinful,  aud  he  that  is  hom  in 
the  one,  or  helongs  to  the  other,  shares  the  sinfulness, 

As  we  have  seen,  the  01d  Testauient  doe8  not  aserihe 
any  sinfulness  to  the  flesh.  It  often  aserihes  weaknes8 
and  feehleness  to  the  flesh,  i.e,  to  man  as  a  ereature  of 
flesh,  and  deprecate8  God'8  rigid  judgment  of  man  for  this 
reason :  "  Man  that  is  horn  of  woman  is  of  few  days,  and 
f uU  of  trouhle :  .  .  .  and  do8t  Thou  oi^en  Thine  eye8  upon 
8uch  a  one,  and  hringest  me  into  judgment  with  Thee  ? " 
(Job  xiv.  1—3).  But  the  feehleness  is  not  directly  moraL 
Though  teaehing  tliat  evil  is  inherited,  it  doe8  not  appear 
to  RiKieulate  upon  a  condition  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
divi(lual  prior  to  hia  own  vohmtary  aets ;  though  it  seems 
occasionally  to  reeognise  what  is  teclinically  called  habit, 
as  when  Jeremiah  8ay8 :  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  ahove  all 
things,  and  de8perately  wicked  "  (xvii.  9).  It  has  not  yet 
a  general  doctrine  of  human  nature  ^istinet  from  the 
personal  will,  or  from  the  eonerete  instanee  of  the  nature 
as  it  appeiirs  in  the  indivi(lual. 

Probably  the  01d  Testament  does  not  go  the  length 
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of  ofl««/ing  any  rationale  of  the  faet  that  eaeh  inelivitlual  is 
sinful,  l>eyond  oonneeting  him  with  a  sinful  whole.  The 
doctrine  of  impuiatioii  is  a  moral  rationale  of  tbe  siuful 
condition  of  the  individual  when  he  eomes  into  existence, 
and  prior  to  his  own  aets.  And  eertain  things  in  the  01d 
Testament  have  been  fixed  upon  as  sustaining  that  doctrine. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  01d  Testament  offers  any- 
thing  beyond  ju8t  the  historieal  faets  that  Adam  fell  from 
righteousness,  and  that  we  ohserve  his  descendants  univer- 
8cdly  sinful,  as  it  is  said:  "The  wickedness  of  mankind 
heeame  great  upon  the  earth"  (Gen.  vL  5).  And  God 
repented  that  He  had  made  mankind ;  and  He  resolved 
to  destroy  mankind ;  and  then  He  determined  no  more 
to  desti*oy  inankind,  though  the  imagination  of  the  heart 
of  mankind  was  only  evil  from  its  youth.  Passages  like 
that  in  the  law :  "  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  Him"  (Ex.  xx.  5),  and  oeeurrenees  like  the 
de8truction  of  the  whole  dependent8  and  family  of  Korah 
along  with  him  (Num.  xvi.),  are  U8ually  cited  as  analogies. 
They  seem,  however,  to  fail  ju8t  at  the  point  where  the 
analogy  is  wanted.  They  al!brd  insUine^s  of  persons, 
themselves  innoeent  of  a  pirtieular  siu,  sutfering  from 
their  eonneetion  with  the  person  guilty  of  the  sin.  But, 
of  eourse,  the  whole  life  of  mankind  is  fuU  of  instanees 
of  this.  The  point  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  moral  or  judicial  explanation  of  the  sinfulness 
of  all  individuals  of  mankind,  lies  in  the  idea  that  Adam 
wa8  the  legal  representative  of  all  the  individual8  of  the 
raee,  eaeh  of  whom,  therefore,  is  held  guilty  of  Adam's 
sin,  and  his  eorrupt  nature  is  due  to  his  own  offenee  of 
which  he  wa8  guilty  in  his  representative.  This  is  the 
moral  8ide.  The  individuar8  ph^sieal  eonneetion  with 
Adam  is  only  the  ehaunel  through  which  this  moral  law 
takes  effeet.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  presents  merely  the  ph^sieal  unity,  without  yet 
exhibiting  any  prineiple. 

The  question  is  of  interest  as  to  what  was  the  idea  in 
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the  01d  TofiUuneut  wheii  it  wa8  8aid  that  the  iniquities  of 
the  fathers  vvere  visite^  upoii  the  children,  or  that  the 
fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  ehiklren's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  (Jer.  xxxi.  29);  or  in  sueh  a  eiise  as  that  of  Korah 
and  his  children  and  dependent8.  The  01d  Testament 
idea  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tho  idea  of  repre- 
sentation.  The  idea  of  representation  implies  that  the 
de8cendants  are  held  guilty  of  the  representative's  aet. 
There  is  no  sign  of  this  idea.  The  eoneeption  wa8  rather 
this.  The  father  or  head  wa8  alone  had  in  view.  The 
children  or  dependent8  were  embraced  in  him ;  they  were 
his,  were  part  of  him.  When  the  ehastiseinent  embraGed 
them  it  wa8  only  in  order  conipletely  to  comprehend  him ; 
when  it  pursued  his  descendants,  it  wa8  really  still  pursuing 
him  in  his  de8cendants.  That  is,  as  yet  the  father  or  head 
aloiie  wa8  tliought  of,  the  plaee  or  right  of  the  children  or 
depeudeiita  as  inde]>eiideiit  individual8  wa8  not  adverted  to. 
In  short,  the  eoneeption  was  really  the  same  kind  of  eon- 
eeption  ii^  that  according  to  whicli  the  eovenant  of  Jehovah 
wa8  vvith  the  nation  as  a  vvhole.  That  this  was  the  idea 
api>ears  froni  a  passage  in  Job  xxl  17—20.  Oisputing 
with  his  friends,  who  iuaintained  that  a  man  wa8  alway8 
chastised  for  his  sins,  au(l  that  great  sutlerings  were  proofs 
of  great  sins,  Job  drew  attention  to  the  faet  that  often- 
tiines  the  siiiner  esc^aped  all  punishment.  How  often  is 
the  cau(lle  of  the  wicked  put  out?  Theie  is  no  sueh 
universal  law.  To  which  his  friends  replied  :  "  God  layeth 
up  his  ini(iuity  for  his  chil(lren."  If  he  eseapes  himself,  his 
children  sull'er.  To  vvhieh  Job  replies :  "  Let  his  own 
eye8  see  his  ^estruetion :  for  what  eoneern  lias  he  in  his 
house  after  liim  ? "  The  argument  of  both  parties  iinplies 
that  the  visitation  of  the  father's  sins  upon  the  children 
wa8  regar(led  as  a  punishment  of  the  father.  And  the 
argumeiit  of  Job  is  that  as  sueh  it  fails ;  the  father 
ese^ipes,  for  he  has  iio  eoneern  in  his  hoiise  after  him,  and 
no  kiiovvle(lge  of  it. 

The  argunient  of  Job  doos  not  l(3ad  hini  to  fiiul  fault 
vvith  the  8uppo8ed  providential  law  on    the   seore   of   its 
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injii8tice ;  be  argues  that  it  is  no  ease  of  piini.shing  tho 
aetual  sinner.  It  is  at  onee  i)erceived  that  Joh*s  argunient 
iniplies  that  to  his  niintl  tlie  father  and  the  eliildren  are 
di8tinct, — the  ehiklren  are  independent  persons, — and  what 
touehes  them  does  not  toueh  the  father. 

Of  eourse,  the  proverh  referred  to  ahove  is  a  way  of 
expre8sing  the  idea  that  the  ealamities  of  the  end  of  the 
State  and  the  Exile  were  due  to  the  sins  of  fonner 
generations — the  fathers,  perhaps  the  generation  under 
Manasseh.  In  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  how- 
ever,  the  8upposed  providential  law  is  repudiated  ou 
aeeount  of  its  inju8tice.  Jeremiah  touehes  the  question 
lightly,  8aying  merely  that  the  law,  the  fathers  ate  sour 
grapes,  and  the  ehiMren's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  shall  no 
more  prevail  in  the  new  di8i)en«ition :  he  that  eats  sour 
grapes,  his  own  teeth  shall  bo  set  on  edge.  But  Ezekiel 
enters  into  the  question  fully.  He  sets  it  forth  in  every 
possihle  form,  especially  in  ehaps.  xiv.  and  xviii.,  of  w]iich 
the  sum  is  this :  *  If  a  righteous  man  have  an  inipenitent 
Bon,  the  son  will  not  l>e  8aved  by  his  father's  righteousness : 
he  shall  8urely  die.  And  if  a  sinful  father  heget  an  obedient 
son,  the  son  shall  not  die  for  his  father's  iniquity ;  he  shall 
as  8urely  live  as  his  father  shall  die.  If  a  onee  righteous 
man  tum  away  from  his  righteousnoss  .  .  .  his  righteousness 
shall  not  be  remembered ;  in  his  sin  that  he  has  8inned,  he. 
shall  die.  And  again,  if  a  wicked  man  turn  away  from  his 
sins  and  do  that  which  is  right,  lie  shall  live.  .  .  .  All  souls 
are  mine,  saith  the  Lord ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also 
the  soul  of  tlie  son  is  mine :  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die.  .  .  .  The  son  shall  not  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  ini(|uity  of  the  son.  .  .  . 
Therefore  I  will  judge  you,  0  house  of  Israel,  every  man 
accordmg  to  his  ways.' 

The  teaehing  of  the  prophet  is  intended,  first  of  all,  to 
eomfort  his  hrothren  of  the  Exile.  Tliey  thought  they 
were  under  the  pressure  of  an  iron  law,  suflering  for  the 
sins  of  their  fathers,  en(luring  a  penalty  which  must  be 
exhau8ted,  whatever  their  own  state  of  mind  and  condu.Qtk 
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inight  be.  Aud  they  stoo^l  iu  deapaii"  hefore  this  speetre 
of  au  irreversihle  de8tiuy :  "  Our  trausgressious  aud  our 
sius  be  upou  us,  aud  we  piue  away  iu  them,  how  then 
8hould  we  Hve  ?  Say  unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  have  no  pleasure  iu  the  death  of  him  that  dieth  *'  (Ezek. 
xxxiii.  10,  11).  But  the  prophet  takes  oeeasion  to  go  very 
mueh  fui'ther,  and  to  teaeh  the  freedom  and  the  respon- 
8ibihty  immediately  to  6od  of  the  individual — ^not  only  his 
freedom  froui  all  con8equeuces  of  the  aetions  of  others,  but 
also  his  freedom  within  the  liniits  of  his  own  lifa  No 
mau,  as  regard8  his  relation  to  God,  is  the  vietim  of  a 
destiuy  out8ide  of  him ;  and  no  mau  is  the  vietim  of  a 
de8tiuy  creiited  by  his  own  past  life.  Eefore  God,  and  in 
relation  to  lliui,  eaeh  inau  is  a  free  moral  agent,  at  liberty 
to  deternnue ;  aud,  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  detennine,  so  the 
dnty  of  deteruiiuing  lies  upou  hiui  aud  eannot  be  shifted. 

This  is  all  the  doctrine  the  proi^het  is  intere8ted  in 
teaehing.  Modern  writer8  have  ridiculed  this  teaehing  of 
Ezekicl,  as  if  lie  imagined  that  humau  life  wa8  not  a  eon- 
tiuuous  thiug,  but  could  be  eut  up  into  seetious  having  no 
moral  dependence  on  one  auother ;  and  that  God  treated  a 
man  just  according  to  the  pirtieular  franie  in  which  He 
found  hini  at  the  momeut,  witli  no  rcgjird  to  his  past. 
Rnt  this  hardly  doe8  the  prophet  justice.  To  under8tand 
liiin  we  inust  look  at  his  eireumstanees,  the  ban  under 
which  the  people  were  lying,  due  to  the  past,  and  the 
former  eoneeptions  prevailing  among  the  peopla  Hia 
teaehing  is  part  of  the  new  sense  of  the  freedoin  of  the 
individnal,  aud  the  wortli  and  plaee  of  the  siugle  i^erson, 
which  was  due  to  this  age.  This  truth  is  a  geueral  one. 
We  know,  in(leed,  how  near  external  eireuinstanees  eome 
toward8  ereating  a  destiny  for  niauy  meu ;  and  we  also 
kiiow  how  eaeh  is  in  danger  of  forging  a  destiuy  for  hiui- 
self  iu  the  future  by  his  life  iu  tlie  past.  Yet  iu  spite  of 
all  this  the  truth  which  the  propliet  was  interested  iu 
teaehiug  remaius  true — meu  have  a  persoual  relatiou  to 
God  which  is  uot  conditioned  by  the  aets  of  otliers ;  and 
there  is  a  per8onaUty  in  eaeli  which  ean  be  distiuguished 
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in  some  measure  from  his  own  nature ;  and  however  mueh 
his  past  may  influenee  his  nature,  and  even  his  personalit^, 
yet  the  personality  ean  take  up  a  new  position  toward8 
God,  and  thus  gradually  overeome  even  tho  evil  of  its  own 
nature. 

This  is  what  the  prophet  was  interested  in  teaehing. 
It  is  too  tnie  that  no  man  eau  sin  without  the  sin  reaeting 
upon  his  nature,  leaving  an  impriut  upon  it,  and  in  some 
way  eufeehling  it.  And  thus  as  by  a  law  overy  man  hears 
his  own  sin.  Yet  ean  this  be  Siiid  to  be  the  only  sense  in 
which  sin  might  have  to  be  bome  ?  Are  there  not  a 
multitude  of  other  ways  in  which  we  might  liave  to  bear 
sin,  besides  this  reflex  influeuee  of  sin  ou  the  nature  ?  And 
are  we  not,  when  forgiven  sin  by  6od,  freed  from  having 
to  bear  it  in  these  other  way8  ? 

It  is  true  that  His  forgiveness  does  not  in  itself  free 
us  from  having  to  bear  it  in  this  reflex  way.  But  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  mistake  to  8up{X)8e  the  law8  of  mind  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  rigidity  as  ph^sieal  laws.  For  the  moral 
nature  is  of  sueh  a  sort  that  it  ean  draw  in  evil  itself  into 
the  category  of  remedial  iufluenees,  and  thus  our  very 
moral  enfeehlement  heoonies  a  means  of  eausing  us  to 
have  more  eonstant  reeourse  to  the  strengtli  admini8tered 
by  God.  St.  Paul  glorie(l  in  liis  infirmity,  heeause  God's 
strength  wa8  made  perfeet  in  liis  weaknes8  (2  Gor.  xii.  9). 
And  80  even  with  auother  inevitahle  evil  con8equence  of  sin, 
to  wit,  remoi-se  and  its  pain — the  moral  nature  is  eapahle 
of  drawing  that,  too,  in  amoug  things  that  are  reme(lial,  just 
as  was  the  ease  with  St.  Paurs  remorse  that  he  i)ersecuted 
the  Ghureh  of  God.  This  sense  of  remorse  magnified  to 
him  the  mercy  of  Go(l — "  that  in  me  ])rimarily,  ahove  all 
others,  He  uiight  8how  His  long-suffering  "  (1  Tim.  i.  16). 
And  in  other  way8.  So  that  even  the  effeets  of  our  past 
evil  may  be  dniwn  iu  aniong  the  remedial  measures  that 
minister  to  our  general  gofUiness. 

Of  (ioui-se,  there  are  tw()  (|uesti()n8:  (1)  the  relation  of 
the  in(livi(hial  |)ers()nallty  to  Go»l — wiiat  nii^ht  be  (Uille(l 
the  spiritual  relation ;  (2)  the  external  hi8tory  or  life  of 
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the  in(livirlual  i^ei-Hon.  Ezekiel  is  niainl^  interesteel  in  the 
lirHt.  liut  he  niav  not  vet  liave  <li«entAn<rled  the  two 
(|U(jHtifinH  fmni  one  another.  The  i>oint  wa8  never  elearlv 
un(lei-Ht(KHl  in  iHiuel.  It  wa8  felt  that  the  second  ^uestion 
inuHt  ahvavH  he  reH<»lve<l  in  torms  <»f  the  tirst — felieity  or 
iulv^'i-sitv.  So  far  an  the  prophet  E/.ekiel  is  coneenied,  he 
in  ('on('(*nie(l  niainlv  with  the  spiritual  relation  of  the 
iiKliviflual  to  (ji)d,  The  outer  relation  he  teaehes  will 
(M)rreHjM)n(l  to  this.  Ilis  feeling  is  that  he  is  8tanding 
liefore  a  new  a^e,  when  the  spiritual  relation  will  realise 
itself  alno  vinihl}' ;  the  righteous  shall  *  live/  life  heing 
that  which  wc  e^ill  life  in  the  final  state. 

•    Froni  the  01d  Testament,  then,  so  mueh  ean  be  estah- 
liHhed,  nainely : 

First,  that  the  human  raee  is  in  God'8  estimation  a 
unity — as  nnieh  ho  now  as  it  wa8  when  it  wa8  8ummed  up 
in  A(lain,  whoHe  aets,  of  eourae,  were  the  aets  of  humanity. 

Sec()n(ly  that  nin  is  as  mueh  a  unity  as  humamty,  and 
that  as  the  one  iiian  develope(l  into  millions,  the  one  sin 
multi])li(3(l  into  inillionH  of  sinful  aets ;  hut  the  irapairrtoiia 
of  A(lam  wjiH  wliat  all  the  while  abounded.  Humanity  is 
one,  itH  nin  is  one. 

T/iinl,  that  thus  when  any  one  sins,  it  is  humanity  that 
HiiiH  ;  it,  whic,h  in  one,  ])ropagate8  its  one  flin.  But,  of  eourse, 
that  (locH  not  tiik(;  avvay  from  the  other  truth  that  the 
in(livi(lual  ninner  in  guilty  of  his  individual  aet.  The 
in(livi(iu{il  A(lam  waH  guilty  of  Iuh  sin. 

F<rurf.h,  the  nin  of  Adam  heing  the  sin  of  the  raeo, 
tliti  (liHj»l('aHui(^  of  G()d  against  the  raee  followed,  and  the 
]HMialty.  So  when  any  one  in  the  raee  Hins,  it  is  a  mani- 
f(;HtJiti()n  of  the  nin  of  the  rac(»,  aiul  will  ])e  chastised  ui>on 
tlie  raee.  The  ehastiHement  mav  not  extend  over  all  the 
raee,  hut  only  ]M.*rha])8  over  Home  ])art,  i.r.  not  over  all  the 
in(livi(lualH.  But  it  will  exteii(l,  in  general,  over  many 
nior^»  than  are  personally  guilty.  It  is  a  ehastisement  of 
the  raee.  Tlui  j)ersonH  ehastis^H]  are  not  as  indivirluals 
h(}l(l  guilty  ('f  th(j  sinful  aetH.  l>ut  tlie  unity  whieh  we 
know  as  humanity  is  held  guilty  of  them.     The  aet  wa8 
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an  expre88ion  of  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  it  ealls  down  a         > 
iudgment  on  the  world. 

Fifthy  of  eourse,  the  ixjrson  who  comniitted  the  sin  is 
as  an  individual  guilty  of  the  sin,  and  the  judgment  which 
falls  on  him  falls  on  him  as  an  nulivi^ual  siuner.  But  is 
there  not  a  twofold  treatment  of  the  human  raee,  a  tre^it- 
ment  of  it  as  a  unity,  eaeh  individual  heing  f^art  of  it  and 
aeting  as  part,  aud  therefore  for  the  whole,  and  the  eon- 
8equence8  of  liis  aets  falling  u{K)n  the  whole ;  and  a  treat- 
ment  of  it  as  individual8,  when  the  individual  is  dealt  with 
for  himself  ? 

The  further  eoneliision  to  which  the  passages  of  the 
01d  Testament  lead  us  are  these :  first,  that  what  is  speei- 
fically  called  original  sin  is  taught  there  very  di8tinctly, 
i.e.  "  that  eorruption  of  inan's  whole  nature  which  is  eom- 
monly  called  original  sin,"  and  that  it  is  also  taught  that 
this  sin  is  inherited ;  seeonā,  that  no  explanation  is  given 
in  the  01d  Testament  of  the  rationale  of  this  inherited 
eoiTuption  l>eyond  the  assumption  that  the  raee  is  a  unity, 
and  eaeh  memher  of  the  raee  is  siuful  heeiuise  the  raee 
is  sinful.  In  other  word8,  in  eonformitv  with  the  01d 
Testament  point  of  vicw  the  iudividual  man  is  less  referred 
to  than  the  raee. 

The  question,  What  is  the  explauation  of  an  individual 
eorrupt  hefore  auy  voluutary  aet  of  his  own  ?  does  not  seem 
raiseii  in  the  01d  Testament.  When  raise^,  as  it  has  very 
mueh  heeu,  various  answer8  have  been  propounded  to  it 
Some,  e.g.y  .Fulius  Mūller  in  his  work  on  The  Christian 
ōoetrine  o/  Sin,  have  had  reeourse  to  a  pre-existent  state 
to  explain  it.  Miiller  feels  that  sueh  a  thiug  neeils  ex- 
planation ;  punishment  implies  auteccdeut  guilt.  This 
guilt  must  liave  heeu  coutracted  antecedently  to  this  life, 
for  the  puuislimeut  is  seen  in  the  earliest  stiiges  of  the 
present  state  of  exi8teuce.  It  must  have  heeu  eon- 
tracted,  therefore,  he  thiuks,  in  a  previous  condition  of 
existeiice. 

The  same  ditlionlty  has  ])ceu  felt  by  all  thiukers.  Aud 
an  explauatiou  souiewh{it  similar  is  the  geuei*ally  accepted 
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ono  amoDg  ortho(lox  theologians.     Miiller  teaehes  an  aetual 

pre-exi8tence.     They   teaeh  a    legal    pre-exi8teuee   of   the 

indivi(lual — a    pre-exi8tence    in    the    person    of   one   who 

repre8entecl  theni,  and  for  who8e  aets  they  are  responsihle, 

and  the  (lonse^uenees  of  who8e  aets  they  eaeh   hear.     I 

think  thi8  way  of  eo:plainiiuj  the  difficulty  doe8  not  oeeur 

in  the  01d  TeHtanient,  for  the  difficHUy  d(XJ8  not  seem  to 

oeeur  there.     Thei-e  is,  indeed,  vciy  mueh  in  the  way  of 

dealing  with  men  which  this  way  of  explanation  fastens 

ujx)n  as  favoui-ahle  to  itself.     Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  there 

he  anything  rcally  favourahle.     For  every  ease  seems  to 

differ  ju8t  in  the  point  where  it  ought  to  agree.     The  01d 

Testament   8how8   innumerahle   eases  of   men   who  suffer 

for  the  sins  of  othei's,  without,  however,  these  sins  heing 

imputcd  to  tliem  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  they 

do  8uffer  for  them.     But  this  theory  explain8  their  suffer- 

ing  l)y  the  previous  imputiition   of   the   guilt  of  the  sin. 

In   the   01d   Tentament    the    imputation   of   sin  and    the 

suffering   of   its   eonseeiuenees  are  the  same   thing — it  is 

nowherc  more  than  a  l>eing  involveel  in  the  eonse^uenees 

of  the  sin ;  in  this  theory  imputation  of  the  sin  is  distinct 

from  the  suHering  of  its  c()nsequences,  antecedent  to  it,  and 

the  C4iu8e  of  it.     In  the  01d  Testament  the  explanation 

of   the  suffering  is  the  unity  of  man,  or  the  unity  of  a 

family,  or  the  unity  of  a  nation,  or,  at  least,  some  pieee 

of   humanity  which  is   an   organism ;   in   this   theory  the 

explanation  is  the  legal  representation  by  one  of  all  those 

individual8    who    suffer    on    aeeount    of    him.      The    two 

theories  proceed  on  ditVerent  eoueeptions  of  humanity. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  01d  Testament  raises  the 
question  which  is  di8cu8se(l  under  the  terms  ereationism 
and  Traduciani»m,  i.e,  the  que8tion  whether  the  soul  of 
(5ach  individual  be  a  work  directly  of  the  l)ivinc  hand  or 
l)c  proj)agated  like  the  l)ody.  But  the  an8wer  on  01d 
Testtiment  ground  would,  I  think,  cert4iinly  be  in  favour  of 
Traducianisni, — although  tlie  01(1  Tostameiit  way  of  re- 
pr(\s(Miting  all  r(»siil(s  as  inini('(lijit<j  elVeets  <»f  the  l)ivine 
uctivity   niight   eiuise  a  phraseol()gy   distinctly   ei'eationaL 
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But  8uch  a  phra8eology  would  apply  to  the  body  as  well 
as  the  soul.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  6od  is  repre- 
sented  as  the  Father  of  spirits  oftener  than  the  Greator 
directly  of  the  body;  but  that  arises  from  the  greater 
8imilarity  of  the  spirit  to  God,  and  the  natural  referring 
of  it,  therefore,  immediately  to  Him.  But  unque8tionably 
Seripture  represents  God  as  forming  the  body  directly,  e,g. 
in  Fs.  cxxxix.,  as  well  as  the  soul. 

And  if  the  general  inferenee  from  tho  01d  Testament 
would  be  in  favour  of  Tra^ueianism  there  are  some  speeial 
faets  that  go  in  the  same  diroction.  We  notiee  three, 
namely : 

1.  This  very  doctrine  of  inherited  sin,  so  distinctly  an 
01d  Testament  doctrine. 

2.  The  kind  of  representation  employed  when  the 
ci*eation  of  woman  is  de8cribed.  She  is  taken  out  of  man  ; 
there  was  no  hreathing  into  her  nostrils  of  the  hreath 
of  life :  in  body  and  soul  she  is  of  the  man.^ 

3.  The  way  of  looking  at  things  which  appears  in  the 
history  of  ereation  iu  general.  It  had  an  ahsolute  end 
in  man.  God  rested  from  all  His  works  which  He  had 
made  in  ereation.  Heneeforth  ereative  activity  eease^. 
In  the  one  man  was  ereakā  all  the  raee — it  is  but  a 
deYelopment  of  him. 

2.   T?ie  Gonseimisness  of  Sin. 

We  have  noticed  the  terms  oxpres8ing  the  idea  of  sin 
in  Israel.     Of  these  the  term  y?*B  perhaps  wa8  the  one 

^  It  is  o«rtain1y  to  be  ezi>ecte(l  tliat  Seriptnre  will  not  stop  short  of 
rnpplyiDg  some  rationale  of  tlie  faet  tkat  men  are  bom  with  a  propensit^  to 
depTavity,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  disability  aDd  evil  with  which  eaeh 
ifl  afflicted,  and  of  which  there  mnst  be  some  eiplanation.  It  may  be  the 
ease  that  the  01d  Testamont  docs  not  give  any  explanation  fnrther  than 
insisting  upon  the  unity  of  the  raee,  and  indicating  that  men  reeeive  from 
their  parents  the  eorrupt  nature  they  possess,  and  that  this  proeess  of 
roeeption  mounts  up  to  Adam.  The  expectation  is  raised  that  Seripture 
subseqnent  to  the  01d  Testament  wi11  anal^se  this  unity  of  tlie  raee,  and 
that  the  anal^sis  will  make  it  appear  not  to  bo  a  physical  unity,  but  a 
moral  one. 
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that  went  most  to  the  root  of  the  eoneeption,  that  sin  wa8 
defection  from  Goel. 

The  propliets,  heing  praetieal  teaehers,  naturally  refer 
to  sin  as  it  8how8  itself  in  the  life  of  the  people.  They 
have  no  oeeasion  to  speeulate  on  it8  origin,  or  on  its  funda- 
mental  idea.  They  regard  it  as  universal.  Even  Isaiah 
8ay8  of  himself ,  "  I  am  a  man  of  unelean  lips."  And  if  we 
ohserve  a  progress  in  their  idea8  of  it,  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  inward  view  of  it.  They  direct  attention  moro 
to  the  state  of  mind  which  the  external  sinful  aet  implies.^ 

It  was  less  easy  for  them,  dealing  with  the  community, 
to  reaeh  the  profoundest  thoughts  of  it.  In  Amos,  the  sins 
mentioned  are  chiefly  those  of  men  against  men.  But 
Hosea,  through  his  profoiind  personifieation  of  the  eom- 
munity  as  the  spouse  of  Jehovah,  is  enabled  to  exhibit  the 
state  of  the  heart  of  the  people,  its  alienation  from  the 
Lord.  No  prophet  has  auything  higher  to  8ay  than  what  he 
8ays,  eitlier  on  the  8ide  of  Jeh()vah  or  on  that  of  the  i^eople. 
For,  as  Jehovah'8  nuud  toward  the  comnmnity  is  that  of 
love,  the  mind  of  the  comniuuity  has  turiied  away  from 
Him  iii  alieiiation  of  affeetion  aiul  cousequent  outward  sin. 
Here  it  is  no  more  external  aets  on  either  8ide  that  aro 
thought  of  by  the  prophet.  It  is  the  relation  of  two  minds, 
mind  and  iniud  ;■  love  on  Jehovah's  part,  and  alienation  of 
affeetion  on  the  part  of  the  coiinnuiiity.  These  ideas  which 
Hosea  struek  run  iiiore  or  less  througli  all  the  prophets. 

In  Isiiiah  we  look  for,  and,  of  eourse,  find,  an  inde- 
pendeiit  view.  His  thought  of  God  is  not  that  of  Hosea, 
neither,  therefore,  is  liis  idea  of  sin  tlie  sanie.  To  him 
Jeliovah  is  the  Sovereign,  Kadosh,  the  traii8cendent  God, 
who,  however,  contradiction  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  Kedosh 

*  It  is  prohahle  tliat  sins  of  ignoraneo  were  properly  siieh  ofTenoes  as 
were  ineviUihle,  owing  to  tlie  limitations  anil  fniilties  of  tho  hnnian  mind. 
The  i(lca  is  exj»n\sso(l  accuratoly  in  Ezek.  xlv.  20,  wherc  the  sin-oifering  is 
nia«le  "for  cvery  oiie  that  erreth,  anel  for  him  that  is  8iini»le"— that  is,  for 
ina<lvertoiit  hroaehes  of  law  (lue  to  the  limitations  of  the  human  miiui  in 
general,  or  to  tho  natnral  slowno.ss  of  indiviiluals.  Hut  it  waH  no(ressary  in 
praetiee  to  extend  tho  idea  over  soiuo  oll'euues  scaix:cly  eouiiug  under  it 
origiually. 
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Yisrad,  the  holy  One  of  Israel, — who,  as  the  Second  Isaiah 
expre88e8  it,  inhahits  eternity  and  dwell8  "  in  the  high  and 
holy  plaee  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  eontrite  and  humhle 
spirit"  (Ivii.  15).  Gorrespon^ing  to  his  idea  of  God  is 
his  idea  of  sin  in  man.  This  idea  is  equally  inward  with 
that  of  Hosea,  hut  it  has  another  complexion.  Sin  is 
priāe.  Henee  Jehovah  has  a  day  against  every  one  that 
is  proud  and  lofty — "the  lofty  looks  of  man^  shall  be 
humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down, 
and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day"  (ii.  11). 
He  has  nourishe^  and  hrought  up  children,  and  they  have 
rebelled  against  Him  (ehap.  i.).  It  is  but  another  aspeet 
of  this  idea  when  he  ealls  their  sin  want  of  faith :  "  If  ye 
will  not  helieve,  ye  shall  not  be  e8tablished  "  (vii.  9).  And 
but  another  aspeet  of  it  still,  when  he  eharges  the  people 
with  iusensibility  to  the  Divine ;  people  who8e  hearts  were 
*  fat,'  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  *  shut '  (vi.  1 0). 
Throughout  the  prophets,  sin  is  estimated  iu  its  relation 
to  Jehovah,  and  eaeh  prophet's  eoueeption  of  it  varies  witli 
his  eoneeption  of  Jehovah.  Yet  though  it  wa8  ditticult 
to  reaeh  so  inward  a  eoneeption  of  sin,  when  the  eom- 
munity  wa8  the  moral  subject  or  unit,  it  is  evident  from 
these  expression8  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea  how  profoundly 
inward  their  idea8  were,  and  how  far  from  true  it  is  to 
say  that  they  refer  only  to  extornal  aets,  and  take  no  note 
of  the  condition  of  the  mind  or  affeetions.  "  They  draw 
near  unto  Me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from 
Me"(l8a.  xxix.  13). 

God  in  His  providence  hroke  up  the  outward  form  of 
the  community.  It  ceased  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  was  no  more  a  ^uestion  of  its  relation  as  a  community 
to  Jehovah,  and  of  external  conduct  as  a  community.  The 
fiietors  now  heeame  different.  They  were  Jehovah  and  the 
iudividuals.  The  national  existence  wa8  iuterrupted,  tho 
national  serviee  in  a  foreign  land  wa8  impraetieahle.  There 
was  nothing  now  bctween  the  single  personal  heart  and  the 
Lord.  It  may  even  seem  a  strong  thing  to  8ay,  but  this  event, 
the  hreaking  up  of  the  national  existen.CQ,  ^^  \b&  ^gL^e»^»^ 
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step,  next  to  the  eaUing  of  Israel,  toward8  Chri8tianity. 
It  revolutionised  men's  eoneeption  of  religion.  It  made 
it,  as  no  doubt  it  had  to  some  extent  been  alwa7S,  a  thing 
exclu8ively  personaL  No  doubt  the  idea  of  the  eommunit^ 
remained  an  idea.  It  is  this  idea  that  p1ays  so  8plendid  a 
r61e  in  the  8econd  half  of  Isaiah,  under  the  name  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord — the  idea,  which  wa8  not  merely  an 
idea,  but  had  a  nueleus  of  godly  individual8,  e8pecially  in 
Babylon,  to  whi«h  it  attached  itself ;  over  which,  if  I  ean 
8ay  80,  it  hung  like  a  hright  canopy,  a  heavenly  mirage 
reflected  from  the  kemel  of  the  people  on  earth.  This 
ideal  Israel  could  not  die ;  8o  far  from  dying,  it  possesae^, 
in  Jehovah'8  ealling  of  it  and  holding  it  fast  by  the  right 
hand  of  His  righteousness,  a  vitality  which  8hould  yet  im- 
part  life  to  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  people,  and 
reeonstitute  them  as  out  of  the  grave  into  a  new  nation. 
But  ere  that  timo  nothing  held  them  together  except  theii* 
individual  faith. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Jeremiah  8tand8,  who  ^espairs 
of  the  conimunity  as  it  now  is,  as  all  the  prophets  do, 
but  w^ho  looks  forward  to  a  new  Ohureh  of  6od  made 
up  of  memhers,  gathered  together  one  to  one  by  an 
operation  of  Jehovah  with  eaeh.  Henee  Jeremiah'8  idea 
of  sin  is  not  only  national,  but  profoimdly  personal: 
"  The  heart  is  deceitful  ahove  all  things,  and  de8perately 
wicked "  (xvii.  9) ;  "  this  people  hath  a  revolting  and  a 
rehellious  heart"  (v.  23);  the  house  of  Israel  are  "un- 
circunici8ed  in  heart**  (ix.  26);  "I  will  give  them  a  heart 
to  know  Me  "  (xxiv.  7)  ;  "  Bles8ed  is  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  the  Lord  ...  I,  the  Lord,  seareh  the  heart,  I  try  the 
reins  "  (xvii.  7,  10) ;  "I  will  write  .  .  .  My  law  upon  their 
heart"  (xxxL  33).  And  the  reeonstruetion  which  sueh  a 
prophet  looks  forward  to,  or  which  is  looked  forward  to  in 
the  8ccond  half  of  Isiiiah,  is,  so  far  as  its  moral  and  religious 
eharaeter  goes,  nothiiig  short  of,  and  iiothing  else  than, 
Chri8tianity.  These  prophets  expcct  it  soou.  Tliey  eouple 
it  with  the  reHtoralion  froni  exile  ;  thcy  hring  it  down  upou 
a  condition   of  the   world   extcrnally  resemhling   that  in 
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their  own  day.  We  have  to  elistinguish  between  their 
religioiis  thoughts  theinselves  and  their  ideal  reeonstruetions 
of  the  extemal  world.  These  were  eonstruetions  which, 
living  in  that  aneient  world,  they  had  to  make ;  for  no 
other  materials  were  at  their  hand.  But  the  ideas  which 
they  expre8sed  through  their  great  fahries  of  imagination 
abide,  the  inheritanee  of  all  the  age&  They  huilt  on  the 
true  foundation  gold,  silver,  preeious  stonea  Time  waste8 
even  these  costly  but  earthly  fahries,  and  we,  as  we  live  age 
after  age,  have  to  replaee  them  with  materials  to  serve  our 
use,  which  shall  probably  decay  too,  and  future  generations 
will  have  to  body  out  the  eternal  ideas  in  other  materials. 
But  the  ideas  are  etemaL 

Here  we  see  that,  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  sin  is 
idolatry,  or  serviee  of  Jehovah  of  a  kind  that  profaned  His 
holy  name ;  that,  in  the  sphere  of  speeeh,  truth  is  right- 
eousness,  and  sin  falsehooā ;  that,  in  the  sphere  of  eivil  lif e, 
justice  is  righteousness,  and  sin  is  iiifustiee,  want  of  eon- 
sideration,  also  evil  speaking,  and  mueh  else ;  and  that,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  mind  of  man,  sin  is  warU  o/  sincerity, 
either  towards  God  or  towards  men,  guUe;  purity,  the 
opposite  to  this,  heing  purity  of  heart,  8implicity,  openness, 
genuineness.  The  01d  Testament  teaehing  regarding  sin 
does  not  differ  from  the  teaehing  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  probably  there  is  less  approaeh  towards  generalis- 
ing  and  to  statement  in  the  form  of  eategoriea  The  01d 
Testament  is  so  entirely  of  a  practically  religioos  nature, 
that  deduction8  of  a  general  kind  are  not  quite  easy  to 
make. 

Perhaps  we  acquire  a  hetter  idea  of  the  eonseiousness 
of  sin  in  the  mind  of  01d  Testament  saints  from  some 
eontinuous  passages  than  by  any  induction  ba8ed  on 
individual  terms.  And  there  is  no  more  remarkahle 
pieture  of  the  oonseiousness  of  sin  in  Israel  than  that 
shown  in  Ps.  li.  The  tradition  preserved  in  the  heading 
of  the  Psalm  is  that  it  is  by  David.  Modem  writei-s  are 
inclined  to  hring  it  lower  down.  For  our  present  purpose 
this  que8tion  is  not  of  importanea     We  leam  more  from 
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8uch  a  pieture  of  the  feelings  of  an  inclividual  mind 
in  regard  to  the  thoughts  of  sin  in  Israel  than  we  could 
from  any  investigation  into  the  nieaning  of  the  mere  terms 
by  which  sin  is  de8cribeA  My  impression  of  the  Pfialm 
is  that  it  eontains  only  a  single  prayer,  namely,  that  for 
forgiveness.  The  cry,  "Greate  in  me  a  elean  heart,"  is 
not  a  prayer  for  what  we  eall  renewaL  The  '  heart '  is  the 
eonseienee ;  and  the  prayer  is  that  God  would  by  one  aet  of 
forgiving  graee  ereate,  bring  into  heing,  for  this  penitent  a 
elean  eonseienee,  on  which  Iay  no  blot  either  to  his  feeling 
or  to  God*8  eye. 

The  inain  ])oints  are  these.  The  petitioner  h^ins  his 
prayer  with  whiit  we  might  eall  an  outhurst  of  feeh'ng: 
"  Pity  me,  0  God"  The  cry  lias  been  long  repres8ed ;  his 
feelings  have  chafed  behind  his  cIosed  Ii])S,  demanding  an 
outlet ;  but  he  has  stublK)mly  kept  silenee.  At  last  they 
hreak  through  like  contined  waters — '' P%ty  me,  0  Ood, 
aeeorāing  to  thy  Umng-kināness " ;  then  eomes  a  laying 
bare  of  his  eonseiousness  to  support  his  cry  for  pity. 

First,  he  utters  sueh  expressions  as  these,  "  eleanse  me," 
"  wash  me,"  "  sprinkle  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
elean."  Perhai^s  the  rsalmist  has  here  hefore  his  mind 
what  we  eall  the  pollution  of  sin,  its  evilness  in  itself.  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  stain  on  the  nature  of  man,  a]>art  from 
its  con8equcnces,  and  without  hringing  in  sub8idiary  ideas 
of  its  reliition  to  God  and  of  its  liability  to  punishment. 
And  when  he  si^eaks  of  wa8hing  him  thoroughly,  he  perhape 
Iias  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  eloth  into  which  stains  have 
entered  and  have  dyed  its  very  tissues ;  just  as  in  the  words 
'  eleanse  me '  he  refera  to  the  ^isease  of  leprosy,  a  ^isease 
that  more  than  any  other  almost  is  eonstitutional,  and, 
though  appearing  externally,  pervades  the  whole  body. 
And  very  heautiful  is  the  eontrast  which  he  would  present 
when  forgiven  and  purified :  "  I  shall  be  whiter  than  the 
8now."  Still  I  8hould  not  lay  mueh  stress  on  this,  heeause 
8uch  terms  as  *  wjish,'  ete.,  are  all  used  of  forgiveness. 

Second,  he  8ays :  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ; 
and  in  sin  did  my  niother  eoneeive  ma"     This  sin  is  in- 
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heritcd ;  not  he  alone,  hut  all  ahoiit  hiin  are  sinful.  The 
PHaluiist  (loes  not  plea(l  this  as  an  oxtenuation  of  his  aet, 
hut  rather  as  an  aggravation  of  his  condition.  It  deepen8 
the  darkness  of  his  state  which  he  presents  hefore  the  eye 
of  God,  and  is  an  intensifieation  of  his  plea  for  '  pity.'  In 
opposition  to  this  condition  of  his  he  plaees  what  he  know8 
to  be  the  moral  desire  of  God :  "  Thou  ^esirest  truth  in  the 
inward  parts :  in  the  hidden  part  make  me  to  know  ^is^om." 
He  supports  his  prayer,  l)oth  by  the  desperate  condition  of 
nature  and  conduct  in  which  he  is  himself,  and  by  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  graeious  desire  of  God,  that  no  ereature  of 
His  hand  should  remain,  or  l)e,  in  sueh  a  condition. 

Third,  he  uses  these  expressions :  **  Against  Thee,  Thee 
only,  have  I  sinned.  Hide  Thy  faee  froni  my  sin."  This  is 
an  additi()nal  idea — sin  is  against  God.  The  words  agairut 
Thee  only  niean  against  Thee,  even  Thee ;  as :  "I  will  make 
mention  of  Thy  righteousness,  of  Thine  only,"  that  is,  even  of 
Thine  (Pa  lxxi.  16).  The  words  expres8  the  judgment  of 
the  eonseienee  regarding  sin ;  it  is  against  God.  No  doubt 
you  might  eonfirm  this  judgment  by  refleetion.  All  sins 
are  against  God,  for  God  is  present  in  all  the  laws  that 
regulate  socicty ;  when  we  offend  against  men,  it  is  against 
Him  in  truth  that  we  are  impinging.  He  is  behind  all 
phenomena;  He  is  in  every  hrother  man  whom  we  meet 
Yet  this  is  scarcely  hefore  the  Psalmist.  The  word8  are 
the  expres8ion  of  eonseienee,  which,  when  it  opens  its  eye, 
alway8  beliold8  God,  often  beholds  nothing  but  God.  The 
world  is  empty,  eontaining  but  the  sinner  and  God.  Tlie 
Psalmist  feels  all  else  disappear,  and  there  is  only  the  fuU, 
luminous  faee  of  God  hearing  down  upon  him. 

Fourth,  he  uses  sueh  phrases  as :  **  Gast  me  not  from 
Thy  presenee  ";  "  Take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me,"  and  the 
lika  The  two  e^pressions  mean  mueh  the  sama  God  in 
the  world  is  the  Spirit  of  Gt)d.  The  holy  Spirit  is  the 
name  for  all  godly  aspirations,  as  well  as  for  the  eause  of 
them;  it  is  that  quickened  human  spirit  which  strives 
after  God,  and  it  is  that  Divine  moving  which  eauses  it  to 
8trive,  and  it  is  that  God  even  after  whom  there  is  the 
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fltrifa  Tts  takiug  away  wouI(l  leave  the  soul  withoat  any- 
thing  of  all  thia  Aud  the  Psahnist  by  his  prayer  seenis  to 
imply  tluit  he  had  felt  himself  as  if  on  the  hrink  of  this 
aby88 — his  sin  8eemed  to  him  to  carry  in  it  the  po8sibility 
of  this  cou8equence,  when  he  8houId  be  without  God  in  the 
world. 

These  are  8ome  of  the  thoughts  of  sin  in  the  mind  of 
this  penitent,  eausing  him  to  cry,  Pity  me.  Not  less  pro- 
found  i8  his  concluding  petition :  **  Sestore  to  me  the  joy 
of  Thy  salvation " ;  **  then  will  I  teaeh  transgresaors  Thy 
wayH  " ;  ''  Open  Thou  my  lips ;  and  my  mouth  shall  8how 
forth  Thy  \)YSL\m**  This  is  still  a  prayer  for  forgivenees ; 
but  it  eontaiuH  an  outlook  into  the  Pssilniist's  futura  The 
word8  expres8  the  Psahnist's  idea  of  that  which  shouM  lie 
at  the  hfiHis  of  all  life,  of  any  life — the  sense  of  forgivenees. 
Of  eourse,  he  does  not  mean  by  opening  his  lips,  ^ving  him 
boldneRH  after  his  great  sin  to  eome  hefore  men  with  ex- 
hortaiionfl,  who  might  reply  to  him :  Phy8ician,  heal  thy- 
self.  It  is  not  eourage  to  st^eak,  but  a  theme  of  which  to 
s])eak  to  men  that  he  desires.  There  is  a  singular  sincerity 
in  his  mood  He  eannot,  in  speaking  to  men,  go  beyond 
what  he  has  himself  experienced.  His  words  are :  ''  Blot 
oui  niy  transgressions ;  then  will  I  teaeh  transgressors  Thy 
ways  " — Thy  way  in  forgiving.  "  Open  Thou  my  lips ;  then 
Hhall  my  niouth  8how  forth  Thy  praisa"  "Who  is  a 
Go(l  like  unto  Thee,  pardoning  iniquity?"  By  "open 
my  lips "  he  means  "  enahle  me  to  speak,"  i.e.  through 
impiriing  to  him  the  sense  of  forgiveness. 

TlieH(^  are  some  of  the  thoughts  of  sin — its  poUution ; 
iis  heing  in}ieriied ;  its  heing  in  truth,  whatever  form  it  may 
have  ()utwardly,  against  God ;  its  tendency  to  eneroaeh  upon 
and  Hwallow  up  the  moral  lights  of  the  soul,  till  all  that  ean 
be  called  ihe  11(^1^  Spirit  is  with(lrawn;  and  the  true  idea 
of  a  hfe  in  the  world  and  an  activity  among  men  which  is 
founde(l  on  forgiveness.  And,  of  eourse,  there  is  to  be 
obHorved,  whai  runs  through  all  the  Psalm,  faith  in  God'8 
forgiving  mercy :  "  Have  pity  on  me,  according  to  Thy 
goodnes8:    aeeonling    to    the    multitude    of    Thy    tender 
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mereies,  blot  out  iuy  transgi'essions.'*  Similar  thoughts 
are  eontaiueel  in  mauy  other  passages,  Rueh  a8  1'h.  xxxii. ; 
but  multiplieatiou  of  examples  woukl  not  add  auything 
to  the  poiuts  just  i-eferre^  to. 


VIIL  THE  DOCTBINE  OF  REDEUPTION. 

1.  The  Oovenani, 

The  only  aspeet  uneler  which  Seripture  regard8  the 
eonstitution  of  Israel,  is  its  religious  aspeot.  The  Ismelit- 
ish  State  is  every where  rcgarded  as  a  religious  community ; 
in  other  words,  as  that  which  we  eall  the  kingdom  of  Ciod 
or  of  Jehovah.  To  the  Seripture  writer8  it  has  iio  other 
aspeet  of  interest.  But  under  this  aspeet  they  emhraee 
all  its  fortunes  and  vicis8itude&  These  hdve  all  a  religious 
meaning.  Its  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  its  settlement  in 
Ganaan,  its  peaeeful  abode  there,  and  its  ejectment  out  of 
that  land,  have  all  a  religious  signifieanee.  *  They  expres8 
some  8ide  or  some  aspeet  of  its  relation  to  Jehovah,  God 
of  IsraeL  In  other  word8,  Israel  is  the  people  of  God, 
and  all  that  happens  to  it  illusti-ates  in  some  way  its 
relations  to  God.  This  is  the  fundamental  position  to  be 
taken  in  reaeling  the  Seriptiures,  or  in  any  attempt  to 
understand  them. 

Further,  though  Israel  be  the  people  of  God,  and 
though  it  is  as  the  i^eople  of  God  only  that  it  is  spoken  of 
in  Seripture,  this,  of  eoui-se,  does  not  make  its  extemal  form 
of  no  estimation.  Its  exlernal  form  is  of  the  highest 
consequence,  heeause  it  is  only  through  this  form  that  its 
existence  as  the  people  of  God  is  revealed ;  it  is  through 
this  form  that  its  eonseiousness  of  what  it  was  manifests 
itself;  and  it  is  through  this  form  that  God'8  dealings 
with  it  reaeh  its  heart  and  aet  upon  it,  quite  as  mueh 
as  God  aets  upon  a  man  through  the  vieissitu^es  of 
his  bo<lily  life  and  his  soeial  history.  This  external 
form,  which  it  had  as  a  State  or  people  among  peoples. 
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wa8  not  a  form  essential  to  a  ChuFch  of  God,  bat 
it  wa8  the  form  in  whii5h  the  community  of  God  then 
exi8ted.  Tlie  reasona  why  iUA  gave  it  this  form  to  hegin 
with  may,  8ouie  of  tliem,  lie  deeper  than  we  ean  fathom, 
but  we  ean  see  many  of  them.  In  a  world  whioh  wa8 
idolatrous  all  round,  it  was  well  to  enlist  on  the  8ide  of 
truth,  patriotism  and  popular  8ympathy,  and  national  self- 
eonseiousness  and  honour,  in  order  to  eonserve  the  truth, 
lest  it  shouM  be  di8sipated  and  evaporate  from  the  world, 
if  merely  eonsigne^  to  the  keeping  of  individual&  And, 
no  doubt,  there  were  wider  ^esigns  in  eontemplation,  sueh 
as  to  give  to  the  world  tlie  ideal  of  a  religious  State,  as 
a  niodel  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  strive  after,  and 
to  be  attained  when  the  kingtloms  shall  be  the  Lonl's. 
For  the  soeial  and  eivil  life  of  the  nations  must  yet,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  bc  embraced  under  tlieir  religious  life,  although 
the  one  need  never  be  identified  with  the  other. 

But  perhaps,  in  relieeting  on  this  ^uestion,  this  faet 
Hhould  alway8  be  kept  in  mind,  that  God'8  treatment  of 
men  in  sonie  raeasure  accommodate8  itself  to  the  varying 
state  of  the  world  at  the  tima  At  this  early  time  eaoh 
nation  had  its  own  national  god.  The  national  idea  and 
the  religious  idea  were  clo8ely  united.  Thus  Mieah,  iv.  5, 
Siiy8 :  "  Every  people  walketh  in  the  name  of  his  god,  and 
we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever."  Eeligion,  esi)ecially  among  the  Shemitie  nations, 
was  national.  It  wa8  not  monotheism,  but  monolatry,  or 
partieularism ;  the  nations  worshipped  eaeh  their  own 
goA  So,  perhaps,  this  peculiarity  was  accepted  as  the 
hasis  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Israel.  Through 
this  idea  tlie  people  were  gradually  educated  in  true 
thoughts  of  God.  Their  liistory,  interpreted  by  their  pro- 
plieta,  taught  the  people  how  mueh  greater  Jehovah  wa8 
tlian  the  national  Gtoā  of  Israel.  To  have,  and  to  wor8hip, 
one  God  wa8,  in  itself,  a  great  step  towards  realising  that 
there  wa8  no  God  but  one. 

The  eharaeteristie,  however,  of  the  01d  Testament 
Ghureh   was  found   first   to  lie   hore,  that  all   the   truth 
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reyealed  to  it,  and  all  the  life  manifeste^  in  it,  had  this 
eonerete  and  external  foriii — partly  national  and  partly 
ritual.  The  truth  and  the  life  were  emlx)died.  That  is, 
every  truth  had  a  huU  or  shell  proteeting  it — a  eosmieal 
form  or  form  of  this  world.  The  truth  and  the  life  were 
not  8trictly  spiritual,  but  manifested  always  through  a 
body.  In  other  word8,  the  religion  wa8  in  almost  all 
eases  8ymholised.  And  this  was  partly  that  wherein  the 
inferiority  of  the  01d  Oispensation  lay.  This  condition  of 
inferiority  endured  till  Ghrist  eame,  when  there  passed  over 
the  01d  Testament  a  transformation,  and  it  heeame  new. 
The  spiritual  truths  hroke  through  the  husks  that  had 
been  needful  for  their  proteetion  till  the  tinie  of  their 
maturity  eame,  and  they  8tood  out  in  their  own  power  aa 
universal. 

Another  point  of  inferiority  lay  in  this,  that  the 
truths  had  been  niade  known  pieeemeal,  and  were  not 
understood  in  their  unity.  But  with  Ghrist,  the  scattered 
fragments  eame  together,  bone  to  his  hone,  and  8tood  upon 
their  feet,  organie  bodies,  articulated  and  living.  It  wa8 
the  same  truths  of  religion  which  01d  Testament  writers 
were  revealing,  and  01d  Testanient  saints  helieving  and 
living  by ;  it  eoukl  not  be  any  other,  if  they  were  truths 
of  religion ;  but  the  truths  were  scattered  and  disjointed, 
and  were  not  apprehended  in  their  organie  oneness,  and 
they  were  also  clothed  in  material  forms.  Tliis  is  all  that 
is  needful  to  be  held  of  what  is  known  as  Typology.^  It 
is  not  implied  that  the  pious  Israelites  knew  the  partieular 
future  referenee  of  the  things  they  believed.  All  Israel 
knew  that  they  had  a  future  referenee  in  generaL  But 
they  were  present  religious  truths,  elear  enough  to  live  by, 
although  many  might  ^esire  more  light.  And  the  8ym- 
holism  of  them  aided  in  bo(lying  out  to  men's  minds  the 

^  On  this  see  more  at  length  in  the  aathor's  Old  TestamerU  Propheeyy 
pp.  210-241  ;  also  Dr.  Patriek  Fairhairn's  Typology  of  Seripture ;  J.  Chr.  K. 
von  Hofmann's  TVeissagmt^  und  Er/ūllung ;  Franz  Delitzsch'8  Die  hihliseh- 
prophelisefie  Theologie ;  ^iestel's  OesehiehU  āes  Alten  Tesiamentā  in  der 
ehrisUiehen  Kirehe,  ete.— Ed. 
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meaning  of  the  praetiees  enjoined  upon  them,  and  the  life 
demauded  from  them.  An(1  cverything  iu  tho  01d  Testa- 
ment  pointed  towards  the  futura  The  ver^  s/mholism 
wa8  prophetie ;  for  a  STmholism  from  its  nature  alwa7B 
embodieB  idea8  in  their  perfeetion.  Thus  the  prieets'  rohee, 
elean  and  white,  taught  men's  minds  that  onl^  perfeet 
purit7  ean  eome  hefore  God — the  man  whose  hand8  are 
elean  and  whose  heart  is  pure ;  but  as  no  man  then  eame 
up  to  that  ideal,  the  thought  and  the  hope  were  awakened 
of  One  who  should  attain  to  it,  or  of  a  time  when  all 
should  reaeh  it.  We  should  ^istinguish  between  s^mholism 
and  typology — that  is,  between  a  ritual  and  national  em- 
bodiment  of  religious  truth  so  as  that  it  had  a  eonerete, 
material  form,  and  any  merely  future  referenee  of  the 
truth  or  the  symbol.  The  future  referenee,  so  far  as 
appears,  was  nowhere  expre88ly  taught  contemporaneously 
with  the  institution  of  the  8ymboL  The  8ymbol  expressed 
truth  as  a  present  possession  of  the  Ghureh  whieh  then 
wa8.  The  bent  of  the  national  mind,  its  sense  of  imper- 
feetion,  its  lofty  i^ealism,  gradually  hrought  to  its  eon- 
soiousness  that  tho  time  for  realising  lay  in  the  future. 
The  perfeetion  of  the  idea  and  tlie  imperfeetion  of  the 
attainment,  with  the  longing  that  the  one  should  be  equal 
to  the  other,  made  the  s^mholism,  whether  ritual  or 
national,  to  be  prophetie — that  is,  converted  it  into  what 
has  heen  known  in  the  Glmreh  as  a  typology.  But  in 
this  teehnieal  seuse  typology  does  not  eoneem  us  mueh 
in  our  efforts  to  understand  how  prophets  and  righteous 
men  thought  and  lived  in  those  01d  Testament  time& 

(1)  Now  we  never  have  in  the  01d  Testament  formal 
statements  of  an  ahstraet  kind.  What  we  have  is  the 
expression  of  a  eonseiousness  already  long  formed.  The 
01d  Testament  people  were  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  salvation.  This  relation  had  been  long  formeA  And 
any  utteranees  i-elatiug  to  it  are  not  general  stiitements  of 
what  it  8hould  be,  or  even  of  what  it  is;  but  rather 
expre8sions  of  the  feeling  of  realisiiig  it — religious,  not 
theologieal  utteranees.     The  fundamental  redemptive  idea 
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in  Iflrael,  then,  the  most  general  eoneeption  in  what  niight 
be  termed  Israers  eonseiousness  of  salvation,  was  the  idea 
of  its  heing  in  eovenant  with  Jehovah.  This  cmbraced  alL 
Other  redemptive  ideas  were  but  deductions  from  this,  or 
aroee  from  an  analysis  of  it.  The  idea  of  the  eovenant  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  frame  within  which  the  development  goes 
on ;  this  development  heing  in  great  measure  a  truer  under- 
standing  of  what  idea8  lie  in  the  two  relatod  elements, 
Jehovah  on  the  one  side  and  the  i^eoplo  on  the  other,  aiid 
in  the  nature  of  the  relation.  This  idea  of  a  eovenant 
wa8  not  a  eoneeption  struek  out  by  the  religious  mind 
and  applied  only  to  things  of  religion ;  it  was  a  eoneeption 
transfened  from  ordinary  life  into  the  religious  sphere. 

The  word  nna,  connected  perhaps  with  K'J3,  rn3  =  to 
eiU,  means  any  agreement  entered  into  under  solemn  eere- 
monies  of  saerifiee.  Henee,  to  make  a  eovenant  is  usually 
'a  TTO  to  ci^  a  eovenant,  i.e.  slay  vietims  in  forming  the 
agreement,  giving  it  thus  either  a  religious  sanetion  in 
general,  or  8pccifically  imploring  on  one's  self  the  fate  of  the 
slain  vietims  if  its  condition8  were  disregarded.  Anything 
agreed  upon  between  two  peoples  or  two  men,  under  sueh 
sanetion,  was  a  eovenant.  Two  trihes  that  agree  to  live 
at  amity,  to  intermarry  or  trade  together,  make  a  eavenant. 
When  a  king  is  electcd,  there  is  a  eovenant  between  him 
and  the  peopla  The  marriage  relation  is  a  eovenant. 
The  brotherly  relation  of  att'eetion  between  Jonathan  and 
David  was  a  eovenant.  So  one  makes  a  eovenant  with 
his  eyes  not  to  look  8infully  upon  a  woman  (Job  xxxL  1); 
with  the  heasts  of  the  field,  to  live  at  peaee  with  them 
(Job  V.  23).  The  vietor  makes  a  eovenant  with  the  van- 
qui8hed  to  give  him  quarter  and  spare  him.  A  eovenant 
may  be  made  between  equals,  as  between  Ahraham  and 
Ahimeleeh  (Gen.  xxl  32);  or  between  parties  unequal, 
as  between  Jo8hua  and  the  Giheonites  (Josh.  ix.  15); 
or  when  one  invokes  the  superior  ]x)wer  of  another,  ai 
when  Asa  bribed  Benha(lad  with  all  the  silver  an(l  gold 
of  the  Lord'8  house  (l  Kings  xv.  19);  an(l  in  other 
way8.     Q6ncrally  tliere  accompamcd  the  formiug  of  sueh 
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agreements,  saerifiee,  and  eating  of  it  in  eommon,  as  is 
cle8cril)ed  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  and  in  other  parts  of  Seriptura 

The  oovenant  contemplated  eertain  ends,  and  it  repo6cd 
on  eertain  condition8,  mutually  undertaken.     Although  it 
might  be  altogether  for  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  parties, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Jo8hua  and  the  Giheonites,  both  parties 
eame  under  ohligations.     There  arose  a  right  or  jvs  under 
it,  although  none  exi8ted  l)efore,  and  although  the  forma- 
tion  of  it  wa8  of  pure  graee  on  one  8ide.     The  parties 
eontraeting    entered    into    undcr8tood    relations  with    one 
another,  which   hotli  laid   themselves   under  ohligation  to 
ohserve.     Jchovah  impo8ed   Hi8  eovenant  on  Israel.     He 
did  tliis  in  virtue  of  His  having  redcemed  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.     Tlie  eovenant  wa8  ju8t  the  hriuging  to  the  eon- 
8ciousne88  of  the  people  the  meaning  of  Jehovah'8  aet  in 
reeleemiug  them ;  and,  translate^  into  other  word8,  read8 : 
*  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  8hall  be  My  i^eopla*     The 
eoveuant  lx)re  that   Israel   8hould  be  His.     Tliis  wa8  the 
ohligiition  lying  on  Israel,  and  the  ohligation  Ile  laid  on 
Himself  wa8,  tliat  He  shouUl  be  tlieir  God,  with  all  that 
this  iniplied.     Ileneeforth,  Ismel  wa8  not  in  a  condition 
towar(l8  Jehovah  whicli  wa8  ab8olutely  destitute  of  rights 
anil    elaims.     Jcliovah     had    eontraeteii    Hiuiself    into    a 
rolation.     Ile   W{i8   God    of    Israel,   under   promise  to  be 
Israel's  dcfence  and  liglit  and  guide;  to  be,  in  sliort,  all 
that    (Jod   wa8.     Even   wlicn    Israel    8inncd,   He   wa8   re- 
8traincd  by  Ilis  eovenant  from  dc8troying  Isniel,  even  fix)ni 
eluistisiiig   Israel  bcyond  measure.     No  doubt,  wlicn  Israel 
failc(l   to  fiilfil  the   con(litions  of   tlie   eovenant,  it   might 
l>e  8ai(l   to  eease.     That  woul(l   have   licld  of  a  eovenant 
l)ctwccn  e^^uals,  or  if  hotli  had  sought  mutual  advantage 
from  it.      Kut  Jehovali  liael  laid  it  upon  IsraeL     And  the 
same  love  and  8()vcrcignty  which  ehose  Ismel  at  fii*8t  were 
involvc(l  in  retaining  Isniel  in  eovenant ;  and  whcn  the  old 
eovenaiit  failc(l,  Jch(»vali,  as  true  to  Ilimself,  inomise*!  to 
niake  a  ncw  eovtinant  with   Israel  whicli  eoiiKl  not  fail  of 
seeuring  ils  (>l>jccts. 

Wc  toueh  a  vcry  peeuliar  (|Ucstion,  and  one  of  pro- 
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founder  eharaeter,  here.  When  the  prophets  and  writera 
of  Israel  speak  of  the  j%istice  or  righteottsness  of  Jehovah, 
and  con8ider  that  it  iinplies  that  He  will  save  His  people, 
they  move,  so  to  speak,  within  the  eovenant.  Salvation 
is  due  to  them  as  a  people  of  Jehovah.  He  is  righteous 
in  delivering  them.  But  when  they  themselves  have 
hroken  the  eovenant,  then  they  must  fall  back  on  the 
nature  of  Jehovah,  on  that  in  Him  which  led  Him  to  take 
them  to  Himself  as  a  peopla  The  faet  of  His  entering  into 
relation  with  Israel  suggests  what  His  natm*e  is ;  aud  on 
that  larger  hasis  they  build  their  hopes.  But  it  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  prophets  and  psalmists  do  not  apj)cal  mueh  to 
the  eovenant,  and  to  Jehovah*s  ohligations  under  it.  When 
they  say,  "  Eememher  the  eovenant,"  it  is  =  "  Eememher 
the  past,  the  old  relation — that  with  Ahraham,"  ete. 

(2)  It  is  important  to  rememher  that  the  eovenant  was  j 
made  with  the  peoplo  as  a  whole,  not  with  individuals.  / 
This  is  the  01d  Testament  point  of  view.  The  people  aro 
regai-ded  as  a  whole,  and  individual8  share  the  henefit  of 
the  eovenant  as  memhei'S  of  the  nation.  The  religious 
subject  or  unit  in  the  01d  Testament  is  the  people  of 
[sraeL  This  subject  eame  into  existence  at  the  Exodus, 
when  Jchovah  delivered  the  trihes  from  Egypt.  Henee- 
forth  the  peoplo  feels  itself  a  unity — a  subject,  and  Jehovah 
is  its  God.  There  sub8istcd  between  Jehovali  and  this 
people  a  relati(jn  of  mutual  right  in  eaeh  other.  Jehovah 
eos  God  of  Isniel  bound  Himself  to  proteet  the  nation  by 
His  almigbty  arm  in  all  its  neeessities  arising  from  its 
relations  without;  to  instruet  it  with  law8  and  prophecy, 
and  with  the  teaehing  of  His  wi8dom  in  all  its  natioual 
organisations  within ;  to  bc  to  it  the  Hefid  in  every  de- 
partment  of  its  national  life.  He  was  its  King — King 
in  Je8hurun — King  of  J{icob.  Ile  inspired  its  teaehers. 
Amo8  sketehes  the  tiro  lines  along  whicli  Jehovah*8  graeo 
ran.  (1)  Tlie  teinpoml:  "1  d(:stroyed  the  Amorite  heforo 
you  " ;  "1  lcd  you  forty  ^eai-s  in  the  wil(lerne8s  to  give  you 
the  land  of  the  Aniorite  "  (ii.  9,  10).  (2)  The  sjnrUnal —  ' 
to  the  prophet  the  greater :  "  I  rai8ed  up  your  yoimg  men 
z6 
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to  be  prophets  and  Na^irites"  (Amo6  ii.  11).  He  Ied  its 
armies;  its  watchword  on  the  field  wa8:  "The  8WQrd  of 
Jehovah  and  of  Gideon  "  (Judj5.  viL  1 8).  And  the  Fbahnist 
lanients  that  He  no  longer,  in  the  tinie  of  its  downfaIIy 
went  forth  with  ite  armies  (Pa  xliv.  9). 

And  the  people  wa8  His,  devoting  all  its  energies  to 
His  servioe.  Henee  there  was  in  Israel  no  priestl/  elass, 
as  in  other  nations,  privileged  in  their  own  right  to  draw 
near  to  Jehovah  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  priests  but 
represented  the  nation.  The  high  priest  hore  the  names 
of  the  trihes  on  his  hreast  In  him  all  drew  near.  Thej 
were  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation  (Ex.  xix.  6). 
This  possession  of  eaeh  other,  so  to  speak,  wa8  not  only 
{)ositive,  but  also  ncqative,  It  was  negative ;  for  though  the 
earth  and  all  people  wcre  Jehovah*8,  He  was  God  of  no 
l^eoplo  as  He  was  of  Israel.  As  Amos  8ay8:  "You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth"  (iii.  2). 
And  thougli  Israel  wa8  among  the  nations,  it  wa8  not  one 
of  the  uations.  It  was  del>arred  from  imitating  them ;  from 
relying  on  horses  and  fenced  eities  for  its  preservation,  as 
they  did  (Hos.  i.  7,  viiL  14,  ete.);  from  following  their 
iiianners,  or  praetising  their  rites.  Tliis  attitude  of  the 
prophets  toward8  an  army  and  fcnced  eities  might  seem 
to  us  mere  fanatieism ;  it  was  certainly  faith  in  Jehovah 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  people  of  a  very  lofty  kind.  The 
iiation  wa8  eut  ofT,  and  separated ;  and  Isaiah  reeognises 
that  it  was  near  its  downfall  whcn  hc  could  say  that  it 
was  fillcd  from  the  east,  and  full  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
filled  with  soreerers  like  the  Philistiues  (ii  6 ;  cf.  Mie. 
V.  10-15). 

It  was  also  positive.  For  Jehovah  poured  out  in 
Israel  all  His  fulness.  Thus  He  be8towed  on  them  the 
land  of  Ganaan  (Jcr.  il  7),  to  perform  the  oath  which 
He  sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them  a  land  flow- 
ing  witli  milk  and  honey.  And  Israel  dedicAted  all  to 
Him ;  itself  and  its  property.  That  the  maiihood  of  tho 
nation  Wii8  His,  was  8yinbolised  by  the  declication  to  Him 
of  all  the  firsthorii.     That  the  inerease  of  the  land  wa8 
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His,  was  8hown  ia  the  devotion  to  Him  of  the  first-fniita 
That  its  life  anel  time  were  His,  appeareel  from  the  setting 
apart  of  the  Sahhath,  an(I  the  Btated  times  of  feast.  The 
seventh  week,  the  seventh  year,  the  seventh  seventh  or 
fiftieth  year,  the  year  of  Jubilee.  These  are  all  law8  as 
aneient  as  the  nation.  Wc  sometimes  hear  the  opiniou 
expre8sed  that  the  idea  of  the  &il)bath  was  only  rest, 
eessation  from  toil,  and  tliat  thus  it  wa8  a  merely  humani- 
tarian  institution.  But  tliis  is  to  entirely  mistako  anoient 
institutiona  All  institutions  were  an  e^pression  of  reUgion. 
The  Sabbath  expre88ed  a  relv/ious  idea — the  acknowledg- 
ment  that  time  was  Jehovali'8  as  well  as  all  things.  The 
day  wa8  sanrMfieā^  that  is,  dedicated  to  Jehovah.  The 
householder  allowed  his  servants  to  rest,  not,  of  eourse, 
with  the  modern  idea  that  they  might  have  time  to  serve 
God,  but  with  the  aneient  idea  that  the  rest  of  his  servants 
and  eattle  was  part  of  his  own  rest,  part  of  liis  own  full 
dedication  of  the  day  to  God.  Henee  in  the  Ueuteronomie 
law  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sahhath  is  bascd  on  the  Loni's 
redemption  of  the  people  from  Egypt. 

On  the  position  of  the  individual,  liiehm  OKpresses 
himself  thus : — 

"The  moral  and  religious  signifieanee  of  the  individual 
l>er8onality  is  not  yet  fully  reeognise^.  Ci()(l  Ktands  in 
relation  to  the  whole  iHiople,  but  the  individual  does  not 
[yet]  eall  hhn  Fatlier  [though  the  x)C()])li3  do,  Isii.  Ixiv.  7]. 
OnIy  the  people  as  sueh  is  ehosen  [or  eleet],  and  merely  as 
a  memher  of  the  same  has  the  individual  a  portion  in  this 
ehoiee.  Every  disturbance  of  the  relation  of  felIowship 
between  God  and  Israel  is  not  only  felt  by  him  to  be 
painful,  but  it  is  also  felt  as  a  di.sturl)ance  of  his  own 
personal  relations  to  the  Most  High.  But  aloug  with  the 
people  [as  a  whole],  the  greater  and  smaller  eireles  within  it 
exerci8e  also  an  influenee  upon  the  relatii^n  of  the  individual 
to  God.  So  the  sin  of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon  the 
children ;  the  punishment  inflic.ted  upon  the  head  of  the 
faniily  emhraees  also  all  that  l)elong  to  In'in  [e.g.  Komh]. 
It    is   only    later    that    the    meaning    of    the    individual 
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perfloiialit^,  its  penonal  respoosihilit^,  aiid  ttie  etetennina- 
tion  of  its  relations  to  Grod  hj  its  own  free  moral  ^eeisieHi 
reoeive  full  reoognitioiL  For  example»  ttie  beli^  that  ttie 
ehiUren  bear  the  sinfl  of  the  fathers  is  limited  hoth  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  in  tiie  elearest  way,  by  imiiRting  on 
the  eeeential  dependence  of  ponishment  npon  personal 
gnilt  **  (AUtesi.  TheoL,  p.  28).  This  ten(knc7  in  the  OId 
Teetament  to  pnsh  the  indiyidnal  into  the  backgroand 
helpe  to  explain  niany  things,  e^.  the  little  piominenoe 
given  to  the  idea  of  personal  iinmortaIity  nntQ  a  oom- 
paratively  late  period.  The  immortaIity  that  the  prophets 
speak  of  is  that  of  the  State  or  kingdom.  The  doctrine  of 
personal  immortality  folIowed  the  doctrine  of  pereonal 
reBponsibiIity. 

We  must  beware,  however,  of  pressing  the  national 
]dea  to  an  extrcme,  so  as  to  go  the  length  of  8aying  that 
Jchovah  had  no  relation  to  individuals,  or  that  indiyiduals 
hiul  no  eonseiousness  of  personal  relation  to  Him.  This  is 
extravagance.  One  eannot  read  the  Iustory  of  Ahraham 
in  the  Pentateueh — part  of  it  anterior  to  the  prophets — 
wit]iout  l>eing  amvinee^  that  this  is  an  exaggeration.  This 
idea  throwB  the  wbole  Psalter  and  the  Proverhe  into  the 
})08t-exile  ]K3riod.  It  is  true  that  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
tlio  individual  rises  into  a  prominenee  not  seen  in  earlier 
prophets ;  but  these  retain  the  idea  of  the  natianal  relation 
to  Jehovah  as  nmeh  as  earlier  prophets. 

Tliat  the  dedication  expre8sed  in  the  eovenant  was  not 
a  dcdicatiou  on  the  mere  ground  of  nature,  but  one  the 
uieiining  of  w}iich  wa8  the  lifting  up  of  the  people  ont  of 
the  sphere  of  nature  life  into  the  pure  region  of  morals 
and  religion,  wa8  8hown  by  the  rite  of  eireumeision,  which 
8ymboli8ed  the  putting  olT  of  the  natural  life  of  the  flesh ; 
and  by  tho  Pasehal  saerifiee,  which  implied  the  redemption 
of  the  nation  witli  blo(xl.  All  was  Jehovah's  to  sueh  an 
cxtcnt  that  no  Israelito  could  heeonie  the  owner  of  another 
Israelite;  Blavcry  was  forbi(l(len,  aud  the  ycar  of  release 
(soventh  yoar)  set  tho  bond-8crvant  free.  And  even  the 
lan(l   could   not  bo   permanently   alienatcd.      It   was   not 
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theirs,  but,  like  themselves,  Jehovah's.  This  idea,  that  the 
nation  was  tho  LoreVs,  appears  particularly  in  tho  prophets, 
who  deal  exclusively  with  the  nation.  Tlms  we  have  sueh 
expressions  as  these  in  Jeremiah:  that  Israel  is  Jehovah's 
firsthom  (xxxi.  9);  that  he  is  the  first'fruits  of  His  inerease 
(ii.  3) ;  and  tho  fuUer  expression  of  the  same  idca :  "  As 
the  giitlle  eleaveth  to  tlie  loins  of  a  nian,  so  have  I  caused 
to  eleave  unto  Me  the  whole  house  of  Israel  and  the  whole 
house  of  Judah,  saith  Jehovah ;  that  the;  might  be  unto 
Me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for 
a  glory'*  (xiii.  11).  Henee  sueh  figures  as  are  eommon,  to 
oxpress  the  eovenant  eonueetion ;  for  example,  the  married 
relation,  the  figure  of  a  floek,  ete.  Henee  sueh  names 
as  Lo  Rvhamah,  unUmā ;  Lo-ammi,  not  My  people,  Henee 
also  sueh  terms  as :  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  against 
the  whole  family  which  I  hrought  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Amos  iii.  1).  It  is  a  frequent  formula  of  the 
prophet*s,  indeed,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of 
Egypt "  (Hos.  xiii.  4). 

(3)  The  agreement  which  the  prophets  refer  to  under 
the  name  of  eovenant  was  that  made  at  Sinai.  This  wa8 
the  era  of  IsraeFs  hirth  as  a  nation.  Then  Jehovah 
created  them,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Isa.  xl.  flF.  Then 
He  heeame  their  father.  As  Malaehi  8ays :  "  Have  we  not 
all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us?"  (ii.  10) — 
language  used  of  Israel  in  opposition  to  the  nations.  No 
doubt  this  was  not  the  ouly  or  the  first  eovenant  which  God 
had  formed  with  men.  For  the  01d  Testament  is  far  from 
regarding  the  rational  spiritual  ereature  man  as  a  heing 
at  8my  time  without  rights  in  his  relations  to  God ;  and 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  far  from  heing  an  arbitrary 
de8pot,  subject  to  no  law  except  His  own  eruel  eapriea 
He  limited  Himself  even  in  relation  to  new  created  man, 
and  made  a  eovenant  with  him.  His  very  ereation  of  a 
reasonahle  and  moral  ereature  hrought  Him  into  eovenant. 
God,  when  He  eame  down  from  His  Godhead  and  eon- 
de8cended  to  ere^ite,  thereby  entered  into  elose  relations 
with  man  and  all  things  made.     This  wa8  a  eovenant  witii 
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all  His  worka  When  He  looked  upon  His  ereation  which 
He  had  made,  He  found  it  '  good/  and  He  cea8ed  to  oreate. 
It  wa8  an  arena  suitahle  for  the  display  of  all  that  He 
wa8 ;  aud  He  reposed  in  satisfaetion.  And  this  repose  and 
satisfaetion  expresse8  His  relation  to  the  ereation.  And 
of  this  condition  of  God'8  mind  toward  ereation,  the 
Sabbath  wa8  a  8ymboL  It  was  the  sign  of  His  eovenant 
with  ereation.  It  is  the  earthl^  corre8pondent  to  what  is 
the  condition  of  ^ehovah's  mind  toward8  ereation — this  is 
ereation's  response  to  His  8atisfied  and  henefieent  mind 
towards  it;  henee  the  01d  Testament  also  speaks  of  the 
land  enjoying  her  Sahhaths  (Lev.  xxyi.  34,  43).  It  is 
ereation's  entering  into  eovenant  with  Jehoyah  —  the 
expres8ion  of  this  on  its  8ide. 

Again,  whcn  He  had  asserted  Himself  as  the  moral 
govemor  of  men,  He  made  another  eovenant  with  the  new 
raee  that  survived  the  Flood.  This  was  also,  so  to  speak, 
a  eovenant  on  the  hasis  of  nature,  though  directed  to  the 
human  family  chiefly.  Its  condition8  were  ahstaining  from 
blood,  and  the  sacrednc8s  of  human  life.  The  sign  wa8  the 
light  in  the  heavens  appearing  on  the  faee  of  the  cloud ; 
the  8ymbol  of  the  new  light  of  God's  faee  and  of  life 
shining  on  the  dark  background  of  the  watery  firmament. 
Again,  He  made  a  eovenant  with  Ahraham.  But  here 
the  eovenant  passes  from  the  region  of  nature  to  that 
of  graee ;  from  the  wide  area  of  ereation  and  of  natural 
human  life,  to  the  moral  region  and  to  the  redeemed  lifa 
The  conditions  of  this  eovenant  were  the  Promises.  The 
sign  of  it  wa8  eireumeision,  the  symbol  of  a  putting  off  the 
natural  and  entering.upon  a  new  spiritual  lifa  Thus  theee 
three  expres8  a  gradual  progression:  (1)  The  Sahhath;  a 
eovenant  with  ereation.  (2)  The  Noaehian  eovenant;  a 
eovenant  with  man,  expres8ing  the  sacrednes8  of  natural 
Inmian  life — eonseiousness  of  man  as  helonging  to  Jehovah. 
(3)  The  eovenant  with  Ahraliam ;  a  eovenant  of  graee,  of 
spiritual  life.  But  the  eovenant  of  the  propliets  is  the 
eovenant  of  Sinai,  in  which  Jehovah  heeame  God  of  the 
nation. 
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(4)  The  motive  to  the  formation  of  this  eovenant  on 
Jehovah'8  part  was  His  love.  It  is  important  to  notiee  that 
the  idea  of  a  eovenant  is  a  moral  one ;  the  formation  of  it 
implies  free  aetion  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  and  the  motive 
is  a  moral  one — love.  The  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  is 
not  a  natural  one.  In  Shemitie  heathenism  the  god  wa8 
the  natural  father  of  the  people ;  Jehovah  is  the  redemptive 
Oreator  and  Father.  In  Shemitie  heathenism  the  female 
wor8hipper  was  spouse  of  the  god;  but  this  wa8  heeause 
she  surrendered  herself  to  prostitution  in  honour  of  the 
god  through  those  who  represented  liim.  In  sueh  prophets 
as  Hosea  the  idea  of  the  people  heing  sons  of  the  living 
6od,  and  of  the  people  heing  the  spouse  of  Jehovah,  has  no 
element  of  tliis  naturalism  in  it ;  the  prophet's  eoneeptions, 
even  when  he  uses  phraseolog^  of  this  kind,  which  seems 
to  have  some  resemhlanee  to  that  employed  in  Shemitie 
heathenism,  are  all  spiritual  aud  moraL 

It  is  singular,  again,  tliat  in  the  older  prophets  vei^ 
little  is  said  of  the  eovenant. .-  The  ideas  which  it  expresse8 
are  present,  but  the  word  is  not  found.  It  doe8  not 
oeeur  in  Joel,  Amos,  or  Mieah,  although  Amos  expresse8 
the  idea  of  it  when  he  8ays  for  God  to  Israel :  "  You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  "  (iiL  2  ;  and 
cf.  L  9).  Neither  doe8  it  apixjar  in  Obadiah,  Zephaniali, 
or  Hahakkuk.  But  it  appears  in  Hosea  more  than  onee, 
as,  "They  have  transgresseel  My  eovenant,  and  revolted 
from  My  law"  (viiL  1);  and  again:  "But  they,  like 
Adam,  have  transgresse^  the  eovenant"  (vi.  7).  And  in 
a  form  very  interesting  in  Zechariah,  in  a  seetion  which 
is  generally  reeognise^  to  helong  to  an  aneient  prophet 
of  that  name :  "  As  for  Thee  also,  by  the  blood  of 
Thy  eovenant  I  have  sent  forth  Thy  prisoners"  (ix.  11). 
It  is  in  Jeremiah  that  the  term  first  eomes  into  very 
prominent  use  to  ^esignate  the  relation  of  JehovaIi  to 
IsraeL  There  was  a  reason  for  thia  This  prophet  lived 
at  a  eritieal  juncture  in  IsraeFs  history.  The  eonstitution 
wa8  hreakiug  up.  The  old  order  was  ehanging,  giving 
plaee  to  new.     And  the  prophet*s  attention  wa8  8harply 
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directed  to  it  Its  nieaning  wa8  viviell^  hrought  hefore 
him ;  it8  purposes,  its  provisionR,  its  defects  now  heeoming 
apparent,  and  its  failure.  And  as  the  eireumstanees  of  his 
time  hrought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  nature  of  that 
eovenant  which  had  pi-ove^  vain,  so  he  wa8  enabled  to  rise 
to  the  eoneeption  of  the  new  eovenant  which  Jehovah 
8houId  make  with  His  people,  the  nature  and  provisions  of 
whicfa  would  ensure  its  sueeess.  He  is  the  first  to  prophes^ 
of  this,  saying,  **  Behold,  the  day8  eome,  saith  Jehovah,  that 
I  will  make  a  new  eovenant  with  Israel  .  .  .  not  acoord- 
ing  to  the  eovenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the 
day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  hring  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  which  My  eovenant  they  brake  .  .  .  but 
this  shall  be  the  eovenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel ;  After  those  day8,  saith  Jehovah,  I  wiU  put  My  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people  "  (xxxi.  31—33). 
And  the  writer  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrew8,  with 
the  singular  insight  which  he  has,  not  into  the  meaning 
of  texts  of  Seripture  in  tliemselves,  but  into  the  meaning 
which  the  context  gives  them,  thus  speaks :  "  In  that  He 
saith,  A  new  eovenant,  He  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now 
that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish 
away"  (viii.  13);  an  exact  description  of  the  condition  of 
things  iu  Jeremiah*s  day8.  What  took  plaee  in  the  mind 
of  Jereniiah  in  reganl  to  the  eovenant  wa8  directly  paral- 
leled  by  what  took  plaee  in  the  mind  of  another  prophet 
in  regard  to  the  idea  of  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  of  whom 
was  salvation.  The  meaning  of  Israel,  God's  purposes 
with  regard  to  it,  its  position  in  the  world,  its  endowment8, 
the  determination8  of  a  spiritual  kind,  impres8ed  upon  it 
as  the  prophetie  people,  de8tined  to  be  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  hring  forth  righteousness  among  them,  as 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  like — this  eoneeption  of 
Israel  on  all  its  sides  in  God'8  plan  of  redemption  wa8 
rai8ed  in  the  niind  of  that  prophet  to  whom  we  owe  Isa. 
xl.  fT.,  by  the  sense  or  the  fear  of  Ismers  annihilation 
as  a  T^  ^le  by  tfie  Babylonian  power. 
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2.    Why  the  Oovenant  with  Israel  and  not  another  t 

The  eiuestion  naturally  oeeurs,  Why  did  the  Lord  love 
this  people  to  the  exclu8ion  of  others ;  this  people,  and  not 
aome  other  ?  This  question  resolves  itself,  of  eourse,  into 
the  other,  Why  one,  and  not  all  ?  For  if  He  had  ehosen 
aQy  other,  the  same  question  would  have  arisen,  Why  this 
and  not  that  ?  The  prophets  see  the  love  and  graee  of 
Grod  in  the  ehoiee.  They  do  not  speeulate  on  the  que8- 
tion,  Why  they,  and  not  others? — in  the  earlier  time. 
But  later  they  give  at  least  a  praetieal  answer  to  the 
question,  to  wit,  that  the  Lord  ehose  them  to  be  the 
medium  of  His  ehoiee  of  others  and  of  His  graee  to  others. 
So  especially  in  Second  Isaiah.  The  answer  is  hai*dly 
suffieient ;  but  the  same  objection  or  difficulty  would  apply 
everywhere.  There  were,  no  doubt,  positive  reasons. 
These  must  have  lain  partly  in  the  peeuliarities  of  the 
Sheniitie  mind  to  which  Israel  belonged ;  partly,  perhaps, 
in  the  degree  of  religious  advancement  among  the  Shemitie 
peoples.  For,  (1)  The  Shemitie  peoples  are  no  doubt  di8- 
tinguished  by  what  is  called  a  genius  for  religion.  "  If  in 
antiquity  [in  general],"  8ays  Eiehm,  "  the  religious  feeling 
and  the  eonseiousness  of  dependence  upon  the  Deity  wa8 
particularly  lively  and  powerful,  so  that  the  whole  national 
life  was  govemed  by  it,  it  was  among  the  Shemitie  nations, 
even  in  antiquity,  that  the  religious  spirit  unfolded  its 
highest  energy.  .  .  .  We  pereeive  how  exclusively  the 
religious  spirit  drew  into  its  serviee  the  whole  national 
life,  even  amoug  the  Arahs.  It  was  the  same  among  the 
Ass^rians,  the  Moahites,  and  other  nations,  where  kings 
show  the  liveliest  eonseiousness  of  standing  in  all  their 
midertakings  in  the  serviee  of  the  national  god,  for  whom 
it  is  that  they  carry  on  war  and  make  conquests  "  (AUtest. 
Theol  p.  48). 

(2)  There  is  the  stage  of  religious  advancement  which 
the  Shemitie  people  had  attained  in  the  age  of  revelation. 
Even  if  the  religion  of  the  Oanaanite  and  trans-Jordanio 
nations  was  not  monotheism,  it  was  what  might  be  called 
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henotheisiii  or  monoLitry.  Eaeh  nation  had  its  oini  one 
god,  as  Uheinoah,  Mileom,  B:ial,  ete.  It  is  possihle  that 
these  are  but  (liffei'eut  names  for  the  same  god,  expressing 
the  people's  i(lea  of  the  goel  under  8lightly  different  modi- 
fieations.  But  this  was  a  eondition  ver^  onlike  that  of 
Greeee  or  Rome,  which,  even  if  they  had  one  highest  god, 
had  a  multitude  also  of  minor  deities  whom  the^  worshipped. 
This  henotheism  wa8  a  stage  of  religious  attainment  ver^ 
advantageous  to  start  from.  Probably  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  religion  of  Israel  and  that  of  their  neighhours 
lies  chiefly  in  the  ethieal  eharaeter  ascribed  to  Jehovah. 

(3)  We  might  also  say  that  the  eharaeteristies  of  the 
Shemitie  n)ind  very  well  fitted  one  of  this  nationality  to 
be  the  dopositary  of  a  revelation.  The  Shemitie  mind 
is  siinple  and  emotional,  without  Ciapacity  for  speeulative 
or  metaphysical  thought.  Henee  the  revelation  committed 
to  Israel  retains  its  praetieal  siinplicity,  and  remains  a 
religion  without  ever  heeoming  a  theology.  We  know  the 
intluenee  of  the  Greek  inind  on  Christianity,  and  the  effort 
of  this  age  is  rather  to  get  back  behind  the  Greek  influenee, 
and  teaeh  Ohnstianity  as  the  Shemitie  mind  presented  it 
and  left  it. 

(4)  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  glorious  eoneeption  of  Israel's 
ineaning  in  God's  purpose  wa8  the  rainbow  created  by  that 
dark  cloud  of  desolation  which  tlie  Babylonian  captivity 
threw  ui)on  the  prophet's  horizon.  All  these  things  show 
how  it  Wii8  IsraeFs  national  histoi^  that  was  of  signifieanee, 
and  how  out  of  its  vicis8itudes  GgkVs  great  purposes  heeame 
reveale<i  And  it  was  these  vieisaitu^es  that  recalled  to 
the  prophets  the  meaning  of  the  eovenant,  although  it  had 
been  long  expressed  hefore,  and  made  thein  dwell  upon  the 
unehanging  hasis  and  motive  of  it,  the  love  of  God.  Henee 
Jeremiah  8ay8 :  "  With  an  eternal  love — or  a  love  of  old — 
have  I  loved  thee  "  (xxxi.  3).  This  love  manifests  itself  in 
ehoiee.  It  is  in  the  8econd  half  of  Isaiah  and  in  Jeremiah 
that  this  idea  appears  most  frequently.  But  it  is  also  in 
the  Pentiiteueh.  .  Thus,  "  Jehovah  hatli  not  set  His  love 
upon  you,  and  ehosen  you,  heeause  ye  are  more  than  all 
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nations ;  for  ^e  are  the  least  of  all  nations :  but  heeause 
Jehovah  hath  lovetl  yuu"  (Deut.  vii.  7).  And  this  ehoiee 
wa8  irrevoeahle,  for  the  giftsauel  e^illiug  of  Ciod  are  without 
repentanee,  as  it  is  e^presseil  iu  Isa.  xli.  8,  9 :  "  But  thou, 
Israel,  My  servant,  Jacob  whoni  1  have  ehosen,  the  8eed  of 
Ahraham  my  friend.  Thou  whom  I  took  from  the  end8  of 
the  earth  .  .  .  and  8aid  unto  thee,  Thou  art  My  servant ; 
I  have  ehosen  thee,  and  not  east  thee  away  " — word8  which 
St.  Paul  eehoes  when,  8tanding,  like  this  prophet,  hefore 
the  de8olation  and  diRbe1ief  of  Israel,  he  exclaim8 :  "  Hath 
God  east  away  His  people  ?     God  forbid  "  (Eom.  xi.  1). 

(5)  The  condition8  of  the  eovenant  are,  of  eourse,  the 
ten  word8  given  at  SinaL  It  is  not  neeessar^  to  dwell  on 
this.  But  the  remarkaUe  thing  is, — which  all  our  reading 
in  the  prophets  reveals, — how  entirely  the  prophets  regard 
the  eonstitution  of  Ismel  as  a  moral  eonstitution,  and  how 
little  plaee  ritual  and  ceremony  have  in  their  eoneeption  of 
it.  In  answer  to  the  anxious  demand  of  the  people,  where- 
with  they  shouM  eome  hefore  Jehovah :  "  Will  the  I/)rd  be 
plea8ed  with  thousan^s  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil  ?  "  the  prophet  respond8 :  "  He  hath  showe(l  thee, 
0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "  (Mie.  vL  6—8).  And  a  remarkahle 
passage  in  Jeremiah  seems  to  exclude  the  ritual  from  the 
hasis  of  the  eovenant,  as  it  wa8  no  doubt  only  a  means  to 
its  preservation  :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts ;  Put  your 
humt-offerings  unto  your  saerifiees,  and  eat  flesh.  For  I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathei-s,  nor  commanded  them  in  the 
day  that  I  hrought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  eon- 
eeming  hurnt-offerings  or  saerifiees.  But  this  thing  eom- 
manded  I  them,  saying,  Obey  My  voiee,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  My  i^eople"  (viL  21,  22).  Sueh 
passages  as  these  do  not  eontain  any  condemnation  of 
saerifiee  in  itself;  but  ouly  a  condemnation  of  the  ex- 
aggerated  weight  laid  on  it  by  the  people.  As  Hosea  8ay8 : 
"I  de8ire  goodness,  aud  not  saerifiee;  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  them  hurnt-ofl'erings "  (vL  6).     The  moral  8ide 
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of  the  eovenant  is  to  the  prophets  its  real  meaning; 
and — what  is  very  peeuliar  in  the  earlier  prophets — it  is 
this  moral  si(le  of  it  which  even  the  priests  are  chai'ged 
to  teaeh.  It  is  their  failure  to  teaeh  this  that  is  blamed 
in  their  conduct,  as  in  Hosea. 

The  eovenant  contained  as  its  conditionB  the  ethieal 
onlinanees  of  the  law.  But  of  eourse  an  aneient  religion 
could  not  exist  without  puhlie  worship.  This  wor8hip  wa8 
by  means  of  saerifiee  and  offering.  The  fundamental  prin- 
eiples  of  the  eovenant  might  thus  be  developed  along  two 
lines,  ethieal  and  spiritual  religion,  as  by  the  prophets; 
and,  secondly,  ritual  of  worship  —  pix)bably  among  the 
priesta  But  the  two  did  not  develop  co-ordinately  and 
without  eontaet  and  mutual  influenea  In  partieular,  the 
ethieal  ideas  of  the  prophets  reacted  largely  upon  the  form 
of  the  ritual.  It  is  probable  that  the  ritual  wa8  valued  in 
the  main  for  the  ideas  which  it  expresseA  The  partieular 
detail8,  e.g.  what  animals  were  to  be  sacrificed,  and  how 
many,  and  sueh  matters,  would  be  left  in  the  main  in- 
definite. 

But  the  two  things  to  be  maintained  are :  first,  that 
from  the  heginuing  the  religion  of  Jehovah  contained  hoth 
an  ethieal  or  spiritual  side,  and  a  ritual  of  serviee  or 
wor8hip.  And,  sccondly,  that  both,  traeing  their  origin  to 
Moses,  gradually  expanded  in  the  eourse  of  ages,  received 
addition8,  aud  underwent  ehanges  as  eireumstanees  re- 
quired.  The  law,  i,e.  the  ritual,  grew  in  eontents  ju8t  as 
mueh  as  the  ethieal  elements  of  the  religion  did.  The  two 
streams  went  on  inereasing  8ide  by  8ide,  but  the  Law 
tended  alway8  to  take  up  into  itself  and  embody  the  loftier 
elements  of  the  prophetie  teaehing. 

3.   The  Terms  āeseripti/oe  of  the  Oovenant  Relation, 

Something  must  be  said,  however,  of  the  word8  which 
expres8  this  eovenant  relation  of  Israel  and  Jehovah. 
These  are  the  word8  holy,  holiness,  sanctify,  and  the  like — 
the  root  enp  and  its  derivative8.     These  word8,  witli  their 
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English  equivalent8,  are:  e^^,  to  be  holy;  Pi.,  Hiph.,  to 
8anctify,  hallow,  eonseerate,  eletlieate ;  ^J>,  holy  thing,  holi- 
ness,  8anctuary,  thing  hallowed;  and  equal  to  *holy'  in 
eonneetion  with  a  noun ;  ^^pp,  8anctuary,  holy  plaee ; 
adjectiye  ^*^^»  holy;  al80  as  noun,  sairU,  holy  one.  Now 
these  word8  are  applied  in  the  01d  Testament:  (a)  to 
^^^gs  9  (^)  persons ;  (c)  and  to  Jehovah ;  and  it  is  not 
an  uninteresting  inquiry,  what  is  their  meaning  when  so 
applied  ? 

Now,  in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  hest  to 
disregard  opinions  8tated  by  others,  and  follow  out  merely 
a  hrief  induction  of  passages.  But  perhaps  I  may  state,  to 
hegin  with,  the  result  to  which  I  think  eomparison  of  the 
passages  will  lead.  These  results  are:  (1)  The  word 
*holy'  doe8  not  originally  express  a  moral  attrihute,  nor 
even  a  moral  condition  as  the  blending  of  many  attrihutes, 
when  applied  either  to  God  or  men.  (2)  When  applied  to 
Jehovah,  it  may  expres8  any  attrihute  in  Him  whereby  He 
manifests  Himself  to  be  God,  or  anything  ahout  Him  which 
is  what  we  shouM  name  IHvim ;  and  henee  the  name  *  Holy,' 
or  *  Holy  One/  heeame  the  loftiest  expression  for  Jehovah 
as  God,  or  it  expressed  God  especially  on  the  side  of  His 
maje8ty.  It  was  the  name  for  God  as  tran8cendental. 
(3)  When  app]ied  to  things  or  men,  it  e^presses  the  idea 
that  they  heloug  to  Jehovah,  are  used  in  His  serviee 
or  dedicatod  to  Him,  or  are  in  some  speeial  way  His 
propcrty. 

(1)  With  regard  to  things  and  men.  Of  eourse,  holy 
or  holiness  8aid  of  things  eannot  denote  a  moral  attrihute. 
It  ean  only  expre88  a  relation.  And  the  relation  it  ex- 
presses  is,  lelonging  to  Jehovah,  dedicated  to  Godhead. 
Nothing  is  holy  of  itself  or  by  natiu-a  And  not  every- 
thing  ean  be  made  holy.  Only  some  things  are  suitahle. 
But  suitahilitv  to  be  made  holy  and  holiness  are  things 
quite  distinct.  For  example,  only  elean  heasts  could  be 
devoted  to  Jehovah.  A  heast  so  devoted  is  holy.  But 
all  elean  heasts  were  not  so  devoteil.  The  idea8  of  '  holy ' 
and  'elean'  must  not  therefore  be  confounded.       Glean- 
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ness  is  oiily  a  conditi()u  of  holiness,  not  that  itself.  Fop 
example,  it  was  forbid(lon  to  detile  the  eamp  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  heevause  this  niade  it  uuHt  for  the  presenee  of 
Jehovah ;  as  it  is  8aid,  ''  That  they  defde  not  their  eamps, 
in  the  mid8t  whereof  I  dwell "  (Num.  v.  3).  Every- 
thing  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  and  helonging  to  Him,  waB 
holy.  For  example,  the  tahernaele  where  He  dwelt  wa8 
called  tripip  or  t5nj?,  a  lwly  plaee.  Mount  Zion,  the  hill 
where  His  presenee  in  the  tahernaele  was  manifested,  waB 
a  holy  hilL  Jerusalem  was  the  holy  city.  The  saerifiees, 
as  helonging  to  Him,  were  a  holy  thing,  t5hj5.  So  were 
the  shewbread,  the  tithes,  the  oil,  tlie  first-fruits,  everything, 
in  short,  dedicated  to  Jehovah.  In  that  which  wa8  holy 
there  miglit  be  gi*adations.  Tlius  the  outer  part  of  the 
tahernaele  wiis  the  holy  plaee,  but  the  inner  part  was 
D^cnp^  'p^  moat  holy  plaee  ;  it  was  especially  dedicated  to 
God,  and  none  dared  onter  it.  So  all  flesh  offerings  were 
holy;  but  some  were  most  holy  tliings,  sueh  as  the  sin- 
offering. 

The  meaning  docs  not  seem  to  be  this,  that  these 
things  hoing  dedicated  to  God,  tliis  faet  raised  in  the  mind 
a  eertain  feeliug  of  reverenee  or  awe  for  them,  and  theu 
this  sec()ndary  quality  in  them  of  inspiring  awe  was  called 
holiness.  No  doubt  thiugs  as  dedicated  to  God  had  this 
quality.  liut  what  the  word  holy  describes  is  the  primary 
relatiou  of  holonging  to  Jehovah.  This  appears  from  a 
passago  in  which  those  are  described  who  are  to  be  priests, 
as  indeed  it  appears  quite  evidently  in  the  passage  where 
Israel  is  callod  an  holy  nation,  which  is  parallel  to  the  other 
designation,  a  kimjdom  of  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6).  Korah  and 
his  company  objected  to  the  exclusive  prie8thood  of  Aaron, 
8aying :  "  Ye  take  too  mueh  upon  you,  seeing  all  the 
eongregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  Jehovah 
is  among  them.  And  Moses  answered,  To-morrow  will 
Jehovah  Bhow  who  are  His  and  who  are  holy  "  (Num.  xvL  3). 
Henee  the  priests  are  said  to  be  holy  unto  Jehovah,  i,e.  they 
are  His  property  and  possession.  The  term  Jioly^  therefore, 
whether  applied  to.  things  or  men  in  Israel,  or  to  all  Israel, 
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signifies  that  they  are  the  possession  of  Jehovah ;  henee  the 
term  expresses  what  is  el8ewhere  expressed  by  the  word 
npap,  a  pe<mlium,  or  peeiUiar  peopla 

But  naturally  with  this  idea  of  helonging  to  Jehovah 
other  idea8  are  allied.  That  which  is  His  is  separated  out 
of  the  region  of  eommon  things.  Thus  in  £zek.  xlv.  4  a 
eertain  part  of  the  land,  the  portion  of  the  priests,  is  called 
n?'TP  ^P»  *  ^oly  thing  taken  out  of  the  land.  Henoe  holf/ 
is  opposed  to  profane,  bn.  The  latter  word  means  that  which 
lies  open,  is  aeeessihle,  eommon,  not  peeuliar.  Henee  in  holi/ 
there  lies  the  idea  of  heing  taken  out  of  the  eommon  mass 
of  things,  or  men,  or  nations ;  and  with  that  naturally  the 
notion  of  heing  elevated  ahove  the  eommon.  Again,  there 
quite  naturally  helongs  to  it  the  idea  of  heing  inviolahle,  and 
those  who  lay  their  hands  upon  it  the  Divine  nature  reaets 
against  and  destroya  Henee  Uzzah,  who  put  out  his  hand 
to  stay  tlie  ark,  perished;  and  likewise  those  of  Beth- 
shemesh  who  looked  into  it.  Henee  the  ofTerings  could  not 
be  eaten  by  any  but  the  priests,  6od's  peeuliar  servants. 
So  it  is  said  of  Israel  in  his  youth,  that  he  was  ''a  holy 
thing  imto  the  Lord  ('^enl?),  .  .  .  all  that  devoured  him 
incurred  guilt,  i,e,  as  putting  forth  their  hand  against  what 
wa8  Jehovah's  "  (Jer.  ii.  3).  Further,  it  is  quite  possihle  that 
this  formal  idea  of  relation  to  Je}iovah  might  gather  unto 
it,  if  I  might  say  so,  a  eertain  amount  of  eontents.  Only 
elean  things  could  be  dedicated  to  Jehovah.  Only  men  of 
a  eharaeter  like  His  own  could  be  His  propcrty.  And  it 
is  possihle,  therefore,  that  the  word  holy  may  occasionally 
be  U8ed  to  eover  this  8econdary  idea.  But  this  is  not  its 
primary  use,  and  in  any  ease  is  rara 

(2)  A  more  difficult  question  presents  itself  when  we 
inquire  what  is  meant  when  it  is  8aid,  "  Jehovah  is  holy.** 
First,  it  is  out  of  the  que8tion  to  8ay  that,  as  Israel  is  holy, 
heing  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  so  Jehovah  is  holy,  as  helong- 
ing  to  Israel ;  and  that  tfie  language,  bc  ye  holy :  for  I  am 
ho/y,  means  nothing  more  than  "  be  mine :  for  I  am  ^ours." 
That  sentenee  means,  at  all  events,  be  My  people :  for  I  am 
ffour  God.     Holy,  on  the  8ide  of  Israel,  meant  dcvoted  to 
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God — ^not  devoted  in  general.  The  eoneeption  of  God  wa8 
an  essential  part  of  the  idea.  6ut  this  suggests  at  onee 
that  holy^  as  applied  to  Jehoyah,  is  an  expre8sion  in  some 
way  do8cribing  Deity;  Le,  not  de8cribing  Deity  on  any 
partieular  side  of  His  nature,  for  which  it  is  a  fixed  term, 
but  applieahle  to  Him  on  any  side,  the  manifestation  of 
which  impresses  men  with  the  sense  of  His  Divinity.  For 
instanee,  Ezekiel  (xxxvl  20)  says  of  the  heathen  among 
whom  Israel  were  dispersed,  that  they  profaned  Jehovah'8 
holy  name  when  they  8aid  to  Israel,  '*  These  are  the  people 
of  Jeliovah,  and  are  gone  forth  out  of  their  land."  What 
is  implied  iu  this  language  of  the  heathen  is  a  slur  upon 
the  power  cf  Jehovah.  He  was  unahle  to  proteet  His 
people.  Henee,  they  had  gone  into  exile.  This  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  heathen  was  profanation  of  the  holy 
name  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  it  reduced  His  maje8ty  and  might 
to  eontempt. 

Thus  the  Divino  greatness  and  power  are  elements  of 
His  *  holiness.'  Honee  He  will  *  8anctify '  His  greai  name, 
ic.  His  revealed  greiitness,  by  restoring  Israel.  Again,  in  a 
similar  way,  Hc  mnetifies  Himself  in  Gog  by  giving  him 
over  to  destructioii ;  i.e.  He  8hows  Himself  by  His  power 
to  be  God  (Ezek  xxxviii.  16).  And  thus  the  words,  "I 
will  8anctify  My8elf,"  and  "  I  will  glorify  Myself,"  are  almost 
8ynonyuious.  Gompare  Lev.  x.  3,  where  it  is  8aid :  "  I  will 
be  8anctified  iu  them  that  eome  nigh  Me,  and  hefore  all 
the  people  will  I  be  glorifieA"  So  it  is  said  in  Ps.  xcix.  3 : 
"  Let  the  nations  praise  Thy  great  and  terrihle  name,  for  it 
is  holy."  So  Moses  is  chasti8ed  heeause  he  failed  to  8anctify 
Jehovah'8  name  at  the  water8  of  Merihah  (Num.  xx.  12, 13) 
— i,e.  failed  to  impress  upon  the  people  His  power  and  God- 
head.  The  cry  of  the  seraphim  in  Isaiah  is,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  the  whole  earth  is  fuU  of  His  glory  "  (vi.  3),  t.e.  His 
Divine  maje8ty ;  and  the  word  1wly  must  here  be  very  mueh 
the  same  as  Go(l,  i.e,  Ciod  in  Ilis  maje8ty.  Thus  the  name 
eomos  to  cxpre88  Jch()vah  on  soine  8ide  of  His  Godhead, 
or  perhaps  on  that  8idc  which,  to  inen,  is  8i)ecifieally  Divine, 
His  majesty.     Henee  the  iiame  heeomes,  in  Isaiah  and  the 
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prophets  after  him,  a  name  of  Jehovah  as  6od ;  He  is  the 
Holy  One  of  Isi-ael,  i,e,  God  in  Israel,  the  name  implying 
an  efTort  on  the  part  of  men's  niin^s  to  e^press  Divinity 
in  its  highest  sense.  **  Holy  is  the  name,"  says  Baudissin, 
"  for  the  whole  Eeing  of  Jehovah,  God  revealed  in  IsraeL" 
Henee  it  may  be  U8ed  without  the  artiela  "  To  what  will 
yc  liken  Me,  saith  eii^  *' — the  ineomparahle — the  GkKi  of 
majesty.  Wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  Providence  as  the 
ways  of  GoA  Henee  it  is  said  in  Proverhs,  "  I  have  not 
leamed  Wisdom,  so  that  I  should  have  knowledge  of 
B^^5-  ^®  ^^^  ^^  Jehovah  is  the  heginning  of  wisdom, 
and  knowledge  of  'p  is  understanding."  ^ 

Two  points  yet  deserve  some  notiee :  first,  the  etymology ; 
and,  seeonā,  the  extended  usage  of  the  name  to  expre8S 
speeial  attrihutes.  The  latter  will  depend  upon  the  speeial 
eharaeter  under  which  God  is  presented  with  a  view  to 
influenee  men. 

£tymology  is  rarely  a  safe  guide  to  the  real  meaning 
of  words.  Language,  as  we  have  it  in  any  literature,  has 
already  drifted  away  far  from  the  primary  sense  of  its 
worda  Usage  is  the  only  safe  guide.  When  usage  is 
a8ccrtained,  then  we  may  inquire  into  derivation  and  radical 
signifieation.  Henee  the  Concordance  is  always  a  safer 
eompanion  than  the  Lexicon.  The  word  KHp  is  perhaps 
related  to  other  word8  heginning  with  the  same  letters,  e.g, 
kad.,  eut,  cedo,  and  the  like.  If  so,  its  meaning  would 
be  to  eut  off^  to  separate,  to  elevate  out  of  the  sphere  of  what 
is  ordinary  and  set  apart.  If  this  be  its  meaning,  we  ean 
readily  pereeive  how  it  eame  to  be  applied  to  God.  He 
is  the  lofty,  the  heavenly,  separated  in  spaee  from  men— 
dwelling  on  higL  More,  He  is  the  maje8tic,  the  morally 
lofty,  8eparated  from  the  human,  not  only  as  the  finite 
material  ereature,  but  particularly  as  the  sinful,  impure 
ereatura  The  Hebrew8  hardly  ^istinguish,  to  begin  with, 
the  phy8ical  from  the  moral  attrihutes  of  God.  Majest7 
and  moral  purity  are  }iardly  8eparated.  In  both  respeeta 
God  is  8eparated  from  inan  and  elevated  above  him,  and 

>  See  his  Stuāien  zur  semiti9chm  Migian9ge$cMehUt  iL  p.  79  £— Sd. 
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in  either  way  He  is  holv ;  and  when  men's  eye8  8addenly 
behold  Hiin,  His  nature  repels  the  profanity,  and  men  dia 
If  this  was  the  line  of  thought  along  which  the  name  'p 
was  applied  to  Jehovah,  it  perhaps  follows  that  the  name 
wa8  imposod  upon  men  and  things  in  a  secondary  way  as 
helonging  to  Him. 

Thus  (1)  we  see  noly  as  a  dcsignation  of  Jehoyah; 
having  referenee  to  His  6odhcad,  or  to  anything  which 
was  a  manifestation  of  His  Grodhead. 

(2)  We  have  it  as  used  of  men  and  tliinga  These 
it  dcscribe8  as  helonging  to  Jehovah,  dedicate(i  to  Him, 
devotcd  or  set  apart  to  Him.  Priniaiil^,  therefore,  it 
exprcs8ed  merely  the  relation. 

(3)  But  naturally  the  eoneepiion  of  dedication  to 
Jchovah  hrought  into  view  Jehovah's  eharaeter,  which 
rcacted  on  the  things  or  persons  devoted  to  Him.  Henee 
a  twofold  filliug  up  of  the  eireumfereneo  of  the  word 
*  holy '  took  plaee. 

(a)  As  to  men  dcvotcd  to  Him,  they  must  share  His 
eharaeter,  and  thus  the  term  *  holy '  took  on  a  moral  eom- 
plexion. 

(6)  As  to  things,  they  musl  be  fit  to  bc  Jehovah*8. 
Even  whcn  *  elean '  is  U8ed  here  by  the  prophets,  it  denote8 
moral  purity  (Isa.  vL  5).  Henee  the  word  took  on  what 
may  be  called  a  eeremonial  or  a^sthetie  complcxion ;  ditfer- 
ing  little  from  elean,  cercmonially  pure. 

But  the  name  as  applied  to  Jehovah  e^presses  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Hebrew  mind  to  rise  to  the  eoneeption 
of  God  as  tran8cendent.  It  wa8  the  name  for  6od  abso- 
lutely.  Henee  the  highest  expression  of  the  national  life 
was :  "  Bo  ye  holy :  for  I  am  holy  " ;  that  is  at  first,  he  ye 
Mine :  for  I  am  Cfod.  But  what  God  was  is  not  expressed. 
And  always  as  the  eoneeption  of  God  enlargcd  and  clarified, 
more  wa8  felt  to  lie  in  the  e^pression  'p ;  and  the  e^lling  of 
a  people  wlio  was  His,  vvits  felt  to  bc  more  elcvatcd. 

But  it  will  be  easil^  seen  how  various  the  shades  of 
signifieanee  may  bc  that  lie  iu  'p.  When  we  use  the  name 
God,  it  is  not  a  mere  empty  name — we  have  alway8  a 
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feeling  in  the  backgroiind  of  what  God  is  morally,  or  in 
power  or  wi8dom.  Henee  'p,  heing  used  in  the  same  way, 
may,  in  eertain  eases,  emphasise  speeial  attrihutes  of  God, 
according  as  eireumstanees  hrought  these  into  prominenee ; 
in  oppositiou,  for  example,  to  the  sins  of  those  who  were 
His  people,  or  their  disbelief,  or  their  forgetfulness  of  their 
oovenant  relation  to  Him,  or  the  like. 

4.   The  Seeonā  Side  of  the  Oovenant — the  People  a 

righteom  People. 

The  two  parties  to  the  eovenant  are  Go(l  and  Israel, 
His  people.  The  eovenant  wa8  made  with  the  people,  not 
with  individuals.  The  people  was  the  unit.  The  relation 
of  Jehovah  to  the  people  made  Him  King.  He  was  King 
of  Jacob,  the  Greator  of  Israel,  their  King  (Isa.  xliii.  15). 
And  their  relation  to  Him  was  that  of  8ubjocts  owing 
allegianee  and  obedience.  Again,  they  were  a  people, 
united  by  ties  to  one  another,  and  owing  duties  to  one 
another.  Thus  conduct,  whether  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
or  of  individuals,  was  e8timated  rather  uneler  the  aspeet 
of  eivil  aetions.  A  tx3ople  neces8arily  forms  a  eommon- 
wealth,  and  its  conduct  was  right  when  it  fulfilled  its 
ohligations  to  its  king,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individuals 
was  right  when  thcy  fulfilled  their  dutie8  to  one  another. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  King  was  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  and  this  people  was  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Thus 
what  might  seem  at  first  merely  eivil  heeanie  religious. 

This  second  eoneoption  allowed  room  for  a  very  great 
deepening  of  the  idca  of  the  peoplo's  relations  to  one 
another,  and  of  their  relation  to  their  King.  It  might  be 
made  a  que8tion,  indeed,  which  of  the  tw(>  eoneeptions,  the 
eivil  or  the  religious,  >va8  the  prior  eoneeption.  To  an8wer 
this  question  is  of  little  imix>rtance.  Probably  the  very 
asking  sueh  a  ^uestion  betray8  a  modem  ix)int  of  view,  and 
one  from  which  the  Hebrew  mind  never  regarded  things. 
The  Hebrew8  i-eganle^  all  things  from  the  religious  point 
of  view.     Givil  government  aud  the  conduct  of  men  to  one 
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another  alike  belonged  to  the  religious  sphere,  with  ihe 
more  direct  aets  of  Divine  serviee.  If  we  ohserve  a 
progress  in  the  thiiiking  of  the  people  as  represente^  h^ 
their  writer8,  it  is  not  a  progress  in  the  direction  of  divid- 
ing  men's  aetions  into  two  spheres,  one  eivil  and  the  other 
religious,  but  in  the  direction  of  a  deeper  eonoeption  of  the 
nature  of  aetions.  All  things  continued  with  them  to 
be  religious.  They  were  all  done  to  God,  but  the  eon- 
eeption  deepened  of  what  the  meaning  of  doing  anything 
to  God  was. 

To    hegin   with,  an    e^tei-nal   obedience   to  the  law8 

of  their  king  was  thought  religion ;  but  later  it  was  felt 

that   a    true    state    of   the    heart   towards  God  must  go 

along  with  the   outward  aet  to  niake  it  right     At  first, 

perhaps  a  citizen  considered  he  had  fulfilled  his  ohligations 

to  his  fellow-citizen   when  he  gave  liim  his  extema1  eivil 

right,  when  he  wa8  just  to  him  ;  but  later  it  was  felt  that 

humanity  and   mercy  and  love  must  be  shown  by  one  to 

another.     There  is  always  some  danger  of  generalising  too 

hastily,  and  finding  the  steps  of  progress  from  one  idea  to 

another,  or   from  one  stage  to  another,  clearly  shown  by 

diHerent  writei*8.     We  may  go  so  far  safely  enough.     We 

may  say  eertain  authors  represent  this  idea,  and  eertain 

others  another  idea.     An  examination  of  the  writing8  of 

one  prophet  may  enahle  us  to  say  with  faimess,  this  and 

not  another  is  the  prevailing  eoneeption  in  him ;  and  in 

another  prophet  who   eame  after  him  a  ditterent  and  a 

deeper  eoneeption  prevails.     Yet  it  may  be  hardly  aafe  to 

8ay  that  the  deeper  eoneeption  had  not  yet  been  reached 

in  the  time  of  the  former  prophet.     Mueh  may  depend  on 

his  idiosyncraay.      And   we   require   to   move  with  very 

e-areful  stei^s  in  making  imluetions  in  regard  to  the  progress 

of  idcas  in  Israel.     In   the  prophet  Amos  the  prevailing 

eoneeption  is  that  of  righteousness.     Jehovah  is  the  right- 

eous  ruler  of  men,  w}io  vindicate8  on  all,  Israel  and  the 

heathen  alike,  the  law  of  morality.    And  what  the  prophet 

dcmands  from   the  people  is  righteousness — that  is,  ju8t 

dealing  with  one  another.     "  Let  righteousness  run  do\m 
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your  streets  like  water"  (Anios  v.  24).  A  succeediDg 
prophet,  Hosea,  has  another,  and  what  is  to  us  a  pro- 
founder,  eoneeption.  Hc  abandons  the  region  of  law  and 
right,  and  enters  the  regiou  of  affeetion.  Jehoyah  is  not 
to  him  the  righteous  King,  but  the  loving  father  of  IsraeL 
"When  Israel  was  a  child,  I  loved  him,  and  called  My 
son  out  of  Egypt"  (Hos.  xi.  1).  He  is  the  husband  of 
Israel,  who  is  His  spoiise.  And  He  eomplains  not  of  the 
want  of  righteousness  among  the  people  to  one  anotlier, 
but  of  the  want  of  mercy,  ^on — that  is,  humanity  in  the 
highest  sense,  goodness,  lova  Where  Amos  8ays :  "  I  will 
not  regard  your  hurnt-ofierings ;  but  let  justice  run  down 
as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  never-drying  stream" 
(v.  24),  Hosea  sa^s :  "  I  desire  goodness,  and  not  saerifiee ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  hurnt-otterings " 
(vL  6). 

Now,  undoubtedly  there  is  a  profoimd  advance  from 
the  one  of  these  eoneeptions  to  the  other.  The  former 
eoneeption  is  not  abandoned;  at  least  all  that  it  covcred 
is  retained,  but  reduced  under  a  more  religious  idea.  And 
a  succeeding  prophet,  Mieah,  eomhines  the  ideas  together : 
**  What  doth  the  Lord  desire  of  thee,  but  to  do  ju8tly,  and 
to  love  mercy  " — ^^on — goodnes8  ?  (vL  8).  Yet  we  niiglit 
go  too  far  in  saying  that  the  idea  of  Hosea  wa8  wholly 
new ;  for  even  Samuel  had  8aid :  "  To  obey  is  hetter  than 
saerifiee,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams"  (1  Sam. 
XV.  22).  And  had  we  fuller  records,  we  might  find  among 
earlier  prophets  mueh  that  seems  to  us  now  the  eon- 
eeptions  of  later  ones.  We  eannot  be  wrong,  however,  in 
signalising  eertain  prophets  as  the  great  exp()un(lers  of 
eertain  eoneeptions,  though  we  may  find  in  their  idiosyn- 
erasies  and  their  eireumstanees  some  explauation  of  ttieir 
giving  sueh  idea8  so  great  prominene^. 

We  found  that  what  hrought  perfeetion  to  the  people 
of  6od,  80  far  as  that  depended  on  6od  and  the  Divine 
8ide  of  the  eovenant,  was  the  prefienee  of  G(k1  in  His 
fulness  among  the  i^eoplo.  Sometimes  this  presenee  is 
His  presenee  in  the  Messianie  king,  and  sometimes  it  is 
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His  presenee,  so  to  speak,  in  Himself.  These  two  lines 
eannot,  of  eourse,  remain  separate ;  and  the  New  Testament 
unites  them  in  one  by  making  those  passages  which  speak 
of  the  Lord's  presenee  in  His  own  Person,  also  to  be  Messi- 
anie  passages.  In  doing  so  the  New  Testament  writer8 
stand  on  history.  They  have  the  history  of  Jesus  behind 
them,  and  this  history  has  interpreted  mueh  of  the  01d 
Testament  to  them.  That  splcndid  passage,  Isa.  xL  1—11, 
which  speaks  of  Jehovah  eoniing  in  strength,  i,e,  in  His 
fulness,  and  feeding  His  floek  like  a  shepherd,  is  interpreted 
in  the  Gospels  of  the  Son.  It  was  in  the  Son,  or  as  the 
Son,  that  Jehovah  so  manifested  Himself.  By  the  01d 
Testament  prophet  a  di8tinction  in  the  Godhead  was  not 
thought  of;  but  sub8equent  revelation  easts  light  on  the 
preceding.  The  Lord,  the  Sedeemer  and  Judge,  is  God  in 
the  Son. 

Now  the  perfeetion  of  the  eovenant  relation  wa8 
reached  when  Jchovah  thus  eame  in  His  fulness  among  His 
people.  It  is  diflBcuIt  to  reiilise  what  idea  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  prophets  had  of  this — how  they  conceived  Jehovah 
present.  Tliey  aro  obIiged  to  adopt  figures.  His  glory  is 
seen,  and  physical  images  are  empIoyed  to  body  out  the 
spiritual  ideas.  The  most  hrilliaut  pietures  are  in  the 
second  half  of  Isaiah.  But  there  are  some  passages  in 
this  book  where  the  prophet  seems  to  show  us  what  in 
his  less  exaltcd,  or  at  all  events  more  realistie,  moments 
he  probabIy  really  conceived  Jehovah's  presenee  to  be.  In 
xliv.  23  he  say8:  "The  Lord  hath  redeenied  Jacob,  and 
gIorified  Himself  in  Israel."  In  xlix.  3 :  "  Thou  art  My 
servant,  0  Lsrael,  in  whom  I  will  gIorify  My8elf."  In 
Ix.  1,  3  :  **  Arise,  shine  .  .  .  for  the  gIory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee  .  .  .  And  the  Gentiles  shall  eome  to  thy 
light."  Tlieso  pasaiges  w()uld  seem  to  imply  that  Jehovah 
is  presented  in  His  presenee  through  Israel  itself,  not  as 
an  indepeudent  gIory;  the  gIory  of  Israel  is  His  glory. 
He  and  Israel  are  not  two,  hut  glorified  Israel  retteets 
His  glory.  And  theixj  is  a  singular  passage  (xlv.  14,  15) 
wliich  perhaps  eonfirms  this  view :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
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The  lahoiir  of  Egypt,  inerchandi8e  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the 
Saheans,  nien  of  staturo,  shall  eonie  over  unto  thee  .  .  . 
they  shall  fall  down  unto  thee  .  .  .  8aying,  Surely  God  is 
in  thee.  .  .  .  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Th^self,  0 
God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour." 

It  is  worth  ohserving  here  that  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord,  whomsoever  that  remarkahle  eoneeption  represents 
in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  does  not  appear  as  a  di8tinct 
personage  among  Israel  redeemed.  He  either  is  Israel 
redeem€d,  or  he  is  not  eonsidered  separately  from  them 
in  their  condition  of  glorified  redeniption.  In  ehap.  liiL 
Israel  redeemed  looks  back  upon  the  time  when  he  wa8 
among  them  in  his  humility,  and  they  eonfess  how  sadly 
they  misapprehended  him.  "Who  believed  what  we 
heard  ?  and  to  whom  did  the  arm  of  the  Lord  manifest 
itself?  .  .  .  We  thought  him  smitten,  and  afflicted  of 
God ;  but  it  was  our  sins  that  he  bore :  by  his  wounds  we 
have  heen  healed."  But  after  ehap.  liii.  the  servant  does 
not  appear,  except  perhaps  in  ehap.  lxi.  1,  2,  a  passage 
the  point  of  view  of  which  is  anterior  to  the  redemption : 
"Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me;  heeause  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  proelaim  liberty  to  the  eaptive;  .  .  . 
to  proelaim  the  ae^eeptahle  year  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of 
vengeanee  of  our  God."  Tlie  prophet,  after  ehap.  liii., 
speaks  no  niore  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  but  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord — the  people  are  all  righteous,  and 
taught  of  God;  while  hefore  he  spoke  of  "my  righteous 
servant,  whose  ear  was  opened  as  that  of  one  tanght" 
(L  4).  Perhaps  this  point  is  in  favour  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  is  not  an  individuaL 
If  an  individual,  it  is  strange  that  he  wholly  disappearB 
when  Israel  is  ransomed  through  his  great  suflerings.  We 
shouId  expect  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  peopla  But 
the  people  have  no  head  but  Jehovah  Himself.  There  is 
a  very  remarkahle  passage  in  ehap.  Iv.  3  f.,  where  the  people 
are  addressed :  "  Ineline  your  ear,  and  eonie  unto  me  .  .  . 
and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  eovenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mereies  of  David.     Behold,  I  made  him  a  witness  to 
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the  peoplee,  a  leader  aud  commaiider  of  the  i^eoples.  Behold, 
thou  shalt  eall  nations  that  thou  knowe8t  not,  and  nations 
that  know  not  thee  shall  nm  after  thee  for  the  sake  of 
Jehovah  thy  God,  and  for  the  IIol^  One  of  Israel ;  for  He 
hath  glorified  thee."  Here  the  people,  redeemed  and 
glorified,  are  8eryed  heirs  to  the  gi*eat  promises  made  to 
David. 

There  is  one  other  }X)int  here  which  I  need  only  toueh 
upon.  The  plaee  of  Israel  glorified  and  of  6od  present  is, 
of  eourse,  in  all  the  01d  Testament  writer8  the  earth.  God 
de8cends ;  His  tahernaele  is  among  men ;  men  are  not 
translated  into  heaven.  The  earth  is  transfigured,  but 
it  remains  the  earth,  and  abode  of  men.  There  is  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  but  the  two  are  still  distinct ;  and 
the  new  earth  is  the  inheritanee  of  the  saints.  Of  eourse, 
the  eoneeptions  of  prophets  are  ver^  various  on  this  final 
condition  of  things.  It  wa8  not  given  to  them  to  see 
clearly  here. 

Now  the  word  that  ^eserihes  the  proper  condition  of 
the  people  on  their  8ide  of  the  eovenant  relation  is 
rv/hteoHs,  The  difference  between  *  holy  '  and  *  righteous ' 
must  be  ob8erved.  *  Holy,'  ^nip,  is  a  term  that  expres8eR 
the  heing  in  eovenant.  It  is  equal  to  helonging  to  God,  %.e. 
heing  His  people ;  but  righUous  expresses  the  condition 
morally  of  those  who  are  His  people.  This  latter  is  the 
word  that  describe8  how  the  peopie  shouM  be  at  all  times, 
and  how  it  shall  be  at  the  end.  And  Isaiah  moum- 
fully  exclaim8 :  "  How  is  the  city  that  was  faithful  heeome 
an  harlot !  she  in  which  righteousness  dwelt ;  but  now 
mur^erera"  (L  21).  And  in  the  later  ehapters  of  the 
hook  it  is  8aid  of  the  re8tored  and  perfected  Israel :  "  Thy 
people  shall  be  all  righteous"  (lx.  21);  "They  shall  be 
called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  our  God,  that 
He  might  be  glorified  "  (lxi.  3) ;  and  again :  "  Ye  shall  be 
named  the  prieats  of  the  Lonl ;  men  shall  eall  you  the 
ministerH  of  our  God  "  (lxi.  6) ;  and  again  :  "  I  will  greatly 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  .  .  .  He  hath  eoveml  nie  with  the 
rohe   of   righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom   decketh   himself 
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with  omaments "  (lxi.  1 0).  It  is  ohvioiis  that  tlie  term 
*  righteousnes8 '  is  one  that  ariniits  of  eonsielerahle  variety 
of  use,  and  may  eover  wider  or  naiTower  meanings.  We 
may  refer  a  little  to  the  usage  of  the  word ;  and,  Becond, 
to  the  general  idea  conveyed  in  the  expre88ion  "  the 
people  shall  be  righteous."  We  shall  inquire  what  this 
means  when  said  of  the  people  on  their  8ide  of  the 
oovenant. 

(1)  As  to  the  usage  of  the  word8  P'TV,  p^,  piv,  and 
n^ — verb,  adj.,  and  noim. 

In  general,  we  may  remark  that  the  radical  idea  of 
these  word8  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect.  Most  Hebrew 
word8  now  applied  to  expre88  ethieal  eoneeptions  expressed, 
no  doubt,  originally  ph^sieal  idea8.  In  some  eases  we  ean 
reaeh  these  original  eoneeptions.  For  example,  the  word 
■^^,  translated  uprigkt,  means  *  plain '  or  *  level/  in  a 
physical  sense.  Perhaps  the  radical  idea  in  eii^  ^^  "  eut 
off,  separated,  removed  to  a  di8tance."  But  the  radical 
•  notion  of  pn  seems  not  to  have  8urvived.  There  is  prob- 
ably  no  passage  in  the  Okl  Testament  where  it  ean  be 
detected.  Some,  indeed,  have  thought  they  found  it  in 
Ps.  xxiii.  3,  p^V"^7|iyp,  **path8  of  righteousness,"  i,e,  even  or 
straight  paths;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  the  meaning 
is  the  same  as  in  other  passages — "  right  paths "  or 
"righteous  patlis,"  i,e,  sueh  paths  as  are  eonformahle, 
appropriate  to  the  requirement8  of  sheep,  or  paths  which 
are  righteous,  the  figure  heing  deserted.  In  Arahie  the 
root  means  "  to  be  true,"  i,e,  to  eorrespon^  to  the  idea  and 
reality.  The  lexicographer8,  with  some  8ubtlety,  8ay  that 
a  man  to  speak  sidq  must  not  only  say  what  eonforms  to 
the  reality,  but  at  the  same  time  what  eonforms  to  the 
idea  in  his  own  mind.  Tlms,  if  a  man  said :  "  Muhammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God,"  that,  to  be  sidq  or  truth,  must  not 
only  correspond  to  the  faet,  which  of  eourse  it  doe8,  but 
also  to  his  own  idea,  i.e,  he  must  also  helieve  it  Lexico- 
graphieal  suhtleties  of  this  kind  are  rarely  very  helpful ; 
it  is  safer,  fii-st  of  all,  to  look  to  usage.  Then  it  is  possihle 
that  etymology  niay  give  an  idea  that  bind8  the  usages  into 
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one,  or  give  a  stem  eoueeption  out  of  which  all  the  other 
eoneeptions  iuay  be  seen  to  have  branched  off. 

If  we  consider  now,  first  of  all,  the  verb  f^,  imperf. 
P^,  which  is  often  translated  shaU  be  jiidijied  in  English, 
as  in  Gr.  hneauoO^aerai^  we  find  that  the  proper  sense  of  it 
is,  to  be  right,  to  be  in  the  rigtU,  to  have  right  on  one*8 
8ide.  The  idea  is  juridical,  or,  as  it  is  called,  forensie — 
helonging  to  the  foruui,  or  eourt  of  law.  The  Hebrew8 
wei*e  fond  of  this  eoneeption,  when  a  question  arose 
between  two  persons,  or  when  one  blamed  another,  or 
the  like ;  the  parties  were  very  readil7  conceived  as  parties 
to  a  suit  hefore  a  judge.  And  when  one  defended  another 
in  any  way,  he  was  8aid  to  plead  his  eause.  Thus  Jehovah 
summons  the  nations  and  their  gods  to  an  imaginary 
trihunal :  "  Let  them  draw  near ;  let  us  enter  into  judg- 
ment  together  (Isa.  xli.  1).  And  so  when  the  people  are 
conceived  as  having  a  plea  which  they  ean  hring  forwai*d 
of  heing  true  to  the  eovenant  ohligations,  the  Lord  8ay8 : 
''  Let  us  plead  together ;  declare  thou  that  thou  maye8t  be 
justified"  (xliii.  26).  Now  the  verb  Pl^  was  said  of  the 
persou  who  in  sueh  a  real  or  imaginary  plea  was  found  by 
the  retil  or  supposed  judge  to  be  in  the  right,  to  have  right 
on  his  side.  Example8  of  this  do  not  need  to  be  multiplied. 
The  one  just  cited  from  Isaiah  is  a  good  instanee :  declare 
Pl^?  IV?P ;  here  there  is  no  ^uestion  of  ethieal  righteous- 
ness,  but  of  simple  juridical  right — haWng  right  on  one's 
8ide.  And,  similarly,  the  passage  in  xhii.  9  :  "  Let  them 
hring  forward  their  witnesses "  {i,e.  witnesse8  of  their  pre- 
dictions),  "  that  they  be  justified,"  found  to  have  right,  in 
this  contested  matter,  on  their  side. 

This  is  the  idea  of  the  simple  stem.  The  eausative 
or  Hiphil  agrees  in  meaning ;  it  is  to  Ji7id  in  the  right, 
to  find,  in  one's  aetion  as  a  judge,  a  person  to  have  right 
on  his  8ide ;  or,  with  other  modifications,  sueh  as  to  regarā 
one  as  in  the  right,  or  to  treat  one  as  in  the  right ;  as, 
e.g.,  "  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  7) — treat 
the  X^  as  p^  Of  eourse,  as  a  judge  finds  this  by 
(leelaring  it,  the  sense   may  be  to  declare  oue  to  have 
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right  on  his  8ide;  but,  properl^,  it  is  to  find  that  one 
is  in  the  right.  It  doe8  not  mean  to  make  a  man 
ethicaUy  pure,  There  seems  no  passage  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  where  sueh  a  sense  is  possihle,  except,  perhaps, 
Dan.  viii.  14.  To  find  right,  or  in  the  right,  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  Hiph.,  or  to  ju8tify ;  or,  with  slightly  differeiit 
8hades  of  meaning,  to  declare  to  be  in  the  right,  or  8how 
to  have  right  on  one's  side.  Thus  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  (1.  8)  exclaims :  "  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me,"  3i"»IJ 
^frri^ ;  "  who  will  enter  a  plea  against  me  ? "  {'m  ^v  n?)! 
And  in  word8  almost  identical,  Job — whom  God  ealls 
"  My  servant " — 8ays :  "  I  know  that  I  shall  be  found  in 
the  right  (P^V*?) ;  who  is  he  that  will  enter  a  plea  with 
me?"(xiii.  18^  19). 

Now  this  is  a  general  mode  of  eoneeption,  applieahle 
in  a  hundi*ed  way8.  Any  ^uestion,  or  eharge,  or  elaim 
may  be  hrought  under  this  juridical  idea.  The  point 
on  which  a  man  may  be  arraigned,  or  suppose  himself 
arraigned,  may  be  a  trifle — a  point  of  etiquette,  or  the 
question  of  his  life  hefore  God.  To  be  in  the  right,  or 
to  have  right  on  his  side,  may  be  equally  various:  it 
may  be  in  a  matter  of  speeeh,  as  speaking  truth  or  no ; 
a  matter  of  eustom  or  consuetudinary  law ;  a  matter  of 
eommon  morals ;  or  a  matter  of  his  relation  to  God.  The 
standard  inay  be  8imply  a  faet,  or  any  understood  norm 
or  rule,  whether  human  or  Divine,  according  to  which 
conduct  is  measured.  When  Judah  said  in  regard  to 
Tamar  the  harlot  ^aeip  n^V  "  she  is  in  her  rights  as  against 
me"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26),  and  when  the  Psalmist  eries:  "In 
Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified "  (F^^I),  i.e,  be 
right,  or  found  in  the  right  (Ps.  cxliii.  3),  they  both  use 
the  word  in  the  same  sense,  although  the  spheres  referred 
to  are  widely  apart.  There  is  always  a  standard,  always  a 
eause ;  a  man's  conduct  in  a  partieular  matter,  or  his  life 
as  a  whole,  is  in  que8tion ;  and  there  is  alwaysajudge,  real 
or  imaginary.  The  standard  may  be  very  various,  so  inay 
be  the  point  or  eause ;  the  person  is  prs  when,  hefore  the 
judge,  his  aet  or  life  is  in  correspondence  with  the  8taudard« 
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Of  ermrse,  in  many  eases  the  8tandard  itself  may  be  oon- 
ceivcd  as  the  judge,  a8  when  a  man  is  condemned  by  his 
eonseienee,  or  by  the  popular  eustoms,  or  by  the  prineiples 
of  the  eovenant.  Two  passages  in  Job  illustrate  the 
flexibility  of  the  usage  in  the  liigher  sphere.  £liphaz, 
arguing  against  Job's  eomplaints,  8ays :  '*  Shall  mortal  man 
be  ju8t  (PW)  with  God?"  (iv.  17),  i.e,  be  found  in  the 
right  as  to  his  life.^  To  which  Job  replies :  "  Of  oourHe 
I  know  that  it  is  so,  How  should  man  be  just  with  Ood  ? " 
(ix.  2).  Eliphaz  means  that,  hrought  to  God's  bar,  no  man 
will  be  found  righteous ;  Job  means,  no  man  ean  make  his 
righteousness,  though  he  have  it,  valid  against  God,  or  at 
God's  bar,  Hc  heing  unwilling  that  he  should;  heeause 
His  omnipotent  power  will  hinder  man  from  sustaining 
his  eause.  "  I  know  that  I  have  to  be  guilty,"  be  else- 
where  exclaims  (ix.  15,  20).  Thus  it  may  he  8aid  in 
regard  to  this  verb :  (1)  that  it  is  not  niueh  in  use  in  the 
oIder  language;  (2)  that  it  is  always  used  of  persons; 
(3)  that  it  means  to  be  in  the  right,  according  to  some 
Rtandard,  chiefly  in  a  juridical  sense;  aud  (4)  that  this 
Htandard  \yeing  sometimes  the  general  law  of  conduct^  the 
inoral  law,  the  word  show8  a  tendency  to  be  used  of  this 
conformity,  or  as  we  use  righteotis  in  an  ethieal  sense,  the 
juridical  idea  falling  away.  This  tendency  show8  itself 
more  and  more  in  the  langiiage,  i.e,  the  8tandard  heeomes 
more  and  more  the  great  general  prineiples  of  morals  and 
religion. 

Now  the  same  things  ean  be  said  in  general  of  the 
adjective  P^  righteous,  in  regard  to  which  we  need  only 
remark  :  (1)  that  it  is  never  used  in  the  femiuine ;  a  eurious 
faet,  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  primary  use  heing  juridical, 
wliere  the  interests  of  men  alone  eame  into  ^iseussion — 
aml  it  is  only  used  of  persons,  with  perhaps  one  exception 

'  Ou  the  iiiterpretatioii  of  Job  iv.  17  see  the  author*8  Th^  Booko/Job, 
tnth  NUe»,  ete.  ("Canibridge  Bible  for  Sohools  aii(l  Golleges"),  p.  33,  where 
he  briefly  (liHeuases  the  coin|>eting  renelerings,  an(l  (leeieles  on  the  whole  for 
Can  vian  he  righUmis  heforr.  Godf  This,  he  thinkM,  is  niost  iu  harinony  with 
the  liine  at  whieli  thu  ehai-go  eonies  in,  the  seope  of  tho  following  versae,  aud 
the  geueral  aphorisu)  in  v.  6,  7. — iiU>. 
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(Deut  iv.  8) ;  and  (2)  the  ethieal  notion  hegins  to  prevail 
over  the  juridical. 

The  use  of  the  nouns  Pl^  and  *^P'^t  which  hardly  differ 
in  their  general  meaning,  is  of  great  interest,  espeeiall^  in 
Isaiah.  The  same  general  idea  helongs  to  this  word — that 
which  has  the  quality  of  P'iv,  which  is  eonformahle  to  a  norm 
or  8tandard.  This  appears  most  plainly,  first  of  all,  when 
the  word  is  predicated  of  things  like  measures  and  weight8, 
e^.  'v  nB^«  a  righteous  ephah,  '^  ^33«  righteous  weightfl, 
'v  ^pTKb  a  right  halanea  Our  word  riglU  perhaps  eomes 
neareet  to  the  meaning,  i.e,  eonformahle  to  the  idea  of  an 
ephah,  weight8  and  halanees.  So  Ps.  iv.  5,  '^  ^nat,  right  saeri- 
fioee,  sueh  saerifiees  as  are  agreeahle  to  the  idea  of  saerifiee. 
Perhaps  even  'v  fi3B^,  right  judgment,  judgment  sueh  as  it 
shouM  be.  Here  again  the  norm  or  standard  may  vary 
indefinitely.  That  has  the  eharaeteristie  of  'y  in  any  sphere 
which  corre8ponds  to  the  admitted  norm  in  that  sphere — 
whatever  is  right  according  to  an  under8tood  8tandard. 

The  transition  from  this  to  conduct  or  aetions  is  ea8y. 
The  8tandard  may  be  propriety,  popular  eustom,  what  is 
due  8ocially,  or  what  is  required  in  morals  or  religion. 
Naturally,  in  judging  of  aetions,  the  last  named  standard8 
will  be  those  that  are  chiefly  thought  of.  But  as  the 
8tandard  deepen8  in  its  idea,  righteousness  will  also  acquire 
more  inwardness  and  condensation.  When  8aid  of  men, 
the  use  of  the  word  is  readily  understood,  and  hardly  needs 
illustration. 

But  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  general 
idea  appears  when  'v  is  predicated  of  6od.  The  point  of 
difBculty  here  is  naturally  to  di8cover  the  standard  by 
which  the  aetion  of  God  is  estimateA  There  appears  in 
the  mind  of  the  prophets,  when  they  speak  even  of  God, 
the  generel  feeling  that  there  is  a  moral  standard  which  is 
not  merely  God'8  will.  Probably  a  difference  between  this 
8tandard  and  God'8  will  rarely  occurred  to  them — the  two 
coincided.  But  there  appears  the  feeling  of  the  existence 
of  sueh  a  8tandard.  Even  Ahraham  sa^s :  *'  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? "  (tDDB^,  Gen.  xviiL  25 V 
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ADd  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  moet  modern  of  Helmw 
hooks  in  ite  ways  of  thinking,  Job  openly  eharges  God 
witb  inju8tice ;  and  in  one  remarkahle  passage  the  patri- 
areh  proelaims  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  righteonsness, 
thongh  God  and  man  alike  should  show  themselves  un- 
just  (xxviL  5,  6).  But  usuall^  sueh  a  diBtinction  probabIy 
wa8  not  drawn.  6od'8  will  and  aetion  coincided  witb 
righteousness,  and  God's  will  was  the  norm  of  righteoas- 
ness  on  that  aeeount  practically,  without  its  heing  the 
souree  of  it  absoIutely,  or  to  be  identified  with  it.  When 
God's  aetions,  therefore,  were  estimated,  they  were  naturally 
judged  by  the  same  standard  as  was  applied  when  men's 
were  judged.  God  acted  righteou8ly  when  He  acted  as 
a  just  man  would  have  acted  in  the  eireumstanees.  This 
makes  His  righteousness  often  to  be  what  ia  called  retri- 
hutive  righteousness.     And  this  is  a  eommon  usage. 

But  in  8uch  passages  as  those  in  the  8econd  half  of 
Isaiah  manife8tly  this  sense  will  not  suit  God'8  righteous- 
ness  there  is  a  eourse  of  aetion  eonformahl^  to  a  rule ;  but 
the  rule  is  not  tfaat  of  the  general  law  of  morals.  The 
word  faelongs  to  another  sphere,  namely,  the  redemptive 
sphere.  The  8tandard  is  not  the  moral  law  in  God'8  mind 
as  sovereign  ruler  ;  but  some  other  8tandard  in  Hls  mind  as 
Go<l  of  salvation.  Wben  He  aets  according  to  this  8tandard, 
the  attrihute  of  'v  helongs  to  Him  or  to  His  aetions.  Now 
this  8tandard,  of  eourse,  might  be  a  general  purpose  in  His 
mind  in  regard  to  Israel,  iu  which  ease  the  8tandard  would 
be  the  eovenant  relation.  He  aets  '^3  when  He  aets  as  it 
heeomes  God  in  eovenant  with  IsraeL  As  the  eovenant 
waR  a  redemptive  one,  this  eomes  to  mueh  the  same  thing 
as  to  8ay  that  He  aets  as  the  God  of  salvation.  The 
interesting  point,  however,  is  whether  the  idea  of  the 
prophet  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  rise  to  this  as  the  true 
eoneeption  of  God.  The  purpose  of  salvation  is  not  a 
purpose  which  He  has  formed,  but  is  the  eKpression  of  His 
very  Being.  It  is  Hi8  eharaeteristie  as  God.  When  the 
prophet  RayH  of  Cyru8 :  "  I  have  raised  him  up  in  'v,"  that 
mi^ht  very  well  be  8imply  "  in  the  regiou  of  a  redemptive 
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purpose"  (Isa.  xlv.  13).  And  so  when  'v  ealls  one  to 
follow  it,  or  when  God  ealls  him  in  'v  to  follow  Him,  as 
He  el8ewhere  speaks  of  going  hefore  him.  So  when  He 
8ays  to  Isniel,  '*  I  have  ehosen  thee ;  I  strengthen  thee ;  I 
uphold  thoe  with  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousness " 
(Isa.  xli.  10),  this  might  mean  that  He  aets  to  Israel  on 
the  lines  of  His  relation  to  Isruel  and  of  His  purpose. 
And  with  this  agree  the  many  ^iassages  where  'y  is 
parallel  to  salvation :  "  My  salvation  is  near  to  eome,  and 
My  righteousness  to  be  manifested"  (Ivi.  1). 

But  there  are  other  passages  which  seem  to  go  furthor, 
and  to  show  that  Jehovah'8  aetions,  which  are  'irs,  were 
some  of  them  anterior  to  His  relation  to  Israel,  and 
that  His  forming  this  relation  illustrated  His  'v — in  other 
words,  they  rise  to  the  elevation  of  making  the  salvation 
of  Israel,  and  through  Israel  that  of  the  world,  to  be  the 
thing  which  is  eonfonnahle  to  the  Being  of  Jehovah,  and 
e^presses  it  For  instanee,  Jehovah  8ays  to  Israel :  "  I  have 
called  thee  in  righteousness  " — the  entering  into  eovenant 
with  Israel  wa8  in  'y  (xlii.  6).  And  in  a  remarkahle 
passage,  xlv.  18:"  Tlms  saith  the  Lord  that  crcated  the 
heavens ;  He  is  God,  that  formed  the  eai'th ;  Ho  made  it 
to  be  inhabited.  I  have  swom  by  My8elf  that  to  Me  every 
knee  shall  bow ;  look  unto  Me,  and  be  8aved,  all  the  end8 
of  the  earth."  Here  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  the 
original  ereation  are  hrought  together,  and  the  first  seems 
anterior  in  idea  to  the  8econd. 

5.  Righteoumtss  in  the  People, 

The  01d  Testament  runs  out  its  idea  of  the  final 
state  and  perfeetion  of  the  kingdoni  of  God  and  its 
universality,  more  on  tlie  external  8ide,  in  events  and  in 
the  relations  of  the  nationalities  of  the  world  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Ghureh.  The  various  prophets  differ 
acc<jrding  to  their  eireumstanees  in  their  idea  how  the 
relatiouR  of  Israel  and  the  nations  were  to  be  adju8ted. 
In  all,  however,  the  heathen  are  hi-ought  into  a  relatian 
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of  suhmission  and  suhonlination  to  Israel ;  the  Charch  at 
last  overeomes  and  ahsorhs  the  heathen  world. 

In  the  same  wav  the  relations  of  the  various  elasses 
within  Israel  are  finallv  adjusted,  as  at  the  day  of  the 
LonL  All  evil  is  judged  and  destroyed — the  people  are 
all  righteous.  And  with  the  perfeetion  of  the  Ghnreh 
eomes  in  also  the  perfeet  state  of  ereation.  The  earth 
yields  her  inerease:  there  is  abundance  of  oom  even  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains;  it  shakes  like  Lehanon — the 
de8ert  hlossoms  like  the  rose,  and  God  s  hlessing  is  upon 
the  people  (P&  IxxiL  16 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  1). 

Of  ooursG,  all  01d  Testament  propheeies  are  WTitten 
from  the  point  of  view  of  things  as  they  then  were,  when 
Ismel  alone  was  tho  Ohureh,  aud  the  nations  were  outside 
the  (M)venant.  And  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  also 
m<jst  ditticult  tasks  of  the  interpreter  of  prophecy  is  to 
docide  how  niueh  of  the  prophetie  form  may  have  to  be 
8tripped  off  when  applying  the  propheeies  to  our  own 
<lis{)en8ation.  In  the  day8  of  the  Apostle  Paul  a  state  of 
things  had  entered  that  8eemed  almost  the  reverse  of  the 
state  of  things  which  formed  the  point  of  view  frora 
which  the  01d  Testament  wa8  written.  Israel  8eemed  no 
more  the  Ohureh,  bul  out8ide  of  it.  And  this  state  of 
things  niiseel  the  question  to  him  in  one  way  as  it  doe8  to 
us  in  genenil,  how  tho  propheeies  in  regard  to  Israel  were 
to  1)0  fiilfilled.  He  fell  back  on  the  eovenant ;  the  gifts 
and  eiilling  of  Gc)d  are  without  repentanee.  The  eovenant 
forme<l  with  Israel  8ecured  their  provsenee  in  the  Ohureh. 
The  Chun.'h  wa8  indee<l  fouiuled  in  Israel,  which  wa8  the 
Ht<M;k  int<i  which  Gentiles  were  only  grafted  in.  The 
natural  hranehes  hroken  off  shouM  be  gmfted  in  again,  and 
all  Israel  shouM  be  8ave<l  (Koin.  xi.).  On  the  spiritual 
Hido  alono  is  it  that  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  carriod  on. 
This  l<»ve8  us  without  any  guide  so  far  as  restoration  to 
the  land  is  conceme<l.  We  are  thrown  uj)on  general 
consi<lenition8  8ugge8ted  l)y  the  way8  of  God  upon  the 
whoIe. 

But  how  doe8  tho  01d  Testament  run  out  its  idea  of 
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the  eonsumTnation  of  the  kingelom  of  Grod  on  the  inner 
8ide — through  sueh  media  as  redemption  from  sin,  right- 
eousness,  and  immortaUty  ?  Only  very  general  statements 
ean  be  made  on  tliis,  at  least  on  the  two  points  of  right- 
eotumess  and  sin.  And  in  the  01d  Testament  itself  we 
need  not  look  for  more  than  general  statements  here.  We 
need  not  look  for  sueh  dogmatic  passages  as  aie  found  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  tnith  will  be  everywhere 
expres8ed  in  eonneotion  with  eonerete  instanees.  The 
points  of  interest  will  be  whether  the  truth,  so  far  as  it 
is  expressed,  agrees  with  the  teaehing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  how  far  it  is  expressed. 

(1)  Eighteousness, — If  we  look  at  the  point  of  rightemiS' 
ness  in  the  01d  Testament,  we  find  this  quite  generally 
conceived  at  first  It  is  looked  at  alway8  as  manifesting 
itself  in  eonerete  eases,  and  as  eonsisting  in  conduct.  No 
doubt  there  are  always  two  presuppositions ;  these  are,  first, 
the  idea  of  God,  to  whom  men  are  related ;  and,  second,  the 
idea  of  a  moral  order,  binding  on  men  in  their  relations  to 
one  another.  These  two  ideas  always  go  together.  For 
a  moral  order  of  which  God  is  not  the  6uardian  and 
Upholder  doe8  not  oeeur  to  01d  Testament  thinkers.  No 
doubt,  in  the  Book  of  Job — the  most  modem,  perhaps,  if 
again  I  may  use  the  expre8sion,  of  01d  Testanient  ereations 
— sueh  an  idea  as  that  of  a  moral  order  in  which  God  is 
not  the  Guardian  is  found.  The  sufferer  there  gives 
expre88ion  to  it — momentary  expres8ion,  however,  only. 
Gonseious  of  his  rectitude,  and  yet  reeeiving  no  reeognition 
of  it  from  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  heing  plagued  every 
day,  he  is  forced  to  the  eonvietion  that  God  is  an  arbitrary 
and  unrighteous  tyrant.  Sectitude  doe8  not  find  her  home 
and  support  in  God.  And  Job  rises  to  the  highest 
grandeur  to  which  hc  attains,  when  he  declares  that, 
though  God  be  unrighteous,  he  at  least  will  not  let  go 
hi&  righteoasness,  but  hold  by  it  all  the  more  firmly : 
"  The  righteous  shall  hokl  on  his  way,  an<l  he  that  hath 
elean  hands  shall  wax  stronger  and  stronger  "  (xviL  9). 

But  ordinarily  the  ideas  of  God  and  tlie  moral  order 
i8 
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of  life  coincide.  And  to  be  righteous  is  to  be  found  in 
praetieal  harmon^  in  one's  conduct  with  this  moral  order. 
Henee  on  the  wide8t  seale  Israel  is  the  righteous  nation  in 
opposition  to  the  heathen  nations.  And  God'8  deed8  in 
hehalf  of  Israel  are  righteous  aets ;  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  the  great  saviours  of  the  people  are  said,  when  their 
deeds  in  hehalf  of  Israel  are  referred  to,  to  have  *  wrought 
righteousnesa'  On  a  smaller  seale,  those  who  live  in 
harmony  with  the  puhlie  law  and  eustoms  of  Israel  are 
called  '  righteous/  in  opposition  to  those  whose  life  is  not 
govemed  by  sueh  prineiples — who  are  wicked  (O^f^.).  Henoe 
an  offenee  is  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  or,  more  exactly, 
offenees  are  things  not  done  in  larael;  and  the  doing  of 
them  is  to  work  foUy  in  IsraeL  They  contradict  the 
puhlie  eonseienee  and  law;  in  many  instanees  an  un- 
written  law,  which  was  regulative  of  the  people's  life,  and 
the  standard  of  righteousness. 

Eighteousness  eonsiste^  in  a  right  attitude  towards  the 
existing  eonstitution,  and  in  conduct  in  harmony  with  its 
traditions.  This  general  idea  of  righteousness  as  praetieal 
conduct  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  eonstitution, 
explains  several  things.  For  one  thiug,  it  enahles  us  to 
under8tand  how  saints  are  found  making  sueh  strong 
assertions  of  their  own  righteousness,  elaiming  from  6od 
the  reeognition  of  it,  and  appealing  to  His  righteousness 
as  that  in  Him  which  should  make  Him  interfere  on  their 
hehalf :  "  Hear  me  when  I  eall,  6od  of  my  righteousness  " 
(Ps.  iv.  1);  "Judge  me,  0  6od,  according  to  my  right- 
eousness,  and  according  to  mine  integrity  that  is  in  me " 
(Ps.  viL  8) ;  "  Hear  the  right,  0  Lord  "  (Ps.  xviL  1) ;  "  The 
Lord  has  rewarded  me  according  to  my  righteousness, 
according  to  the  eleanness  of  my  hands  hath  He  reeom- 
penscd  me"  (Ps.  xviiL  20).  And  even  in  Isaiah  the 
Ghureh  eomplains,  "  my  right  is  passed  over  by  my  6od  *' 
(xL  27)  It  is  probably  quite  true  that  here  we  discover 
a  state  of  mind  which  we  should  find  no  more  in  our  dis- 
l^ensation ;  and  that  where  an  01d  Testament  eaint  appeals 
to  6od'8  righteousness,  we  should  rather  make  our  appeal 
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to  His  graee.  Yet  the  point  of  view  of  these  01d  Testa- 
ment  saints  must  be  uneieretooel.  Otherwi8e  we  shouM 
judge  them  iuifairly,  and  put  them  on  a  lower  level  than 
that  on  which  they  stand.  They  staud  within  a  eonstitu- 
tion,  the  prineiples  of  which  are  acknowledged.  What 
they  are  eonseious  of  is  no  more  than  rectitude,  an 
upright  and  true  attitude  towards  that  eonstitution,  in 
opposition  to  those  against  whom  they  eomplain.  Their 
elaim  of  righteousness  is  not  a  elaim  of  sinlessness.  It 
has  little  to  do  with  thia  The  saint  who  eonfesses  his 
sins  in  Ps.  xxxii.  proelaims  his  righteousness  in  Ps.  viL, 
and  appeals  to  6od  to  ackuowledge  it  in  Pss.  iv.  and  xvii., 
and  declaree  that  God  has  rewarded  him  according  to  the 
eleanness  of  his  hands  in  Ps.  xviii.  The  same  Job  who 
boldly  declares,  at  what  he  knows  to  be  the  risk  of  his 
life,  "  I  am  righteous  "  (xxxiv.  5),  and  of  whom  God  Him- 
self  speaks  as  "  My  servant  Job,  a  perfeet  and  upright 
man,  one  that  feareth  God  and  escheweth  evil"  (L  8), 
elsewhere  acknowledges  his  sins,  and  speaks  *  of  Gtoi  as 
making  him  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth  (xiii.  26). 
The  righteousness  of  01d  Testament  saints  is  no  more 
than  what  the  New  Testament  ealls  a  true  heart,  even 
when  estimatcd  at  its  highest.  It  is  an  upright  attitudo 
towards  the  eovenant,  and  an  honest  endeavour  to  walk 
according  to  its  prineiples. 

And  this  eovenant  had  for  its  fundamental  prineiple 
that  for  sins  of  infirmity,  sins  not  done  wilfully  against  the 
eovenant  itself,  there  wa8  forgiveness.  It  is  this  which  they 
ca11  the  righteoumess  of  God.  Eightemimess  and  graee  really 
did  not  differ  within  the  eovenant  relation.  The  righteous- 
ness  of  God  in  the  01d  Testament  is,  no  doubt,  rather  an 
ohseure  point,  but  righteousness  within  the  eovenant  was, 
in  truth,  graeo.  God's  eovenant  meant  that  He  would  be 
graeious  to  men's  infirmities ;  and  He  was  righteous  when 
He  verified  in  men's  experience  the  ideas  and  prineiples 
of  the  eovenant  which  was  founded  on  His  graee.  So  far 
as  what  we  niight  eall  the  frame  of  the  eoneeption  of 
01d  Testanient  saints  goes,  there  is  nothing  amiss  in  ik 
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Perhape  it  is  wanting  in  innemess,  laying  moie  sti-esH  on 
right  extemal  conduct  than  on  the  right  condition  of  the 
heart.  Still,  with  the  right  extenial  conduct  there  is 
alwa78  combined  a  referenee  to  the  attitude  of  the  mind 
towards  6od.  The  prophets  lay  real  stress  on  ju8tioe  and 
humanity ;  and  on  the  soeial  dutie8 — to  perform  these  is 
to  be  tme  to  the  idea  of  the  eovenant.  But  the  great 
emhraeing  idea  in  their  minds  is  that  of  the  eovenant 
itself,  which  God  has  imposed  and  upholds;  and  this 
eauses  conduct  to  have  a  referenee  always  to  God.  Henoe 
those  epitomes  of  righteousness  which  we  find  of ten  made 
in  the  01d  Testament,  as  in  Psa  xv.,  xxiv.,  while  they 
eontain  raainly  referenee  to  conduct,  always  include  a 
referenee  to  God.  He  who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of 
the  Lord  is  the  man  with  elean  hands,  but  also  with  a 
pure,  i.e.  upright,  heart;  who  has  not  lifted  up  his  soul 
or  desire  to  vanity,  i,e,  to  aught  that  is  untme,  any  order 
of  life  or  thought  in  regard  to  the  eoneeption  of  Deity 
not  embraced  in  the  eonstitution  of  Israel.  And  Mieah 
defines  righteousness  to  be  to  do  ju8tly,  to  love  mercy,  i«. 
humanity,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God  (vi.  8).  In  short» 
righteousness,  as  it  eomes  hefore  us  in  the  01d  Testament,  is, 
as  a  mle,  a  praetieal  thing.  It  is  right  conduct  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  eonstitution  of  Israel ;  and  this  conduct 
is,  of  eourse,  regulated  by,  and  refleets  a  right  state  of  mind 
towards,  the  eonstitution. 

Now,  when  we  go  a  step  further,  and  seek  to  get  at 
the  essenee  of  what  sueh  a  state  of  mind  is,  we  eome 
nearer  to  what  we  have  in  our  mind8  when  we  inquire 
what  righteousness  is,  e,g,  when  we  put  the  ^uestion,  How 
18  a  man  righteous  hefore  God  ?  Practically,  righteous- 
ness  is  spoken  of  as  exhibited  in  conduct  and  in  an 
attitude  of  miud.  And  the  01d  Testament  hardly  goes 
beyond  this  praetieal  way  of  speaking.  Nevertheloss, 
we  may  reaeh  what  is  conaidered  the  essenee  of  righteous- 
nesR.  It  need  not  be  8aid  that  it  is  not  to  l)e  sought  in 
sinlesHnesa,  for  sueh  an  idea  uo\vhere  appeai-a.  If  a  nian 
oaIIs  himself,  or  ia  called  by  othera,  or  is  roganloil  hy  God 
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as  righteous,  this  is  not  heeause  he  is  siuless,  but  heeause  in 
some  partieular  matter  he  has  actcd  rightly  according  to 
the  prineiples  of  piety  or  humanity  embodied  in  the  eon- 
stitution  of  Israel,  or  generally  that  his  life  as  a  whole 
is  in  harmony  with  these  prineiples.  But  sueh  phrase- 
ology  as  is  often  met  in  Seripture — "  If  Thou  sh()uldst  mark 
iniquities,  0  Lord,  who  shall  8tand  ? "  (Ps.  cxxx.  2) ;  "  in 
Thy  sight  shall  no  flesh  living  be  righteous"  (cxliiL  2)? 
"for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not"  (1  Kings  viiL  46) 
— 8hows  that  sinlessness  did  not  eonstitute  righteousness 
hefore  6od.  And  the  eonstitution,  providing  in  its  saeri- 
fieial  system  an  institution  for  forgiveness,  indicated  that 
the  people,  though  the  idea  of  Israel  was  that  of  a  right- 
eous  people,  was  not  considered  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
memhers  sinless. 

Now  the  eonstitution  wa8  a  eovenant  of  God  with  the 
peopla  The  eovenant  was  made  by  God  with  Israel ;  He 
took  the  initiative.  The  idea  of  sueh  a  eovenant  is  that 
God  draws  near  to  men.  The  idea  of  sueh  a  drawing  near 
is  that  of  favour  or  graee.  This  is  the  most  general  eon- 
eeption ;  it  is  in  goodnes8,  in  self-eommunieation,  in  giving 
to  the  people  of  His  own  fulness,  that  God  draw8  near 
to  men.  Again,  on  the  other  side,  i,e.  on  men's  8ide,  to 
correspond  to  this  there  must  be  the  attitude  of  acknow- 
ledgment  of  this,  of  understauding  this  attitude  of  God 
toward8  them,  and  ax)ceptance  of  it  in  thankfulness  and 
hQmility.  These  are  the  great  eoneeptions  that  eonstitute 
the  framework  of  the  eovenant  relation.  Within  this 
general  frame  there  may  be  room  for  mueh  variety,  hoth 
in  God'8  way  of  drawing  near,  %.€,  in  the  operations  He 
performs,  in  the  ways  in  which  He  manifests  Himself,  and 
in  the  gifts  He  eommunieates,  as  those  of  knowledge  and 
life,  and  also  in  man's  conduct  and  way  of  thinking,  which 
will  vary  according  to  the  knowledgc  he  reeeives,  the  life 
that  is  awake  within  him,  and  the  eireumstanees  in  which 
he  is  placed.  But  variety  of  this  kind,  however  great,  is 
within  the  liinits  of  the  great  general  relation  of  the  two 
parties  to  one  another.     The  extemal  frame  is,  so  to  speak, 
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veTj  elastie,  permitting  growth  and  espansion  to  any  degree 
mthin  it. 

6.  Righteorimess^  Oraee,  and  FaUh. 

Now,  that  this  great  general  eoneeption  was  the  main 
thing — the  idea  of  this  general  relation  of  God  and  the 
people — is  Bhown  by  the  eonstitution  itself.  What  wa8 
required  of  the  people  wa8  an  attitude  of  niind  and 
heart  corresponding  to  this  relation  of  6od  to  them — a 
reoeptivit^  and  aeeeptanee  on  thoir  part  of  God  as  He 
drew  near  to  them.  Within  this  general  attitQde  which 
wa8  required,  the  life  of  the  indiyidual  might  be  a  very 
chequered  one,  marked  by  great  imperfeetions,  and  even  by 
sins  which  might  be  volimtary.  Sueh  sins  were  great  evils, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  eovenant  relation  more  and 
more  to  overeome ;  but  they  did  not  involve  suspension  of 
the  relation  itself.  Only  sins  like  that  of  unhelief,  as 
Israel's  in  the  wildeme88,  or  idolatry,  which  wa8  a  denial  of 
the  idea  of  the  eovenant  with  Jehovah,  involved  the  suspen- 
sion  of  the  eovenant,  and  were  followed  by  eutting  ofif  from 
the  people.  Sueh  sins  infringed  that  general  attitude  of 
mind  toward  God  which  wa8  demanded  as  a  response  to 
His  approaeh  to  the  people.  Now,  if  we  ask  what  terms 
expre88  the  idea  of  God's  drawing  near  to  men  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  idea  of  their  reeeption  of  this  and  right 
hearing  of  mind  toward8  it,  there  are  no  terms  that  do  so 
but  graee  and  faith.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  oue  tinie 
God*s  graee  might  be  mueh  fuller  than  at  another.  He 
might  unveil  His  faee  more  fully,  impart  knowledge  in 
greater  abundance,  eommimieate  His  Spirit  in  greater  power. 
AU  this,  however,  doe8  not  alter  the  general  and  the  essen- 
tial  in  His  attitude  towards  the  people,  or  its  loving  graee. 
It  is  equally  true  that  men's  feeling  of  His  love  might  be 
deeper,  their  thankfulness  profounder,  their  dependenco 
more  ahHolute,  their  trust  more  ix;rfect  and  implieit,  as  time 
advance(l.  l^ut  all  this  doe8  not  touoh  the  essonee  of  the 
attitu(le  at  all  times,  which  \\af^faith. 

In  the  general  01(1  Testanient  way  of  si^enking,  a  man 
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inay  be  foiind  rigliteoiis  in  regard  to  his  individiial  aets, 
or  in  regartl  to  his  geneml  life.  But  it  is  to  be  ob8erved 
that  this  is  the  ease  of  a  raan  within  the  eovenant,  not 
of  one  outside  of  it.  And  his  heing  within  the  eovenant 
presupposes  and  implies  his  general  attitude  towards  God 
of  faith.  Unless  by  hia  conduct  he  shows  the  reverse, 
and  is  eut  oif,  this  is  a8sumed.  And  here  lies  the  essenee 
of  his  heing  /ight  with  6od,  his  response  by  faith  to 
His  graee,  in  aeeepting  the  eovenant  and  the  continued 
exhibition  of  this  condition  of  mind  in  the  man's  life 
and  conduct.  The  righteous  aets  for  which  he  is  found 
righteous  are  only  the  exhibition  of  his  attitude  toward8 
God  and  His  eovenant  of  gi*ace.  The  eovenant  wa8  made 
with  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  its  hlessings  heeame  the 
poesession  of  individuals  as  memhers  of  the  general  body. 
This  is  the  01d  Testament  eoneeption,  and  for  a  long  time 
this  eoneeption  remains  intaet. 

But,  of  eourse,  though  this  be  the  general  eoneeption, 
in  point  of  faet  the  individual  must  exhibit  for  himself  the 
condition  of  mind  demanded  of  the  whole;  and  as  the 
people  as  a  whole  were  endowed  with  God'8  Spirit,  this 
wa8  also  the  possession  of  the  individual  as  a  memher  of 
the  whole.  It  is  only  in  the  later  prophets,  like  Jeremiah, 
that  the  individual  rises  into  the  prominenee  which  he 
reeeives  in  the  Pauline  eoneeption  of  righteousnesa,  or 
something  like  prominenee.  But  what  I  wi8h  to  indicate 
at  present  is,  that  the  same  general  eoneeptious  in  regard 
to  graee  and  righteousness  are  eharaeteristie  of  the  first 
eovenant  as  of  the  new.  To  be  righteous  is  to  be  right, 
i.e.  to  be  found  taking  toward8  God'8  eovenant,  which  is 
a  thing  having  as  its  prineiple  graee,  the  right  attitude; 
and  this  attitude  is  faith. 

Of  eourse,  this  faith  is  not  conceived  as  an  ahstraet 
thing;  it  is  faith  in  the  partieular  eireumstanees  of  the 
people's  condition.  It  is  always  praetieal.  It  is  the  faith 
of  Jame8 :  "  I  will  8how  thee  my  faith  by  my  work8 " 
(ii.  18).  And  it  naturally  alway8  de8ired  to  see  the 
response  of  God  to  it  in  deed8  of  salvation  on  beh&li 
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of  the  peopla  eiroumstanees,  however,  tended  to  elarif^ 
this  faith,  and  give  it  a  profounder  and  more  8trictly 
spiritual  eharaoter.  The  time  eame  when  an^  interferenee 
of  Jehovah  on  hehalf  of  the  State  was  hopeless.  Its 
de8truction  was  inevitahle.  The  people's  mind8  were  drawn 
awa7  from  the  present,  and  fixed  upon  the  future.  Faith 
wa8  eut  awa7  from  its  eonneetion  with  any  form  of  national 
life  or  extemal  condition,  and  it  heeame  a  spiritual  re- 
lation  to  6od.  And  by  the  same  proeess  it  heeame  less 
a  national  thing  than  a  condition  of  the  individual  mind. 
Israel's  national  ruin  eut  the  people  into  two  elassee,  and 
faith  foimd  refuge  with  one — with  those  that  looked  for 
the  eonsolation  of  IsraeL  Again,  it  is  quite  prohahle  that 
even  in  this  faith  there  may  have  heen  elements  that 
required  sifting  and  elearing  away ;  but  faith  rose  to  be  a 
spiritual  trust  in  the  unseen,  "  the  suhstanee  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen"  (Heb.  xl  1). 

One  thing  else  may  be  referred  to  as  indicating  that 
the  essenee  of  man's  relation  to  the  eovenant  wa8  faith 
in  Jehovah.  That  is  the  faet  that  idolatry,  denial  ihat 
Jehovah  alone  was  God  of  Israel,  wa8  followed  by  eutting 
oif  from  the  people.  This  struek  at  a  point  behind  the 
eovenant,  and  threw  the  sinner  outside  the  sphere  where 
Jehovah  was  graeious:  it  was  general  retrihution  over 
agauist  His  graea  The  same  idea  rules  the  institution 
of  saerifiee.  Only  for  sins  of  igiioranee  or  infirmity  were 
saerifiees  availahla  Sins  wilful,  or  done  with  a  high  hand, 
again  struek  at  the  fundameutal  eoneeption  of  the  rela- 
tion ;  they  were  direct  attaeks  upon  the  prineiple  of  the 
eovenant,  and  they  could  not  be  atoned  for. 

Now,  exactly  corresponding  to  this  negative  point  wa8 
the  positive  point  of  the  law.  The  law  wa8  given  to  the 
people  in  eovenant  It  was  a  rule  of  life,  not  of  justifica- 
tion ;  it  was  guide  to  the  man  who  wa8  already  right  in 
6od's  esteem  in  virtue  of  his  general  attitude  t()wards  the 
eovenant.  The  law  is  not  to  Israel  a  law  of  morals  on 
the  hare  ground  of  human  duty,  apart  from  6od'8  exhibition 
of  His  graea     It  is  a  line  marked  out  along  which  the 
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life  of  the  people  or  the  person  iii  eovenant  with  God,  and 
already  right  with  God  on  that  ground,  is  to  unfold  itself. 
No  assumption  of  ainlessness  is  made,  nor,  indeed,  is  sueh  a 
thing  demanded.  The  institutions  of  atonement  provided 
for  the  taking  away  of  sins  done  through  iufirmity,  and  the 
law  was  a  direction  to  the  heliever  how  to  bear  himself 
practically  within  the  eovenant  relation.  A  man's  conduct 
shows  him  to  be  righteous ;  he  is  ju8tified  by  works.  But 
this  is  not  the  teehnieal  use  of  the  term  jtLstiJi€ation  now 
in  use.  It  is  another  use  quite  legitimate,  not  to  be 
opposed  to  the  teehnieal  use,  but  possihle  alongside  of  it 
Faith  precedes  this  ju8tification ;  it  is  a  right  attitude 
within  the  eovenant.  If  we  may  say  so,  it  is  not  the 
man  himself  that  is  justified  by  works,  but  his  faith. 
This  is  one  way  of  thinking,  and  it  may  have  some  aflBnity 
with  the  line  of  thought  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

But  another  line  of  expres8ion  and  feeling  may  also  be 
observed.  That  touehes  the  idea  of  a  righteousness  imputeā, 
First,  we  ohserve  it  most  clearly  in  the  life  of  individual8. 
It  is  connected  with  the  eonseiousness  of  sin.  6enerally, 
perhaps,  some  more  flagrant  sin  had  awakened  the  eon- 
seienee,  and  given  a  deeper  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  nature 
in  the  sinner,  and  led  him  to  seek  refuge  immediately  in 
6od'8  forgiveness,  as  in  Psalms  xxxiL  and  IL  But,  no  doubt, 
without  the  eommission  of  flagi-ant  sins  the  sense  of  man's 
sinfulness  heeame  deeper  as  the  national  life  progressed. 
The  great  sorrows  to  which  individual8  were  8ubjected  }n 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  State  caused  deeper 
thought  on  the  eauses  of  their  misfortunes,  imparted  a 
profounder  sense  of  the  alienation  of  the  mind  from  God, 
and  sharpened  the  eonvietion  that  righteousness  could  be 
obtained  only  in  God's  forgiving  mercy.  Secondly,  we 
ohserve  the  same  line  of  refleetion  in  the  prophets.  The 
nation  was,  in  their  view,  incurably  sinful ;  it  had  hroken 
the  eovenant ;  righteousness  under  the  first  eovenant  wa8 
no  more  to  be  hoped  for.  Only  in  a  new  eovenant,  the 
very  foundation  of  which  was  a  eomplete  Divine  forgive- 
ness,  could  the  people  be  found  righteous. 
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We  see  the  steps  of  this  thought,  as  alwayH,  m<>8t 
clearly  in  Jereiniah.  He  hegins  with  preaehing  re])entance 
to  the  people ;  only  by  repentanoe  ean  the  Galamity  of  de- 
struetion  be  averted.  Siiddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  ealls  to 
the  people  to  repent,  the  ^uestion  seems  to  oeeur  to  him, 
Can  they  repent  ?  Is  there  any  ability  in  them  to  do  what 
is  demanded  of  them  ?  Can  the  Ethiopian  ehange  his  skin, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  AU  hope  from  the  8ide  of  the 
people  or  of  man  is  over.  Only  in  God  ean  righteousne&s 
for  them  be  found.  He  is  "  the  Lord  our  righteousness  " 
(xxiii.  6).  Henee  he  finds  refuge  in  the  eoneeption  of  a 
new  eovenant  in  which  God  bestows  righteousness :  "  I 
will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  rememher  their  sin  no 
more"  (xxxi.  34).  We  pereeive  in  the  01d  Testament  the 
same  general  eoneeptions  as  in  the  New,  although  they  are 
presented  more  practically  and  in  a  less  preeise  fonu. 

7.  Suffering  aiid  Imputation. 

There  wa8  a  corre8ponding  development  of  thought  on 
the  8ubject  of  sufferiTig,  the  imputaiion  of  sin,  and  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  family  and  the  nation. 

In  the  earlier  Seriptures  these  questions  did  not  eome 
into  prominenee.  There  the  doctrine  is  taught  that.  God 
visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children  unto 
the  thinl  and  fourth  generation.  The  idea  seems  to  be  tliat 
the  fathers  are  still  punished,  their  pimishment  falling  on 
them  in  their  children.  The  Btanding  of  the  children  as 
individuals  ia  not  thought  of,  nor  the  que8tion  what  re- 
lation  the  calamity  has  to  tiiem.  The  idea  of  unity  is  the 
uppermost ;  and  the  idea  that  the  descendant8  helong  to 
the  original  oifender,  and  that  he  is  still  suifering  God's 
anger  in  his  children.  It  wa8  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  when  the  relation  of  men  to 
God  as  individuals,  and  in  their  own  right,  so  to  speak,  eame 
to  be  niore  prominently  treated,  this  question  of  the  punish- 
ment  of  one's  de8cendant8  for  his  sin  siiouM  eome  up 
alsa     And  so  we  find  it  in  the  prophets  and  writer8  of 
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that  age.  The  peoplo  perhaps  felt  that  they  were  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  their  aneestors.  They  8aid :  "  The  fathers 
have  eaten  a  sour  gi^pe,  anel  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge"  (Jer.  xxxi.  29).  In  some  way  they  abused  this 
doctrine,  either  in  the  way  of  self-exculpation,  or  in  the 
way  of  eharging  6od  with  unrighteousness.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  takes  np  the  proverh.  Its  use  raised  the  question 
in  his  mind.  He  seems  to  pereeive  in  the  method  of  6od's 
dealing  with  men,  which  this  proverh  suggests,  what  is 
the  essenee  of  the  old  eovenant  method — the  method  of 
dealing  with  men  in  the  mass,  or  with  Israel  as  a  eom- 
munity;  a  method  which  obliterated  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  or  under  which,  at  least,  the  individual  did  not 
eome  into  the  prominenee  that  belonged  to  him.  And  he 
foresees  the  time  when  this  method  shall  no  more  prevail. 

But  if  this  method  no  more  prevail,  its  eessation  will  be 
heeause  6od  and  the  individual  heart  will  heeome  the  two 
faetors  in  the  eovenant  relation.  The  extemal  organism 
will  eome  to  an  end.  AU  that  made  Israel  distinctive  as 
a  community,  its  extemal  organisation,  its  old  palladium8 
of  redemption  and  salvation,  its  onlers  of  teaehers,  like 
priests  and  prophets — all  this  will  eome  to  an  end.  Men 
shall  no  more  eall  to  mind  the  ark  of  the  eovenant ;  they 
shall  no  more  teaeh  every  man  his  neighhour;  the  law 
and  ordinances  shall  no  more  be  extemaL  Henee  this 
proverh  eomes  to  an  end  simultaneou8ly  with  the  eoming 
in  of  the  new  order  of  things  called  the  New  Govenant : 
"  Behold,  the  days  eome,  saith  the  Lord,  .  .  .  that  as  I 
have  watched  over  them  to  pluek  up  and  to  hreak  down, 
so  will  I  watch  over  them  to  build  and  to  plant,  saith  the 
Lord.  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more,  The  fathers 
have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge.  But  every  man  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity. 
Every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be 
set  on  eāge,  Behold,  the  day8  eome  that  I  will  make  a 
new  eoveuant  with  the  house  of  Israel  ...  I  will  put  My 
law  in  their  inward  parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts 
.  .  .  they  shall  all  know  Me"  (xxxi.  29-34). 
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That  the  prineiple  of  puiiishing  the  children  for  th6 
sins  of  the  fathers  was  niueh  speeulateel  ou  in  this  age, 
appears  also  from  the  faet  that  the  same  proverh  is  referred 
to  by  Ezekiel  (xviiL  2),  and  its  further  prevalenee  denied. 
And  in  the  6ook  of  Job,  where  all  sueh  guestions  eoneem- 
ing  evil  are  focused,  Job  repudiates  the  doctrine,  and  hold8 
the  procedure  anjust  He  points  to  the  faet  that  a  man 
is  often  not  pnnished  for  his  sins  iu  this  life.  His  friendB 
repl^  that  the  punishment  falls  on  his  children.  To  which 
he  answers,  Let  6od  ehastise  the  man  himself;  what 
eoneem  hath  he  in  his  house  after  him  when  the  days 
of  his  own  lif e  are  completed  ?  Job'8  repl^  ia  to  the  effeet 
that  the  method  of  Providence  referred  to  is  unjust,  and 
in  point  of  faet  fails  as  a  punishnient  on  the  man  himself, 
seeing  he  is  all  uneonseious  of  the  incidenoe  of  6od's 
anger  on  his  descendants  (xxL  16—34). 

What  made  the  question  of  sueh  profoimd  interest 
was  thi&  6od'8  extemal  treatment  of  men  was  held 
to  refleet  His  tme  relation  to  them.  Ohastisements  were 
indications  of  His  anger.  A  diBtinction  wa8  not  ^et  drawn 
between  6od's  external  providence  and  6od'8  true  mind 
towards  men.  In  the  6ook  of  Job  we  pereeive  this  diB- 
tinetion  in  the  very  eourse  of  heing  arrived  at  Yet  Job, 
though  he  knows  the  two  things,  ealls  them  both  6od, 
and  appeals  to  the  one  against  the  other:  ''Mine  eye 
poureth  out  tears  to  (jod  that  He  would  proeure  justice 
for  a  man  with  6^"^  (xvL  20).  Thus  6od's  extemal 
dealing  with  men  heing  the  refleetion  of  His  true  relation 
to  them,  the  injustice  of  inflieting  anger  on  the  children 
for  the  sins  of  the  father  wa8  manifest  so  soon  as  the  idea 
of  individual  rights  oocurred  to  ona  Henee  Jeremiah  has 
no  help  but  to  demand  a  eomplete  reversal  of  this  pro- 

*  In  hia  oommentu^  on  Tke  BookqfJob  (**  Gambridge  Bible  for  Sehoola 
and  Oolleges"),  Dr.  Dayid8on  puts  it  so — "  Job  now  names  his  Witne88,  and 
•tatea  what  he  hopes  for  from  Him. 
"  20  M7  (nend8  seom  me : 

Mine  e^e  ponreth  out  tears  unto  God, 
21  That  He  woald  maiutain  the  liglit  of  a  man  with  Qod. 
And  of  a  aon  of  man  against  his  neighhour." — £l>. 
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eeeeling;  anel  he  seems  to  require  that  evil  shall  not  fall 
on  a  man's  descendants  heeause  of  a  nian's  sins.  We 
know  that  this  involvement  of  others  in  a  man's  sin  eon- 
tinues  to  be  the  ease,  and  must  be.  6ut  we  draw  the 
distinction  between  evils  of  this  kind  and  God's  true 
relation  to  the  individuaL  Salvation  is  to  be  distin- 
gui8hed  from  this  more  extemal  sphera  No  doubt  the 
two  will  influenee  one  another,  as  a  man's  condition  or 
eireumstanees  may  influenee  his  knowledge  of  God,  or  his 
wiU  to  reeeive  the  truth.  The  Apostle  Paul  has  carried 
haek  this  prineiple  into  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
h^inning,  distinguishing  between  6od's  treatment  of  the 
nation  and  His  relation  to  individuals. 

The  elevation  of  the  individual  into  religious  promi- 
nenoe,  and  the  eonstituting  him,  so  to  speak,  the  religious 
unit  instead  of  the  people,  had  wide  consequences.  No 
doubt  the  eommunit^  was  made  up  of  individuals,  and  the 
teaehing  of  the  prophets,  though  directed  to  the  nation, 
must  at  all  times  have  been  taken  home  hj  individual8  to 
themselves.  And  in  order  full^  to  reaUse  the  life  of 
Israel,  we  have  to  take  into  aeeount  the  Psalms  and  the 
Wi8dom  hooks  as  well  as  the  Prophets.  It  is  in  these 
more  Bubjective  writings  that  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  his  thoughts  find  expression.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  plaee  these  writing8  with  any  certainty  in  their  tme 
historieal  plaee.  It  is  also  at  all  times  difficult,  no  doubt, 
to  detect  in  history  the  eauses  that  hrought  into  promi- 
nenee  eertain  questiona  But  at  all  events  the  dissolution 
of  the  State  as  a  religious  unit  naturally  hrought  into 
prominenee  the  standing  of  the  individual  towards  God. 
The  extreme  hardships  also  bome  by  many  pious  men  at 
this  period  forced  upon  men's  thoughts  the  relation  of  evil 
in  God'8  providence  to  sin  and  to  righteousness.  Even 
the  destmction  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  its  subjection  to 
heathen  conquerors,  might  have  raised  this  question. 

No  doubt,  in  many  minds  the  deep  eonseiousness  of  the 
sin  of  the  nation  was  suffieient  to  allay  and  remove  doubt. 
These  heathen  conquerors  were  but  instmments  of  ehastiaa- 
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meot  in  «lehovah's  hanil ;  the  Ass^rian  wa8  "  the  rod  of 
His  anger  "  (Isa.  x.  5).  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Israel  wa8, 
in  eomparison  with  these  idolatrous,  eruel  nations,  the 
righteous  people,  tlie  servant  of  God.  The  truth  wa8  in 
Israel;  there  was  a  hol^  stoek  in  it.  Sueh  thoughts 
would  arise,  perhaps,  only  later,  when  the  oppressions  of 
the  Exile  had  heen  long  eontinued,  and  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  release  from  it.  Then  the  prohlem  of  evil  heeame 
oppressive  to  the  mind  of  godl7  men.  And  it  wa8  the 
8ubject  of  mueh  refleetion,  and  received,  perhaps,  various 
solutions. 

One  remarkahle  book  in  the  01d  Testament  is  deyoted 
to  the  di8cussion  of  it,  the  Book  of  Job.  This  book  ma^ 
discus8  the  evils  of  Israel  or  those  of  Judah,  but  prohahl^ 
its  theme  is  suggeste^  by  the  ealamities  that  hefell  either 
the  Northem  or  the  Southem  State.  It  may  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  Job  is  a  type  of  the  people;  that 
is,  that  the  people  are  spoken  of  per8onified  under  his 
name.  That  is  8carcely  prohahle,  and  the  supposition  is 
not  neces8ary.  It  is  the  sufierings  of  individual8,  godly 
individual8,  that  are  exhibited.  Job  is  but  a  speeimen,  an 
idealised  speeimen.  But  the  solution  proposed  by  the 
author  of  the  book  is  that  these  sufferings  are  not  for 
sin,  for  Job  is  perfeet  and  upright,  fearing  God  and 
e8chewing  evil  (i.  1);  they  are  a  trial  of  righteousness, 
and  if  bome  in  patienee  and  devoutnes8,  lead  to  a  restora- 
tion  and  a  higher  bles8edness.  This  view  makes  Job'8 
sufferings  only  have  meaning  if  they  are  but  example8  of 
the  sufferings  of  many  who  suffered  like  himself.  Job's 
sufferings  have  no  relation  to  any  but  himself.  Job  is 
not  in  his  sufferings  a  Messianie  type.  His  history  is 
eonsoling  to  sufferers,  whose  sufferings  may  be  severe  or 
my8teriou8 — to  religious  men ;  it  has  not  a  higher  value. 
The  solution  of  the  meaning  of  sufferings  which  is  given 
by  the  propliet  Isaiah  in  the  Becond  half  of  his  book, 
is  mueh  more  profounA  There  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
suffers  innoceutIy,  too,  like  Job ;  but  his  sufferings  are  for 
the  sins  of  the  guilty. 
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There  is,  again,  this  ease  of  the  de8cendantB  of  sinners, 
who  suffer  the  evils  of  their  forefathers'  sina  The  eireum- 
stanees  of  the  tinie  hrought  this  question  into  prominenee. 
The  godly  exilcs  were  hearing  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. 
And  men's  thoughts  were  tunied  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
retrihution  onunciated  earl^,  that  6od  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  tbird  and  fourth  gene- 
ration.  The  question  is  of  interest,  heeause  we  see  the 
mind8  of  the  w]se  of  that  age  working  their  way  towards 
a  truth,  or  at  least  towards  setting  forth  prominently  a 
truth,  which,  though  always  a  truth,  doe8  not  reeeive  mueh 
prominenee  hefore  this  time — the  truth,  namely,  set  forth 
by  St.  Paul,  that  they  are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel 
(Rom.  ix.  6);  that  within  the  outer  frame  of  Israel,  the 
nominal  people  of  Jehovah,  there  is  an  inner  eirele  to 
whom,  in  truth,  God  is  eommunieating  the  hlessings  of 
the  eovenant.  We  pereeive  this  great  truth  reeeiving 
prominenee  at  this  epoeh  in  two  forms,  both  leading,  how- 
ever,  to  the  same  result,  one  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
another  in  sueh  prophets  as  Jeremiab.  The  truth  is  set 
forth  in  the  form  that  6od's  extemal  treatment  of  the 
individual,  or  the  people,  is  not  the  index  of  6od's  true 
relation  to  either.  In  other  words,  religion  is  divorced 
from  any  eonneetion  with  what  is  external,  and  is  driven 
into  the  heart,  and  made  to  be  a  relation  of  the  spirit 
to  the'Lord,  which  no  proofs  in  the  shape  of  extemal 
hlessings  may  attend.  The  ealamities  of  Job  were  no 
proof  that  God'8  heart  was  not  towards  him;  the  disper- 
sion  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  the  hreaking  up  of  the 
external  forms  of  the  religious  state,  did  not  invalidate 
religion. 

This  may  seem  a  eoramonplaee  to  U8,  but  perhaps  it 
was  little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  thinking  of  many 
in  Israel.  For  the  fundamental  idea,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  01d  Govenant  wa8  that  the  people's  relation  to  the 
Lord  wa8  velleeteel  in  their  extemal  eireunistaneea  The 
extemal  hlessings  were  the  seal  to  them  of  God'8  favour ; 
calamity  was  the  token  to  them  of  Ilis  anger.     It  wa8  the 
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same  in  the  ease  of  the  indivicluaL  Perhape  for  long  the^ 
could  hardly  realise  God*8  favour  out  of  eonneetion  with 
the  extemal  tokens  of  it.  The  fundainental  eonoeption 
of  the  Wi8dom  wa8,  that  it  was  well  with  the  righteous 
and  ill  witii  the  wicked.  TIuh  general  prinoiple,  no  doubt 
true  a8  a  general  princi])le,  wa8  takon  up  as  withuut  ex- 
eeption.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  needed  God'8  severe 
dcaling  with  them  to  hring  honie  to  them  their  sense  of 
Hin ;  or  at  leant  they  8aw  His  anger  reflected  in  calaniity. 
The  eonfliet  between  Job  and  his  friend8  on  the  meaning 
c)f  calamity,  and  their  pertinaeious  maintenanee  of  the 
theory  that  suifering  is  always  due  to  sin,  indicate  to  us 
the  kind  of  guestioning  that  wa8  going  on  in  men's  minds 
in  this  age.  And  when  the  author  of  the  book  allows 
Job  to  drive  his  opponents  from  the  field  on  this  point,  we 
pereeive  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  discredit  the  doctrine, 
in  the  shape  in  which  they  advauced  it,  as  one  that  could 
not  be  maintained.  While,  when  he  hrings  forward  his 
own  d()ctriue,  that  calamity  may  not  be  for  sin,  but  as  a 
trial  of  righteousness,  we  see  at  least  one  other  solution  of 
the  que8tion,  one  applieahle  not  only  to  individual8,  but  to 
the  Huflering  nation. 

l^ut  what  iH  more  interesting  is  the  eonfliet  in  Job's 
own  mind,  and  his  sueeessful  efiort  to  realise  to  him- 
Helf  tliat,  in  spite  of  God'8  severe  ehastisement  of  him, 
God  and  he  are  still  in  true  fellow8hip.  The  way  in 
which  he  expresses  this  is  siugular  enough,  but  also  in- 
telligihle  enough.  To  his  mind  God  was  the  immediate 
author  of  every  event.  His  sufferings  eame  direct  from 
^1(^1*8  hanel.  And  he,  unlike  the  author  of  the  book,  still 
held  that  sufferings  indicated  the  auger  of  God,  or  at  least 
that  God  was  holding  him  guilty  of  sins.  Yet  he  rises 
to  the  assuranee  that  God  knows  his  innoeenee ;  one  God 
holels  him  guilty,  another  know8  his  innoeenee,  and  he 
ap{H3als  to  the  one  against  the  other.  This  is  but  his 
HehraiHtie  way  of  affirming  that  Gmrs  lieart  as  He  is  in 
HiniHelf  is  t<)ward  him,  thou^h  Hia  outer  providence  be 
agiiinst  hini.      Hut  this  half  solution,  an  we  may  eall  it, 
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which  is  forced  to  make  two  out  of  tho  one  God,  inelieates 
to  us  the  struggles  which  it  eost  men  at  this  time  to  rise, 
oven  uneler  the  teaeliing  of  God's  providential  dealings,  to 
the  idea  that  religion  wa8  a  thing  altogether  of  the  relation 
of  the  spirit  to  Gcm1,  and  that  it  migiit  cxist  with  no 
extemal  tokeus  of  God*8  favour. 


IX.  OOGTIUNE  OF  REŌEMPTION—SUPRAHUMAN 

GOOD  ANV  EVIL. 

1.  Angels. 

Something  has  heen  said  of  the  idea8  of  evil  entertained 
in  Israel  and  expres8ed  in  Seripture,  and  of  the  eonseious- 
ness  of  sin  and  guilt  among  the  people  of  God.  6ut 
another  question  presents  itself,  which  is  of  great  interest, 
and  also  of  some  importanee.  That  is  the  guestion  of  the 
existence  of  evil  outsi^e  the  sphere  of  the  human  mind  and 
human  8ociety.  Are  there  traees  of  a  helief  in  the  exi8t- 
enee  of  a  superhumau  evil  to  be  found  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  as  in  the  New  ?  And  if  so,  to  what  extent  of 
development  had  this  helief  attained  among  the  eovenant 
people  in  the  prophetie  age  in  partieular  ?  This  is  a  large 
guestion ;  and  to  speak  in  a  judiciou8  manner  upon  it  re- 
quire8  an  extensive  ohservation  of  individual  passages 
8cattered  largel^  ahout  in  many  writing8,  and  a  eareful 
weighing  of  the  amount  of  meaning  to  be  fairl^  attached 
to  them  in  the  eireumstanees  and  eonneetions  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  ^uestiou  has  two  si^es:  one,  the 
exi8tence  of  evil  in  regions  lying  outside  human  life,  and 
amoug  the  ereatures  of  God  not  helonging  to  the  human 
raee ;  the  other,  the  influenee  of  heings  of  this  kind  upon 
the  de8tiny  of  man  in  general,  and  upon  the  self-detennina- 
tion  of  individual  miud8  among  men  in  partieular.  Both 
these  ^uestions  reeeive  large  illumination  in  the  New 
TestAment  All  that  ean  be  looked  for  in  the  01d  Testa- 
meut  will  be  traees  of  heliefs  going  in  the  same  directi0ii 
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as  the  more  fully  developed  New  Testament  doctrine8 
And  the  most  interesting  que8tion  will  he  whether  sueh 
traees  be  actually  di8Coverable,  and  to  what  di8tance  in 
this  direction  they  may  be  followed. 

Now,  jvnt^  the  raising  of  sueh  a  guestion  hrings  ns  faee 
to  faee  with  another  guestion,  namely,  the  guestion  of  the 
exi8tence  of  heings  not  ereatures  of  6od  sueh  as  men  are, 
but  8tanding  in  moral  relations  to  Him  as  men  do,  and  as 
all  heings  in  the  universe  must  do.  For  the  6od  of  Israel, 
who  is  also  the  6od  of  the  whole  universe,  is  no  mere 
unmoral  foree  in  the  universe,  nor  the  unmoral  sum  of  all 
tho  forco8  in  the  universe ;  He  is,  ahove  all  things,  an  ethieal 
Being.  His  ph^sieal  nature  is  hardly  ever  alluded  to  in 
the  01d  Testament  It  doe8  not  even  go  the  length,  which 
the  New  TeHtament  doe8,  of  ealling  Him  Spirit,  though  it 
gives  numerous  predication8  regarding  Him,  and  assigns 
numerous  attrihutes  to  Him,  which  show  that  the  eoneep- 
tion  of  His  spiritual  essenee  underlay  all  eurrent  idea8  and 
m(Mles  of  expre88ion  regarding  Him.  There  is,  I  think, 
only  one  passage  in  the  01d  Testaraent  which  approaehes 
to  Haying  in  word8  that  He  is  Spirit.  It  is  the  passage 
already  alluded  to  in  Isaiah :  "  The  I^yptian8  are  men,  and 
not  6od ;  their  horses  are  flesh,  and  not  spirit "  (xxxl  3). 
The  01(1  Testament  has  no  plaee  for  si^eeulations  upon  the 
])hyHi(Uil  essenee  of  6od.  It  doe8  not  8ay  that  He  is 
Spirit ;  it  HayH  that  He  has  a  Spirit,  wlnch  is  the  souree 
of  all  life  an(l  organie  eNistenee  in  the  world.  6ut  its 
main  interest  lies  in  (lefining  6od  as  an  ethieal  Being, 
an(l  plaeing  all  other  heings  in  the  uuiverse  in  ethieal 
relations  to  Him. 

And  these  ethioAl  relations  eover  the  whole  forms  of 
exiHtence  and  every  mauifestation  of  the  life  of  these  other 
heings.  We  are  fond,  in  our  seientifie  analytic  manner,  of 
dividing  man  into  two  elements,  soul  and  body ;  and  so 
(looH  Seripture  in  a  geneml  way.  But  Seripture  never  goes 
the  l(;n<(th  that  wo  are  ai)t  to  go  of  «illing  tlie  b()dy  a 
niut(»rial  organism,  an(l  retrjirdin<»  it  as  Hubject  to  tlie  law8 
of  organisms;  that  is,  lawH  ^ifVerent  froui  nioral  law8,  and 
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applying  to  the  body  of  inan  as  a  thing  outsiele  the  region 
of  moral  law.  In  the  01d  Testament,  man,  body  and  soul, 
is  a  umty ;  and  that  unity  is  a  moral  unity,  8tanding  in 
relations  to  the  great  moral  Being  in  the  universe;  and 
man,  in  his  body  as  well  as  in  his  soul,  i.e,  man  as  a  whole, 
helongs  to  the  region  of  the  moral  world.  All  that  he  doe8 
is  e8timated  on  moral  prineiples ;  all  that  happens  to  him 
illustrates  moral  prineiples ;  and  if  any  part  of  him,  as  his 
body,  falls  into  another  region,  where  other  law8  prevail, 
e,g.  the  region  of  material  organism,  this  is  heeause  some- 
thing  has  occurred  in  his  hi8tory  which  has  disrupted  the 
umty  of  his  being,  and  thrown  the  elements  of  his  nature, 
for  a  time  at  least,  into  another  region,  and  8ubjected  it  to 
the  law8  that  prevail  in  that  sphere,  namely,  to  the  laws  of 
material  dissolution  and  decomposition.  But  this  is  the 
efieet  of  evil,  and  is  only  temporary.  The  seheme  of  resti- 
tution  retrieves  it.  And  the  Seripture  doctrine  is  that 
when  he  is  restored,  man  again  heeomes  a  unity,  and  all 
the  parts  of  this  unity  enter  together  again  into  the  moral 
sphere,  and  the  unity  takes  up  the  right  moral  relation  to 
God  and  retains  it  for  ever ;  a  doctrine  which  is  expre88ed 
in  word8  not  unfamiliar  to  us :  "  Their  bodie8  heing  united 
to  Ohrist,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurreetion " 
(Shorter  Catechism\ — i,e,  the  new  man  is  united  to  Christ, 
both  in  his  soul  and  in  his  body,  as  an  indivisible  unity. 
But  this  heing  the  eoneeption  of  the  01d  Testament,  it 
heing  ju8t  its  eharaeteristie  that  it  passes  this  moral  judg- 
ment  on  all  heings,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  that  if  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  othor  heings  beside8  man,  it  will  not  leave 
undetermincd  the  moral  sphere  to  which  they  helong.  If 
thoro  be  aiigels,  they  will  bc  either  good  or  bad  angels. 

Now,^r5/,  that  there  are  heings  called  angels,  Seripture 
doe8  not  prove,  but  everywhere  it  assumes.  No  person 
denic8  that  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  writers  of  Serip- 
ture  l>elieved  in  tlie  existence  of  heings  so  named,  or  that 
Seripture  nuikes  the  heliet  its  own.  The  question  which 
some  persons  have  raise^,  or  have  been  supposed  to  raise 
is  not  whether  Seripture  makes  this  helief  its  own,  but 
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interpreteil,  "  Give  unto  the  Lord,  0  yo  mighty,  give  iinto 
the  Lorel  glory  aud  strength  " — literally :  "  Give  unto  the 
Lord,  ye  sons  of  Elim."  The  'sons  of  Elim'  form  the 
attendant8  and  ministera  around  Jehovah ;  and  in  the  end 
of  the  Psalm  it  is  8aid :  "  In  His  palaee  doth  every  one  8ay, 
Glorious  ! "  In  Ps.  lxxxix.  6  the  sanie  expre8sion  is  trans- 
lated  "sons  of  the  miglity":  "Who  in  heaven  ean  be 
comparcd  with  Jehovah,  who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty 
— Bene  Elim — ean  be  likened  unto  the  Lord  ? " 

The  angels,  therefore,  in  oontrast  with  the  human  raee, 
helong  to  the  elass  of  Elohim.  They  are  sons  of  Elohim. 
The  exegetical  tradition  firmly  reposes  on  this  faet.  And 
l)orhaps  in  some  eases  it  may  apply  the  name  Elohim  to 
angels  where  it  proporly  means  God,  as  in  Ps.  viii.  6  :  "  Thou 
hiist  made  him  a  little  lower  than  Elohim  " ;  in  the  Septua- 
gint  'angek,'  tliough  modern  interpreters  prefer  *GoA' 
I  am  not  sure  whether  tlie  exegetical  tradition  here  be  not 
moro  in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  thinking  in  the  01d 
Testament. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  quc8tion  how  the  same 
name  Elohim  eame  to  ilesignate  God  aud  this  elass  of 
heings.  Perliaim  we  sliouM  be  8atisfied  with  the  general 
cxplauation,  that  the  name,  meaning  *  powers,'  is  applied 
froni  the  stiuulpoint  of  men  to  all  that  is  ahove  man,  to 
tlie  rogion  lyiug  ahove  him.  Though  the  same  name  is 
given,  tlie  two  are  never  confounded  in  Seripture.  But  if 
this  an8wcr  does  not  seem  8atisfactory,  our  inquirie8  will 
throw  us  l)Jick  into  a  prehistorieal  ix>riod,  a  period  where 
the  geuosis  of  the  goneral  name  Elohim  and  its  general 
applic4itions  must  bc  invc8tigated.  From  the  heginning  of 
Seripture  we  fiud  (lod  and  these  Elohim  called  by  the 
same  name ;  He  is  suiToumleil  by  them ;  they  are  His 
servants,  and  they  minister  to  His  puriK)ses  of  graee  and 
providonce.  We  ean  quite  well  pereeive,  however,  how 
this  bi(»k(i  open  a  lino  of  thouglit  in  another  direction. 
Tlie  falso  g<>(ls  ot  lieiithenism  were  also  Elohim\  and  in  this 
way  eertiiin  elasses  of  augels  and  these  g(xls  were  hrought 
into  eonneetion  or  identification,  and  the  gods  of  the  nations 
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became  āemons  or  evil  angels.  There  is  a  eurious  fluetua- 
tion  in  tlie  exegctical  timlition,  duc,  periia])s,  to  this  mode 
of  eoneeption.  In  Ps.  xcvii.  7  it  is  Siiiil :  "  Confounded  be 
all  they  that  serve  graven  iniages,  that  hoaat  themselves  of 
idol8 :  wor8hip  Hini,  all  ye  gods " ;  hut  the  Septuagint 
ren^ei-s :  "  worslnp  Hini,  all  ye  angels." 

Tliese  Elohini,  or  sons  of  Elohini,  forni  the  eouneil  of 
Jehovah.  They  surround  Hini,  and  minister  to  Hini.  He 
and  they  are  Elohim.  And  it  is  from  this  j)oint  of  view 
that  some  explain  the  use  of  the  plural  in  sueh  passages 
as  "Let  us  make  man"  (Gen.  i.  26);  "Let  us  go  down 
and  there  confound  their  language"  (Gen.  xL  7).  In 
eharaeter  these  angels  are  said  to  e^eel  in  strength,  and  to 
be  mighty  (Ps.  eiii  20);  they  are  styled  D^?np  (Job  v.  1, 
XV.  15;  Ps.  lxxxix.  6,  8;  Zech.  xiv.  5;  Dan.  viii.  13). 
And  from  their  ministering  ofliee  the  representation  appears 
in  Job  that  they  interpret  to  men  God8  afflietive  pro- 
vidence8  with  them;  and,  on  the  other  side,  might  be 
8upposed  to  reeeive  men's  eomplaints  of  this  too  severe 
ehastisement :  "  Cry  then ;  is  there  any  that  will  answer 
thee?  and  to  which  of  the  'p  wilt  thou  turn?"  (v.  1). 
The  passage  is  poetieal,  and  merely  tuuehes  m^on  a  sui^pose^ 
turn  that  Job*s  mind  might  taka  It  does  not  go  the 
length  of  teaehing  tliat  it  is  part  of  tlie  ofliee  of  angels 
to  intercede,  or  even  to  represent.  Although  these  excel 
in  purity  far  ahove  men,  the  profound  eonseiousness  of 
the  Greator's  holiness  in  Israel  represents  Him  as  finding 
sometliing  to  hlame  in  theni :  "  He  eharges  His  angels  with 
error"  (Job  iv.  18).  Names  are  also  given  to  these 
angels  as  having  eertain  eharaeteristies,  or  filling  eertain 
offiees,  as  seraphi^n,  eheruhim. 

There  is  another  elass  of  names  given  to  these  heings, 
however,  which  is  of  great  interest.  They  are  called  angels, 
D^3K7B,  i,e,  viessengerSf  and  DW^iD,  i,e,  viinisters.  These 
names  describe  their  offiee,  and  the  plaee  they  have  in  the 
providence  of  God.  AU  the  01d  Testament  is  filled  with 
illustrations  of  their  operations  in  this  sphere,  and  example8 
ueed  not  be  cited.     "  The  angels  represent  in  a  personal 
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maiiner,"  8ay8  Hermann  Schultz,  "God*8  eare  of  His 
people;  Lliey  are  the  meelium  of  His  government  of  His 
kingdom,  and  of  His  interferenee  in  the  atlairs  of  the  world. 
They  reveal  the  will  of  Ciod  in  referenee  to  the  present  and 
the  future,  eall  men  of  God  to  the  undertaking  of  great 
deeds  which  God  will  aeeomplish  by  their  hand  (as  Moses, 
Jerubbaal),  deliver  the  pious  out  of  danger,  and  execute  the 
judgments  of  (iod  against  the  sinful  world,  or  the  dis- 
obedient  in  Israel,  as  in  the  ease  of  David.  When  they 
manifest  themselves  among  men,  it  is  alway8  as  armed 
with  sonie  eonmiission  from  God,  which  they  eome  to 
execute."  ^ 

2.   The  Angel  of  the  Lord, 

As  God'8  nianifestations  of  His  will  and  His  inter- 
ferenees  in  the  world  are  predominantly  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  His  purpose  of  redempti()n,  the  angels  U8ually 
appear  on  missions  of  nierey  or  in  furtheranee  of  the  salva- 
tion,  either  of  indivi(hial8,  or  of  the  i^eople  as  a  wh()le. 
Prominent  among  those  wh()  lahour  in  this  direction  stand8 
one  angelie  figure,  wlio  has  always  attmeteil  largely  the 
attention  of  inteipretei'S,  and  regarding  wh()m  very  ^iverse 
judgments  have  bccn  j)aased,  '  the  Augel  of  the  Ix)rd.'  It 
has  not  been  imeommon  to  find  iii  him  a  manifestation  of 
the  Logos  or  Son  of  God,  and  in  his  appearanee  among 
men  a  pre-intimation  of  the  inearnation.  With  regard  to 
the  name  *  Angel  of  the  Lord,'  of  eourse  any  angel  may 
hear  this  name.  And  in  many  plaees  where  sueh  a  name 
is  applied,  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  that  the  angelio 
being  to  whom  it  is  given  is  in  any  way  diHtingui8hed  from 
others.  Thus  in  1  Kings  xix.  5,  it  ia  Raid  tliat  as  Elijah 
lay  undcr  a  juniper  tree  an  angel  touched  him  ;  and  then 
further  on  in  tlie  naiTative :  "  And  the  Angel  of  the  Loixi 
8aid  unto  liim."  The  definitencss  here  arises  froiii  the  faet 
of  the  angel  having  bcen  already  mentioned.  So  in  the 
history  of  l)avid  it  is  8fud  that  the  angel  stretched  out  his 
hand  w\yo\\  Jeru8alem ;  aiul  then  it  is  added  that  the  angel 

»  Alt.  TheoL,  L  p.  560. 
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of  the  Lord  wa8  8tandiiig  by  the  floor  of  Arauiiah  the 
Jebu8ite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  Passages  of  a  siniilar  kind 
are  numerous. 

But  there  are  many  passages  of  a  different  kind,  where 
the  definitene88  of  the  expre88ion  '  the  Angel  of  the  Ii0rd ' 
eannot  be  explained  in  this  wa7,  and  where  things  are  said 
of  this  angel  that  are  8carcely  applieahle  to  ordinary  angelio 
messengers.  Thus  at  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  the  Augel 
of  the  Lord  led  Israel ;  and  it  is  said  regarding  him  :  "  Be- 
hold,  I  8end  an  Angel  hefore  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way, 
and  to  bring  thee  into  the  plaee  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voiee,  provoke  him  not ;  for 
he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  My  name  is  in 
him.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voiee,  and  do  all 
that  I  speak,"  ete.  (Ex.  xxiii.  20—23).  And  in  Ex.  xxxii.  34 
it  is  8aid :  "  Mine  Angel  shall  go  hefore  thee " ;  which  in 
Ex.  xxxiii.  14  is  varied :  "  My  presenee  (^?B,  My  faee)  shall  go, 
and  I  will  give  thee  rest " ;  and  in  Isa.  lxiii.  9  the  two  are 
combined :  "  In  all  their  afflietion  he  wa8  afflicted,  and  the 
Angel  of  His  presenee  (^^3B,  i.e.  the  Angel  of  His  faee,  the 
Angel  who  wa8  His  faee)  8aved  them ;  in  his  love  and  in 
his  pity  he  redeemed  them."  Here  regardiug  this  Angel 
two  thiugs  are  8aid :  that  Jehovah*s  nauie,  ix.  His  revealed 
eharaeter,  is  in  him  ;  and  that  he  is  Jehovah*8  faee,  i.e.  the 
faee  of  Jehovah  iimy  be  seen  in  him.  They  who  look  upon 
him  look  upon  Jehovah,  and  in  him  all  that  Jehovah  i8  is 
present.  Henee  lie  saves,  and  will  not  pardon  tranagres- 
sion,  though  he  has  the  power.  Witli  these  passages  are  to 
be  combined  others  which  describe  the  emotions  of  those  to 
whom  the  Angel  appeared,  e.g,  Jacob  8aid :  "  I  have  seen  God 
faee  to  faee,  and  my  life  is  preaerved"  (Gen.  xxxii.  30); 
and  when  he  reeurs  to  this  event  in  his  dying  prophecy,  he 
8ays :  "  The  Angel  which  reileenied  me  from  all  evil,  hless 
the  lad8  "  (xlviii.  16). 

These  passages  indicate  that  in  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  this  angel  appeared,  it  was  aii  ap})earanc^  of  Jehovah 
in  pereon.  Jehovali*8  faee  wa8  seen.  His  uame  wa8  re- 
vealed.     The   Angel   of  the   Lord  is  Jehovah  present  in 
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defiiute  time  aDd  i<irtieular  plaee.  What  is  onphatie  is 
that  Jebovah  here  is  fullv  pireseut.  In  (lanioular  provi- 
dences  one  ma^  tiaee  the  presenoe  of  -leho^-ah  in  infloenoe 
and  operation.  In  oniinarr  angelie  apipearanoes  one  maj 
disoover  Jehovah  piesent  on  some  siJe  of  His  heing,  in 
some  attrihute  of  His  eharaeter ;  in  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
He  Ls  fullv  present,  as  the  eovenaut  Gud  of  His  people,  to 
redeem  them.  It  is  the  fulness  of  the  manifestation  that 
is  empha8ised  in  the  nam&  Now,  it  mav  be  difficult  to 
sajr  whether  the  pious  in  Israel  conceived  this  fnll  mani- 
festation  as  efleete^  through  the  medium  of  an  angel  like 
other  partial  revelations  of  God's  will  and  of  His  power,  or 
con8idered  it  a  thing  quite  distinct  On  the  one  hand, 
while  freeljr  considering  that  Jehovah  used  instruments  to 
effeet  His  purposes  h^,  thev  were  jeaIous  of  ever  seeming 
to  confound  Jehovah  with  His  agenta  On  the  other,  the 
manifestation  is  called  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  like  other 
manifestations.  Undoubtedl7  also  ^eho^'ah  is  not  coneeived 
as  present  in  this  Angel  in  sueh  a  manner  that  there  is  not 
still  preserved  the  distinction  between  him  and  Jehovah. 
The  Lord  speaks  of  him  as  '  Mv  Angel/  and  the  '  Angel 
of  My  far.-e.'  But  of  eourse  there  wouId  be  a  distinction 
lietween  Jehovah  uianifest  for  purposes  of  redeniption  and 
Jehovah  in  Hiinself. 

ThLs  purtieular  {X)int,  thorefore,  is  not  easilv  8ettled. 
But  one  ean  readilj  pereeive  wliat  MessLinie  elements 
Iay  in  the  idea  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, — who  was  at 
least  a  full  manifestation  of  Jehovah  iu  His  redeeming 
power, — and  how  far  the  aneient  Gliureh  was  on  right 
lines  when  it  believed  it  couId  traee  here  the  appear- 
anee  of  tlie  Son  of  God.  The  question  wbether  we  are, 
from  our  more  euligbtened  point  of  view,  to  consider  this 
Angel  of  the  Lord  a  manifestation  of  the  Son  or  a  mani- 
festation  of  God,  is  not  of  mueh  moment.  On  the  one 
hand,  further  revelation  has  revealed  that  God  nianifested 
is  Grxl  in  the  Son,  and  it  is  not  unnatui-al  with  the  aneient 
Ohureh  to  su]ipf>se  that  these  preliniinary  theophanies  of 
(jrod  in  hunian  fonii  were  nianifestations  of  the  Son,  who 
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at  last  wa8  manifest  in  the  fiesh.  To  OId  Testament 
saints,  of  eourse,  this  view  woiild  not  oeeiir,  The  truth 
which  8uch  theophanies  would  suggest  to  theni  wa8  that 
God  truly  manife8ted  Himself  among  them,  at  least  on 
great  oeeasions,  for  their  redemption  ;  in  His  fuU  per8onality, 
in  the  form  of  man,  He  eame  and  wa8  seen  by  them.  He 
did  not  yet  abide  among  them ;  but  both  the  po8sibility  of 
this,  and  the  hope  of  it,  and  the  longing  for  it,  must 
have  been  awakened  iu  theh*  minds. 

We  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  run  out  one  side 
of  angelie  manifestation  and  operation  to  its  euhninating 
point.  But  we  must  now  return  and  take  up  the  other. 
God'8  providence  is  not  exclu8ively  henevolent  or  redemp- 
tive.  Or  if  you  assume  tliat  upon  the  whole  it  is  so,  and 
that  a  large  goodne8S  eharaeterises  all  that  He  does,  and 
that  His  redemptive  purpose  is  8trictly  His  whole  purpoee, 
emhraeing  all  within  it,  there  are  at  least  partieular  provi- 
dences  that  in  themselves,  whatever  they  may  be  as  parts 
of  a  great  whole,  are  not  henevolent.  God  often  interferes 
in  the  world  to  judge  or  to  de8troy.  In  a  way  less  severe 
He  interferes  to  punish  and  ehasten.  And  even  in  a  way 
less  severe  still,  though  full  of  pain,  He  interferes  to  prove 
and  try.  Now,  on  these  three  lines  of  providence  not  di8- 
tinctively  henevolent,  the  angels  also  appear  as  mediating 
the  interferenee  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  angel 
of  death,  or  destroying  angel,  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  8lew 
their  firsthorn.  The  angel  of  the  pestilenee  stretched  his 
sword  over  Jeru8alem,  and  chastised  Israel  for  their  own 
sin  and  the  pride  of  their  king.  And  in  eonueetion  with 
the  tempting  or  proving  of  the  saints,  the  most  remarkahle 
instanees  of  angelie  activity  that  Seripture  presents  to  us 
are  to  be  found. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  angels  who 
execute  God*s  eommissions  in  providence  are  mere  ministers. 
Any  personal  share  or  8ympathy  with  the  operations  that 
they  perform  is  not  hrought  out.  They  are  so  far  neutral, 
or  morally  indifferent.  The  de8troying  angel  is  not  called 
a  bad  or  eruel  angel.     And  the  angels  that  hurry  Lot  out 
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of  Sodom  are  not  representeel  as  aeting  out  of  pity  to  tlie 
old  man.  They  merely  perfonu  witb  skill  and  promptitude 
the  eommission  entru8ted  to  them.  The  angels  are  gener- 
ally,  when  enaeting  the  providence  of  God,  mere  servants, 
who8e  8ympathy  with  the  operations  they  perform  is  not 
dwelt  upon.  In  other  eonneetions  the  angels  are  called 
'  holy  ones/  are  regarded  as  greatly  more  pure  than  man, 
and  are  described  as  continually  praising  Jehovah.  But  as 
His  servants  among  men  their  moral*  eharaeter  generally 
retreats.  It  is  necc8sary  to  rememher  this,  otherwise  we 
might  draw  eonelusious  that  would  be  too  hasty,  or  at  least 
too  broad,  in  regard  to  those  angels  whom  we  ohserve  8ub- 
serving  God's  purpose  in  Ilis  providences  that  are  afflietiva 

3.  Satan. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  the  3rd 
ehapter  of  Zechariah,  we  ohserve  an  angel  who  perhaps 
repi'esents  in  his  operation  the  eulmination  of  angelie  serviee 
in  tho  line  of  providences  not  8trictly  henovolent.  The 
representations  in  tliese  two  passages  are  highly  dramatic 
and  in  some  respeets  ideal,  and  they  must  be  handled  with 
eireumspeetion.  In  Job  the  seene  pre8ented  is  something 
like  a  eahinet  eouneil  of  heaven.  The  King,  Jehovah,  is 
on  His  throne,  and  His  miniaters  appear  to  8tand  hefore 
Him.  These  ministers  aro  the  sons  of  Eloliim.  Among 
them  one  presents  himself,  also  one  of  the  sons  of  Elohim, 
who  is  named  the  Satan,  or  aeiversari/,  The  presenee  of 
the  artiele  with  the  name  shovvs  that  it  had  not  yet  become 
a  proper  name.  The  adversary  ^eserihes  this  angel's 
funetion.  The  word  Satan  means  one  wh<)  oi^imes  another 
in  his  purpose  (Num.  xxii.  22,  23),  or  pretensions  and 
elaims  (1  Kings  xl  14,  2:3,  25  ;  Zecli.  iii.  1);  or  generally. 
*  The  Satan '  is  that  one  of  God*8  miniatora  whose  part  it 
is  to  oppose  men  in  their  pretensioua  to  a  right  standing 
hefore  God  (Zech.  iii.  1  and  in  Job  i.) ;  that  is,  the  minister 
who  represents  aml  exocute8  GeKVs  trying,  sifting  provi- 
dence.     He  is  one  of  God'8  mesaengers,  who  appears  with 
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other  80118  of  Elohini,  hefore  Jehovah's  throne,  to  report 
his  serviee,  anel  to  reeeive  eonnnissions,  parts  of  Goel's  will, 
which  he  is  to  execute.  It  is  in  the  e^ereise  of  this  offiee 
that  he  eomes  into  eontaet  with  Job,  and  .gives  e^pression 
to  the  sentiments  to  which  we  shall  imme(liately  refer. 

The  seene  in  Zechariah,  ehai).  iii.,  is  not  materially 
(lifferent  from  that  in  Job.  The  people  had  just  been 
re8tored  from  exile.  Their  restoration  wa8  the  token  of 
God'8  favour,  and  of  their  right  8tanding  with  Him.  His 
anger  wa8  tumed  away,  and  He  comforted  them.  Yet 
the  restoration  wa8  a  miserahle  restitution  of  the  aneient 
glory  of  Isi'ael.  01d  men  who  remeiiibered  the  former 
Temple  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  meanness  of  the  new  one ; 
and  the  people  had  few  of  the  manly  virtues  and  little  of 
the  deep  godliness  of  their  fathers  in  the  hest  times  of 
IsraeL  And  the  thought  could  not  but  rise  iii  nien's 
hearts  of  the  unworthines8  of  the  present  people,  and 
doubt8  of  the  truth  of  their  repentanee ;  aiul  whether,  in 
faet,  God  had  returned  and  been  reconciled  to  them,  and 
wa8  founding  anew  II is  kingdom  aiiiong  tliem.  These 
feelings  and  doubt8  are  dramatically  expre88ed  in  the 
^  seene  where  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  the  representative  of 
the  people,  is  exhibited  as  standing,  clothed  in  filtliy  gar- 
ments,  hefore  the  Lord,  and  the  Satan  standing  at  his  right 
hand  to  oppose  him.  Both  in  this  passage  and  in  Job  the 
Satan  eomes  in  between  God  and  men ;  he  opposes  men  in 
their  pretensions  to  a  right  standing  hefore  God ;  in  other 
word8,  he  represents  the  severe,  trying,  searehing  side  of 
God*8  nature  and  providence,  in  opposition  to  the  8ide  of 
His  love  and  gmee  and  eomplaisanee  in  nien. 

So  far  all  is  plain.  And  the  representation  might  go 
no  further,  and  we  shouM  be  obliged  to  concede  that,  as  is 
frequently  the  ease,  the  Satan  is  left  a  mere  minister,  and, 
so  far  as  appears,  morally  indifferent.  Kut  obviou8ly,  in  Job 
at  least,  the  representation  goes  further.  Even  in  Zechariah 
there  seems  a  refleetion  on  his  uneompassionate  and  inhuman 
performanee  of  his  ottiee :  "  The  Lonl  rehuke  thee,  Satan : 
is  uot  this  a  brand  plucked  from  the  hurning?"  (iiL  3V 
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This  insistenee  on  human  weakne8S  anel  giiilt,  and  the 
geueral  raggeelness  of  hunian  nature  aml  the  Ohureh  heforo 
Go(l,  as  seen  in  the  filthy  garnients  of  Jo8hua,  was  over- 
dona  There  wf^  satisfaetion  to  hini  in  this  condition  of 
uien ;  he  (lesired  to  hinder  the  reeoneiliation  of  Jehovah  and 
His  peo])le.  In  the  «ise  of  Job  he  has  notliing  outwardly 
to  fouu(l  upon,  but  he  insinuates  selfishness  in  Job  as  at  the 
root  of  his  religion.  He  is  no  heliever  in  human  \irtua 
He  envies  and  hates  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  God'8 
love  and  trust,  and  misleads  God  to  destroy  him.  He 
hopes  to  hreak  the  bond  of  faith  that  unites  Job  to  God, 
by  means  of  the  severe  and  inexplicable  ealamities  which 
he  hrings  upon  him.  The  heart  of  the  Satan  is  already  in 
his  work.     He  hegins  to  carry  it  on  on  his  own  aeeount. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  fair  to  draw  more  from  these 
passages;  suhseguent  revelation  will  supply  additional 
(letails.  We  naturally  put  the  question,  Is  the  Satan  here 
a  fallen  spirit  ?  Of  eourse,  there  is  no  allusion  to  anytliing 
in  his  history.  AU  that  is  touched  upon  is  that  one  of  the 
Sene  Elohim  is  called  the  Satan,  and  that  his  funetion  is  to 
oppose  and  aeeuse  men  in  their  relations  to  God,  to  make 
it  apparent  that  these  relations  are  not  right,  or  to  produce 
a  displacement  of  these  relations.  This  is  all  that  mean- 
tirae  is  stated.  But  we  inust  reeiall  to  rememhranee  here  a 
peculiarity  in  early  revelation,  and  indeed  in  all  revelation, 
but  one  particuljirly  eonspieuous  in  the  01d  Testament — 
its  tendency  to  refer  all  things  back  to  God.  As  Isaiah 
8ays:  "I  form  the  light,  and  ereate  darkness:  I  make 
peaee,  and  ereate  evū:  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things** 
(xlv.  7).  Henee  the  evil  spirit  that  troubled  Saul,  for 
example,  is  called  **an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord" 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14).  In  the  remarkahle  passage  in  1  Kings 
xxii.  20-22,  where  the  false  prophets  persuade  Ahab  to 
go  up  to  Kamoth-gilead,  it  is  said :  "  And  the  Lord  8aid, 
Who  will  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at 
Ramoth-gilead  ?  .  .  .  And  there  eanie  forth  a  spirit,  and 
8tood  hefore  the  Lord,  and  said.  I  wil]  persuade  him.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherewith  ?     And  he  8aid,  I  will 
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go  forth,  and  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets.  Now  therefore,  8aid  Mieah,  the  Lord  hath  put  a 
lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  these  thy  prophets."  And 
what  is  emphasi8ed  in  the  passage  in  Job  is  not  whether 
the  Satan  be  an  evil  spirit  or  no,  or  a  fallen  spirit,  but 
this,  that  he  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  whatever  he 
performs  is  only  under  permission  of  God  and  in  further- 
anee  of  His  ^esigns. 

This  element  in  our  idea  of  a  fallen  spirit,  namely, 
that  he  is  filled  with  hatred  of  God  Himself,  and  an  eager 
de8ire  to  eounteraet  His  ^esigns,  is  nowhere  visihle  in 
the  01d  Testament.  Perhaps  in  our  popular  thcology 
we  exaggerate  this  idea,  and  give  to  the  kingdom  of  evil 
an  independonce  of  the  Divine  will,  and  assign  to  it  an 
antagonism  to  God  who  is  over  all,  wlnch  goes  beyond 
what  Seripture  warrants.  Godet  goes  the  length  of  8aying 
that  Job's  trials  were  inflicted  ju8t  to  8how  the  Satan  that 
his  insinuations  against  Job  were  false.  But  this  elevates 
the  adver8ary  into  a  prominenee  and  an  importanee  which 
is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  01d  Testament  eoneeptions  of 
the  relation  of  God  to  evil,  and  its  8ubordination  to  Him. 
The  Satan  in  Job  does  not  eome  into  sueh  prominenee  as  to 
be  a  party  at  alL  He  is  8imply  God's  minister  to  try  Job, 
and  when  his  work  is  done  he  is  no  more  heard  of. 

Godet  in  his  interesting  essa^  on  Job  introduccs  this 
idea  into  tlie  words  of  Satan — *'  Does  Job  serve  God  for 
nought?" — which  he  considers  a  eovert  attaek  on  God 
Himself.  "  If  it  be  so,  God  is  nothing  more  than  a  poten- 
tate  flattered  by  cowards ;  He  has  no  friend8,  no  ehiklren, 
nothing  but  mereenaries  and  slaves.  .  .  .  Satan  has  then 
di8covered  the  vulnerahle  point  in  God  Himself.  The  in- 
stinet  of  hatred  lias  served  him  well  .  .  .  while  shooting 
that  fiery  dart,  which  re<luces  to  ashes  the  piety  of  Job,  it 
is  really  at  the  lieart  of  God  that  he  has  aimed,"  ete^ 

Howevor  the  worda  of  Satan  may  serve  to  8u<rKe8t  this 
idea,  tlie  i(lca  apx)eai*8  to  me  ono  quite  foreign  to  the  01d 

*  See  GodeCs  Bihlical  Stuāies  on  the  Old  TeslamerU,  edited  bj  the  Uon. 
and  Bcv.  W.  H.  Lyttletou,  p.  199  ff.— Ed. 
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Testanieiit.  Tlie  Satan  is  the  sen'ant  of  Jeho\Tih,  and  the 
idea  is  rather  that  he  is  zeiilou8  for  Gmrs  honoiir,  than 
that  he  is  the  eovert  and  sneering  foe  even  of  Jehovah 
Hiniself. 

It  niav  also  be  remarked  that,  as  it  is  the  offiee  of  the 

w 

Satan  to  trv  God's  saints  in  the  preseiit  economy  where  sin 
has  entereil,  and  as  all  trial  may  have  the  effeet  of  8educing 
them  and  tempting  them  to  evil,  there  is  notliing  a  priori 
against  tlie  ideji  that  he  may  have  heen  employed  in  GtKi's 
hand  to  try  those  innooent,  hut  whase  innoeenee  wa8  not 
yet  confirmed  by  vohuit}xry  (letermination  to  maintain  it 
And  thus  there  is  nothing  against  the  idea  that  the  tempta- 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent,  recorded  in  Gen.  iii.,  prix;eeded 
from  the  Satan.  It  is  true,  01d  Test-iiment  Seripture  doc8 
not  8ay  directly  anywhere  that  the  Satan  and  the  Serpent 
were  identical,  or  that  the  one  useii  the  other.  The  first 
direct  statement  that  Satan  wa8  the  tempter  in  the  Garden 
oeeurs  in  an  Ap<x3ryphal  hook.  In  the  AVis^om  of  Solomon 
ii.  23  it  is  siiid :  "  For  Goil  created  man  to  be  immortal; 
.  .  .  nevertheless  through  envy  of  the  Devil  eame  death 
into  the  world."  There  are,  however,  ivassiiges  in  the  01d 
Testament  which  form  a  tmnaition  to  this,  where  tho 
Serpent  is  spoken  of  as  the  foe  of  God  and  of  His  people, 
and  the  hke. 

There  is  one  other  prophetie  passage  which  has  to  bc 
noticed.  The  god8  of  the  heiithen  nations  were,  of  eouree, 
ealleil  Elohlm.  So  were  the  angelie  heings.  It  was  not 
imnatural,  as  we  have  8aid,  that  they  shoukl  be  hrought 
into  eonneetion  and  identificd,  and  that  the  gods  in  this 
way  should  heeome  (lemons,  i.e.  evil  angelie  spirits.  And 
already  in  the  Book  of  l)aniel  eaeh  nation  is  represente^  as 
having  a  guardian  sinrit,  who  in  the  heavenly  or  sui^er- 
human  world  is  its  i^rinee ;  and  in  this  superhuman  world 
eonfiiets  are  waged,  whic]i  decide  the  relations  of  nations 
to  one  another  on  earth.  This  idea  is  but  a  transferene^ 
into  heiivenly  plaoiis  of  the  C(mflict  between  the  God  of 
Israel  and  the  god8  of  the  nations,  which  is  usually  waged 
on  earth. 
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But  the  ielentifieation  of  tho  god8  with  the  angelie 
Elohim  was  helped  on  anotlier  line.  The  heathen  nations 
wor8hipped  the  hosts  of  heaven — the  visihle  p<)wer8  of 
which,  8im,  moon,  and  stara,  were  to  theni  biit  embodi- 
ments  of  8piritual  power8  behind.  In  this  way  it  wa8 
natural  again  to  hring  these  g()d8  of  the  heathen  into  eon- 
neetion  with  the  Ikne  Elohim,  or  to  identify  them  with 
them.  The  expression  *  the  hosts  of  heaven,'  though 
properly  meaning  the  mere  visihle  8tarry  hosts,  ac(|uired 
then  the  (leei^er  sense  of  the  heavenly  power8.  Even  when 
Jehovah  is  called  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  idea  is  that  He 
Ciin  lead  hosts  of  angels,  as  Ghrist  8j)eak8  of  reeeiving  to 
aid  Him  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  if  He  shouM 
de8ire  it  (Matt.  xxvi.  53).  And  it  is  certainly  in  this  sense 
that  the  passage  in  Isa.  xxiv.  21,  22  is  to  be  interpretod: 
"It  shall  eome  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall 
punish  the  host  of  the  liigh  that  are  on  higli,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  upon  the  Oiirth.  And  they  shall  be  gathered 
together,  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit;  and  t]iey 
shall  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  after  many  day8  shall  they 
be  vi8ited."  This  judgment  is  that  of  the  *day  of  tlie 
Lord.*  It  falls  on  kings  of  the  earth  uim)u  the  earth,  and 
on  tlie  liost  of  heaven  that  are  in  heaven.  Both  shall 
be  shut  up  in  the  pit,  aiid  after  many  day8  they  shall  be 
vi8ited,  i.e,  released. 

But  one  pereeives  idea8  that  afterward8  became  more 
elear — of  spirits  reserved  in  ehaiiis  and  ^arkness,  of  a  bind- 
ing  of  Satan,  aiid  a  loosing  of  liim  again  to  deceive  tho 
nationa  The  01d  Testament  idea8  originate  in  a  variety 
of  way8,  and  only  gradually  unite  to  form  the  general  eon- 
eoptions  which  wc  find  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  ineroiising  liglit  of  revelation  threw  the  figure  of 
the  Satan  into  dcei)cr  shadow,  and  with  the  fuU  manifesta- 
tion  of  redeiiipti(m  (tjime  a  elearer  knowlcdge  and  exhibition 
of  his  power  and  inalignity.  Our  I/)rd  is  8aid  to  have 
heen  "manifcsted  that  He  miglit  d(^stroy  the  workR  of 
the  Devil"  (1  John  iii.  8).  And  at  that  time  the  anti- 
thesis  between  the  redemptive  power  and  the  de8tructivo 
ao 
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eame  very  8trongly  out  in  a  hundred  points.  And  the 
Apocalyp8e,  which  may  be  called  the  drama  of  Ghrist,  throws 
the  aetion  into  the  form  of  a  eonfliet  between  Satan  him- 
self  and  those  whom  he  iuspires  and  in  whom  he  is 
ineamate,  sueh  as  the  Beast  on  tlie  one  }iand,  and  the 
Saviour  with  His  Saints  on  the  other.  But  there  is  no 
duali8m,  no  power  of  e\dl  co-ordinate  with  God :  "  Greater 
is  He  that  is  in  us  than  he  that  is  in  the  world"  (1  John 
iv.  4).  And  this  view  prevails  very  strongly  in  the  01d 
Testament,  and  it  is  not  aniiss  for  us  to  reeur  to  it  when 
weary  or  like  to  faint  in  our  mind& 


X.  DOCTRINE  OF  REOEMPTION—PRIESTHOOn 

AND  ATONEMENT. 

1.  The  Priest, 

The  four  great  idcal,  or  as  they  are  soraetimes  called 
typical,  figures  in  the  01d  Testament,  namely,  the  Prophet, 
the  King,  the  Priest,  and  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  have 
eaeh  their  speeial  signifieanee.  They  have  this  both  in 
themselves  and  in  the  ideal  eharaeter  in  which  they  point 
to  that  which  shall  be  when  the  perfeet  and  final  condition 
of  the  theocracy  is  realised.  The  la8t-mentioned,  sometimes 
the  mirvt  or  the  '  holy  one,'  sometimes  the  people,  is,  as  the 
name  indicates,  ono  who  serves  the  Lord,  that  is,  in  hringing 
His  truth  to  the  nations.  The  serviee  rendered  by  this 
*  Servant  of  the  Lord '  is  a  puhlie  redemptive  serviee ;  and 
what  makes  the  figuro  of  this  pcrsouality  so  reniarkahle 
is  the  suffering  which  he  undorgoes  in  his  great  voeation  of 
aerving  Jehovah.  At  present,  liowever,  we  look  at  eertain 
points  relating  to  the  PriesL 

It  is  remarkahle  that  in  the  01d  ToRtament  the  priest 
himself  is  not  to  so  largo  an  extent  a  redeinptive  figure  as 
we  8hould  antieiiKite.  And  the  features  w]iich  are  attri- 
buted  to  him  in  the  New  Testameut  are  partly  borrowed 
from  the  more  suhlime  figure  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in 
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Isaiah.  Tlio  saerifieial  s^stem  is  left  in  tho  01d  Testamont 
withoiit  oxplanation  Ji8  regarels  rodemptivo  rolations,  except 
in  a  genoral  way.  Throughout  tho  Seripturos,  till  we  roaeh 
tho  final  ehapters  of  Isaiah,  tho  animal  saerifioes  i*ocoive  no 
explanation,  and  aro  not  lifted  up  into  any  higher  rogion. 
In  tho  final  ehaptoi-s  of  Isaiah  a  step  is  takon  w}iich  is  of 
the  profoundo8t  signifieanea  Saerifieo  is  translate^  out  of 
the  animal  sphero  into  that  of  tho  human.  The  Servant 
makes  himself  an  offering  for  sin.  To  us  who  are  familiar 
with  this  idea  the  immense  advance  made  in  this  eoneoption 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

The  word  priest  means,  perhaps,  minister,  that  is,  one 
who  serves  Jehovah  in  worship.  The  eovenant  is  a  state 
of  relation  between  God  and  men,  in  which  He  is  their 
God  and  they  are  His  people,  which  means  His  worshipping 
peopla  Tho  term  which  expresse8  their  translation  into 
the  state  of  fitness  to  serve  Jehovah  in  all  the  oxercises  of 
wor8hip  is  'sanctify.'  Sanetifieation  or  eonseeration  is 
effected  through  a  saerifieo  of  purifieation,  by  which  the 
poople  is  clean8ed  from  sins  to  serve  God.  Tho  term 
expressing  this  condition  of  the  people  in  eovenant  with 
God  as  His  wor8hipping  people  is  *holy.'  Now  the 
eovenant  wa8  made  with  the  people.  Henee  they  were  a 
*  holy  nation,'  that  is,  a  nation  dedicated  to  Jehovah  for  His 
serviee.  The  idea  of  serviee  is  an  eseential  element  of  the 
idea  of  sanctity  or  holiness  in  the  people ;  heeause  this  is 
the  only  sense  in  which  moral  heings  ean  helong  to 
Jehovah,  namely,  as  His  ^orshippers,  doing  Him  serviee. 
Now,  to  serve  Jeliovah  thus  in  His  wor8hip  is  to  be  a 
priest.  Henee  Israel  is  called  a  *  kingdom  of  priests.'  Tho 
nation  was  priest  or  minister  of  the  I/)rd,  and  every 
momher  of  it  wa8  i)rivilegcd  to  draw  iiear  to  Him  in  serviea 

Now,  it  is  very  neeessar^  to  maintain  this  point  of  viow ; 
for  othenvise  some  thinga  in  tho  history  of  Israel  will  re- 
main  unexplained.  Israel  is  a  prieBtly  people,  and  ideally 
no  Israelite  has  any  ]>rivile«j;e8  over  another  in  drawing 
ne^ir  aii<l  presenting  olVerings  hefore  Jehovah.  Throughout 
the  hi8tory  of  Israel  we  find  this  privilege  largely  taken 
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advantage  of.  An^  Israelite  felt  himself  entitled  to  ofTer 
Bacrifice  hefore  the  Loitl.  Gi(leon,  Manoah  the  father  of 
Samson,  King  &iul,  David,  Solonion,  every  person,  where 
duty  prompted,  ofrercd  saeriiiee  to  the  Lord.  It  wa8  the 
privilege  of  Israelites. 

This  privilege  of  individual8,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  a  puhlie  and  national  wor8hip,  any  more  than  this 
later  8uper8eded  it  Tlie  eovenant  wa8  made  vnth  the 
people,  which  wa8  a  unity.  Aud  the  wor8hip  of  this 
unity  wa8  carrie(l  on  in  a  eentral  8finctuary.  Further,  it 
i8  evident  that  it  had  to  l>e  carried  on  by  a  representative 
body  called  i^riests,  for  the  whole  nation  could  not  at  all 
times  assemhle  within  the  eentral  8anctuary.  It  had  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  smaller  body  for  other  reasons  also,  chiefly  in 
order  to  indicate  what  the  condition8  of  sueli  serviee  were, 
and  in  what  state  of  8anctity  those  must  be  who  approached 
to  wor8hip  Jehovah.  The  parallel  may  be  drawn  between 
the  eondition  of  things  in  Israel  and  that  m  the  Ghristian 
Church.  "VVorship  and  mutual  eilifietition  are  the  object8 
had  in  view  by  the  Gliristian  people,  and  for  these  end8 
they  meet  in  puhlie  wor8hip.  l^ut  it  is  manifest  that  the 
general  body  must,  so  to  speak,  resolve  or  condense  itself 
into  a  smaller  body  of  persons  who  ]»ecome  in  a  manner  its 
rei^resentatives,  if  these  great  enels  are  to  1)0  well  carried 
out  It  wa8  the  same  in  Israol.  The  priestly  body  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  But  the  exi8tence  of 
the  priestly  elass  as  representiitives  of  the  people  did  not 
8upei"sede  or  ahsorh  tho  i)rie8tly  privileges  of  the  in(lividual, 
any  more  than  the  ministry  of  the  Ghureh  superse^es  the 
mini8try  in  pi-a^er  and  exhortation  of  the  father  and  the 
individuaL 

Tlie  seleetion  of  a  prieBtly  elass  to  minifiter  hefore  tho 
Lord  wa8  neceKwuy  from  tlio  nature  of  tlie  eireumstanees  in 
whic}i  the  i^eoiile  were  placed ;  ])ut,  besi(lc8  heing  neces8ary, 
it  wa8  very  suitahle  for  the  puri)OB0  of  im])ressiug  upon 
men'H  minfls  wliat  the  true  requiromcnts  of  serving  the 
L(ird  wero.  Thoso  who  (lraw  iioar  in  sorvieo  lo  llim  must 
be  like  Him  in  ehanietor  and  niind.     Tliis  iKvos.sity,  if  it 
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could  not  be  actually  realisetl,  could  at  least  be  8ynib'oli8cd 
in  80  gra[)hic  a  way  a8  to  teaeh  it.  The  imi^erfeet  holiness 
of  the  holy  natiou  made  the  prieathood  nece88ary.  As 
Ewald  8ay8 :  *'  In  the  saereel  comuuiuity  of  Jahveh  the 
original  purity  which,  8trictly  speiiking,  ought  alway8  to 
be  maintaine(l  there,  is  constantly  reeeiviug  various  stains, 
noticed  or  unnoticed,  expiated  or  uuatoned  for  .  .  .  and 
the  whole  commuuity,  while  it  felt  the  neeessit^  for 
strietest  purity,  felt  also  that  ^aliveli's  sauctuary  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  the  eountless  impurities  of  the  people,  and 
wa8  never  free  from  their  defilement.  Between  the  8anctity 
of  Jahveh  and  the  perpetually  8in-8taiued  condition  of  the 
people  there  is  therefore  a  ehasm  w}uch  seems  infinita 
All  the  oirerings  and  gifts  which  the  memhers  of  the 
community  hring  are  only  like  a  partial  expiation  and 
payment  of  a  debt  which  is  never  entirely  wiped  out.  To 
wipe  out  all  these  stains,  to  bear  the  guilt  of  the  nation, 
and  con8tantly  to  restore  the  Divine  graee,  is  the  final 
offiee  of  the  priest.  How  hard  a  one  duly  to  f ulfil  I " 
(Antiq.y  Solly'8  trana,  p.   271). 

If  a  8acerdotal  easte  is  to  maintain  for  Israel  the 
relations  with  Jehovah  which  Israel  ought  as  a  whole  to 
maintain,  this  easte  must  possess  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Israel  the  ^ualities  of  8anctity  and  purity  essential  to 
fellow8}up  witli  Jehovah.  In  order  to  seeure  this,  an 
elahorate  8y8tem  of  seleetion  and  purifieation  was  carried 
on.  First,  the  hasis  of  the  priestly  easte  wa8  made  very 
wide.  The  8auctuary  and  presenee  of  Jehovah  wa8  sur- 
rounded  by  a  deep  mass  of  8pecially  con8ecrated  persons, 
the  outer  eirele  of  which  8tood  far  away  from  it,  although 
nearer  it  than  the  ordinary  Israelite.  Tliere  took  plaee 
within  the  elass  of  priestly  servauts  a  proeess  of  exclu8ion 
and  narrowing,  reducing  the  numher  and  elevating  the 
8aiictity,  as  the  approaeh  wa8  made  to  the  presenee  of  tho 
Lord.  First  a  speeial  trihe  waa  aet  apart,  tliat  of  Levi, 
which  aloue  \vjis  priviloged  to  |KM"forin  auy  aet  of  serviee 
connected  witli  the  taheruaele.  Tlieu,  Rooond,  within  this 
wider  eirele  wa8  the  narrower  une  of  tlie  priests,  or  sons  of 
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Aaron,  wbo  alone  ooiild  minister  directly  hefore  God, 
although  they  were  onl^  admitted  to  the  mediate  neaniess 
rei>re8ented  by  the  holy  plaoe.  And,  finally,  gathering  up 
ull  tlie  virtue  and  sanctity  of  the  elass  into  himself,  there 
waH  the  high  priest,  wbo  alone  could  enter  the  holiest  of 
all,  although  even  he  couId  enter  only  onee  a  year. 

Tlie  other  line  of  sanetifieation  eonsiste^  not  in 
dinnniKbing  tbe  numbcr  of  tbe  easte,  but  in  the  8ymbolical 
aets  of  purifieation.  Had  it  been  possihle  to  seeure  reaDy 
greater  godlincss  in  the  priest,  it  would  have  been  de- 
manded.  But  wbat  could  not  bo  secured  in  reality  wa8 
expr(js8cd  in  symbol.  The  priest  must  be  bodily  free  from 
all  dcforinity.  Then  he  went  througli  numerous  lustrations 
and  purifieiitions  by  many  kind8  of  saerifiees.  Then  to 
cxbibit  the  purity  needful  for  his  offiee  he  was  clothed  in 
linen  clwin  and  w}iite. 

Notwitb8tanding  these  di8tinctions  between  the  priest- 
hood  and  the  people,  the  8trictly  representative  eharaeter 
of  tbc  priests,  pai*ticularly  of  the  high  priest,  is  the 
iini)ortant  i)oint  in  the  institution.  In  the  serviees  of  the 
pricHtbood  Israel  wa8  itself  serving  the  LorA  The  priest- 
hood  was  an  ideali8ed  and  purified  Israel  performing  the 
serviee  hefore  Jebovah.  In  the  prie8tbood  Israel  otfered 
its  8iicrifico8  to  the  Lord,  and  in  the  prie8tbood  it  carried 
away  the  hlessing,  righteousness  from  the  God  of  salvation. 

The  meaning  of  tlie  saerifieial  s^stem  is  of  importanee 
here.  The  great  primary  faet  to  start  from  is  that  of  the 
state  of  eovenant  relation  between  God  and  the  worsliipping 
people.  Though  in  eovenant,  the  people  were  not  thought 
of  iiH  sinloHs.  Tlicy  might  fall  into  errore,  and  they  were 
coinpfi8Hod  with  infiruiities.  For  these  sins  of  infirmity,  or 
ignoranee  as  tbey  were  callcd,  an  atonement  wa8  provided 
in  the  wicrific-ial  sy8teni.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
8y8teni.  It  is  an  institution  provided  of  God  for  sins 
comniitt(Ml  in/hin  tbc  eovenant.  ¥ov  sonie  ains  there  wa8 
no  at^HH'nHMit;  nins  ^one  witb  a  ]iv^h  band  eut  a  iiian  ofT 
froin  tlio  eov^niant  i^eoi^le.  lUit  t'ur  all  sins  of  error,  wliich 
iiicluded  not  only  sins  done  ignorantly,  but  sins  of  infirinity 
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thoiigh  committed  coii8cion8ly,  the  saerifieial  8y8tcm  pro- 
vided  an  eKpiatiou.  Tlie  etleet  of  tliem  was  to  restore 
those  wlio  on'ered  Ihem  to  theii'  plaee  in  the  eovenant 
which  they  had  forfeited. 

There  are  two  passages  regarding  the  priest  in  Zecha- 
riah.  In  one  (vL  11)  the  priest  is  crowned.  He  doe8  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  identified  with  the  Messiah,  the  man 
the  Branch.  £ather  the  future  is  modeIled  upon  the  eon- 
dition  of  things  then  existing.  There  were  two  heads  to 
the  State,  symbolised  by  the  two  olive  trees,  the  eivil 
head  and  the  hierarehieaL  These  two  are  not  conceived  as 
united  in  one  person ;  but  the  eounsel  of  peaee  is  between 
them  hoth.     Both  sit  on  a  throne,  and  they  aet  in  eoneonL 

In  the  other  passage  (iiL  1-5)  the  high  priest  Joshua 
represents  the  people.  His  filthy  garments  are  removed, 
and  he  is  clothed  with  rieh  apparel ;  in  token  that  the 
sins  of  the  people  whom  he  represents  are  taken  away, 
and  they  are  clothed  with  holiness  hefore  the  LonL 

2.  Saeri/iee. 

We  have  to  notiee  here,  however,  two  question8  which 
have  heen  raised  regarding  saeri/iee.  These  are./irst,  the 
que8tion  as  to  how  it  originated ;  and,  seeonā,  the  question 
as  to  the  primitive  idea  connected  with  it,  or  expressed 
by  it.  There  is  umeh  differeuce  of  opiuion  in  regard  to 
both  these  questions.  On  the  first  que8tion  there  are 
two  view8  which  may  be  noticed  here.  There  is,  first, 
the  view  that  saerifiee  was  ordained  and  8uggeated  to  men 
directly  by  God.  This  is  the  idea  that  it  is  part  of  a 
primitive  revelation.  To  this  theory  there  are  two  objec- 
tions:  (1)  The  01d  Testament  gives  no  eountenanee  to  it. 
The  referenee  to  saerifiee  in  the  story  of  Gain  and  Abel 
seems  to  regard  their  oHerings  rather  as  spontaneous,  the 
instinetive  expression  of  their  feeling  of  dependence  on 
6od  and  thankfulness  to  Him.  The  Prieats'  Code,  it  is 
true,  regard8  saeiifiee  in  Israel  as  due  directly  to  6od'8 
oonimand8  to  Moses.     Henee  this   writing   reeognises  no 
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onering  r»f  saerifiee  prior  U)  Moses,  maiuUiiuing  perfeet 
sileuee  re*jcar(liug  sueh  saerifiees  as  that  of  Noah  aft^r  the 
Flo<j4l,  those  of  Ahrahaui  aud  the  patriarehs,  and  all  pre- 
cediug  the  Ex<xlus.  But  the  author's  silenee  ean  hardly 
be  treated  as  auy  evideuce  of  his  view  of  the  origin  of 
saerifiee  in  general,  hut  oulv  of  the  saerifiees  opeiating 
iu  IsraeL  lliis  work  is  a  history  of  Israel's  sacred  institu- 
tious — institutions  which,  at  the  tiuie  when  the  hook  wa8 
written,  had  attained  their  fuU  development,  and  were  in 
that  sense  God'8  final  revelation  to  His  people  as  to  how 
He  desired  to  be  sei-ved.  And  (2)  the  universal  prevalenee 
of  saerifiee  among  the  heatheu  nations  seems  to  imply 
that  saerifiee  was  in  some  way  a  natural  expression  of 
mau's  seuse  of  his  relatiem  to  Gml.  The  h^pothesis  of  a 
priuiitive  revelation,  the  remaius  of  which  liugered  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  which  expressed  itself 
through  suerifiee,  is  preearious.  It  certaiuly  eannot  be 
pr(>ved ;  and  to  explaiu  saerifiee  by  it  uiust  leave  the 
origiu  of  tluit  iustitutiou  iuvolved  in  the  same  preearious 
aud  hyix)thetical  cou(Ution. 

l]ut  this  lead8  to  the  other  guestion,  What  was  the 
priinitive  i(lea  uuderlyiug  saerifiee  ?  The  answers  have 
niainly  rnu  ou  two  liues,  the  ethieal,  aud  what  might  be 
(•^ill(Mi  the  i>hysical.  It  has  been  supi)osed  that  man's 
H(jnHe  of  evil,  of  his  owu  iuadequate  serviee  to  G(xl,  and  of 
(fo^'s  h()lin(.'SH,  uiade  him  feel  that  reparation  was  due  to 
(fod,  aud  that  he  deserve(l  (leatli.  Henee,  to  express  this 
f(MOing,  he  hrought  Uviug  ereatures  to  God  as  his  own  sub- 
Htitut(jH,  infli(jtiug  on  tliem  the  penalty  of  death  deserved 
hy  hiniH(;lf.  Saerifiee  waH  thus  froui  the  first  piaeular  aud 
propitialor^.  The  ()l>jectiou  to  this  idea  is,  that  it  seems  to 
aHHunie  i(l(N'iH  preseut  iu  the  uiiud  of  priniitive  man  as  the 
Huhj(jct  of  liiH  owu  sin,  an(l  of  death  as  the  deserved 
|Hinalty  of  it,  wliicli  rather  heloiig  to  an  advanc<3d  period 
of  ethic>al  refleetiou.  Aud  the  same  objection  applies, 
though  iu  less  (legree,  to  a  variety  of  the  ahove  view, 
which  regjir(ls  saerifiee  as  tlie  e^pressiou  of  homage 
aud  depeudeuce;  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  acted  prayer. 
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Aetion  ratlier  than  wonl8,  it  is  argiied,  is  what  is  to  be 
expecte(l  of  primitive  life ;  and  tliis  aet  wa8  8acrifiee.  So, 
e.g.y  F.  D.  Mauriee.  See  his  Th^olor/ieul  Emii/s  and  his 
Doctri7ie  o/  Saerifiee  dcduc4id  from  tlie  Scrij)ture8. 

Thi8  view  differ8  not  very  greatly  froni  another  one,  that 
saerifiee  or  offering  wa8  of  the  nature  of  a  gift  to  please 
the  deity,  and  80  ohtain  from  him  what  wa8  de8ired,  whether 
it  was  the  paeifieation  of  hi8  anger  and  the  eessation  of 
ealamities,  or  8ucee88  in  the  8truggle  with  enemies,  or,  in  a 
higher  8tage  of  thought,  the  joy  of  fellow8hip  with  him, 
and  the  sense  of  heing  pleasing  in  hi8  sight. 

These  view8  all  move  more  or  lesa  on  ethieal  line& 
Quite  a  different  view  has  been  advoeated  by  Professois 
Sohertson  Smith  and  Wellhau8en.^  In  the  view  of  these 
seholars  the  essential  idea  of  saerifiee  is  to  be  ob8erved  in 
the  saerifieial  meal — the  eommunion  of  the  deity  and 
man  in  a  eommon  saenimental  food.  The  god  and  the  tribe 
were  one ;  or,  if  the  god  wa8  e8tranged,  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary  estrangement.  The  idea  that  a  eommon  partaking 
of  food  united  in  a  bond  of  frien^ship  or  eovenant  those 
who  80  partook,  wa8  a  usual  one.  The  idea  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  sphere  of  Divine  and  human  relations.  The 
eommon  saerifieial  meal,  as  it  cementcd  the  union  of  men 
with  men,  cemented  also  the  union  of  the  deity  and  men ; 
or  if  the  union  liail  ])een  partially  or  temporarily  8trained, 
— it  eould  never  be  more,  for  the  god  wa8  one  with  the 
trihe, — it  re8tored  it.  The  partieipantH  on  the  human  side, 
by  eating  food  in  eommon,  confirmed  their  union  one  with 
another;  and  by  giving  the  g()d  imrt  of  the  saerifiee,  e.g. 
smearing  the  blood  on  8tones  whieh  he  inhabited,  and 
which  more  lately  develoi>ed  into  an  altar,  they  allowed 
him  also  to  i>articipate,  and  so  eemented  his  union  with 
them.  He  wa8  thus  one  with  them,  their  help  and  8tay 
in  all  the  vieiasitu^les  of  their  lifa  As  thought  advanced, 
this  aetion  carried  moral  meaning  with  it;  although 
originally   the   idea   was   more   that  of  a   ph^sieal  union, 

1  See  the  Skizzen  U7id  VorarheiUn  of  the  latter,  and  Thi  Rtligitm  o/  ihā 
Semitāi  of  tlie  former.— £2>. 
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the  eommon  material  food  binding  all  who    partook  of 
it  iuto  one  phy8ical  body. 

A  fragnient  of  this  primitive  theor^  is  8uppo8ed  still  to 
be  8een  in  the  Hebrew  saerifieial  meal  after  offering  to  the 
God.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  eonstruetion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  saerifieial  meal  an^^here  appears  in  the  01d  Testament ; 
hut  it  is  eommou  for  a  usage  to  maintain  itself  long  after 
tho  original  idea  which  it  express6d  has  cea8ed  to  be  eon- 
nected  with  it 

Those  who  maintain  this  theor^  have  con8iderable  diffi- 
culty  in  explaining  how  this  primitive  idea  gradually 
ramified  into  the  eoneeptions  connected  with  saerifiee  which 
we  find  prevailing  from  the  heginning  of  the  lustorieal 
period  among  the  Hebrewa  If  saerifiee  was  a  eommon 
saeramental  meal  between  men  and  the  god,  how  did  sueh  a 
aaerifiee  as  the  ^?3  or  ntrty  arise, — the  whole  humt-offering, 
which  was  wholly  given  to  the  deity,  and  of  which  men 
did  not  partake  at  all  ? 

The  explanation  is  connected  with  the  advance  in  soeial 
condition8,  which  8uggested  uew  ideas.  In  the  earliest 
times,  it  was  the  trihe  that  had  existence  and  owned 
property,  it  and  the  god  in  eommon.  AU  saerifiees  were 
trihal,  eementing  the  union  of  the  trihe  and  the  [;id.  The 
individual  had  no  property,  no  separate  heing  or  plaee. 
This  was  the  condition  in  a  nomad  state.  But  when  the 
people  pa8sed  into  an  agrieultural  life  he  had  something 
really  his  own,  his  land,  his  eattle.  If  he  owed  them  to 
the  god,  still  they  were  his  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not 
helong  to  the  trihe  or  the  people.  He  was,  so  to  speak, 
in  jx3rsonal  relation  to  the  deity.  If  the  old  idea  of  a 
saeramental  meal  still  prevailed,  he  could  present  his  offer- 
ing  for  himself.  But  naturally  the  idea  would  arise  in  his 
mind  that  he  could  uow  present  a  gif t  to  his  god, — it  might 
be  out  of  thankfulness  and  in  returu  for  nmeh  that  he  had 
received,  or  it  miglit  be  to  plaeate  the  god's  anger  if  he 
8eemed  estnmge^,  or  it  might  be  for  other  reason.  Saerifiee 
b^n  to  express  the  idea  of  a  gift  to  God  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  Him. 
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"VVhatever  the  historieal  eTolution  of  the  idea  of  saerifiee, 
or  whatever  its  primary  idea,  it  seeiiis  eertain  that  this  idea 
of  a  gift  or  oHering  to  God  is  the  prevailing  idea  in  the 
Hebrew  religion  froni  the  earliest.  The  saerifiees  of  Cain 
and  Abel  are  called  a  ^9??>  ^  present, 

If  there  is  di88idence  and  ^iversit^  of  opinion  between 
prophets  and  people,  it  is  not  on  the  general  idea  that  an 
ofifering  or  serviee  is  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  but  on  what 
is  the  offering  that  is  pleasing, — these  material  offerings 
of  flesh,  or  the  serviee  of  the  mind  in  obedience  and 
righteousness. 

3.  Atonement  and  Forgiveness 

We  may  notiee  here  a  few  points,  particularly  some 
distinction8,  which  it  is  useful  to  keep  in  mind,  and  which 
are  helpful  to  the  under8tanding  of  the  01d  Testament  view 
on  these  subjects.  (1)  A  diBtinction  is  drawn  in  the  01d 
Testament,  as  we  have  seen,  between  sins  of  ignoranee  or 
inadvertence  and  sins  d(>ne  with  a  high  hand  or  of  purpose. 
The  former  are  ealled  chiefly  naae',  the  latter  are  8aid  to  be 
done  npi  1^3.  The  former  elass  embraced  more  than  mere 
involuntary  or  inadvertent  sins.  The  elass  comprehended 
all  sins  done  not  in  a  spirit  of  rehellion  against  the  law 
or  ordinance  of  Jehovah — sins  committed  through  human 
imperfeetion,  or  human  ignoranee,  or  human  passion ;  sins 
done  when  the  nund  wa8  directed  to  some  end  connected 
with  human  weakness  or  selfishness,  but  not  formally 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver.  The  distinction 
was  thus  primarily  a  di8tinction  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  transgi^essor.  In  point  of  faet,  however,  it 
was  eonvenient  to  apecify  in  general  the  offenees  that 
belonged  to  tlie  elass  of  sins  done  with  a  high  hand,  and 
upon  the  wh()lo  they  were  the  sins  forbidden  by  the  moral 
law.  No  doubt,  in  eertain  eireumstanees  even  these  sins, 
if  commiited  iuvoluntarily,  were  treatcd  as  sins  of  error, 
and  the  i)enalty  due  to  them  wa8  averted  by  eertain  extra- 
ordinary  arrangements ;  as  for  example,  when  a  murder  waa 
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eouniiitteil  by  misa^lveuture,  tlie  niau8layer  wa8  aIIowcd 
to  Uee  to  a  eitv  of  i\»fuge.  Otherwise  tbe  cou8equeuce  of 
his  tleeel  would  overtake  hiiu  in  the  ordiuary  penalt^ 
attaeheil  to  8uch  au  otteuee,  which  wa8  death. 

(2)  Corre8poudiu<ij  to  this  di8tiuction  among  ofiTenoes 
wa8  another.  Only  sins  of  iguoninee,  as  we  have  8aid, 
were  eai^ahle  of  heing  atoned  for  by  saeriiiee.  The  elass 
of  otfenee^  8aid  to  lje  d()U0  with  a  high  hand  were  eapital, 
aud  followed  by  e^eisiou  froiu  the  community.  The  sins 
of  error  or  iguorauee  could  be  removed  by  8acrifice  and 
offeriug.  In  other  words,  the  01d  Testament  8acrificial 
8y8teiu  was  a  8ystem  of  atonement  only  for  the  80-called 
sins  of  uiadvertency. 

(3)  This  distinction  may  be  put  in  other  terms — ^in 
terms  of  the  eovenant.  The  sins  done  with  a  high  hand 
threw  those  eommitting  them  outsi^e  the  eovenant  re- 
lation.  They  were  an  iufraetion  of  the  fundamental  eon- 
ditiou8  of  the  eoveuaut  union.  Sueh  a  sin  as  idolatry, 
hoiuage  to  auother  deity  tlian  Jehovah,  iufi*inged  the  first 
prineiple  of  the  eovenant  relatiou,  the  hasis  of  which  wa8 
that  Jehovah  wa8  God  of  Israel.  The  sinner  who  had 
coiumitted  sueh  an  offenee  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  sphere  withiu  which  Jehovah  was  graeious;  there 
8tood  nothing  betweeu  him  aud  the  anger  of  Jehovah  for 
his  sins,  and  espeeiall^  for  this  the  gi^eatest  possihle  sin. 
The  sius  of  iguorauee,  ou  the  other  haud,  were  sins  of 
human  frailty,  offeuees  uot  amouuting  to  au  iufraetion  of 
the  very  c<JU(litious  of  the  eoveuaut ;  but  though  disturbiug 
to  the  relatious  between  a  God  of  holiuess  aud  His  people, 
offeuees  that  were  not  immediately  destructive  of  these 
relatious,  aud  permittiug  the  relatious  to  eoutinue,  pro- 
vided  they  were  reiuoved  by  the  uieaus  apiMautcd  by 
Jehovah  for  that  purpose,  aud  iiot  voluutarily  i>er8evered 
in  or  ueglected.  And  the  saerifieial  or  Levitieal  ritual 
8y8teiu  wa8  the  means  appoiutod  for  ohviatiug  the  eon- 
8e<iueuces  of  theso  inevitahle  ofleuees. 

The  Siieririees  were  thus  oflered  to  a  Gotl  already  iu 
relations  of  graee  with  His  people.     They  were  not  oflere^ 
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in  order  to  attain  His  graee,  but  to  retain  it — or  to  proveut 
tbo  eoninumion  exi8ting  betwcen  Hini  and  His  {>eople  being 
di8turbed  or  broken  by  the  still  inovitaUe  imperfeetions  of 
His  people,  whether  as  individual8  or  as  a  whole.  It  is 
argued  by  8ome  that  8uch  a  eoneeption  as  this  of  a  people 
in  eommunion  with  their  God,  a  eommunion  only  liahle  to 
be  di8turbed  now  by  8uch  mere  offence8  of  frailty,  points  to 
a  period  in  the  people'8  histor^  posterior  to  the  prophetie 
age,  when  idolatry  and  the  gross  ofrenees  assaile^  by  the 
prophets  no  longer  exiRted.  It  must  be  admitted  at  onee 
that  at  no  period  of  the  people's  history  prior  to  the 
retum  from  exile  did  the  condition  of  tho  people  and  this 
idea  embo<lied  in  the  saerifieial  s^stem  correspond  in  faet. 
But  that  would  not  at  onee  entitle  us  to  infer  that  the 
ideal  itself  was  not  of  mueh  graiter  anti(iuity.  At  all 
events  tlie  01d  Testanient  Raerifieial  system  belonged  to 
the  wor8hip  of  the  j)eople  of  (iod,  coneeived  as  truly  His 
people,  helieving  in  Ilim  and  in  fellow8liip  with  Him. 
And  it  was  a  means  of  maintaining  this  feli()wship,  of 
equating  and  removing  the  disturbances  which  human 
frailties  occasioned  to  this  eommunion.  Hen(3e  the  pre- 
vailing  eoneeption  of  Jehovah  in  all  the  onlinanees  of  the 
8y8tem  is  that  of  holiness — a  purity  as  of  light  which 
human  imperfeetions  di8turb,  and  which  when  disturbed 
reaets  and  heeomes  a  fire  that  eonsumes. 

It  eannot  be  denied  that  this  idea  of  the  Divine 
holiness  in  the  law  draws  up  into  it  not  merely  moi-al 
holiness,  that  is,  frce(lom  from  and  reaetion  against  all 
moral  evil,  but  also  a  considerable  ii»sthetic  element.  The 
Divine  holiness  re-aets  against  mueh  that  is  on  man'a 
8ide  merely  an  mieleiinness,  anel  ree^uires  its  removal 
by  washings,  hefore  the  fellowHhip  ean  be  maint4iined  or 
renewed.  A  deeper  8tu(ly  of  these  points,  sueli  as  the 
uneleanness  arising  from  toueliing  tlie  dea(l,  the  woman's 
uneleanness  from  eliiUlhirth,  an(l  niueh  more,  might  reveal 
to  us  some  nioriil  C(>ncei>tion  underlying  the  onlinanee. 
If  the  ritual  sy8teni  be  late,  this  8up[)osition  W()uld  becomo 
even    more   probable;   if   it  were   very  early,  we   mi^ht 
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[Kirliaps  more  readily  acqiiic8ce  in  the  idea  that  the  moral 
aDd  tlie  i>hy8ical  \vere  not  yet  8trictly  distingni»hed. 
There  were  thus  iu  Israel  two  streams  of  eoneeption  re- 
gardiug  God,  ninuing  8ide  by  8ida  In  the  one — as  seen 
in  the  historieal  and  prophetie  literature — Jehovah  is  a 
King,  a  righteous  Ruler  and  Judge,  who  punishes  sin  judi- 
cially,  or  forgives  it  freely  of  His  mercy,  requiring  only 
repentanea  In  the  other,  Jehovah  is  a  holy  person, 
dwelling  in  a  house  among  His  people,  who  approaeh  to 
wor8hip  Him ;  a  heing,  or  a  nature,  sensitive  in  His  holiness 
to  all  uneleanness  in  that  which  is  near  Him,  and  requir- 
ing  its  removal  by  lustrations  and  atonement 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  elass  of  sins  referred  to 
threw  the  ofifender  out8ide  the  sphere  within  which  God 
was  continuou8ly  graeious.  There  was  no  saerifiee  for 
sueh  ains.  The  offender  wa8  left  faee  to  faee  with  the 
anger  of  God.  Here  the  of!ender  has  to  reekon  not  so 
mueh  with  the  Divine  holiness,  as  with  the  Divine  right- 
eousness,  and  wrath  against  sin.  At  all  events  he  has  no 
refuge  to  flee  to  except  God  Himself.  And  these  eases 
are  of  extreme  interest  heeause  they  polarise,  so  to  speak, 
the  Divine  natui-e  itself — the  two  poles  hoing  His  wrath 
against  sin  and  His  mercy.  And  the  latter  appears  the 
niore  powerful  of  the  two,  and  ultimately  prevails,  although 
not  U8ually  at  onee,  nor  without  somo  terrihle  illustration 
of  God*8  wrath  against  eviL  It  is,  of  eourse,  with  this 
elaas  of  sins  that  the  prophets  deal  almost  exclu8ively — 
sins  throwing  the  natiou  out8ide  the  eovenant  limits.  And 
they  expre88  the  eonseiousness  of  the  true  natui'e  of  these 
sius  aud  their  inovitahle  eonse^uenees.  And  some  may 
think  that  ju8t  here  lies  the  explanation  of  their  assaults 
upon  the  saerifieial  s^stem.  The  people  thought  that 
redoubled  as8i(luity  in  ritual  aud  inerease  in  the  8plendour 
of  their  gifts  would  atone  for  their  offenees,  however  great. 
But  their  idea  wa8  a  miseoneeption  of  the  very  prineiple 
of  the  ritual  s^stem,  which  had  ru8pect  only  to  those  true 
to  the  fundamental  condition8  of  the  eovenant  relations 
which  they  had  transgressed.     Of  eourse,  many  other  false 
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eoneeptions  were  iningled  together  in  their  mindB,  due 
partly  to  the  faet  that  the  saerifiees  were  of  the  nature  of 
a  gift  to  Jehovah. 

(4)  But  now  this  ^istinetion  between  the  two  elasses 
of  sins  heing  had  in  mind,  and  the  distinetion  between 
sins  and  persons  for  whom  saerifiee  is  availahle  and  those 
for  whom  it  is  not  heing  remembered,  tho  next  point  is 
that  of  atonement,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
efirected.  The  word  which  has  been  translate^  *  atone '  is, 
in  Hebrew,  "^B?.  Now,  in  point  of  faet,  this  term  is  used 
both  of  sins  done  within  the  eovenant  and  sins  which 
threw  the  offender  out8ide  the  eovenant.  The  former  sins 
were  atoned  by  the  saerifiees,  more  si)ecifically  by  the  blood' 
of  the  saerifiees ;  the  latter  could  not  be  atoned  by  this 
means — at  least,  in  general.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  in 
order  to  ohtain  a  general  view  of  the  01d  Testament 
teaehing  on  atonement,  both  elasses  of  sins  and  their 
treatment  must  be  kept  hefore  us. 

The  saerifiees  atoned  for  the  sins  of  those  who  were 
truly  Jehovah*s  people;  they  were  ordinances  of  God 
already  in  fellowship  with  men,  to  whom  Ho  was  graeious, 
in  faet.  They  had  not  respeet  at  all  to  Jehovah's  aetual 
wrath — they  had  respeet  only  to  His  holy  nature,  and  the 
danger  that  it  might  reaet  against  uneleauness  or  sin  in 
those  who  approached  Him  as  His  people.  Atonement  of 
ofifenees  in  this  relation  could  hardly  fumish  us  with  a 
geneml  eoneeption  of  what  atouement  is.  No  doubt,  the 
prineiple  may  be  the  same  in  all  eases.  But  at  all  events 
the  other  elass  of  eases  will  bo  more  instruetive  in  this  at 
least,  that  they  will  8how  us  the  Divine  mind  in  a  greater 
variety  of  conditions.  Even  any  inferenees  we  niight 
draw,  however,  from  atonement  of  sins  that  in  theory  and 
prineiple  were  out8ide  the  eovenant,  may  8carcely  bo  held 
availahle  to  form  a  general  and  ahstraet  idea  of  atonement 
applieahle  universally;  heeause  even  when  Jehovah  was 
dealiug  with  the  sinners  who  had  hroken  Hi8  eovenant — 
they  were  the  sinnei*s  of  His  ^^eeiple,  He  remembered  in 
them  the  kindne8S  of  their  youth  (Jcr.  ii.  2) — they  were 
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the  »ef.Hl  of  Ahnihain  His  frieorl,  whoin  He  hail  ehoeen  and 
not  ca8t  away  ( I.s;i.  xli.  8).  Antl  iifjw  far  the  prineiples 
o|jsr>TVO<I  even  in  His  treatment  of  the  eovenant-hreakers 
of  Israr;!  nii<^ht  >x;  apiilicd  to  tlie  sinners  of  mankind 
genenilly,  niight  nef.*<l  eonsirleration. 

Tliere  are  two  elasses  of  [la^^sages  whieh  have  to  be 
conHiderfi<l.  Tliey  express  flilVerent  sliades  of  eoneeption 
re;^aitlin*;  the  Divine  l»eing.  The  one  elass  hears  upon 
His  holine.ss,  the  other  on  His  righteousness. 

In  the  elass  having  referenee  to  worship,  the  IHvine 
natiire  is  (yjnsidere<l  more  as  something  which  instinctively 
rea<;ts  against  hiiman  unholiness.  The  worshippers  eoming 
into  His  cf>urt8  are  in  His  j>ersonal  presenee,- — His  nature 
and  theirs  eome  into  direct  union, — and  henee  the  danger 
U)  a  natiiie  impure.  In  the  other  elass  of  e^ises  the  sinner 
is  not  in  Jeliovah's  j»niseiice.  Jehovah  is  rather  the  ruler, 
and  His  aetion  is  strictly  moral.  His  will  and  moral  right- 
eousiH;Hs,  rather  than  His  physical  iiature,  eome  into  pro- 
min<;iir;e.  It  may  lje  best  to  take  this  elass  of  passages 
iirst. 

Tlie  wr)rd  "^82,  rcndered  afone,  means  properly  to  eover. 
HeiK'e  its  synoiiym  ^^3  is  not  uiifre<]uently  employed 
instejid  of  it,  as  in  Ps.  xxxii. :  "  r>lesse<l  is  he  whose  trans- 
gr(;ssion  is  eoeernV  Naturally  a  eovering  may  be  pro- 
teetive,  or  it  iiiay  liave  tlie  ell'eet  of  making  the  thing 
covered  inoiM^rative ;  it  may  invalidate  its  natural  efl'eet, 
or  annul  it.  Hen(;e  Isiiiah  savs  (xxviii.  18):  "Your 
(;ov<Miaiit  with  de{ith  shall  be  disjinnulle<l,  "*S?\"  Now  it  is 
with  W)m<j  sueh  geiieral  sense  that  the  word  is  U8ed  of 
sin ;  it  is  cover<Ml  so  tliat  its  operation  is  hindered,  its 
<}ir<M^ts  are  invalidated.  In  what  sens^;  this  is  d<me  will 
liest  ap|H,Nir  if  one  <jr  two  jK)ints  l)C  state(l  in  onler. 

(a)  Iii  th<;se  eases  of  extra-ritual  atonement  the  objcā 
of  atoiH'iiK'iit  is  the  sin,  or  olliuiiee,  of  wliatev<?r  kiiul  it  be, 
«.//.  Ps.  lxv.  .S:  **  Iiii(iuiti<5s  ])r<?vail  against  us :  as  for  our 
traiis;^i<»ssi()iis,  Tliou  shnlt  atoiie  theiii,  Di5Dn/*  K.V.  **  purge 
tln'iii  ;iwav."  Ps.  lxxviii.  .'IS:  *'  l>\it  He,  \m\vf  full  ot'  (*om- 
l»assi(m,  aton(^(i  iiii(iuity,"  "^S?^.,  KV'.  "  foigave."      Isii.  vi.  7: 
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"  Thine  iniquitie8  sluill  (leimrt,  and  ihj  Hin  sluill  be  atoned, 
nspn."  Jer.  xviii.  23:  "  Thoii,  I^rd,  knoweHt  ull  tlieir  eounsel 
a^inst  nie  Ui  Hlay  nie:  atone  not  Tliou  their  iniquity, 
"^Mn"?».*'  Instead  of  nBD,  the  verl)  of  Hiniihir  senne,  naa  to 
eover,  is  sonietinieH  uhihI  ;  Th.  1xxxv.  o  :  "  Thou  hast  taken 
away  the  ini^uit^  of  Thv  iKiople:  Thou  hant  covered  all 
tlieir  shi,'*  ^*??.  The  ininiediate  efl'eet  of  the  eovering  is 
uix)n  the  sin.  It  is  of  iniimrtanee  to  notiee  that  it  is  never 
priniarily  an  elfeet  produccd  ui^on  Jehovah  Hiniself,  nor 
upon  His  fiU5e,  nor  uiion  His  wmth.  The  atoneniept  may 
take  plaee  hefore  the  I/ml,  or  in  His  presenee  (I/ev.  vi.  7), 
but  the  Lord  Himself  is  never  the  object.  Hin  faee  or 
eye8  are  not  covered  so  that  He  doe8  not  see  the  shi  or 
offenee  or  unholineHs  of  the  sinner ;  the  Hin  is  covered  and 
withdrawn  from  His  sight.  Similar  ideaH  are  expressed  by 
the  phrase,  "I  am  He  that  hlotteth  out  thy  transgression  like 
a  cloud"  (Isa.  xliv.  22);  and  by  sueli  figures  as  easting  the 
I)eople*8  sins  into  the  dei)tli  of  the  sea  (Mie.  vii.  19),  east- 
ing  them  behind  His  back  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17).  It  might 
seem  that  the  difference  is  not  great  between  eovering  a 
sin  80  that  God'8  eyeH  do  not  see  it,  and  inducing  Hini  to 
tum  away  His  eyes  from  it ;  and  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  li.  9) 
actually  pray8 :  "  Hide  Thy  faee  from  my  sin."  Still  there 
must  be  aomething  in  the  usiige,  and  it  no  doubt  suggests 
these  general  ideas:  (1)  that  the  sin  itself  must  in  some 
way  be  done  away,  anel  niade  invaliel ;  (2)  that  without 
this  no  gifts  e^an  oi^erate  on  the  Divine  anger — He  is  not 
induced  by  influenees  from  without,  but  moved  from  within 
Himself. 

(6)  A  8econd  point  in  this  elass  of  offenees  is  that  the 
subject  who  atones  is  usually  God  Himaelf — He  e^ers  tho 
sin.  Pa  lxv.  3  :  "  As  for  our  ti-ansgressions,  Thou  dost 
atone  (or,  eover)  theni."  In  general  this  is  the  representa- 
tion,  though  ()CC>4iHionally  another  subject  intei-venes,  as 
Moses  tlie  niediator  «)f  the  eovenant,  and  others  who  re- 
preaent  the  peo])le.  The  nieaning  of  atoning  sin,  then, 
may,  in  grn(»ral,  U»  said  to  be  this,  it  is  oovering  it  so  that 
the   eyes   of  Jehovah   do  not   behold    it,  and    His    anger 
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against  it  is  quencbed;  and  nono  but  Himsolf  ean  efTeel 
this. 

(c)  Tbe  means  whereby  sin  is  covered  in  these  extra- 
ritual  eases  are  various.  The  faet  that  He  Himself  is 
repre8ented  as  the  subject  who  performs  tho  eovering  or 
atonement,  shows  how  profoundly  the  feeling  had  taken 
possession  of  the  people's  mind  that  in  whatever  way  sin 
was  to  be  invalidated,  and  its  effeets  neutralise^,  ultimately 
its  removal  must  be  due  to  6od ;  that  Ho  wa8  not  moved 
by  something  or  anything  outside  of  Him,  but  that  the 
movement  eame  from  within  Himself,  whatever  the  im- 
mediate  means  were  of  which  He  made  use.  Henee  in  the 
widest  sense,  His  own  sense  of  Himself,  eonsi^erations  taken 
from  His  whole  heing,  and  His  relations  to  men,  may  inter- 
vene  between  men*s  sin  and  His  anger ;  Ps.  lxxix.  9 :  "  Help 
us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name  .  .  . 
eover  our  sins,  for  Thy  name's  saka"  "  Who  is  a  God  like 
unto  Thee,  pjirdoning  iniquity  ? "  (Mie  vii.  1 8) ;  or  less  widely, 
some  ono  prevailing  attrihute,  sueh  as  His  eompassion ;  Ps. 
lxxviii.  38:  "  But  Ho,  heing  full  of  com^)assion,  covered 
their  iniquity."  As  has  been  8aid,  the  effeet  of  sin  wa8, 
80  to  speak,  to  polarise  the  Divine  nature,  and  to  draw 
out  powerfully  the  eonsuming  anger;  yet  the  prevail- 
ing  tone  of  His  nature  might  eome  between  and  eover 
the  iniquity,  so  that  His  anger  was  tumed  away.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  passage  that  illustrates  the  general  idea  that 
atoning  or  eovering  of  sin  miist  proceed  from  the  Lord 
Himself,  whatever  means  He  employ8,  hetter  than  the 
passage  in  Isa.  vi.  The  idea8  of  the  passage  have  un- 
doubtedly  a  eertain  resemhlanee  to  the  Pentateuehal 
paasages,  though  the  means  of  atonomont  aro  very  goneral. 
The  propliet's  uneleanness  was  rcmoved  by  a  messonger 
sent  from  the  presenee  of  tho  I»rd ;  and,  8ocond,  by  a  eoal 
taken  from  His  altar,  where  He  is  Himself  most  present. 
And  the  eoal  ha<l  in  it  a  I)ivine  power;  hoth  the  agent 
and  thti  ineans  e^inie  directly  froni  the  Lord. 

I  am  afraid  these  remarks  leave  tlie  ^uestion  8oniewhat 
indefinite;  but  probably  it  is  left  8oniewhat  indefinite  in 
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the  01d  Testament,  the  defii)ite  points  heing  only  these: 
that  it  is  the  sin  that  is  covered ;  that  *  eovering '  it  means 
withdrawing  its  power  to  provoke  the  anger  of  God ;  that 
U8ually  it  is  God  Hiniself  who  eovers  it ;  that  the  motives 
are  drawn  from  His  own  nature,  and  the  initiative  is  His ; 
and  that  the  means,  where  mentioned  at  all,  are  appointed  by 
Him,  though  the  motives  and  the  means  are  U8ually  identicaL 
There  are  two  or  three  historieal  passages  of  considerable 
interest ;  for  example,  the  instanee  of  the  goMen  ealf  made 
by  Aaron  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and  the  instanee  of  the  whoredom 
of  the  people  in  the  plains  of  Moab  in  eonneetion  with 
Baal  Peor  (Num.  xxv.).  In  these  instanees  there  are 
several  things:  (1)  a  hreaeh  of  the  eovenant;  (2)  an  out- 
hreak  of  Divine  wrath  in  the  form  of  a  plague ;  and  (3) 
the  intervention  of  a  human  agent :  iu  the  one  eaee  Moses» 
who  interceded  with  Jehovah ;  and  iu  the  other  Phinehas, 
who  executed  vengeanee  upon  the  ehief  transgressors.  In 
both  eases  the  eovering  of  the  sin  of  the  people  followed. 
Now  the  two  points  of  interest  are:  (1)  that  the  Divine 
anger  to  a  eertain  extent  took  effeet  in  the  plague  and 
slaughter.  It  wa8  manifested  and  illustrated  so  f ar  as  in 
some  degree  to  satisfy  it.  And  (2)  a  human  agent  intei- 
vened  to  effeet  the  eovering  of  the  sin.  On  what  ground 
was  the  aetion  of  Moses  or  Phinehas  a  eovering  of  the 
people's  sin  ?  It  was,  perhaps,  on  the  prineiple  of  solidarity. 
The  anger  of  Jehovah  was  landled  against  the  whole  people, 
and  threatened  to  eonsume  them  utterly.  But  these  men 
were  of  the  people.  Moses  was  a  mediator  and  representa- 
tive  of  the  people,  and  not  in  any  way  involved  in  their 
sin ;  and  he  was  a  prinee  and  leader,  and  showed  his  zeal 
for  the  Lord.  In  point  of  faet,  though  many  had  hroken 
the  eovonaut,  it  had  not  been  hroken  by  the  people  as  a 
whole.  And  God  had  respeet  to  His  eovenant,  and  covered 
the  offenee  of  the  sinners.  It  is  this  prineiple  of  8olidarity, 
perhaj)S,  tliat  explain8  the  intereession  of  the  prophets. 
Amos  twice  interceded  aud  was  heard.  But  hoth  Jeremiah 
and  £zekiel  are  warned  that  their  intereesaions  will  not  be 
li8tened  to. 
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Bnt  tbe  other  piMnt  is  of  ehief  interest  in  regard  to  the 
prophet  I^iah.  Of  wurse,  to  punish  for  sin  and  to  eover 
f>in  are  ideas  oppCK>eil  to  one  another.  If  the  people  bear 
their  sin  in  IHvine  chastb?ement,  there  is  no  eovering  of  it. 
Bnt  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  p^naltr  of  hreaeh  of  the 
eovenant  i*?  n«>t  mere  ehastiseuient,  hut  destruction.  Xow 
the  question  sug^rests  it^ielf,  whether  cha.>tisement  to  a  leas 
degree  than  de?*truction  might  not  be  held  a  eovering  of 
«in  in  God's  merev.  Strietlv,  it  wa.<  not  a  eovering,  but 
might  it  not  be  considered  so  ?  In  this  ease  there  wouId 
be  a  union  of  means  aeting  as  '  eovering ' :  first,  the  satis- 
faetion  so  far  of  the  punitive  wrath,  and,  second,  the  mere^ 
of  God  intervening  to  regard  it  as  enough — as  it  is  said  io 
Isa.  xl.  2:  **  She  has  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double 
for  all  her  sina." 

4.  AtonemerU  hy  Priest  and  High  PritsL 

Antieipating  in  some  measure  what  has  to  he  noticed 
further  on,  we  niav  sav  here  that  the  points  in  eonneetion 
with  atonenient  iu  the  saeriiiees  that  entered  into  worship 
are  not  numerous,  although  they  are  of  importanoe.  They 
are  two. 

(1)  Tlie  8ubject  who  atones  in  this  ease  is  no  more  God 
HiiiiH<;lf,  but  the  priest,  or,  wben  the  atouemeut  is  made 
for  tbe  wbole  people,  tbe  liigh  priest.  This  is  not,  perhape, 
a  great  eliange,  as  the  priest  is  apiK)inted  of  God.  But  the 
I)rfx;edure  of  atoning  is  now  something  ordinary,  and  not 
left  to  tbe  mercy  of  God.  In  })articular  instanees  He  has 
ap|Kiintcfl  Htanding  ordinances  and  persons  for  aeeomplish- 
ing  it.  It  is  Htill  an  ordinance,  procceding  in  all  its  parts 
froin  Iliin  ;  but  it  is  now  a  Ht;inding  oi'dinance. 

(2)  Tbo  ol)ject  of  atonenient  is  still  tbe  sins  of  tho 
oll'eiHler,  wb(5tbor  iiulivielual  or  |)eopIe.  In  tbis  ease,  how- 
ever,  tbe  language  diH'ei*8  con8idembly  from  that  previou8ly 
uw;d.  It  in  luore  (M)iniiioiily  not  tbe  sins  of  tbe  offender8, 
but  tbe  /^erfUfm  or  sfmis  or  live^i  of  tbe  of!ender8  that  are 
vj)y(iiviL     The  ehange  is  due  to  the  eireumstanees.     The 
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persons  in  question  now  are  not  8trictly  sinnere  afar  from 
God.  They  are  His  wor8hippers  entering  into  His  eourts ; 
and  the  danger  is  of  His  nature  reaeting  against  them  and 
eonsuming  them,  as  in  Isa.  vL  Of  eourse  the  danger  in 
the  other  elass  of  eases  was  to  the  i^erson  of  the  sinner 
ultimately;  but  in  these  eases  tlie  sinner  was  not  a 
worehipper  in  Jehovah's  presenee,  and  it  was  ratlier  God's 
judicial  sentenee  that  he  had  to  fear.  If  anything  were 
needed  to  8how  that  the  danger  feared  is,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  nature  of  God  and  His  presenee,  it  is  the  faet  that  not 
only  the  persons  drawing  near  to  Him  needed  to  be  atoned 
or  covered  by  blood,  but  the  same  necessity  existed  for  the 
tahernaele,  or  house  itself,  and  all  its  fumiture.  These 
conti*acted  uneleanness,  perhaps,  from  the  presenee  in  them 
of  sinful  men,  and  they  had  to  be  covered  by  saeritieial 
blood.  This  is  a  very  pr()found  idea  of  tho  Divine  holi- 
ness;  and  when  we  exteud  it  from  the  mere  idea  of 
worship  to  His  universal  presenee,  it  heeomes  very 
suggestive. 

(3)  The  means  of  atonement  in  this  ease  are  alway8  the 
blood  of  the  saerifiee.  Sometimes  the  efficAcy  appeare  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  whole  saerifieial  aiTangement,  but  never 
unless  the  arrangement  contained  a  bleeding  saerifiee. 
The  ehief  atoning  saerifiees  are  the  sin-offering,  the  guilt- 
offering,  and  the  whole  humt-offering. 

The  passage  in  Lev.  xviL  1 1  gives  the  f ullest  aeeount  of 
the  prineiple  of  atonement.  "  The  life  of  the  fiesh  is  in  the 
blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make 
an  atonement  for  your  souls:  for  the  blood  atoneth  in 
virtue  of  the  Hfe."  This  law  prohihits  the  eating  of  blood, 
and  states  the  reason.  The  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the 
blood  is  given  to  make  atonemeut ;  and  this  atonoment  the 
bl(K)(l  eH'eets  in  virtue  of  the  life  which  it  eontains.  Atone- 
raent  is  here  represente^  as  made  not  for  sins,  but  for  souls 
or  persons.  The  blood  makes  this  atonemeut,  eovers  the 
j)er8onR :  it  d(K3.s  so  hee^iiise  it  eonlaina  the  life.  ikit  no 
explauation  is  given  of  tho  prineiple  hovv  the  blood  with 
the  life  in  it  eovere  the  pereons,  i.e.  atones.     The  passa^e 
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is  silent  on  the  prineiple ;  but  the  ordinance  is  an  ordinance 
of  God :  "  I  havo  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar." 

Thus  the  OId  Testament  doctrine  of  atonement  nins  on 
two  lines,  which  perhaps,  in  the  OId  Testament,  do  not 
meet  or  coincide. 

The  Ghristian  doctrine,  as  expressod  by  St.  Paul,  has 
united  the  two,  taking  from  the  first  that  which  ereatos 
the  nece8sity  of  atonement,  the  moi'al  righteousness  of  God ; 
and  from  the  second  the  means  of  atonement,  the  bIood  of 
saerifiee,  and  making  the  one  an8wer  the  other.  The 
appstle,  of  eourse,  Iays  down  universal  prineiples  applicable 
to  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  regards  all  sins  as 
inferring  the  wrath  of  God.  AII  sins,  in  his  view,  helong 
to  the  category  of  sins  done  with  a  high  hand ;  at  least  all 
men  are  guilty  of  sueh  sins.  Knowing  that  sueh  tliings 
are  worthy  of  death,  they  not  onIy  do  them,  but  have 
pleasure  in  those  that  do  them.  AU  men  are  guilty  of 
sinniug  wittingly.  Thus  the  relation  of  God  to  all  men  is 
to  St.  Faul  the  same  as  His  relation  was  to  sinners  in  Israel 
with  a  high  hand.  He  is  Ruler  and  Judge ;  His  righteous- 
ness  and  the  sin  eome  into  eonneetion.  Of  eourse,  the 
apostle  refers  forgiveness  to  the  same  souree  as  the  OId 
Testament,  the  mercy  or  graee  of  God. 

Theu,  as  has  been  8aid,  he  unites  the  means  used  in  the 
second  elass  of  offenees  with  this  primary  elass,  making  the 
saerifiee  the  me^ms  of  atonement.  The  OId  Testament  has 
not  gone  so  far  as  this.  It  reeognises  the  moral  righteous- 
ness  of  Jehovah,  which  manifests  itself  in  wrath  against 
sin.  But  for  sueh  sin  there  is  not  saerifieial  atonement; 
the  sinner's  refuge  is  ouly  in  God  Himself,  in  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  Divine  mind,  which  is  towards  mercy  and 
eompassion.  And,  secondly,  it  reeognises  infirmities  and 
impurities  adhoriug  to  men  even  when  truly  in  felIowship 
with  G()d  as  His  people.  And  these  infirmities  of  His 
wor8hipping  people  disturb  the  Divine  holiness,  which  is  in 
dangor  of  maiiifesting  itself  destructively  in  opi^osition  to 
these  imperfeetions  of  meu,  and  the  infirmities  must  be 
atoned  or  covered     And  the  means  of  this  eovering  is  the 
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blood  of  saerifiee  in  virtue  of  the  life  which  it  earries.  It 
18  not  ea8y  to  remove  froni  this  sccond  conc4?ption  the 
elements  of  a  relative  kind  which  it  eontains,  and  the  shade 
of  phy8ical  eoneeption  of  the  Divine  nature  j)eculiar  to  it, 
80  as  to  reaeh  a  pure  general  idea  universally  applieahla 

5.  The  term  *  Atone* 

The  referenees  in  the  01d  Testament  are  8cattered 
through  it,  and  have  regard  to  partieular  eases.  There  is 
no  single  passage  that  states  a  formal  or  fuU  doctrine  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  probable  that  a  fuU  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment  ean  hardly  be  obtained  from  the  01d  Testament  even 
by  eomhining  the  passages.  But  traees  of  general  idea8 
may  be  discoverable,  which  lead  in  the  dircction  of  the 
more  eomplete  New  Testament  doctrina 

(1)  The  word  *  atone  *  "'S?  is  not  now  used  in  the  Kal. 
In  Gen.  vi.  14:  "Thou  shalt  piteh  it  with  piteh,"  the  word 
is  a  denominative  from  the  noun  "'ōa,  *  piteh.'  The  word 
is  now  used  only  in  Piel  and  its  derivativea  Further,  the 
word  is  no  more  used  in  Seripture  in  its  literal  and 
phy8ical  sense,  but  always  in  a  transferre^  metaphorieal 
sense.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  was 
certainly  to  eaver,  and  so  put  out  of  sight,  or  do  away 
with. 

In  the  eoguate  languages  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
denyy  i.e.  eoneeal  a  faet. 

That  the  word  means  to  *cover'  originally  appears 
fi'om  the  synonynis,  e,g.  noa,  to  eover,  put  out  of  sight,  and 
80  out  of  activity  or  influenee,  to  annul  or  invalidate, 
parall.  to  nno,  Uot  out  See  Jcr.  xviii.  23  :  03^»  ^J?  ^B?ri  f)K 
^non-^K  ry^^  Dn5<Dni.  Neh.  iii.  37  (iv.  5)  quotes  this  thus  : 
nnnn-f)»  ^^^ō^p  orNtsm  Dji»  hv  DDn  ^n.  So  Pa  lxxxv.  3 : 
"  Thou  hast  takeu  away  the  guilt  of  Thy  people,  Thou  hast 
covered  (n^??)  all  their  sin  " ;  Ps.  xxxii.  1 :  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  whose  sin  is  covered."  In  this  extra-ritual  use  of 
1D3  that  which  is  utoned  or  covercd  is  sin  or  guilt ;  and 
from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  it  appeiirs  that  it  is  covered 
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from  Jehovah's  sight — ^T?9fP.^     With   this   idea   may  be 
eompai-eel  Ps.  xc.  8 :  "  Tliuu  hast  set  our  iniguitiee  hefore 
Thee,  our  seeret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  eountenanee." 
Similar  figures,  as  we  have  8aid,  are  to  remove  or   take 
aimy  sin,  Isa.   vL  7 ;  Ps.  xxxiL   1 ;  to  blot  U  out,  Jer. 
xviii.  23  ;  Isa.  xliii.   25,  xliv.  22 ;  to  east  irUo  the  āepth 
of  the  sea,  Mie.    vii.    19;    to   east  hehind  the  ha^e^   Isa. 
xxxviiL    17;   cf.  Ps,  cix.    14:  "Let  the  imquity  of  his 
fathers  be  remembered  with   the  Lord;  and  let  not  the 
sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted  out."     And  so  in  the  New 
Oovenant,  Jehovah   remerahers  sins  no  more.     AU  these 
figures  expres8  the  idea  that  the  sin  is  covered  so  as  to 
have  all  effeets  from  it  removed;  it  is  put  out  of  sight, 
invalidated,  undone.     In  partieular,  Jehovah  no  more  sees 
it,  and    it  exerts    no   iuiluenee   upon    Him.     Henee   the 
Psalmist  pray8 :  "  Hide  Thy  faee  from  my  sins,"  Ps.  IL  9. 
This  sense  of  undoing  or  annulling  or  invalidating  appears 
in   several   passages,  e,g,  Isa.   xxviii.   18,  already  referred 
to :   "  Your    eovenant    with    death   shall    be   di8annulled " 
(iMn);  and   Isa.  xlvii.    11    speaks  of  a  calamity   which 
"thou   shalt   not   be  able   to  neutralise."     And   there   is 
the  interesting  passage  in  Prov.  xvi.  6 :  "  By  goodness  and 
truth    guilt    or   sin    is   atoned   ("^P^^)   for,"   which    means 
done  away  with,  the  results  of  it  obviated;  it  does  not 
mean  that  reparation  is  made  by  goodness  and  truth.     In 
all  these  passages  the  use  of  the  word  is  metaphorieal ;  the 
sense  of  literal  eoveriug  no  niore  ohtains  (cf.  Gen.  xxxiL 
20  ;  Prov.  xvi,  14).     It  may,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  question, 
seeing  the  word  "'S?  is  used  in  parallelism  both  witli  the 
word  nD3  eover,  and  also  with  nno  Uot  out,  which  of  these 

^  If  1^9  mean  to  eov^r,  and  n^^  be  a  eovering,  the  guestion,  as  we  haye 
flaid,  niay  be  rai»ed,  and  has  iii^e^l  been  raise^,  wheth(T  it  be  the  sin  that 
is  covered  or  Go<l.  Are  God'8  eye.s  covered  so  that  He  doea  not  see  the 
ofleuee,  or  is  the  offenee  covered  so  that  it  is  uot  seen  by  Himl  The 
phrases  uscd  may  suggest  )>oth  sieles,  e.g.  the  seeoiid  iu  tlie  lauguage,  **  Hide 
Thy  faee  from  my  sin  ! "  and  the  op}K)site,  to  "set  our  sius  iu  the  light  of 
His  eouuteuanee."  The  elfeet  is  the  sanie,  whether  God  does  uot  seo  the 
offenee,  or  it  1>c  uot  soen  by  lliui,  l>eing  iiivi.sihle  to  Him.  The  questions 
remaiu :  (a)  What  protluees  this  etfeet?  {b)  How  does  this  produce  the 
etfeett 
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two  idea8  is  the  primary  oiie  in  "'S?.  Souie  even  think 
that  "^fi?  is  a  denominative  from  "^O^,  a  ransom,  6ut 
"»Db,  ransom,  is  so  named  heeause  it  eovere.  "»Db  is  properly 
ransom  money  from  a  death  penalty :  "  Save  him  from 
going  down  to  the  pit;  I  have  fouml  a  ransom"  (Job 
xxxiii.  24),  t.«.  the  rausom  money  eovere  the  offenee. 

(2)  In  these  extra-ritual  passages  the  8ubject  or  agent 
who  atones  (im)  is,  as  we  have  said,  U8ually  God  Him- 
self.  He  eovers  the  sin ;  and  in  this  usage  *  eover  *  or 
atone  is  almost  equivaleut  to  *  forgive,'  although  the  figure 
is  present  to  the  miud  of  the  writer.  See  the  i>as8ages 
already  cited — Jer.  xviii.  23  :  "  Gover  not  their  sin " ; 
Ps.  lxv.  3  :  "  Ini^uities  prevail  against  us :  as  for  our  trans- 
gressions,  Thou  wilt  atone  them — eover  them"  (DiMn); 
Pa  lxxviii.  38:  "But  he,  heing  fuU  of  eompassion, 
atoned  —  covered  —  their  iniquity."  To  these  add  Ps. 
lxxix.  9  :  "  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation  !  atone,  eover 
our  sins  for  Thy  name's  sake";  Ezek.  xvi.  63:  "Thou 
shalt  opeu  thy  mouth  no  more  heeause  of  thy  shame, 
when  I  have  forgiven — atoned  or  covered  to  thee — all 
that  thou  hast  doue."  It  is  to  be  ob8erved  that  in  these 
passages  Jehovah  doe8  not  first  atone  or  eover  the  sin,  and 
then  follow  this  by  forgiveness ;  the  atoning  or  eovering  is 
merely  a  figui-e  for  forgiveness.  It  might  be  that  iM  in  the 
sense  of  forgive  was  a  secondary  usage,  derived  from  the 
primary  sense  of  to  eover  or  atone^  either  by  a  life  ransom 
or  by  a  saerifiee  ;  aud  that  the  sense  "  forgive  "  was  properly 
to  āeelare  atoned  for,  It  is  a  que8tiou  of  the  genesis  of 
the  sense  forgive,  If  this  were  its  genesis,  forgive  would 
expres8  properly  the  result  of  the  eovering  or  atouing  the 
sin ;  aud  as  this  result  alway8  followed,  the  word  eover  or 
atom  would  eome  to  have  the  seuse  forgive  wheu  the  subject 
is  God.  However  the  usage  arose,  the  seuse/m/it'e  is  the 
usual  oue.  Gousiileriug  that  "»B3  ia  u8ed  iu  the  ritual  and 
nou-ritual  seuee,  it  is  probable  tliat  even  in  the  ritual 
*  eover  *  has  uot  a  literal,  hut  a  uietaphorieal  seuse ;  aud 
that  it  ia  uot  said  iii  regard  of  the  blood  heing  literally 
laid  on  tlie  object  covered  ;  for  iu  most  eaaes  it  ia  uot  \  it  \& 
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hrought  before  God,  and  even  in  the  ritual  it  might  be  He 
(or  HiB  eye8)  tliat  is  covered 

(3)  There  is  the  gueetion  of  the  means  that  lead  to 
«Tehovah's  atoni^g  or  eovering  of  sin,  or  the  motives  that 
induce  Hini.  This  point  opens  out  rather  a  wide  inqniry. 
It  may  be  8aid,  however,  Degatively,  that  saerifiee  or  ofTer- 
ing  is  never  the  means.  None  of  the  prophets,  not  even 
Ezekiel,  refers  to  saerifiee  as  the  means  of  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  people;  God  forgives  of  His  graee 
and  mercy  aloDe.  It  is  possihle  that  in  Isa.  liiL  the 
saerifieial  idea  may  be  present.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
passage  (1  Sam.  iii  14)  where  refei*ence  seems  to  be 
made  to  a  possihle  use  of  saerifiee  wider  than  that  which 
it  ordinarily  has:  "I  have  sworD  that  the  iniquity  of 
Eli's  house  shall  not  be  atoned,  covered,  with  saerifiee 
nor  offering  for  ever."  There  is  another  passage  also  of 
interest  (1  Sam.  xxvl  19),  where  David  say8  to  Saul, 
when  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  perseeution  of  him : 
**  If  it  be  the  Lord  that  hath  stirred  thee  np  against  me, 
let  Him  smell  an  ofTering."  The  idea8  here  are:  David 
r^rds  Saul's  perseeution  of  him  as  an  aherration  of  mind, 
po68ibly  caus6d  by  God.  If  caused  by  Grod,  it  must  be  in 
ponishment  of  some  inadvertent  or  imremembered  sin  of 
which  Saul  had  heen  guilty.  Tlierefore  for  this  sin  let 
him  offer  a  saerifiee,  that  Jehovah  may  remove  the 
punishment — the  aherration  of  mind  under  which  the 
king  suffers.  This  is,  however,  ju8t  the  proper  use  of 
saerifiee,  namely,  for  sins  of  inadvertency. 

There  are  several  eases  wbich  at  first  sight  look  like 
instanees  of  saerifiee  which  are  not  so.  One  is  the  ease  in 
Deut.  xxL  8.  This  wa8  the  ease  where  a  murdered  body 
wa8  found,  without  its  heing  possihle  to  traee  the  murderer. 
The  eMers  of  the  city  nearest  to  which  the  body  wa8  found 
were  to  take  an  unblemished  heifer,  never  8ubjected  to 
the  yoke,  bring  her  to  a  valley  with  nmning  water,  and 
there  8lay  her  by  hreaking  her  neek.  Tlie  el(lere  were 
to  wa8h  their  hands  over  tlie  heifer,  and  ])rote8t  their 
innoeenee,  "  Our  hand8  have  not  8hed   tliis  blood   .    .    . 
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And  t!iey  shall  an8wer  and  8ay,  Atone,  0  Lord,  for  Thy 
people  Israel  .  .  .  suffer  not  innoeent  blood  to  remain 
in  the  midst  of  Thy  people.  And  the  blood  shall  be 
atoned  (or,  covered)  to  them."  This  is  no  saerifioe,  but 
a  8}aiibolical  judicial  aetion.  That  the  animal  wa8  not 
a  saerifiee,  is  eertain  from  the  faet  that  her  neek  wa8 
hroken;  a  thing  absolutely  forbidden  in  saerifiee,  wbere 
the  blood  must  alway8  be  8eparated  from  the  flesh.  By 
the  niurder,  guilt  was  hrought  on  the  land,  which  of 
right  could  be  removed  only  by  the  death  of  the  murderer. 
In  this  ease  he  could  not  be  found,  and  a  8ymbolical 
execution  wa8  performed ;  which,  illustrating  the  prineiplefl 
of  justice,  wa8  held  suffieient.  A  similar  though  more 
painful  and  tragie  instanee  oeeurs  in  2  Sam.  xxl  A 
&mine  of  three  year8  afflicted  the  land  in  David'8  days,  and 
on  inquiring  the  eause  of  the  Lord,  David  wa8  an8W6red : 
"  It  is  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  heeause  he  put  to 
deatb  the  Giheonites."-  The  narrator  then  explains  to  us 
that  the  Giheonites  were  not  Israelites,  but  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Amorites ;  but  the  children  of  Israel  had  8Wom  to 
them  to  spare  them  (Josh.  ix.),  and  Saul  sought  to  slay 
them  in  his  zeal  for  Judah.  Eeeeiving  this  an8wer,  David 
tumed  to  the  Giheonites,  asking :  "  By  what  means  shall  I 

make  atonement  ("*B?^5  '^??)>  ^^^*»  7®  ™^y  ^^^^  the  heritage 
of  the  Lord  ? "  They  answered :  "  The  man  that  deyi8ed 
evil  against  us  .  .  .  let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered 
unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up  unto  the  Lord."  Now 
this  is  not  a  saerifiee,  but  again  of  the  nature  of  a  jadicial 
transaetion.  Guilt  lay  on  the  land  heeause  of  Saul's  sin ; 
this  guilt  wa8  punishe^  by  God  with  famine :  the  guilty 
person  could  no  longer  be  made  amenahle  himself,  and  he 
was  made  amenahle  in  his  descendanta  The  ease  is 
entirely  analogous  to  that  in  Deuteronomy.  They  both 
illustrate  tho  prineiples  of  justice  and  of  God'8  govemment. 
The  ease  of  the  Giheonites  is  entirely  similar  to  the 
ease  of  the  mansla^er,  Num.  xxxv.  32,  33:  "Ye  shall 
take  no  ransom  for  the  lifo  of  a  manslayer  who  is  guilty 
of  death.  .  .  .  So  ye  shall  not  i>ollute  the  land  wherein  yQ 
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are:  for  hlooel  polliiU^th  the  lantl :  aiul  ik»  e^piation  ean  be 
made  for  the  lauil  for  the  blo«>cl  {m^  -^^T  ^  ni6)  8hed 
therein,  but  V)y  the  bl(KxI  of  him  that  8hed  it"  These 
word8  are  fiY)iu  the  l'entateueh,  and  the  idea  i8  expre88ed 
in  term8  of  holiness  and  poUution, 

A8  it  i8  Jehovah  who  cover8  or  atones  sin,  naturallj 
ihe  motive  is  U8ually  found  in  Himself.  And  here  a  pre- 
liminar^  point  re<iuire8  to  be  renienibered.  The  effeet  of 
8in  upon  Jehovah,  whatever  the  sin  wa8, — whether  idolatry, 
wrong-doing,  or  di8ol>e<lience, — wa8  to  arou8e  His  anger  or 
wrath.  The  I)iviue  wrath,  of  eour^e,  i8  not  an  attrihute 
like  Hi8  righteou8ues&  Wrath  in  Goil  i8  what  it  i8  in  men, 
— an  atteetion,  a  pathos, — and  is  transient.  The  Divine 
nature  is  eapahle  of  wrath,  although  God  i8  8low  to  anger. 
Then  the  natural  result  of  ^mth  is  punishment  of  the 
wrong-doer.  But  a8  wrath  i8  1jut  an  afleetion,  and  not 
the  fundamental  eharaeter  of  the  Divine  mind,  which  rather 
is  long-suifering  and  eoiiipission,  this  prevailing  ^isposition 
may  so  restrain  the  anger  that  no  cha8tisenient  follow8, 
but  there  is  forgiveness;  P».  lxxviii.  38,  39:  "  They  (the 
people)  were  not  faithful  in  His  eovenant.  But  He, 
heing  fuU  of  eomi^assion,  foigave  their  iniquity,  aiid  de- 
8troyed  them  not:  yea,  inany  a  tiine  tume^  He  His 
anger  away,  and  8tirred  not  up  all  Hia  wrath.  For  He 
remembered  that  they  were  flesh."  Very  often  God  is 
represented  as  restraining  His  anger  "  for  His  name's  saka" 
The  phrase  is  peeuliar  to  the  later  lx)oks,  and  emhraees 
a  variety  of  idea8.  In  Isa.  xl.  aiul  in  Ezekiel  tliis  is 
the  idea  expre88ed  by  the  phnise:  "  Jehc)vah  is  God  alone, 
but  He  has  heeome  Gotl  of  Israel."  The  nations  know 
Him  only  as  Jehovah,  the  God  of  larael.  Therefore  He 
ean  reveal  Hiinself  to  the  nations  only  in  eonneetioii 
with  Israel,  for  they  know  Him  onlv  aa  God  of  larael. 
His  purpose  is  to  reveal  Hiiiiself  to  all  llesh.  But  this 
purpoae  ean  1jc  effeete^  only  thrmigh  Isniel.  Ilem^e  His 
name,  His  honour  aa  God  aloue,  is  involved  in  Israers 
hi8tory,  whoae  GrKl  Ile  ia.  He  haa  heguii  a  nHleuiptive 
work  in  the  world  with  Isiuel,  a  work  which  is  to  enihraee 
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the  natioiis,  and  He  eannot  undo  tliis  work  however  Israel 
may  sin.  Thin  eonsi^eration  restrains  His  anger  against 
IsraeL  So  it  is  in  the  poein,  Deut.  xxxii.  26,  27  :  "I 
would  make  the  rememhranee  of  them  (Isi-ael)  eease  from 
among  men,  were  it  not  tliat  I  feared  the  provoeation  of 
the  enemy,  lest  their  adversarie8  should  misdeem,  lest  they 
8hould  sa^,  Our  hand  is  exalted." 

In  Ezek  xx.  the  whole  eourse  of  Israel's  histor^  is 
explained  on  this  prineiple.  That  which  has  prolonged 
the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  people,  and  given  them  a 
history,  is  Jehovah'8  regard  for  His  own  nama  He  is 
eonseious  of  heing  God  alone,  and  He  has  heoome  Grod 
of  Israel ;  in  this  light  alone  the  nations  know  Him, 
only  thus  does  knowledge  of  Him  reaeh  the  nation& 
Therefore  His  name  would  be  compromised  in  Israel's 
iestruetion;  His  work  of  redemption  and  revelation  of 
Himself  to  the  nations  hegun  upon  the  earth  would  be 
obliterated  and  made  of  none  effeet.  His  preservation  and 
final  redempti()n  of  His  people  Israel  is  that  which  reveals 
His  name,  His  sole  Godhead,  to  the  nations.  Henee,  even 
when  the  trials  of  the  Exile  had  failed  to  tum  the  hard 
hearts  of  the  people,  Jehovah  exclaims :  "  For  My  name's 
sake  do  I  defer  Mine  anger  .  .  .  that  I  eut  thee  not  off. 
I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  as  silver"  (i,e,  not  with  the 
result  with  which  one  refines  silver).  "  For  Mine  own 
sake,  for  Mine  own  sake  do  I  do  it :  for  how  should  My 
name  be  profaiied,  and  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to 
another"  (Isa.  xlviiL  9—11).  Natumll^  the  e^pression, 
His  'name's  sake,'  expresse8  many  other  things  hesi^es 
this,  sueh  as  the  faet  that  Israel  is  His  people  whom 
He  hath  redeemed,  and  His  affeetion  for  their  forefathers. 
Thus  in  Deut.  ix.  26—29,  Moses  prays :  "  0  Lord  God, 
de8troy  not  Thy  people  and  Thine  inheritanee,  which  Thou 
hast  redeeined.  .  .  .  Eememher  Thy  servants  Ahraham, 
Isaae,  and  Jacob ;  look  unto  the  stubbornnes8  of  this  people 
.  .  .  lest  Egypt  8ay,  Eeeause  the  Lord  wa8  not  ahle  to 
hring  them  into  the  land  which  He  promised  them,  and 
l»ecau8e   He   hated  them,  therefore  He  8lew  them  in  tk<^ 
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wilflcmc88.  Yet  the^  are  Thy  people  and  Thine  in- 
heriUiiie-e."  We  have  the  saiiie  cin.'le  of  iileas  in  Ex. 
xxxiL  10-14  and  Nuin.  xiv.  15-20.  In  the  latter 
passage,  M^ises  prays :  "  If  Thou  shalt  kill  this  people 
as  one  rnan,  the  nations  which  have  heard  the  fame  of 
Tliee  will  speak,  saying,  Because  «Tehovah  wa8  not  able 
to  hring  them  into  tlie  land  which  Ue  8Wore  to  give  them, 
therefore  He  slew  them  in  the  wildemes&  And  now  .  .  . 
let  the  power  of  m^  Lord  be  great,  according  as  Thou 
hast  s[K)ken,  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteons  in 
raercy  .  .  .  Pardon,  I  pray  Thee,  the  imquity  of  this 
people  according  to  the  greatness  of  Thy  mercy.  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  pirdon  according  to  thy  word." 

(4)  There  is  another  aspeet  of  the  ease  which  is  illns- 
trated  in  the  history  of  the  people  in  the  wildemess,  and  in 
all  the  prophets.  In  the  hiBtory  of  the  £xodus  the  anger 
of  God  against  the  people's  rehellion  expressed  itself  in 
plagues ;  and  in  the  prophets,  in  the  people's  subjugation 
by  the  nations  and  ejection  from  their  land,  with  all  the 
terrihle  sufferings  connected  with  the  Exile.  Yet  a  full 
end  was  not  niade  of  the  people.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  uixjn  tlie  sinful  kingdoin  to  destroy  it,  saving  that  He 
will  not  altogether  deatroy  the  house  of  Jacob  (Amos  ix.  8). 
The  point  here  is  that  the  righteous  anger  of  Jehovah  di8- 
playe(l  and  enforced  itself.  It  rcceivcd,  so  far,  a  eertain 
illuHtmtion.  Jehovah  did  not  stir  up  all  His  wrath,  nor 
make  a  full  end  of  the  nation,  which  would  have  been  the 
natural  penalty  of  their  disobedience ;  but  His  righteous 
anger  wa8  di8played,  and  His  rule  vin(licated  so  far.  In 
His  returning  mercy  He  might  even  feel  that  He  had 
cha8ti.se(l  too  harshl^.  "  Speak  comfortably  to  Jemsalem, 
and  8ay  unto  her,  She  hath  received  double  for  all  her 
sins"  (Isa.  xL  2). 

(5)  And  one  other  point  may  be  referred  to.  A  few 
eases  ()cx;ur  where  human  intereesaion  is  had  respeet  to, 
and  G()(l  averts  His  anger  and  forgives.  We  have  the 
instanee  of  Ahraham  in  Gen.  xviii.  23—33.  There  is  the 
eaae    in    Amos   (viL   4—6).      Prepai-ations   for   destroying 
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Israel  were  8liown  hiiii,  and  he  prayed :  "  0  Lord,  forgive, 
I  heseeeh  Thee :  how  shall  Jacob  8tand  ?  for  he  is  small." 
And  the  Lord  8aid :  "  It  shall  not  be."  Jeremiah,  again, 
fre(iueutly  iutercede8  for  Isi-ael,  though  both  to  him  and 
to  Ezekiel  the  intimation  i8  given  that  the  time  for  inter- 
eession  is  past :  "  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  8tood  hefore 
Me,  My  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people :  east  them 
out  of  My  sight  '  (Jer.  xv.  1).  In  the  wilderne88,  when 
the  people  made  the  golden  ealf,  Moses  intcrceded  with 
efl'eet:  "The  Lord  8aid:  .  .  .  it  is  a  stiff'-necked  people. 
Now  therefore  let  Me  alone,  that  My  wrath  may  wax  hot 
against  them,  that  I  may  eonsume  them :  and  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation"  (Ex.  xxxiL  9,  10).  Moses  prayed, 
making  the  representations  already  quoted  in  the  passage 
in  Num.  xiv.  And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  whioh 
He  thought  to  do  to  Israel.  In  a  8ub8equent  part  of  ihe 
ehapter  there  is  recorded  a  slaughter  of  three  thonsand 
men  which  the  Levites  made  among  the  people.  And 
Moses  said  on  the  morrow  to  the  people  :  "  Ye  have  8inned 
a  great  sin :  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord  ;  por- 
adventure  I  may,  make  an  atonement  (•^'^??^.  v^^),  for  y<nir 
sin."  Moses  prayed  :  "  Oh,  this  people  have  8inned  a  great 
sin.  Yet  now,  if  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and  if 
not,  hlot  me  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  hast  ^ritten." 
Moses  acknowledges  the  sin,  and  will  not  outlive  the  de- 
struetion  of  the  people.  It  is  not  eertain  what  is  meant 
when  he  8ays :  "  Perhaps  I  may  atone  (or,  eover)  for  your 
sin  " ;  whetlier  it  is  that  he  himself  will  be  able  to  remove 
it  from  God'8  sight,  or  that  he  will  be  able  so  to  intercede 
that  God  may  eover  it.  The  latter  is  probably  the  mean- 
ing,  for  Moses  prays  Jehovah  to  take  away  the  people's  sin. 
So  that  his  intereession  does  not  atone  in  the  teehnieal 
sense.  Moses  identifies  himself  with  the  people,  devotedly 
refusing  life  to  himself  if  the  people  are  to  perish ;  then 
he  profoundly  feels  and  ackuowledges  the  people's  sin^ 
which  from  the  relation  he  assumes  to  them  may  be  eon- 
8idered  their  eonfession. 

There  is  an  important  petssage  in  Num.  xxv.  10—13. 
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The  ease  is  that  of  the  sin  of  Israel  with  the  Mi^ianitisn 
women.  Phinehas,  seeing  an  Israelite  hring  in  a  Mi^ianitish 
woman  for  purposes  of  fomieation,  smote  them  hoth  through 
with  a  dart  And  the  Lord  8aid :  "  Phinehas  hath  tumed 
My  wrath  away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  in  that  he 
was  jealous  with  My  jealou8y  among  them,  so  that  I  eon- 
sumed  them  not  in  My  jealousy.  Therefore  I  give  unto 
him  my  eovenant  of  peaee,  heeause  he  was  jealous  for  his 
God,  and  made  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel"  (^??p). 
This  fomieation  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Baal  of  Peor.  Here  it  is  the  zeal  of 
Fhinehas  that  atones,  his  zeal  expressing  itself  in  the  aet 
of  veugeanee  upon  the  sinners.  It  does  so  heeause  this 
zeal  is  the  zeal  of  Jehovah.  Phinehas  enters  into  Jehovah's 
mind,  aets  in  His  mind,  and  thereby  magnifies  and  sanetifies 
Him.     This  atones. 

In  one  instanee,  Num.  xvi.  46  (Heh.  xviL  11),  when 
the  plague  had  hroken  out  among  the  people  heeause  of 
the  rehellion  of  Korah,  ineense  atones :  "  Moses  said  unto 
Aaron :  Take  a  eenser,  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the 
altar,  and  put  on  ineense,  and  go  quickly  into  the  eon- 
gregation,  and  make  atonement  for  them  .  .  .  And  he  put 
on  ineense,  and  made  atonement  for  the  peopla  And  he 
stood  betweeu  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague 
was  stayed."  Tliis  is  the  only  ease  where  ineense  alone 
has  atoning  i)ower.  The  passage,  however,  ought  rather  to 
be  clas8ed  among  the  ritual  pas^igea 

The  result  of  this  exainination  of  pasaages  in  regard  to 
forgivemss  and  aionement,  though  not  very  large,  is  of 
interest.     Tho  ehief  points  are  these : 

1.  Goel  alone  forgives  sin  and  eovers  it.  To  eover  or 
atone  for  it,  when  said  of  God,  is  a  mere  figuro  for  forgive- 
ness,  and  means  ohliterating  it,  as  the  other  word  *  hlot 
out '  implies. 

2.  Though  sin  excites  the  anger  of  God,  anger  is  with 
Him  but  a  passing  emotion,  as  the  PHalmist  (Ps.  xxx.  5) 
8ays :  "  His  anger  is  but  for  a  moment ;  His  favour  for  a 
lifetime."     The  prevailing  tone  of  His  nature  is  merGy,  and 
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on  penitenee  and  eonfession  He  is  ready  to  forgive,  apart 
from  all  saerifiee  or  what  is  called  atonement :  "  I  8aid,  I 
\vill  eonfess  my  trangressions  unto  the  Lord;  and  Thou 
forgavest  the  ini(iuity  of  my  sin  "  (Ps.  xxxiL  5). 

3.  Motives  to  forgiveness,  which  He  finds  in  Himself, 
are  many,  e,g,  His  coinj)assion,  His  memory  of  His  former 
servants  the  patriarehs — "for  My  servant  David*s  sake," 
respeet  to  His  eovenant,  and  for  His  own  name's  sake ; 
which  last  emhraees  a  multitude  of  considerations,  par- 
ticularly  His  universal  redemptive  purpose,  which  has  heen 
hegun  in  Israel  and  ean  be  accomplished  only  through 
Israel,  whose  God  He  is  known  to  be,  though  he  be  God 
alone. 

4.  The  wrath  called  forth  by  the  sin  of  individuals  or  of 
His  people  of ten  expresses  itself  in  plagues  on  the  people ; 
and  in  all  the  prophets,  in  their  humiliation  under  the 
nations  and  exile  from  their  land.  Thus  His  righteous 
anger  reeeives  a  eertain  satisfaetion — it  is  displayed;  as 
Isa.  V.  16  expresses  it,  He  is  magnified  in  judgment  and 
sanctified  in  righteousnesa  His  nature  is  revealed.  His 
righteousness  is  declared  or  shown  (Rom.  iii.  25).  Yet  a 
fuU  end  is  not  made.  He  does  not  stir  up  His  wrath,  but 
restrains  it. 

5.  In  another  way  satisfaetion  is  rendered  to  Him,  and 
His  anger  is  appeaseel — iiamely,  when  nien  enter  into  His 
just  resentment,  and,  feeling  it,  aet  in  the  mind  of  God;  as 
when  the  Levites  intervened  to  ehastise  the  people  for 
their  idolatry  in  wor8hipping  the  ealf,  or  when  Phinehas 
was  jealous  with  the  jealousy  of  the  Lord,  and  did  judgment 
upon  the  Israelitish  prinee  and  his  Midianitish  paramour. 
More  8iinply,  God's  anger  is  turued  away,  and  sin  covered 
(atoned),  by  the  intereession  of  His  nearest  servants,  as 
Ahraham,  Moses,  Samuel.  There  is  a  solidarity  between 
these  men  and  the  people.  Their  eonfession  of  the  people's 
sin  is  the  people's  eonfession.  And  yet  they  are  different ; 
they  are  near  to  God.  He  has  respeet  unto  them.  Their 
intereession  usually  sets  hefore  God  those  great  motives  in 
Himself  from  which  He  aets — His  eompassion,  His  eovenant, 

23 
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His  redemptive  purpose  already  begun,  His  name's  sake, 
i,€.  His  sole  Goclhead,  and  yet  His  being  known  alone  in 
Israel.  Wit}i  the  iutereession  there  is  alway8  eonfessiou 
of  Israel's  sin. 

These  are  the  niain  ix)iut8  in  early  literature.  What 
elements  of  the  Ohristiau  doctrine  they  show  is  casily 
seen. 

Takiug  all  these  ix)iut8  together,  three  main  prineiples 
appear : 

1.  God*8  nature  is  graeious ;  from  His  nature  He  will 
take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

2.  There  may  be  in  His  operation  iu  doing  this,  firat, 
a  display  of  His  righteous  auger  against  sin ;  and,  8ecoud, 
also  on  the  pai*t  of  sinful  nien  or  their  representative,  an 
enteriug  iuto  this  righteous  indignation. 

And,  3.  On  the  part  of  those  forgiven  there  must  be 
repentanoe,  and  trust  in  God*s  mercy. 

6.  RUual  iise  of  the  Terni. 

From  Atonement,  as  it  appeara  in  the  extra-ritual  hooks 
of  the  01d  Testament,  we  pass  now  to  the  ritual  atone- 
meut.  The  law  or  ritual  legislation  is  veiy  e^tensive,  and 
not  altogether  homogeneous,  and  does  not  fonnally  give 
any  aeeount  of  atonement.  It  regulates  the  oflferings, 
but  it  iutroduces  us  to  the  ritual  Hystem  as  already  in 
oi)eration,  without  giviug  any  aeeount  how  it  hegan,  or 
what  are  the  prineiples  einbodied  in  it.  Its  two  fuuda- 
mental  positions  are  that  all  aierifiees  must  be  offere^  at 
one  pliiee ;  and  that  onIy  the  priosts,  the  aous  of  Aaron,  ean 
offer  or  make  atonemeut.  There  is  oue  writer,  however, 
who  stand8  half-way  bctween  the  extra-ritual  or  proi^hetie 
Seriptures  and  the  ritual  law,  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  and  we 
gain  a  elearer  view  of  the  uature  aud  purposes  of  the  ritual 
law  from  him  than  we  ae^iuire  from  the  law  itself.  The 
last  niue  ehapters  of  his  hook  furuish  a  key  that  opens  the 
ritual  law  moi-e  easily  than  anytliiug  which  we  fiud  iu  the 
Iaw  itsell 
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The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  although  probably  not  mueh  read, 
is  perhaps,  aimrt  from  oeeasional  (liHioulties,  the  easiest 
under8tood  of  all  the  prophetie  lx)oks.  The  book  was 
probably  written  late  in  life,  and  the  writer  has  so  dispo8ed 
it  as  to  make  its  mere  ordor  accurately  expre8s  his  general 
eoneeptions. 

(1)  In  ehaps.  i.-iii.  there  is  the  great  vision  of  God 
bome  by  the  eheruhim,  and  the  iniliation  by  the  God  who 
thus  manifests  Himself,  of  the  prophet  into  his  offioe  of 
a  watchman  among  his  peopla  Tlie  vision  in  ehap.  i.  is  a 
vision  of  God  as  the  prophet  conceived  Him.  Then  God, 
thus  present  symbolically,  makes  the  prophet  eonseious  of 
his  inspiration  and  of  the  faet  that  Jehovah  ia  with  him 
in  all  he  speaks,  by  presenting  to  him  the  roU  of  a  book, 
eontaining  all  Jehovah's  words,  which  he  eats,  and  which 
he  feels  sweet  to  his  taste.  The  sweetnes8  wa8  not  due  to 
this,  that  though  the  book,  heing  fuU  of  lamentation  and 
woe,  contained  hitter  things  at  first,  at  the  end  it  wa8  filled 
with  promises  which  were  sweet.  The  sweetnes8  was  rather 
due  to  this,  that  the  things  written  were  from  God,  who8e 
hitter  word  is  8weet ;  as  we  have  it  in  Jer.  xv.  16:  "  Thy 
word8  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them ;  and  Thy  word  wa8 
unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart :  for  I  am 
called  by  Thy  name,  Jehovah  God  of  hosts."  The  prophet's 
idea  of  what  we  eall  his  iuspiration  is  perhaps  more  pre- 
eise  and  stringent  than  that  of  Isaiah.  In  the  inaugural 
vision  of  Isiiiah,  "  there  flew  one  of  the  seraphim  having  a 
live  eoal  in  his  hand,  .  .  .  and  he  laid  it  on  my  mouth, 
and  said,  Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquity 
is  taken  away"  (vi.  6,  7).  And  immediately  on  this  an 
impulse  seized  the  propliet  to  enter  on  Jehovah's  serviea 
"  Here  am  I,  8end  me."  AU  that  Isaiah  felt  needful  to 
make  him  a  prophet  was  the  forgiveness  of  his  sin  TLere 
wa8  in  him  a  strength  and  power  of  eharaeter  which 
needed  only  the  removal  of  the  moral  hindmnce  to  set 
them  free.  But  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were  weaker 
men.  Ezekiel,  as  is  usual  with  him,  niakes  Jeremiah  his 
model,  wlio  says,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  me,  Whatsoever  I 
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eommauil  thee,  that  shalt  thou  speak.  .  .  .  Then  the  Lord 
put  forth  His  hand,  and  touched  my  mouth,  8aying,  Behold, 
I  have  put  My  word8  in  thy  mouth  "  (i.  7—9).  Both  the 
Liter  prophets  represent  themselves  as  speaking  not  merely 
the  word,  hut  the  *  words '  of  Jehovah. 

Now,  from  this  point  onwards  E^ekiel's  hook  has  a 
elear  (>rder. 

(2)  ehaps.  iv.— xxiv.  eontain  proplieeies  announeing  the 

destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  symbolical  aetions  prefiguring 

it.      These  aetions,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  were  not 

actually  performed.     They  pa8sed  as  symbolica)  representa- 

tions  hefore  the  prophet's  mind,  for  he  thought  in  figures, 

and  he  narrated  them  to  the  people.     With  great  wealth 

and  variety  of  representation  the  prophet  exhibits  in  these 

ehapters  the  certainty  and  manner  of  the  destruction  of  the 

city,  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and  the  neees- 

sity  of  it  from  the  persistent  sin  of  the  people,  and  the  nature 

of  Jehovah,  who  must  di8play  His  holiness  in  judgment. 

There  is  mueh  in  these  ehapters  that  is  very  powerful  as 

well  as  heautiful — some  things  which  show  that  if  Ezekiel 

had  livcd  in  our  day  he  would  have  risen  to  the  highest 

rank  in  moral  imaginative  writing.     His  xvith  ehapter  is 

an  allegory  of  Jerusalem  under  the  figure  of  a  foundling 

child  who  heeame  a  faithleas  wife.     Though  marked  by  a 

breadth  with  which  modeni  taste  is  unfainiliar,  the  allegory 

is  powerful ;  and  when  the  details  are  f orgotten,  and  only 

the  general  eone-eption  i*emains  in  tlie  inind,  the  prophet's 

ereation  is  felt  to  be  artistically  heautiful  as  well  as  trua 

Jeru8alem    antl    Jehovah    are    represente^.       An    outeast 

infant  exposed  on  the  open  field,  and  weltering  in  its  blood, 

was  seen  by  the  pitying  eye  of  a  pa8ser-by.     Ee8cued  and 

nourished,  she  grew  up  to  the  fairest  womanhood,  and  be- 

eame  the  wife  ot  her  l)enefactor,  who  lavishe^  on  her  all 

that  could  ^elight  and  elevate.      But  the  wav8  into  which 

he  led  her  were  too  lofty  to  be  understood,  and  the  atmo- 

sphere  around  her  too  pure  for  lier  to  hreathe ;    the  old 

inhorii  nature  (lier  father  wjis  an  Ainorito  aiul  her  iiiothei 

a    Hittite)   wa8    still    there    l>enwit;h    all   the    refineiuent» 
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for  which  it  had  no  taste,  aiid  at  last  the  native  taint  in 
her  hlooil  asserte^  itself  in  shameless  depravity  and  in- 
satiahle  lewdne8a 

(3)  Ghaps.  xxv.-xlviii.  As  in  the  first  half  of  his  hook 
EzekierB  thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  eoniing  de8tniction 
of  Jeru8alem  and  Judah,  so  in  the  last  half  he  is  occupied 
with  the  restoration  and  final  felicity  of  Israel.  There  are 
three  steps  in  his  delineation — (a)  judgments  on  the  his- 
torieal  nations  aroimd  Israel,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
restoration  of  Israel  (ehaps.  xxv.— xxxii.) ;  (6)  the  pioeess  of 
Israers  restoration  itself  (ehaps.  xxxiii.-xxxix.) ;  and  (c) 
finally,  a  pieture  of  Israel's  re8tored  and  perfeet  condition 
(ehaps.  xL— xlviii.  5). 

We  may  look  at  eaeh  of  these.  First,  ehaps.  xxv.— 
xxxii.  The  judgvient8  on  th^  nutions.  —  Israel  oeeupies  a 
plaee  of  universal  signifieanee  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
for  it  is  the  people  of  Jehovah,  who  is  God  alone.  He  who 
is  God  alone,  we  are  again  taught,  has  heeome  God  of  Israel, 
and  it  is  through  Israel  that  He  is  known  to  the  nations, 
and  through  Israel  and  her  histor^  that  He  will  fully  reveal 
Himself  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  perfeet  mani- 
festation  of  Himself  will  he  seen  in  Israel's  restoration, 
when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
together.  But  this  restoration  of  Israel  eannot  be  without 
great  judgments  on  the  nations  who  have  hitherto  hara8sed 
her  or  seduced  her.  These  judginent8  will  awaken  tKe 
nations  to  the  knowledge  of  who  the  God  of  Tsrael  is :  they 
shall  give  them  to  know  that  He  is  Jehovah,  God  alone ; 
and  they  will  ensure  that  iu  the  future  His  people  shall 
not  be  troubled  or  led  astray.  Ghastisement  overtakes  the 
nations  for  two  sins,  first,  heemise  of  their  demeanour  to- 
wards  Israel,  the  people  of  the  Lord ;  for  they  had  taken 
j)art  in  Jerusalem's  destruction,  as  Edom,  or  had  rejoiced 
over  it,  as  Ammon  and  Moab ;  or  they  had  heen  a  snare  to 
Israel,  inspiring  false  tnist  and  8educing  her  from  the  true 
God,  as  E<jjypt.  Aiid,  ROcoii(lly,  jud<^ment  falla  ou  them  bo- 
eause  of  their  ungodly  prido  and  Holf-^oifieatioii,  as  in  the 
ea^e  of  Tyr6  and  Egypt,  and  their  failure  to  ackuowledge 
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Him  as  God  who  is  Grod  alona  And  the  issue  of  SSs 
judgmcnt8  in  all  eases  is,  that  the  nations  know  that  He  is 
Jehovah,  God  alone ;  and  thiis  in  the  future  all  the  peoples 
arounel  Israel  will  no  more  injure  her.  When  restore^,  she 
shall  dwell  in  perfeet  peaee. 

Sccond,  ehaps.  xxxiiL-xxxix.  Hie  ^rroeess  o/  the  restera- 
iion  of  Israel  Uself, — It  is  in  these  ehapters  that  the  main 
part  of  the  prophet's  eontrihutions  to  01d  Testament 
theology  lie,  sueh  as  his  teaehing  on  the  plaee  of  the 
individual  soul  hefore  6od  (ehap.  xxxiiL).  In  general,  he 
reviews  all  that  was  evil  or  ealamitous  in  the  past,  and  inti- 
mates  how  it  shall  be  rever8ed  and  remedied.  For  example, 
the  shepherds  of  the  people,  the  royaI  house,  had  destro7ed 
alike  themselves  and  the  floek.  But  the  Lord  Himself  will 
take  in  hand  the  gathering  of  His  scattered  sheep  together, 
and  the  feeding  of  them  heneeforth ;  He  will  appoint  His 
ser\'ant  David  over  them  to  Iead  them  (ehap.  xxxiv.). — Here 
helongs  the  splendid  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  hones. 
The  nation  is  dead,  and  its  hones  bleached ;  but  there  shall 
be  a  resurreetion  of  the  dead  people,  and  a  restoration  of 
them  to  their  own  land.  Two  kingdoms  shall  no  more 
exist  there ;  but  the  Lord*s  people  shall  be  one,  and  His 
servnnt  I)avid  shall  be  prinee  over  them  for  ever  (ehap. 
xxxvii.).  There  is  one  passage  in  these  ehapters,  where 
the  reeleniptive  prineiples  illustrated  in  these  future  hlessings 
anel  in  all  Israers  history  are  8tate(l,  which  is  very  remark- 
ahle.  That  is  ehap.  xxxvi.  17—38  :  "  Son  of  man,  when  the 
house  of  Israel  dwelt  in  tlieir  own  land,  they  (lefiled  it  by 
their  d()ings  .  .  .  wherefore  I  i)oured  out  My  fury  upon 
them  .  .  .  and  scattered  them  aniong  the  nations.  And 
when  they  eame  among  the  nations  they  profaned  My  hoIy 
name,  in  that  men  said  of  them,  Tliese  are  the  people  of 
flehovah,  and  they  are  gone  forth  out  of  His  Iand. 
Theiofore  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  I  do  not  this  for 
your  siik(j,  0  liouse  of  Ismel,  but  for  Mine  h()ly  name,  which 
ye  havo  im)fnn(Ml.  .  .  .  AikI  1  will  8anc,tify  My  «^n^t  name, 
afi(l  tho  natiouK  shall  know  that  I  ani  Jeli(»vah.  .  .  .  For 
I  will  take  you  from  the  nations,  and  will  bring  you  into 
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your  own  land.  Antl  I  will  sprinkle  elean  water  upon  you, 
aud  ye  «liall  be  elean.  A  new  lieart  aLso  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  witliin  you.  .  .  .  And  I  will  put 
My  spirit  within  you  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  keep  My  judgnientB, 
and  do  them.  Then  shall  ye  rememher  your  evil  way8, 
and  ye  shall  loathe  ^ourselves  heeause  of  youi'  iniquities." 
Probably  no  passage  in  the  01d  Testament  oilers  so 
eomplete  a  parallel  to  New  Testament  doctrine,  particularly 
to  that  of  St.  FauL  Commentators  eomplain  that  nobody 
read8  Ezekiel  now.  It  is  not  eertain  that  St.  Paul  read 
him,  for  he  nowhere  quotes  him.  But  the  redemptive 
eoneeptions  of  the  two  writers  are  the  same,  and  appear  in 
the  same  order:  1.  Forgiveness — "I  will  sprinkle  elean 
water  upon  you";  2.  Eegeneration — "A  new  heart  and 
spirit " ;  3.  The  Spirit  of  God  as  the  ruling  power  in  the 
new  life — "I  will  put  My  Spirit  within  you";  4.  The 
issue  of  this  new  prineiple  of  life,  the  keeping  of  the 
requirements  of  God*s  law — "That  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit  (Eom.  viiL  4)  " ;  5.  The  effeet  of 
living  '  under  graee '  in  sof tening  the  human  heart  and 
lead]ng  to  obedience — "  Ye  shall  rememher  your  evil  way8 
and  loathe  ^ourselves  " — "  Shall  we  sin  heeause  not  under 
law  but  under  graee  ? "  (Eom.  vi.— vii.).  And,  finally,  the 
organie  eonneetion  of  IsraeFs  history  with  Jehovah's  reve- 
lation  of  Himself  to  the  nations  (Eom.  xi.). 

Third,  the  last  seetion  of  the  prophet's  book  (ehaps.  xL, 
xlviH.).  This  eontains  his  vision  of  the  new  temple,  with 
all  its  measmements,  including  those  of  the  outer  and 
inner  eourts  (ehaps.  xL-xlii.).  Then  there  is  a  vision  of 
the  retum  of  Jehovah,  who  had  left  Jerusalem,  and  His 
glorious  entry  into  the  new  house  prepared  for  Him,  by 
the  east  gate,  by  which  He  had  gone  out;  which  gate 
therefore  shall  remain  for  ever  shut  (eliap.  xliiL).  There 
follow  eertain  regulations  as  to  who  shall  serve  Him  in 
saerifiee  and  oflering,  namelv,  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Zadok ;  and  who  shall  be  sul)ordinate  ministers  to  guard 
the  portals  of  the  house,  slaughter  the  vietims  and  Uua 
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like,  namely,  the  Levites,  the  former  priests  at  the  high 
plaees,  now  degraded  to  inferior  funetions  for  their  idolatry. 
Then  follow  regulations  for  two  half-yearly  atouements  for 
the  people  and  the  house.  And  finally  eomes  a  description 
of  how  the  re8tored  trihes  shall  be  settled  in  the  land. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  this  vision,  all  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  prophet's  hook  must  be  kept  in  mind.  This 
passage  eontains  no  teaehing.  All  that  the  prophet  wiBhed 
to  impress  upon  his  people  regarding  Jehovah  and  the 
prineiples  of  His  rule,  His  holiness  and  wrath  against  evil, 
has  been  exhausted  (ehap.  iv.-xxiv.).  All  that  he  de8ired 
to  8ay  ahout  the  revelation  of  Jehovah*s  glory  to  the  nations, 
that  they  may  know  that  He  is  Jehovah,  and  may  no  more 
exalt  theraselves  against  Him  in  self-deification,  and  no 
more  ^isturh  or  seduce  His  people,  has  been  8aid  (ehaps. 
XXV.— xxxii.).  And  the  gieat  operations  of  Jehovah's  graee 
in  regenerating  His  people  and  in  restoring  them  have  heen 
fully  de8cribed  (ehaps.  xxxiii.-x\xix.).  All  this  forms  the 
background  of  the  present  seetion.  The  last  word8  of 
ehaps.  L— xxxix.  are :  "  And  I  will  hide  My  faee  from  them 
no  more :  for  I  have  poured  out  My  spirit  upon  the  house 
of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God."  The  people  have  been 
wa8hed  with  pure  water,  a  new  spirit  has  been  given  them. 
The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rules  their  life,  and  they  know  that 
Jehovah  is  their  God. 

Therefore  this  seetion  gives  a  pieture  of  the  people 
in  their  final  condition  of  redemption  and  felicity.  It 
doe8  not  de8cribe  how  salvation  is  to  be  attained,  for  the 
salvation  is  realise^  and  enjoyed ;  it  describes  the  people, 
and  their  condition  and  life  now  that  redemption  has  eoma 
This  aeeounts  for  the  strange  mixture  of  elements  in  the 
pieture,  for  the  faet  that  there  is  **  so  mueh  of  earth,  so 
mueh  of  heaven,"  in  it.  To  us  who  have  elearer  liglit,  the 
natural  and  supernatural  seem  8trangely  commingled.  But 
this  eonfusion  is  eommon  to  all  the  prophetie  pietures  of 
the  final  condition  of  Israel,  e.g.,  Isa.  lx.,  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  lead  us  astray.  We  hIiouUI  go  far  astray  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  fastening  our  attention  on  the  natural 
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elements  in  the  pietnre,  sueh  as  that  nien  still  exi8t  in 
natural  bodic8,  that  they  live  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
that  death  is  uot  aboli8hed,  and  that  the  prinee  has 
de8cendants  aud  the  like,  we  shouM  conclude  that  the 
supematural  elements  in  the  pieture,  sueh  a8  Jehovah'8 
abode  in  glory  in  the  new  House,  and  the  issue  of  the 
stream  from  the  temple,  8preading  fertility  around  it  and 
8weetening  the  water8  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  mere  figures  or 
8ymbol8  meaning  nothing  but  a  liigher  spiritual  condition 
after  the  Eestoration,  and  that  the  Restoration  foreseen 
by  £zekiel  wa8  nothing  more  than  that  natural  one  which 
took  plaee  undcr  Zerubbabel.  Ezekier8  Restoration  is 
one  that  is  eomplete  and  final,  emhraeing  all  the  scattered 
trihes;  it  is  a  resurreetion  of  the  nation,  and  it  ia  the 
entranee  of  Israel  upon  its  final  perfeetion.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  go  equally  far  astray  if,  fastening  our 
attention  only  on  the  supematural  parts  of  the  pieture, 
8uch  as  Jehovah*s  presenee  and  the  river  of  life  issuing 
from  the  temple,  we  8hould  conclude  that  the  whole  is 
nothing  but  a  gigantie  allegory,  that  the  temple  with  its 
measurements,  the  eourts  with  their  ehamhers  and  kitehens 
for  eooking  the  saerifieial  meals,  the  priests  and  their 
ministrations, — that  all  this  in  the  prophet's  view  is 
nothing  but  a  lofty  8ymbolism  representing  a  perfeetion  to 
be  eventually  reached  in  the  Ghureh  of  Ohrist.  To  put 
sueh  a  meaning  on  the  temple  and  its  measurements,  the 
eourts  and  ehamhers  and  kitehens,  is  really  to  bid  defiance 
to  language.  The  whole  is  real  and  literal.  And  it  is  of 
interest  to  us  heeause  it  reveals  more  simply  and  clearly 
than  anything  else  the  meaning  of  the  Levitieal  s^stem 
and  ritual. 

1.  The  salvation  and  hlesse^ness  of  the  people  eon- 
sists  in  the  presenee  of  Jehovah  in  His  temple  among 
them.  His  people,  though  all  righteous,  are  not  free  from 
the  infirniities  and  inadvertencies  incidental  to  human 
nature.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presenee  of  Jehovah 
sanetifies  the  temple  in  which  He  dwells,  the  land  which 
is  His,  the  people  who8e  God  He  is ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
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any  (lefilement  in  the  people,  the  land,  or  the  temple 
eUsturhs  His  holy  heing,  and  niust  be  8e(.lulously  guarded 
against  or  removeeL  Henoe  the  elahorate  eare  taken  to 
prevent  all  profaning  of  Jehovah,  and  to  keep  far  from 
Him  all  that  is  oommon  or  unelean.  First,  the  8acred 
ohlation,  the  domain  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  is  placed 
in  the  oentre  of  the  trihea  In  the  midst  of  the  ohlatiou 
is  the  portion  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
priests*  portion  stands  the  temple.  This  is  a  great  (x>mplex 
qf  building8,  first  surrounded  with  a  free  spaee,  then  hj  a 
great  wall,  then  by  an  outer  eourt,  then  by  an  inner  eourt ; 
then  the  house  has  also  gradations — first  a  poreh,  then  an 
outer  house,  and,  finally,  the  Most  Holy  plaee,  in  which 
Jehovah  is  present.  AU  these  eireumvallations  are  for  the 
purpose  of  proteeting  the  ahsolute  holiness  of  His  Being ; 
they  are  not  8ymbols,  but  realities.  His  people,  however, 
though  forgiven  and  sanctified,  are  not  removed  from  the 
pos8ibility  of  erring,  and  all  error  on  their  part  is  reflected 
on  the  holy  nature  of  their  God ;  and  the  uneleanness  must 
be  put  away  by  the  blood  of  the  saerifiees,  sin-offering  and 
humt-offering,  which  He  has  appointed  to  atona  Here 
we  have  the  key  to  the  strange  faet  that  it  is  only  for 
unwitting  faults  that  the  saerifiees  are  provided.  These 
are  the  only  faults  of  which  the  redeemed  and  restored 
people  will  be  guilty.  Yet  even  these  inadvertencies  are 
uneleannesses  which  distm*b  the  perfeet  holiness  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  must  be  atoned  or  invalidated, 
that  Jehovah  may  eontinue  present  among  them. 

The  idea  in  Ezekiel  and  that  in  the  law  are  identical. 
Only  in  Ezekiel  the  situation  is  real ;  in  the  law  it  is 
Bomewhat  idcal.  In  the  prophet  the  restored  people  are 
holy,  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  sins  they  eommit 
are  only  inadvertencie8,  for  which  the  ritual  sin-offerings 
are  provided  as  atonement.  In  the  law  this  ideal  condition 
is  assumed,  so  to  speak,  impo8ed  upon  the  people,  and 
set  hefore  them  as  something  to  be  striven  after.  Tlie 
people  are  regarded  as  holy  ;  the  same  inadvertent  sins  only 
are  8upposed  to  be  committed,  and  the  same  atouements 
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are  provided  for  them,  and  the  same  eare  is  manife8ted  to 
preserve  the  lioliness  of  .Teliovali  from  all  inviision  or 
di8turbanca  On  this  8ubject  the  following  points  suggest 
themselves : — 

1.  The  law  know8  nothing  of  eeremonies.  Both  the 
law  and  Ezekiel  emhraee  all  tliat  Jehovah  is  under  the 
eoneeption  of  holiness.  The  extra-ritual  Seriptures  speak 
mainly  of  Jehovah's  righteousness.  He  is  a  Euler,  a  King, 
and  Judge.  When  He  deals  with  the  sin  of  men,  it  is 
judicially.  The  law  and  Ezekiel  do  not  name  Jehovah'8 
righteousness.  They  speak  of  His  holiness.  But  *  holi- 
ness '  in  these  hooks  emhraees  all  that  Jehovah  is.  His 
attrihutes  of  righteousness  and  power,  His  majesty  and  the 
like,  are  all  embraced  undei  His  holiness.  These  are  two 
di8tinct  mode8  of  eoneeption  in  regard  to  6od. 

But  this  is  worth  notiee.  Be8ides  those  attrihutes  of 
Jehovah  called  moral  which  are  embraced  under  holiness, 
eertain  other  things  are  also  hrought  under  that  idea — 
eertain  other  things  in  Jehovah.  Holiness  has  a  eertain 
respeet  to  the  nature  of  Jehovah,  to  what  might  be  called 
His  aisthetie  natiire — to  feelings  and  sensihilities  in  regard 
to  that  which  in  our  view  is  not  moraL 

To  men's  min(ls,  besides  the  things  that  are  considered 
wrong,  there  are  many  things,  object8  or  condition8  or 
aetions  that  are  disagreeable,  which  are  either  repulsive, 
or  from  which  they  shrink,  or  wliich  eause  a  revulsion  in 
the  feeling.  There  are  many  natural  aetions  in  regard  to 
which  civilized  men  have  a  feeliug  which  prevents  them 
doing  them  in  puhlie.  Tliere  are  diseases,  and  even  condi- 
tions  of  the  body,  from  which  the  feeling  shrinks;  and 
there  are  objectR,  sueh  as  sonie  of  the  lower  ereatures,  and 
especially,  porhaps,  the  body  in  deatli,  which  eause  a  reeoil 
of  feeling.  These  things  alVeet  our  nature,  not  at  all  our 
moral  judgnient. 

Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  law  is  that  it  has  attributed 
tliis  elass  of  feeUngs  to  the  Uivine  nature.  The  object8 
or  conditioii8  or  aetions  refened  to  atteet  the  Divine  nature 
as  they  do  human  nature — tliey  are  obuoxiou8  to  it,  the^ 
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disturb  and  offend  the  Divine  holiness.  Therefore,  when 
any  of  tliese  thiugs  oeeur  in  His  people,  or  are  done  by 
them,  they  aot  upon  the  holy  nature  of  Him  wbo  is  their 
God,  and  with  whom  as  His  people  they  are  in  fellow8hip, 
and  who  dwells  among  them.  As  it  is  said,  Lev.  xx.  24,  26  : 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have  separated  you  from 
the  peoplea  Ye  shall  therefore  separate  between  the  elean 
heast  and  the  unelean.  .  .  .  Ye  shall  not  make  ^ourselves 
abominable  by  heast  or  fowl  .  .  .  which  I  have  separated 
from  you  as  unelean.  But  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  Me :  for  I 
the  Lord  am  holy."  An  extreme  instanee  of  the  Divine 
sensitiveness  or  holiness  is  the  regulation  regarding  the 
priests'  elothing  when  ministering  in  the  inner  eourt. 
They  were  prohibited  from  wearing  anything  woollen,  on 
the  ground  that  it  caused  sweat  (Ezek  xliv.  18). 

It  is  manifest  that  the  eoneeption  that  Jehovah  wa8 
locally  present  among  the  people,  in  a  house  or  tahemaele 
in  the  midst  of  them,  would  faeilitate  this  tendency  to 
draw  in  under  His  lioliness  those  aesthetie  feelings  which 
refined  men  share.  It  was  His  presenee  that  8anctified 
or  made  holy  that  which  was  locally  near  Him ;  for 
example,  the  tahernaele  or  temple,  making  it  a  holy  plaee, 
making  Zion  also  a  holy  hill,  Israel  a  holy  nation,  and 
Ganaan  a  holy  land.  And  so,  on  the  other  liand,  when 
anything  unelean  eame  into  His  house  or  land,  it  defiled 
it,  and  when  it  eame  near  Himself  it  profaned  Him — it 
touched  on  His  nature,  which  reacted  against  it. 

Entirely  parallel  to  the  eoneeption  of  the  Divine  holi- 
ness,  emhraeing  in  it  what  we  eall  the  aesthetie,  was  the 
eoneeption  of  all  sin  as  uneleanness.  AU  sins,  moral  as  we 
name  them,  and  others  which  we  eall  eeremonial,  are 
named  uneleanness  in  the  law  and  in  EzekieL  For 
example,  those  several  enormities  enumerated  in  Lev.  xviii. 
In  regard  to  them  it  is  said,  Lev.  xviii.  26-28  :  "  Ye  shall 
keep  My  statutes,  and  shall  not  do  any  of  these  ahomina- 
tions:  that  the  land  vomit  you  not  out  also,  when  ye 
defile  it."  And  so  the  i^olatries  are  uneleannesses.  And 
80  with  other  things  similar :  "  Tum  not  unto  them  that 
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have  faniiliar  spirits,  nor  uuto  wizard8 :  seek  them  not  out, 
to  be  defiled  by  tlieni :  I  ani  Jehovah  your  God "  (Lev. 
xix.  31).  And,  of  eourse,  all  those  other  coudition8  or 
aetions  to  whicb  referenee  has  been  made  are  called 
uneleannesses.  But  our  modem  distinction  of  eeremonial 
and  moral  is  not  one  known  to  the  law.  Eguall^  un- 
known  to  it  is  the  idea  that  the  Levitieal  purifieations 
and  ritual  offerings  were  symbolical — operations  performed 
merely  to  suggest  the  ideas  of  Tnoral  purity  in  God  and 
the  nece88ity  for  it  for  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  Levitieal 
defilement8  were  real ;  they  were  offenees  to  the  ahsolute 
purity  of  the  Divine  nature.  And  the  Levitieal  purifi- 
eations  were  equally  real — the  washing8  removed  the  un- 
eleanness  if  of  a  lesser  kind,  and  the  blood  of  the  saerifiee 
atoned  for  it  if  it  wa8  of  a  more  serious  nature.  It  is  ju8t 
those  defilement8,  sueh  as  that  arising  from  touehing  the 
dead,  that  are  called  sins,  and  the  offeriug  to  atone  for 
them  is  caUed  the  sin-offering,  An  instruetive  instanee 
is  that  of  the  Nazirite,  Nuni.  vi.  2-12:  "When  either 
man  or  woman  shall  make  a  speeial  vow,  the  vow  of  a 
Nazirite,  to  separate  himself  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  all  the 
day8  of  his  separation  he  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  he 
shall  not  eome  near  to  a  dead  body.  And  if  any  man 
die  very  suddenly  be8ide  him  .  .  .  he  shaU  hring  two 
turtle-doves  to  the  priest,  and  the  priest  shall  offer  one 
for  a  sin-offering  .  .  .  and  make  atonement  for  him,  for 
that  he  sinned  by  reason  of  the  dead." 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  ritual  eUonemeTit^  it  is  di8- 
tinguished  in  several  ways  from  the  atonement  previou8ly 
ref erred  to. 

1.  In  the  first  plaee,  there  are  stated  and  regular  means 
appointed  for  it.  It  is  uot  left  to  the  eompassion  of  God, 
or  the  intereession  of  men,  or  Jehovah'8  consideration  for 
His  name's  sake.  The  8tated  means  are  the  saerifiee,  and 
8pecially  the  blood  of  the  saerifiee. 

2.  The  pei-son  who  atones  in  this  ease,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  is  no  more  God  Himself ,  but  the  priest ;  or, 
when  the  atonement  is  made  for  the  whole  people,  the 
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hi<rh  i^riest.  Tlie  priest,  of  eoui-se,  is  appointed  of  God. 
But  the  pHK'eihire  in  the  atouenient  is  now  Honiethiug 
ordinary;  both  the  nieans  to  it  and  the  persons  aeeom- 
plishing  it  are  fixed  ordinance8. 

3.  A  eertain  difference  of  phraseolog^  also  appears. 
In  the  extra-ritual  atonements,  that  which  was  atoned  or 
covered  wa8  the  sin.  In  the  ritual  atonements,  that  which 
is  atoneil  or  covered  is  the  persons  or  souls  of  the  offen^ers ; 
or  it  may  be,  for  even  things  are  atoned  for  in  the  ritual, 
the  altar  or  the  sanctuary  in  which  Jehovah  is  preeent. 
The  difference  of  eonstruetion  is  perhaps  not  of  great  im- 
portanee,  being  due  to  the  different  eoneeption  entertained 
of  sin  in  the  ritual  law.  In  the  extra-ritual  Seriptures 
sin  is  conceived  as  an  offenee  wlnch  the  sinner  is  guilty  of. 
The  offenee  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  righteous  6od,  the 
Judge  and  Euler.  It  ineurs  His  anger,  and  draws  forth 
penalty.  But  the  sin  is  not  considered  as  adhering  to  the 
sinner ;  henee,  when  it  is  atoned  it  is  covered  and  done 
away.  But  in  the  ritual  atonements  sin  is  regarded  as  an 
uneleauness,  and  this  necessarily  adheres  either  to  a  person 
or  a  thing.  Henee,  when  atonement  is  made,  the  person  is 
covered,  or,  as  the  ease  may  be,  the  thing — the  altar  or 
the  dwelling-place  which  eontiaets  defilement  from  the 
presenee  of  the  people. 

Here  two  ^uestions  arise — first,  what  is  the  idea  of 
atonement  in  the  ritual  ?  and,  8econdly,  what  is  the  prin- 
eiple  ?  As  to  the  idea,  it  seems  still,  as  in  the  extra- 
ritual,  that  of  eovering,  putting  out  of  sight,  or  doing  away 
witli  the  uneleanness.  The  use  of  the  word  atone  0??)  is 
still  figurative.  There  are  other  terms,  however,  which 
have  less  of  figure  in  tliem.     These  are : 

KtDn  to  un-sin     ^ 

"ino  to  eleanse    V  =  "^B3  atone. 

e^i?  to  8anctify  j 

The  f(uA  is,  that  tlie  saerifiee  or  blood  removes  the  sin, 
or  eleanses,  or  «inetifies ;  the  figure  is,  that  it  eovers  the  sin 
or  uneleanness,  and  so  removes  it  from  the  sight  of  Gody 
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or  obviatc8  all  efTeets  of  it  There  is  an  element  of  the 
ideal  still  in  the  operation.  When  the  altar  or  Banctuary 
is  atone<1  for,  the  blood  is  literall^  applied  to  theni,  so  that 
the  uueleanness  adhering  to  thein  is  litei"ally  covered.  But 
when  persons  are  atoned  for,  the  blood  is  not  U8ually 
applied  to  them,  it  is  merely  hrought  hefore  the  sight  of 
Cfod,  heing  applied  to  His  altar.  Sometimes,  however,  as 
in  the  eonseeration  of  the  high  priest,  it  is  applicd  to  tho 
person ;  and  when  applicd  to  the  sanctuary,  there  is  the 
idea  that  the  uneleanness  of  the  people  eleaves  to  tlie 
sanctuary.  Henee,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  saeri- 
fiees  for  the  people  are  regarded  as  eleansing  the  sanctuary 
as  well  as  the  people ;  the  things  are  identicaL 

Ritsehl  has  argued  that  the  ritual  atonement  moves 
entirely  in  the  region  of  nature,  in  the  sphere  of  that  which 
man  and  (fO^  are,  so  to  speak,  pliy8ically ;  that  man  need8 
to  be  covered  by  the  blood  of  saerifiee  when  approaehing 
God,  heeause  of  what  he  is  as  a  finite  ereature  in  the  pre- 
senee  of  the  natural  majesty  of  God.  But  the  terminology 
appears  to  be  against  this,  which  speaks  of  speeifie  aets  of 
uneleanness,  and  ealls  them  sins,  Kielmi,  in  his  valuahle 
hook  on  Old  Testament  Theolof/y,  and  in  his  Essa^  on  Atone' 
TMnt,  argues  against  this  transferenee  of  the  operation  of 
atonement  into  the  mere  physical  or  natural  region ;  but 
agrees  with  Ritsehl  to  this  extent,  that  the  necessity  for 
atonement,  for  the  eovering  of  the  sinners  uneleanness  by 
bIood,  lies  in  the  danger  to  the  sinner  from  the  holiness 
of  God,  which  would  reaet  against  the  sinner's  unelean- 
ness  if  he  approached  imcovered  by  blood,  and  de8troy  the 
sinner.^  That  is,  the  eovering  of  the  sinner  is  regarded  as 
a  proteetion  of  him  against  the  reaetion  of  the  Divine  holi- 
ness,  which  would  de8troy  him.  But  this  idea,  that  the 
necessity  for  eovering  by  bIood  lies  in  the  danger  to  tlie 
sinner  froni  tlie  reaetion  of  the  Divuie  holiness  against  him 

*  Soe  thed]8r!URsion  iii  Ritsi'hrs  Die  ehrisUh'he  Lehre  von  der  Reehf/ertvfung 
unti  (Ur  Venn'thnuiui^  vol.  ii.  ;  IIofTiianirs  Srhri/Utrn'eitf  ii.  191  fT.  ;  Wc'iiw*s 
Biblical  Theoloyy  oj  Ihe  Ncw  TMtament,  eiark'»  tr.,  L  419  tf.,  aud  ii.  220  ff.; 
eto.— £o. 
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in  his  uneleanuess,  appears  to  have  no  support  in  the 
languago  of  the  rituaL  It  is  nowhere  intimated  that 
there  is  any  (langer  to  the  sinner  heeause  of  his  un- 
eleanness.  If  he  negleets  the  appointed  means  of  purifiea- 
tion,  he  is  threatened  with  heing  evi  off\  but  this  is  heeause 
of  his  di8obe(lience  to  the  ordiuance  of  God,  not  heeause 
of  his  uneleanuess.  The  idea  appears  to  be  rather  that 
the  uneleanuess  or  sin  of  the  individual  or  people  is  in- 
eonipatihle  with  their  heuig  the  people  of  God.  It  di8- 
turhs  the  holiness  of  God,  who  is  their  God,  and  abide8 
among  them.  It  makes  His  fellowship  with  them  impos- 
sihle;  if  not  removed,  it  would  make  His  abode  among 
them  as  their  God  no  more  possihle,  and  lead,  as  it  did  of 
old,  to  His  withdmwal.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  wordB, 
"  Be  ye  holy :  for  I  am  holy  "  (Lev.  xx.  7).^ 

7.   Tht  Prineiple  of  AUmemenL 

rinally,  as  to  the  prineiple  of  atonement  by  the  saerifiee 
or  the  blood  of  saerifiee,  this,  I  fear,  must  remain  ohseura 
The  law  appears  nowhere  to  give  any  rationale  or  explana- 
tion  of  the  ordinance  that  blood  atones  or  eovers  the  sin  or 
defilement.  The  i^assage  in  Lev.  xvii.  1 1  eomes  nearest  an 
explanation,  though  without  supplying  it.  "  The  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  the  blood 
atones  in  virtue  of  the  hfe."  The  law  here  is  not  occupied 
immediately  with  the  que8tion  of  atonenient ;  it  is  a  law 
against  eating  of  blood.  Eating  of  blood  is  prohibited, 
heeause  the  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  has  been 

^  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  tho  same  idea  prevails,  there  seems 
no  alhision  to  any  ohstaele  to  the  sinner's  drawing  near  to  God  on  the  part 
of  God,  the  ohstaele  lies  exc1usively  in  the  eonseienee  of  sin  on  the  8inner*8 
^iart ;  and  it  is  when  his  eonseienee  is  pnrified  from  dcad  work8  that  he  ean 
serve  the  living  Ood.  Pre-Ghristian  sin  is  ignoranee.  And  another  New 
Testanient  writer  seems  to  toueh  on  the  same  idea — "tlie  times  of  this 
ignoranee  Go<l  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to 
reiieut"(Aetsxvii.  30). 

Aud  even  our  Lord  Him»elf  sa^s :  *'  If  I  had  uot  eome  aud  spoken  unto 
theui,  they  had  not  had  siu  "  (John  xv.  22). 
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given  to  make  atonoment ;  and  this  atonement  the  blood 
effeets  in  virtue  of  its  heing  tho  life.  We  must  be  on  our 
guard  again  against  fancying  that  we  have  s^mhohsm  here. 
There  is  no  8yinl)oli8m,  but  rejility.  The  l)lood  is  not  a 
8ymbol  of  the  life,  it  is  the  life,  or  eontains  it.  The  ottering 
of  the  blood  to  God  is  the  aotual  offering  of  the  lifo.  The 
8laying  of  the  vietim  and  the  offeriug  of  the  blood  are  not 
two  8eparate  aets.  They  are  one  aot,  which  con8i8t8  in 
offering  the  life  or  vietim  to  God.  The  death  i8  not  to  be 
r^arded  a8  a  mere  mean8  of  getting  the  blood ;  the  death 
and  the  offering  are  the  giving  to  God  of  the  life  of  the 
vietim.  But  while  stating  the  faet  that  the  life  thu8 
given  atones,  the  ritual  law  offera  no  explanation.  The 
traditional  explanation  ha8  been  that  the  death  of  the 
vietim  wa8  a  posna  vieaHa  for  the  8in  of  the  offerer.  And 
it  is  prohahle  that  this  idea  did  heeome  attached  to  8acrific& 
It  is  que8tionable,  however,  when  other  things  are  con8idered, 
if  it  be  found  in  the  law.  When  we  con8ider  8uch  things 
as  these :  first,  the  faet  that  whatever  older  or  more  primary 
idea8  of  saerifiee  may  have  been,  in  the  01d  Testament  at 
least  saerifiee  is  of  the  nature  of  a  gift  to  God ;  8econdly, 
that  the  kind  of  offenees  for  which  saerifiees  made  atone- 
ment  were  sins  of  inadvertency,  in  regard  to  which  there 
doe8  not  seem  evidence  that  they  awakened  the  wrath  of 
God,  although,  notwith8tauding  that  they  were  done  im- 
wittingly,  thcy  di8turbed  His  holiness  and  endangered  His 
fellow8hip  with  His  people  and  His  abode  amoiig  them ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  these  saerifieofl  were  oflered  in  the  main  for  a 
people  in  His  eovenant  fell()W8hip,  for  thoae  already  His 
wor8hipping  people,  and  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  reganis 
these  atoning  offerings  as  necc88ary,  and  as  eontinuing  even 
in  the  final  condition  of  the  people,  after  their  forgiveness 
and  final  reatoration,  and  when  they  are  all  led  by  Grod'8 
Spirit, — when  these  and  other  thinga  are  con8idered,  it 
doe8  not  appear  prohahle  that  the  death  of  the  vietim  was 
regarded  by  the  law  as  a  penalty,  death  heing  the  highest 
posaihle  ponalty. 

Ou  tho  other  han(l,  though  tlie  saerifiees  were  of  the 
23 
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naturo  of  a  gift,  in  this  easo  the  use  of  the  blood  in  virtue 
of  the  life  for  atouenient  is  an  expre88  appointment  of 
Goel.  Au(l  it  is  8aid  that  the  blood  in  virtue  of  the  life 
atones  for  the  souls  or  lives  of  men.  It  is  i^ossihle  that  the 
eompilers  of  the  ritual  law  8atisfied  themselves  with  just 
enuneiating  this  faot,  refmining  from  stating  any  prineiple, 
or  iissuming  that  the  prinoiple  was  known.  The  ritual 
law  is  the  eulmination  of  a  multitude  of  ritual  praetiees 
and  probably  ritual  eonoeptions,  and  the  oompilers  have 
satisfie^  themselves  with  legalising  the  praetiees  without 
conde8cendence  on  the  prineiples.  The  view  of  Biehm, 
that  the  blood  atones  simply  heeause  it  is  6od'8  appointment 
or  ordinance;  and  that  if  the  que8tion  be  put  why  He 
appointed  blood,  there  wa8  no  reason  for  His  appointment 
beyond  this,  that  there  is  a  eertain  congruity  in  life 
heing  appointed  for  life, — the  nephesk  of  the  oreature 
for  the  nephesh  of  men, — is  not  altogether  8atisfactory. 
It  may  be  assume^  that  the  grounds  for  the  Divine 
appointment  are  deej)er  than  this ;  but  so  far  as  the  01d 
Testament  is  concerned  they  are  not  di8tinctly  revealed. 
At  all  times  the  blood  wa8  saerosanet.  Life  belonged  to 
God,  and  must  in  all  eases  be  given  back  to  Him,  and  not 
U8ed  by  men  as  flesh  might  be.  It  is  probable  that  deeper 
and  mystical  idea8  gathered  around  the  blood,  and  that 
men,  if  they  did  not  see  more  in  the  oflfering  of  the  life 
for  atonement  of  sin  than  a  mere  ordinance  of  God,  felt 
there  wa8  more  in  it ;  that  there  lay  ground8  under  the 
ordinance  which  they  might  not  see.  Meantime  the  law 
has  contented  itself  with  stating  the  faet  that  the  oflfering 
of  a  life  to  God  atones.  Suhse^uent  revelation  may  go 
further. 

But  thus  in  the  01d  Testament  there  are  two  lines  on 
which  atonement  moves :  that  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  the  extra-ritual  Seriptures ;  and  that  of  the  holiness  of 
God  in  tho  litual  law.  In  the  former,  Ile  deiil8  with  sin 
as  tho  ri^ht(H)us  Uuler  and  Ju(lge  of  ukmi.  In  the  latter, 
He  (l(^als  with  it  jis  a  h()ly  person  with  whom  men  have 
fellowsliip,  who  draw  near  to  II  im,  and  among  whom  He 
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graciou8ly  abide8.  But  there  is  one  other  01d  Testament 
passage  which  may  give  additional  light  (Isa.  liii.). 

Although  the  form  in  which  the  saerifiee  is  put  in  the 
law  be  that  it  is  the  giving  of  the  life  of  a  ereature  to  God, 
naturally  the  other  8ide  of  sueh  a  transaetion,  when  the 
ease  of  the  ereature  i8  concerned,  is  that  it  i8  the  death  of 
the  ereatura  In  earlior  times,  perhaps,  the  former  8ide 
of  the  idea  wa8  more  prominent  —  the  idea  of  a  gift  to 
plaeate  God ;  in  later  timea  the  other  8ide,  that  the  deatli  of 
the  ereature  was  of  the  nature  of  penalty,  by  the  exaction 
of  which  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah  wa8  8ati8fied.  Thi8 
idea  8eein8  certainly  expres8ed  in  Isa.  liii. ;  at  least  these 
two  points  appear  to  be  8tated  there,  that  the  sins  of  the 
l^eople,  i.e.  the  i^enalties  for  them,  ^ei-e  laid  on  the  Servant 
and  bome  by  him  ;  and,  8econdly,  that  thu8  the  people  wero 
rclieved  from  the  penalty,  and  their  sins  heing  home,  were 
forgiven. 

New  Testament  seholars  seem  as  mueh  perplexed  in 
seeking  to  di8cover  the  prineiple  of  atonement  in  the  New 
Testament  as  we  are  in  the  01d.  There  is  one  passage 
m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew8  (x.  1-10)  which  has  been 
interpreted  by  New  Testament  seholars,  8uch  as  Bi8hop 
VVesteott,  and  indeed  most,  in  a  way  which  is  very  doubtfuL 
The  passage  mns  thus:  "For  it  is  not  possihle  that  the 
blood  of  huUs  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  Where- 
fore  when  He  (i.e.  ^esus)  eometh  into  the  world  He  saith, 
Saerifiee  and  offering  Thou  woulde8t  not,  hut  a  body  hast 
Thou  prepared  Me.  In  humt-offerings  and  saerifiees  for  sin 
Thou  hadst  no  pleasura  Then  8aid  I,  Lo,  I  am  eome  .  .  . 
to  do  Tliy  will,  0  G(k1.  Ahove  when  He  said,  Saerifiee  and 
oflering  .  .  .  Thou  woulde8t  not  .  .  .  (which  are  ofFere^  by 
the  law),  then  said  He,  Lo,  I  am  eome  to  do  Thy  will,  0 
God.  He  taketh  away  the  firet  that  He  may  estahlish 
the  8econd."  Now  the  general  interpretation  of  this 
passiige  is  that  it  suhstitutes  for  the  niero  material  saeri- 
fiees  of  the  01d  Testament  an  ethieal  serviee,  obedienco 
to  the  will  of  God.  ihit  tliis,  1  think, — though  it  may  be 
the  meaniug  of  the  rsulm  c[uoted  (Ps.  xl.),  as  it  is  the 
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doctrine  of  the  prophets, — is  ohvionsl^  not  the  meamng  oC 
the  aiithof  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa.  The  anthor'a 
ar^iinent  i.s  that  Ghrist  having  done  what  was  deelared  in 
.Scjrii)tnre  to  >«  rroers  final  will  in  regard  to  saerifiee,  His 
tvu',ni\('Ai  Ih  final.  "  By  one  otfering  He  hath  perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  Hanctified"  It  is  not  the  general  will 
of  (i(Hl  that  he  refers  to,  but  His  partieolar  speeifie  will 
that  OhriHt  flhonUI  offer  His  horlv.  What  are  contra8ted 
aro  not  two  diflparate  thing»,  naraelv,  the  material  saerifiees 
r>f!V;rerI  accordirig  to  the  law  and  the  moral  saerifiee  of 
olxMlicnce;  biit  two  things  of  the  same  kind  or  elass, 
namely,  01d  TeHtament  saerifiees,  the  blood  of  hnlls  and 
goatfl,  and  the  offering  of  the  bci<ly  of  Ghrist  onee  for  all — 
the  b1rK)fI  of  Ghrist.  For  it  is  said,  **  Saerifiee  and  offering, 
t>.  the  Ui^l  offerings,  thou  wouIdest  not,  but  a  bod7  hast 
Tlioii  j)rejKire<I  Me."  He  willed  not  saerifiees,  and  He 
wilbMl  tho  offoring  of  the  body  of  Ghrist :  "h^,  or  in, 
which  imll  wo  have  \yeen  8anctificd  through  the  offering  of 
tho  lKKly  of  Ohrist  onee  for  all."  The  Epistle  to  the 
HobrcwH  mcrely  throw8  the  New  Testament  saerifioe  into 
the  monlrl  of  the  01d  Testament,  but  fumishes  no  prineiple : 
"  If  the  hloorl  of  hulls  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sanctify  to 
the  j)nrifyin^  of  the  flesh,  how  mueh  more  shall  the  blood  of 
(jhriflt  purify  your  eonseienee  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  ()(A  V'  It  is  not  a  new  prineiple,  but  a  more  oon- 
eluHive  aiiplieation  of  the  old  prineiple.  The  death  of  Ghrist 
takoH  uway  sin  heeause  it  is  the  death  of  GhrisL^ 


\ 


XL   TIIE  DOCTRINE  OF  TIIE  LAST  TfflNOS— 

TIIE  MESSIANIG  IDEA. 

1.  Distinctivc  eorUrihitions  to  the  Doctrint, 

Tn   tlie  timoH  of   the  e{irly  prophets  it  is  the  nation 
as   a   whole   thut   oeeupies   the   view  of   the  prophet,  its 

'  Oii  this  M'e  more  at  loiiglh  in  Uie  author'j  The  Ejtisfle  to  tke  Hebr€W9, 
toith  litfrufluelivn  and  Notts,  pp.  189-194. — Ei>. 
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relation  to  Jchovah,  its  approaehing  fall;  yet  the  in- 
destructiblenes8  of  .Tehovah's  kingelom,  its  rise  again  in 
the  future,  to  be  universal  and  all-enduring.  Under  this 
general  eoneeption  of  the  future,  the  e8chatology  of  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Lord,  fall  those  propheeies  which  aro 
called  Messianie.  And  the  Messianie  Hope  is  the  transi- 
tion  to  the  Ooetrine  of  the  Last  Things. 

When  we  pass  from  this  early  region  and  thia 
general  subject,  the  people  or  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  we 
have  to  eonsi^er  the  individual,  his  condition  and  destiny. 
This  raises  many  questions  regarding,  0.^.,  human  natui'e 
in  the  elements  eomposing  it — body,  soul  and  spirit ;  sin 
and  its  atonement ;  as  well  as  death  and  immortality — the 
e8chatology  of  the  individual.  The  most  of  these  questions 
eame  into  prominenee  a  century  or  two  later  down  tho 
history  than  the  period  of  the  early  prophets.  In  all  the 
earlier  prophets  the  religious  unit,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
people,  as  we  see,  e.g.,  in  Hosea.  Tlie  individuals  occupy 
a  8econdary  plaee,  and  share  the  fate,  disastrou8  or  happy, 
of  the  people.  It  is  but  exceeding  8lowly  that  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  01d  Testament  the  individual  man  acquires 
prominenee  and  eomes  to  the  rights  and  the  responsihilities 
a8signed  to  him  in  Christianity.  It  ean  readily  be  seen, 
however,  how  God'8  providence  in  the  history  of  Israel 
gradually  led  to  this  result.  So  long  as  the  State,  North 
and  South,  endured,  the  unit,  the  peoplo,  wa8  apt  to  be 
alone  thought  of.  But  when  the  State  fell,  first  the 
North  and  then  the  South,  this  unit  no  more  exi8ted. 
Yet  the  individuals  exi8ted,  and  their  God  existed  ;  and 
the  individual  rose  into  the  eonseiousnees  that  all  those 
things  which  had  heen  spoken  of  the  people,  its  dutie8  and 
relations  to  Jehovah  its  God,  had  a  reality  as  regJirded 
himself,  and  meantinie  had  no  other  reality.  Even 
hefore  the  aetual  ^issolution  of  the  State,  the  many 
ealamities  that  hefell  the  people  in  eommon  could  not 
but  awaken  the  individual'H  eonseiousness,  and  lead 
him  to  a  elearer  eoneeption  of  his  tnie  relations  and 
worth.      The  interpretation    put    by    the   prophets    upon 
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ihe  people's  (iisastrous  histor^  led  men  to  refleet  and  to 
liseriniinate. 

While  the  interpretation  that  calamity  wa8  due  to  the 
rins  of  the  |>eople,  mij^ht  be  ju8t  when  the  people  as  a  unity 
vvas  con8idereil,  yet  niany  were  cM)n8oiou8  that  they  did  not 
share  in  the  8ins  and  idoIatrie8  denouneed  by  the  prophet& 
Still  the  ^isasters  of  defeat  and  exile  fell  on  them  even 
with  a  niore  erushing  weight  than  on  the  sinners  of  the 
people.  It  wa8  the  HUe  of  the  nation,  the  be8t-informed, 
and  purest,  au(l  most  godly,  that  were  deported  from  their 
country.  They  could  not  but  say,  as  one  of  them  doe8 : 
**Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  wa8hed 
my  hands  iu  innocency.  For  all  the  day  long  have  I  been 
plagued." — "  I-.0,  these  are  the  ungodly  who  prosper  in  the 
world  "  (Ps.  lxxiii.  1 2—14).  Henee  arose  the  proverh, "  The 
fathei-s  ate  sour  gra]»e8,  and  the  ehiMren's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  " ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Lam.  v.  7  :  "  Our  fathers 
8inned,  and  we  hear  their  iuiquitie8."  It  is  in  the  two  pro- 
phets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiol,  who  both  lived  partly  hefore  and 
partly  after  the  Exile,  that  the  in(lividual  man  fully  com(58 
to  his  true  plaee  hefore  God.  Indeed,  in  the  xviiith  aml 
xxxiiird  chaj>ter8  of  Ezekiel  we  may  8ay  that  we  see  the 
hirth  of  the  iu(lividual  mind  tiiking  ])lace  hefore  our  eyes : 
•*  All  souls  are  niine,  saith  the  Lord :  as  the  soul  of  the 
father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  "  (xviii.  4).  The  prophet 
diseiitangles  the  individual  from  the  people  as  a  mass,  and 
even  from  his  nearest  ance8toi*s ;  he  shall  not  be  involved 
in  the  eoiiseriuenees  of  their  sins :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."  But  the  prophet  goes  mueh  further  than 
this,  and  asserts  for  the  indivi(lual  a  moral  freedom,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  ean  hreak  with  his  own  ])ast  and  de- 
liver  himself  from  its  eonse^iuenees.  He  ia  not  under  the 
ban  of  the  i)iist.  There  is  an  c//o,  an  /  in  man,  iM^ssesse^  of 
moral  freeMloni,  which  ean  rise  ahove  even  that  which  may 
be  Ciilled  nature  in  hiiu,  and  not  only  hreak  with  it,  but 
take  the  rule  of  it,  aud  shake  olV  its  moral  shaekles,  and,  in 
the  favour  of  God,  re(Ieem  liimself  froni  its  consequence8, 
Perhaps  there  are  hardly  any  more  important  passages  in 
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the  01d  Testament  than  these  two  ehaptera  of  Ezekiel. 
The  roligiouH  unit,  so  to  8j)eak,  that  8ubject  bctween  whicli 
and  God  religion  is  the  bond  and  in  which  religious  experi- 
enees  take  plaee,  is  the  individual  mind. 

The  period  between  the  earlier  prophets  and  those  of 
later  time,  when  prohlems  of  the  individual  life  fiU  the 
mind8  of  Seripture  writei'8,  8uch  a8  the  author  of  Job,  for 
in8tiince,  anel  the  authors  of  many  of  the  P^ahns, — thi8  long 
period  i8  of  the  greatest  importanee.  There  helong  to  it 
8ome,  we  ma^  alniost  8^7  mo8t,  of  the  profounde8t  j)art8 
of  the  01d  Testament ;  those  parts,  indeed,  man^  of  which 
have  eome  nearest  Ghristianit^.  Example8  are  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  with  the  revolution  which  its  discovery  and 
promulgation  occa8ioned ;  the  propheeies  of  Jeremiah,  in  a 
moral  and  personal  aspeet — perhaps  heeause  he  anal^ses 
himself  and  ^isseets  his  own  miud  and  experience  to  us — 
the  most  GhrLstian  of  the  pix)phets ;  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  on 
whom  modem  writers  pass  a  very  slighting,  but  i)robably 
not  very  profound  judgnient ;  who,  at  any  rate,  is  not  without 
his  part  in  leading  on  the  people  of  God  toward8  great 
New  Testament  truths;  the  exqui8ite  little  eoUeetion  of 
elegies,  called  the  Lamentations,  written  8hortly  after  the 
fall  of  the  city,  and  refleeting  the  condition  of  the  people's 
mind  after  this  event.  These  poems  exhibit  to  us  the 
mind  of  religious  men  8tunned  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
blow,  e8pecially  by  the  relleetion  that  it  wa8  Jehovah  their 
God  who  had  infiicted  it.  Then  they  8how  us  the  profound 
sense  of  sin  awakened  in  inen*s  ininds  by  these  refieetions ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  ju8t  the  people  s  liistory  as  a  whole, 
under  the  interpretation  of  it  by  the  prophets,  that  more 
than  anything  else  deepened  the  sense  of  sin  in  tlie 
nation's  heart.  And,  finally,  they  8liow  us  the  ine^tinguish- 
ahlft  faith  in  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  a  light 
which  the  darknesa,  however  deep,  eoukl  not  swallow  up. 
We  may  refer  si)ecially  to  the  3rd  ehapter  of  the 
Lamentations,  perhaps  the  iuost  singular  pieee  of  refieetive 
metlitiition  and  weighing  of  considerati()ns  for  and  agahist 
the  hope  of  God'8  mercy,  which  the  01d  Testament  contaii]L&. 
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And,  finall^,  there  is  the  prophet  of  the  flecond  half  .of 
Inaiah, — who  touehes  prohlems  of  sin  and  forgiveness  more 
profoundly  than  any  of  his  pre^eeessors. 

Many  dif&cult  questions  are  raised  by  I>euteronomy 
which  we  eannot  discuss  here.  Perhaps  a  eareful  reader 
of  it  will  feel  inclined  to  eome  to  the  eonelusion  that  it  is 
the  refleetion  of  the  teaehing  of  the  three  earliest  prophets 
of  Israel,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  particularly  of  the 
last  two ;  for  if  a  ^istinetion  ean  be  drawn  between  the  two 
things,  it  is  more  distinctively  religious  than  moral.  It  will 
certainly  be  best  under8tood  when  read  after  Hosea  and 
Isaiah.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  its  historieal  position,  so  f ar  as 
it  influeneed  and  modified  religious  life  among  the  people. 
Its  teaehing  might  be  somewhat  generally  summed  up  in 
four  points:  1.  Jehovah,  IsraeFs  God,  is  one  Jehovah,  who 
eannot  be  represented  in  any  fomi.  The  right  disposition 
men  8how  toward8  Him  is  love,  and  love  is  His  dispo8ition 
toward8  His  people :  "  Hear,  0  Isniel :  Jehovah  our  God  is 
one  Jehovah :  and  thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart"  (vi.  4).  "Aiid  Jehovah  ehose  them 
heeause  He  loved  them  "  (iv.  37).  2.  The  humanity  which 
is  every where  inculcated  in  the  book.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  thia  How  often  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  and 
the  stranger  are  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people,  heeause  they  were  themselves  onee  strangers  in 
I^^rpt!  How  the  gleanings  of  field  and  viueyard,  the 
sheaf  forgotten  in  the  field,  and  the  seventh  year's  erop 
are  to  be  left  them  that  they  may  be  well  and  rejoice 
hefore  the  Lord !  This  spirit  of  heuevolenee  and  goodwill 
extend8  even  to  the  nations,  as,  e.g.,  to  Egypt.  One  ean  hardly 
fail  to  see  the  teaehiug  of  Hosea  reflected  in  both  these 
points.  3.  Tlie  holiness  of  Jehovah  is  greatly  emphasised, 
and  the  iieces8ity  tliat  His  people  should  be  holy.  And 
here  the  doctrines  of  Isaiah  are  probably  i*eflected.  But 
an  effort  is  made  to  hring  the  prophet's  ideal  hopes  as  to 
the  futui-e  into  the  present.  In  the  pieture  which  he 
di-aw8  of  tlie  final  condition  of  Jerusaleni,  every  oiie  that  is 
leit  flhall  be  called  *holy.'     Deuteronomy  seeks  to  i'ealise 
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this  great  ideal  in  the  present  life  of  the  people.  Uuder 
this  general  idea  fall  all  the  preseriptions  regarding  elean- 
ness,  and  purifieations,  and  the  like.  It  is  this  ooneeption 
tliat  gives  unity  to  these  Iaw8,  and  enahles  ua  to  understand 
them.  And  to  this  head  helong  all  those  denunciation8  of 
the  impurities  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  the  ovei*wheIming 
moral  eamestness  of  the  warnings  against  having  part  in 
them,  and  the  terrihle  threatenings  against  praetising  the 
religious  rites  or  eustoms  of  these  peoples.  4.  And,  finally, 
as  the  corolIary  of  this  Iaw  of  holiness  and  the  unity  of 
Jehovah  their  God,  and  as  the  neeessar^  means  of  realising 
this  holiness,  there  is  the  Iaw  of  the  one  altar  where 
saerifioe  to  Jehovah  is  to  be  of!ered,  that  at  JerusaIenL 
This  is  by  no  means,  as  is  often  represented,  the  ehief 
burden  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  the  least  part  of  it,  aud 
onIy  a  consequence  of  other  doctrines. 

As  the  book  is  all  spoken  by  Moses,  the  way  in  which 
the  Iaw  is  represented  is  this.  It  is  not  a  law  that  is  to 
eome  into  etfeet  ou  their  entry  into  Oanaan  ;  it  is  to  be 
observed  from  the  time  that  Jehovah  ^iall  have  given 
them  rest  f rom  all  their  enemies  round  ahout ;  that  is, 
from  the  times  of  David,  or,  more  particularly,  Solomon ; 
for  only  when  the  teniple  wa8  huilt  did  that  plaee 
become  known  which  Jehovah  had  ehosen  to  plaee  His 
name  there.  The  main  idea  of  the  book  is  the  holiness 
of  Jehovah  and  the  nece8sary  holiness  of  His  people. 
To  '  sanctify '  Jehovah  is  to  reeognise  Him  to  be  the 
God  that  He  is;  God  alone,  spiritual,  and  ahove  aU 
ethieaL  To  'sanctify'  Him  in  thought  is  to  reeognise 
this ;  in  aet,  it  is  to  live  as  the  j)eopIe  of  sueh  a  God  shouId 
do — to  be  like  Him.  The  opposite  of  to  '  8anctify '  is  to 
*  profane ' ;  and  the  people  profane  His  name  when,  heing 
His  people,  thcy  engage  in  the  impure  woi*ship  of  the 
eanaanites,  or  serve  Jehovah  in  a  false  way,  as  under 
visihle  forms ;  and  when,  heing  His  people,  they  praetise 
the  inoral  impurities  of  the  nations  ahout  them.  It  is 
probable  that  *  hoIy '  in  Isaiah  is  mainly  a  moral  idea,  but 
in  Dcutcronomy  and  the  law  it  is  extended  over  a  multitude 
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of  outward  conditions ;  and  ideas  siieh  as  elean  and  imelean, 
perfeet  and  imperfeet  phvsieall^,  are  drawn  very  largeljr 
into  it  This  great  ideal  of  *  holiness '  was  set  hefore  the 
people ;  and  they  were  taught  by  a  multitude  of  preserip- 
tions  to  seek  to  realise  it 

Jeremiah  had  already  been  five  years  a  prophet  wheD 
Deuteronomy  was  made  puhlie  law  in  621.  He  doeB  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  hand  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
law ;  nor  in  Josiah's  reformation,  whieh  aboUshed  all  the  rural 
high  plaees  of  saerifiee,  and  confined  the  ritual  worship  of 
Jehovah  to  the  temple  at  Jeru8alem.  It  is  prohahle  that 
he  saw  this  reform  with  satisfaetion,  but  probably  cherished 
few  illusions  in  regaitl  to  it  It  wa8  good  in  its  way,  but 
it  was  not  the  good  which  he  and  men  like  him  desired  to 
see  and  rec{uired.  The  prophets  were  men  never  satisfied. 
When  a  reform  was  efifected  they  accepted  it,  but  alway8 
went  further.  Jeremiah  soon  had  reason  to  see  the  efTeets  of 
Jo8iah'8  reformation  to  be  anything  but  good  in  all  respeeta 
The  temple  of  the  Lord,  where  wor8hip  was  alone  carried 
on,  l)ecame  to  men's  minds  a  kind  of  fetish  :  "  the  temple  of 
the  L(jixl,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are  these  "  (Jer.  viL  4).  The 
people  thought  it  indestructibla  And  they  thought  their 
serviee  of  Jehovah  at  one  plaee,  as  He  had  commanded, 
condoned  all  other  offenees  and  sins.  "Will  ye  steal, 
murder,  and  eommit  adultery,  and  walk  after  other  gods ; 
and  eome  and  8tand  hefore  Me  in  this  house,  and  8ay,  We 
are  delivered  ? "  (vii.  9).  "  Is  this  house  that  is  called 
by  My  name  a  eave  of  rohhers,"  where,  after  eommitting 
their  depredations,  they  find  refuge  and  think  themselves 
safe? 

It  is  indeed  an  interestin^  position  that  is  occupied 
here  by  .Teremiah.  That  prophet*s  relation  to  the  people 
and  to  Jehovah  made  him  continually  tos8ed  between 
the  two,  and  neither  listene^  to  hini.  Ile  interceded 
for  the  ]KH)ple  hefore  God,  but  was  rejected.  "  Though 
MoHes  an<l  Saniuel  sto()d  hefore  Me,  My  heart  could 
not  he  t<)ward  this  i^eople  "  (xv.  1).  He  ciirried  Jehovah'8 
word  to  the  people,  aiid  he  was  persecuted  heeause  of  it. 
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Goel  8eemed  to  ask  mueh  from  him  and  to  give  him 
nothiug.  Yet  He  gave  him  Himself.  An(l  He  gave  liim 
His  word.  On  this  the  prophet  fed.  "  Thy  word8  were 
found,  and  I  did  eat  them ;  the^  were  unto  me  a  joy, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  mine  heart :  for  I  am  called  by  Thy 
name,  0  Jeliovah  God  of  hosts"  (xv.  16).  To  know  God, 
to  be  His  servant,  to  have  His  ear  to  pour  out  his  8orrow8 
and  perplexities  and  hard  experience  into,  was  enough. 
Succes8  he  had  none — only  defeat  on  every  8ide ;  yet  he 
wa8  himself  vietorious  ami^st  defeat.  His  teaehing  is 
littlo  else  than  an  expres8ion,  a  transeription  of  his  own 
pious  life,  of  his  intimate  fellow8hip  with  God.  It  is 
personal  religion  heeome  eonseious  of  itself.  Though  not 
in  the  same  formal  way  as  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah  took 
great  steps  towards  giving  prominenee  to  the  individual 
mind. 

Several  things  combined  to  seeure  this  result  First, 
there  wa8  the  isolation  of  the  prophet.  He  felt  himself, 
e8pecially  in  opposition  to  the  false  prophets,  the  only 
true  man  in  the  State.  This  isolation,  combined  with  his 
singular  tendency  to  introspeetion  and  self-anal^sis,  enahles 
U8  to  see  his  mind  hetter  than  we  see  that  of  any  other 
prophet.  It  was  perhaps  his  isolation  that  compelled  him 
to  praetise  introspeetion ;  it  required  him  to  anal^se  his 
own  miud,  and  to  hring  clearly  hefore  himself  his  relation 
to  Jehovah,  and  pereeive  wherein  the  essenee  of  that 
relation  lay.  And  all  this  heing  the  ease  of  an  individual, 
it  established  the  position  of  the  individual  onee  for  alL 
Secondly,  another  thing  led  to  the  same  result,  namely, 
his  conc«ption  of  Jehovah.  Jehovah  is  to  him  a  purely 
ethieal  heing,  and  consequently  His  relation  to  the  8ubject 
in  fellow8hip  with  Him  is  a  purely  inward  one.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  a  relation  to  the  individual  niind.  And, 
conver8ely,  tlie  serviee  rendered  to  Him  must  be  a  serviee 
of  the  mind. 

From  this  position  follow  the  main  things  which 
appear  in  his  propheeies,  e.^.,  1.  His  coudemnation  of  the 
whole  past  religious  history  of  the  uation ;  it  has  been  no 
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servieo  of  Jehovah  (cliai»s.  ii.,  iii.,  vi.).      2.  Tbe  futility  of 
extenial  serviee   aiid  iiiaterial  svuihols,  sueh  as   saerifiee, 
ark,  and  the  like :  the  tiiiie  is  eoming  when  these  shall  no 
more  be  called  to  mind  (viL  21-28,  viL  9—11,  iiL  16—18). 
3.   Henee  his  dis8atisfaction  with  or   indifiference   to  the 
reforms  of  Josiah, — reforms  on  which  the  people  prided 
themselvea     It   is    not    reform   but  r^eneration   that   is 
required :  "  Break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  80w  not  among 
thoms ;  eireumeise  your  hearts  "  (iv.  3  ;  cj,  referenees  to  the 
heart,  iv.    4,   14,  v.    23,  xL    20,  xviL    9,  xxxL    33).     4. 
Henee  the  stringent  demand  for  morality  in  the  individual, 
the  subject  of  Jehovah'8  fellowship  (v.  1,  viL  26—28,  ix. 
1—6,  xviiL).      5.  Henee  prophecy  has  lost  what  w^as  extra- 
ordinary  and   intennittent  in   it, — it    heeomes    little  else 
than  an  exalted  piety.     Jeremiah  has  reached  the  condition 
spoken   of   by   the  Servant  of  the  Lord:  "He  wakenetb 
my   ear,  he   wakeueth   moruing  by  morning"  (Isa.  L   4). 
Prophecy  is  a  eontinuous  8tanding  in  the  eoimsel  of  God. 
It  is  that  which  he  himself  predicts  of  all :  "  They  shall 
all  know  Me"  (xxxvL  19).     His  eoneeption  of  prophecy 
is  that  of  a  relation  of  mind  to  iiiind,  eonseious  and  reason- 
able,    and    his    seom   is  for    the  *  dreain8 '   and    *  viaions ' 
of  the  false  prophets  (xxiii.  21-32),  aiid  their  meehanieal 
superiiaturalism.     The  veritieation  of  prophecy  lies  in  the 
eonseiousness  of  the  true  prophet,  and  in  the  moral  nature 
of  his  prophecy ;  it  is  only  propheeies  of  '  peaee '  to  sinners 
and  a  sinful  nation  that  require  ju8tification  by  the  event 
(xxviii.  7—9).      6.  Henee  the  ealmness  with  which  Jeremiah 
eontemplates  the  ruin  of  the  State  as  a  State,  buy8  a  field 
on  the  eve  of  the  city'8  fall  (ehap.  xxxiL),  and  eounsels 
suhmission   to   the   king  of   Babylon  (xxL    9,  xxix.    1—7, 
xxxviii.  17).     Though    the  State  falls,  the  individual8  of 
the    people    remain,    and   Jehovah    remains,    and   religion 
aud   life   to  him  remaiu ;  and    7.   To   the   same   efifeet   is 
his    view    of    the   nature    of    the    New    Govenant.      The 
Lord    writes    it    on    the    heart    of    the    individual,    and 
graveH  it  on  his  iiiward  part;  and  eaoh  man  know8  the 
Lord  (xxxi.  33). 
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2.   The  ConsummcUion  o/  the  KingāomH 

The  great  thoughts  of  salvation  which  the  prophets 
give  forth  gather  around  eertain  eonspieuous  figures  in  the 
people  of  IsraeL  One  of  these  figures  is  the  theoeratie 
or  Davidic  king.  The  idea  of  the  king  oeeupies  a  large 
plaee  especially  in  prophets  like  Isaiah  and  Mieah.  In  the 
various  lights  in  which  it  is  set,  and  the  glorious  eolours 
with  which  it  is  inyested,  it  heeomes  the  most  fruitful 
Messianie  eoneeption  in  prophecy.  In  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  we  have  another  figure,  less  eonspieuous  and  im- 
posing  in  grandeur,  but,  if  possihle,  more  singular  in 
the  attrihutes  with  which  it  is  invested,  and  suggesting 
thoughts  equally  profound,  although  in  an  altogether  differ- 
ent  region — the  figure  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  ths  Lord. 
We  ean  traee  the  eharaeter  of  the  theoeratie  kingdom,  and 
see  what  efforts  the  prophets  make  to  set  forth  the  glories 
of  the  theoeratie  king,  rising  in  their  eoneeptions  of  him 
till  at  last  they  reaeh  the  unsurpassahle  height  of  naming 
him :  "  God  with  us — Mighty  God/'  and  teaehing  that  in 
him  God  shall  be  wholly  present  with  His  people.  The 
point  to  which  that  delineation  of  the  theoeratie  kingdom 
and  king  earries  us,  is  perhaps  the  most  favourahle  plaee  for 
gathering  together  some  of  the  things  which  the  prophets  say 
ahout  the  issue  and  final  condition  of  the  kiugdom.  This 
issue  of  the  theocracy  into  its  final  condition  takes  plaee 
at  a  time  and  under  eireunistanees  which  make  up  what 
the  prophets  eall  *  The  day  of  the  Lord.'  These  two 
great  figures,  the  King  and  the  Servant,  suggest  almost 
all  the  eoneeptions  in  the  01d  Testament  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  eall  Messianie  or  Ghristologieal.  It  is 
probabIe  that  01d  Testament  writers  themselves  did  not 
yet  identify  these  two  figures,  or  eome  to  the  eonelusion 
that  the  attrihutes  of  both  would  yet  be  combined  in  one 
person.  Hi8tory,  however,  show8  that  this  was  to  be  the 
ease.  The  Messianie  eoneeptions  and  hopes  in  Israel  are 
mainly  connected  with  the  last  day8,  the  period  of  Israel's 
pei*fection  and  final  peaee  and  hlessiug.     This  restoration 
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of  Ijxnud  anei  ite  perfeetioo  are  realLse^  through  this  eTeni, 
•  The  dair  of  the  I»nt' 

Now,  to  hegin  with,  all  Israel's  spiritual  bles»iigs  emme 
from  God,  aiid  even  all  Israels  hlessings  of  whateTer  kind. 
He  taught  Israers  arms  to  fight,  and  made  him  tiead  on 
his  hij^  plaeesL  Salration  beIonged  nnto  (jod.  And  in 
whatever  form  or  degree  salvation  was  attained,  it  was 
throogh  Him.  AIl  the  strength  of  the  nation  aroee  from 
lieing  strengthened  with  might  bv  Kls  Spirit,  when  all 
the  ehanneks  of  their  life  were  fille«i  and  flnshed  with  the 
Spirit  prmrerl  into  tliem.  God  Him^self  was  Israers  highest 
hlessing.  He  was  the  portion  of  her  eup.  His  neameas 
broaght  salvation  near.  His  presenee  in  its  fulness  was  the 
end  of  all  deveIopment  in  Israel  and  Israel's  glorifieation : 
**  Arise,  shine ;  for  thv  light  is  eome,  and  the  glorv  of  the 
Loni  is  risen  upon  thee"  (Lsa.  Ix.  1).  This  wa3  the 
meaning  of  the  eovenant  relation. 

With  r^rd  to  the  eovenant,  the  two  great  faetors  in 
it  are,  of  aiurse,  God  and  the  fje«jf»la  Under  the  former 
hearl  is  discus8ed  what  is  properlv  called  theologv,  under 
the  liitter  what  is  named  anthropologv.  The  Messianie 
teaehing  might  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  first,  and  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  as  a  part  of  the  second.  These 
two  in  some  respeets  eorresponA  They  form  respectively 
the  eHchatijlogy  of  the  two  Uepartments;  or  rather  the 
MesHianie  doctrine  helongs  to  the  eschatology  of  the  nation 
or  jje^iple;  iuimortality,  to  the  e8chatology  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  Even  the  Messianie  doctrine  is  not  8trictly  a 
diHtinct  tliing  in  the  01d  Testament;  it  is  an  element  of 
the  eHrjliatolfigy  or  final  condition.  There  does  not,  I  think, 
nin  through  the  01d  Testament  a  distiuct  hope,  to  be 
caI1ed  tlie  MesHianie  hope.  What  is  interpreted  as  Messi' 
anie  in  the  New  TeHtanient,  is  rather  evervthing  in  the 
01d  T(jHtanient  that  is  ideal  of  its  owu  kind,  whatever 
that  kind  nmy  l>e, — an  idealisin  only  to  be  realised  in  the 
last  tiuioH,  whether,  for  exaniple,  it  l)e  the  king,  or  the 
people,  or  the  pri<jHt,  or  the  individual  saint. 

l^eiiig  thus  some  furm  of  the  fiual  and  perfeet  condi- 
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tion  of  the  kingdom  or  people  of  Jehovah  upon  tho  earth, 
heing  a  pieture  of  this,  or  of  this  in  some  of  its  aspeets, 
or  of  some  great  outstaneling  personage  who  is  influential 
in  the  introduction  of  this  |)erfect  state,  or  in  maintaining 
and  |)erpetuating  it, — that  which  we  may  eall  the  Messianie, 
— using  the  word  in  that  general  sense,  as  nearly  equivalent 
to  esehatoloffieal  in  referenee  to  the  kingdom, — may  assume 
very  differen  forms,  and  hring  into  ideal  prominenee 
different  persons  or  agents  in  the  work  of  perfeeting  the 
kingdom,  or  in  its  condition  when  perfected.  We  ean 
pereeive  that  Jehovah'8  own  operation  and  His  own  pre- 
senee  will  be  the  essential  Messianie  element.  Then  we 
have  the  state  and  conduct  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  and 
then,  again,  the  theoeratie  king  ideali8ed  as  he  shall  be 
in  the  latter  day,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  perfeet ; 
or,  heeause  he  wa8  representative  of  Jehovah  and  the 
de8tinies  of  the  kingdom  were  in  his  hand,  the  individual 
saint  in  his  sufferings  and  deliverance. 

The  Messiunie,  as  it  is  called,  will  thus  differ  very 
greatly  in  dit!erent  ages.  The  prominent  agent  in  tho 
partieular  age  will  be  ideali8ed.  At  all  times,  of  eourse, 
Jehovah*8  work  and  presenee  may  be  dwelt  upon.  Also 
at  almost  any  time  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be 
ideali8ed.  Ouring  the  monarchy  the  prominent  personage 
will  be  the  Davidic  king,  and  so  on. 

Divi(ling  the  histor^  into  period8,  the  prominent  figores 
seem  these : 

1.  Jehovah,  in  His  work  and  presenee,  at  all  timea 
And  this  is  of  speeial  importanee,  heeause  it  lay8  the 
foundation  both  for  the  work  and  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 
Whocver  he  is,  it  is  Jehovah  in  him  that  is  Saviour. 

2.  In  the  pre-monarehieal  i^erioei  it  is  chiefly  the  people, 
or  mankind,  as  in  the  protevaugelium,  the  promises  to 
Ahraham  and  the  patriarehs :  "  In  thee  and  in  thy  Beed  " ; 
and  in  the  poems  of  Ealaam. 

3.  During  the  monarchy  it  is  the  Davidic  king, — 
the  Messianie  king  as  represi'nlaiive  of  Jehovah, — though 
also,  of  eomse,  many  times,  of  His  people.     This  is  parti- 
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cularly  the  easo  diiring  the  A88yrian  eonfliets,  heeause 
the  de8tiny  of  the  State  was  greatly  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings,  and  heeause  the  Davidic  monarchy  wa8  threatened 
with  extinction  in  Isaiah  s  day8  and  in  Mieah'8.  The 
Davidic  kiug  i8  intra-Israel  \  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  is 
mueh  wider,  intra-naiional.  The  widening  ideas  of  the 
time  could  not  but  ereate  a  larger  8ubject,  giving  him  a 
larger  seope. 

4.  After  the  de8truction  of  tho  monarchy,  the  Messianie 
or  esehatologieal  hopes  again  eentre  in  the  people,  as  in 
the  8econd  half  of  Isaiah ;  the  personal  Messiah,  as  Dayidic 
king,  drop8  out  of  sight;  the  IHvine  in  this  ease  is  the 
revekUion  6f  God  incamated  in  Israel. 

5.  At  the  Eestoration,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
priest  heeomes  more  prominent  or  the  union  of  the 
prie8tly  and  the  kingly  heeomes  so,  heeause  the  greater 
sense  of  sin  hrings  the  idea  of  atoneinent  into  prominenee. 
So  in  the  prophets  of  the  Eestoration,  Zechariah,  Haggai, 
and  MalaehL 

It  is  remarkahle  that  the  prop?iet  play8  little  part  in 
the  esehatologieal  view.  Except  in  the  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy,  he  has  no  plaee,  though  the  prophetie  funetion  of  the 
people  is  the  main  eoneeption  of  the  8econd  half  of  Isaiah. 

But  in  the  view  of  the  propliets  themselves,  their 
own  funetion  would  be  8uper8eded  in  the  perfeet  State. 
Jehovah  would  write  His  law  on  men's  hearts,  and  one 
8hould  no  more  teaeh  his  neighhour.  The  Spirit  of  God 
takes  the  plaee  of  the  prophet — He  is  poured  out  on  all 
flesh,  and  they  all  prophe8y ;  all  the  Lord*s  people  are 
prophets.  With  regard  to  Daniel,  my  impression  is  that, 
in  that  book,  it  is  the  people,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
who  shall  reeeive  tho  kiugdom,  and  tliat  the  "  son  of  man  " 
in  that  prophecy  is  a  symbol  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
an  individual.  This  point,  however,  is  somewhat  ohseura 
When  the  idca  of  the  eovenant  relation  was  realised  in 
God'8  full  presenee  in  Israel,  then  Israel  had  reached  the 
end  of  her  ^esires  and  attiiinetl  perfeetion.  The  idea  of 
salvation  in  the  01d  Testament  iQfellows/Up  with  God 
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That  this  union  of  God  with  Israel  8hould  yet  be 
reali8ed,  all  the  prophets  firmly  helieva  No  doubt  ere 
that  time  eome  there  8hall  be  great  sorrow8,  and  Israel 
8hall  8ecm  abandoned  of  God.  All  the  prophet8  predict 
the  di88olution  of  Israel ;  but  they  look  aeross  the  dark 
stream  of  death,  and  behold  a  new  life  on  the  other  8ide. 
They  U8ually  put  the  two,  destruction  and  restoration,  8ide 
by  8ide  in  ahrupt  opiX)sition  to  one  another.  One  prophet, 
like  Mieah,  may  first  de8cribe,  as  in  his  first  three  ehapters, 
the  di88olution  of  Israel :  "  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  like  a 
field,  and  Jeru8alem  shall  become  heaps " ;  and  then  in 
the  following  ehapters  paint  the  restoration  of  the  pris- 
tine  kingdom,  and  the  revival  of  the  House  of  David: 
"  It  shall  eome  to  pass  in  the  latter  day  that  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  to  it."  Another  prophet, 
like  Isaiah,  may  hegin  with  this  prediction,  and  run  out  the 
development  of  calamity  from  his  own  present  till  this 
time  of  perfeetion  is  reached.  U8ually  the  prophets  do 
not  bridge  over  the  ehasm  between  Israers  di8solution  and 
her  restoration.  They  move  usually  in  the  higher  region 
of  Divine  procedure.  And  as  God  ehastises  Israel  by 
^ispersing  her  in  His  anger,  so  He  gathers  her  together 
again  in  His  retiuning  mercy.  But,  in  the  earlier  pro- 
phets,  the  internal  proeesses  within  Israel  which  explain, 
or  at  all  events  accompany,  this  different  dealing,  are 
U8ually  only  hinted  at. 

In  later  prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  or  at  all  evente 
in  prophets  who8e  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  later  time, 
as  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  we  have  laid  bare  to  us 
the  wonderful  internal  proeess  going  on  within  Israel,  the 
atonement  of  her  sin  and  her  repentanee,  which  mediate 
the  Eestoration.  We  have  it  also  in  Zechariah  :  "  I  will 
pour  out  on  Israel  the  spirit  of  graee  and  of  supplieations, 
and  they  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
mourn"  (xii.  10).  The  prophets  may  not  expre88,  they 
may  not  even  represent,  to  themselves  the  means  of  Israel's 
restoration,  except  that  God  shall  aeeomplish  it ;  but  the^ 
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all  Mieve  in  iL  And  in  the  propheeies,  oertAinlT  in 
thoee  of  I.s^Lih,  we  have  the  i*{esi  of  o»ntinaitT,  aiid  the 
holv  .see^l  indestnictiWe  M»>*5»>m<  out  into  a  new  people. 
When  tfieT  aw>nijianT  to  ihe  -^ave,  with  hitter  lamenta- 
tion.^,  the  bier  on  whieh  Ls  laiil  the  \irrin  daoghter  of 
Iffrael,  theT  sorrow  not  as  thoee  that  haTe  no  hope.  She 
shall  ri5(e  again :  "■  Thos  saith  the  Lord  God,  6ehoId,  O 
Mt  jicople,  I  will  ojien  Tour  graTes,  and  eause  Ton  to 
eome  up  out  of  Tour  graTes,  and  hring  tou  into  the  land 
of  I«rael  "  (Ezek.  xxxTii.  1 2X 

Xow  the  author  of  all  this  to  Israel  heing  God,  the 
fulne$«  of  If*raers  life  and  the  j)erfection  of  her  attainment  is 
often  deseriVied  as  the  eoming  of  God.  What  preeise  ooncej>- 
tion  the  jirojihet8  formed  of  this  eomin^  of  God  maT  not  be 
easv  to  determina  But  it  was  not  merelT  a  eoming  in 
wonderH,  or  in  the  word  of  His  prophets,  or  in  a  spiritoal 
influenee  and  a  ehange  in  His  people's  minds.  It  was  some- 
thing  objective  and  j>ersonal :  "  Behold,  the  Lord  eometh  in 
might,  with  His  arm  ruling  for  HiuL  The  glorr  of  the 
I»rd  sliall  be  revealed,  and  all  tiesh  shall  see  it  together." 
When  He  eame  He  eanie  in  His  fulnesa  The  age  behind 
was  wound  up  and  a  new  age  conimenced.  The  proeesses 
that  ha^l  lieen  long  going  on  ran  out,  and  new  lines  of 
moviMiient  l)egan.  This  eoming  was  not  only  the  per- 
feetion  of  Israel,  it  was  also  the  restitution  of  all  things, 
the  renovation  of  the  world.  And  it  was  a  thing  which 
not  Israel  alone,  but  the  inanimate  world,  had  longed  for 
and  rejoicc(l  in :  "The  Ix)rd  is  King;  let  the  earth  rejoice; 
let  tho  niultitudo  of  isles  be  glad  thereat "  (Pa  xcvii  1). 
Duriiig  the  past,  the  former  age,  God  had  often  seemed 
apath(;tic.  He  Hlc])t ;  He  let  the  reins  of  government 
slip  from  His  IhuhIs.  Hc  winked  at  inen's  wickedness. 
Now  Hc  awokc.  Hc  grasi^eel  the  reins  of  jx)wer ;  He 
took  t^)  Him  His  powcr  and  rcigncd.  The  kingdom  wa8 
the  ]/mVH. 

Now  thiH  is  tho  fnnelaniontal  thin;:^, — Je]iovah  in  j)er- 
Hon  waH  im^sent  with  His  pco})lo.  But  this  eoining  of 
Jehovah  is  not  alway8  represented  as  heing  accompli8hed 
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in  the  same  way.  Sometimes  the  direct  appearanee  of 
Jehovah  in  person  is  asserted,  and  the  question  how  His 
appearanee  shall  be  realised  is  answered.  Sometimes  the 
eoming  is  aeeomplishe^  in  the  line  of  the  Messianie 
hope — Jehovah  eomes  down  among  His  people  in  the 
Messiah,  His  presenee  is  manifeste^  and  realised  in  him. 
The  Messiah  is  " Immanuel — God  with  us"  he  is  M  GMar, 
'mighty  God.'  God  is  fully  present,  for  purposes  of 
redemption,  in  the  Messianie  king.  This  is  the  loftiest 
Messianio  eoneeption.  It  plaees  the  Messiah  in  the  line 
of  the  perfeet  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  Israel.  Her 
highest  hope  was  the  perfeet  manifestation  of  God  and 
His  abode  among  the  people ;  and  when  this  hope  is 
conceived  as  finding  verifieation  through  the  line  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Messiah  heeomes  in  himself  the  personal 
appearanee  of  God. 

The  Messianie  hope  in  the  early  prophets  ran  chiefly  in 
the  line  of  the  theoeratie  kingship,  and  this  hope  blossomed 
into  extraordinary  spleu^our  on  two  great  oeeasions.  The 
first  was  the  glorious  reign  of  David  and  the  early  monarehs 
of  his  house.  This  gave  rise  to  hopes,  and  sugge8ted  eon- 
eeptions,  and  disengaged,  if  I  may  8ay  so,  ideals  which 
constituted  the  loftiest  Messianie  revelationa  These  are 
contained  in  the  Messianie  Psalms,  sueh  as  Psa  ii.,  lxxiL,  cx., 
and  others.  Sueh  passages  seem  to  repose  on  the  promise 
made  to  David  by  Nathan,  that  his  house  should  never  eease 
to  hear  nile  in  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  This  promise  is 
often  alluded  to  in  Seripture.  It  is  formally  8tated  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  12  ff. ;  alluded  to  in  Pss.  lxxxix.,  cxxxii.,  and  in 
David's  last  word8,  2  Sam.  xxiii.fir.,  1  Kings  xi.  13,  36  ;  while 
Ps.  ii.  and  others  are  ba8ed  on  it.  It  is  also  present  to  the 
mind  of  all  the  prophets,  even  the  oUest,  as  Amos  and  Hosea. 
The  other  oeeasion  wa8  when  dauger  threatened  the  Davidic 
house,  or  when  the  eertain  riissolution  of  tho  kingdom  wa8 
hefore  the  prophet's  miud.  Here  two  ehief  perioels  may  be 
mentioued  as  giving  rise  to  eoneeptions  called  Messianie: 
(1)  the  a^e  of  Hezekiah ;  (2)  the  age  of  the  Exile.  Perhaps 
we  should  give  a  third  later  age — an  age  of  the  BtudY  q£ 
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the  old  pre(lictioiis.  Then  the  mextingaishable  faith  of  the 
prophets  in  6od'8  promises  reacted  against  the  appearanees 
and  danger8  of  the  present,  and  they  recalled  to  niind  the 
'  sure  mereies  of  David/  and  the  *  eovenant  ordered  in  all 
things ' ;  and  Isaiah  gave  the  propheeies  of  the  Vin/in^s  San 
and  the  Mighty  God ;  while  Mieah  8aw  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  Jeni8alem  a  new  Zion,  and  the  fornier  kingdom  re8tored 
to  it.  This  was  the  inspire^  protest  of  faith  in  the  faee  of 
danger,  or  in  view  of  the  di88olution  of  the  kingdom,  now 
perceived  to  be  inevitahla  This  continued,  and  is  repeated, 
e,g,^  in  Jeremiah. 

6ut  when  the  kingdom  had  heen  long  destro7ed,  and 
the  Davidic  house  long  in  aha^ement,  these  ideas  heeame 
less  prominent.  Gireumstanees  tumed  the  thoughts  of  the 
prophets  in  other  direction8,  and  made  them  move  on  other 
linea  God'8  providential  treatment  of  Israel  raised  new 
ooneeptions  of  the  future.  The  struggling  nationalit^  in 
Babylon  attracted  interest  espeeiall^.  Its  faith  amidst  its 
exile,  its  eonstane^  ami^st  its  perseeutions,  its  permanenoe 
and  enduring  individuality  amid8t  defections,  and  the  wear- 
ing  hardship8  and  entieements  from  the  heathenism  ahout 
it, — these  drew  the  attention  of  the  prophets.  The  idea  of 
the  people  of  God,  the  other  8ide  of  the  gi\3at  eovenant 
relation,  rather  than  that  of  the  theoeratie  king,  wa8  what 
filled  their  mind8.  And  there  floated  hefore  them  glorious 
idealisation8  of  that  people,  of  its  endowment8  by  God,  of 
its  ^estinies,  of  what  it  shouU  aeeomplish  in  the  world,  and 
what  it  8hould  be  when  God  returned  to  it  and  re8tored 
it  to  its  own  land.  Then  eomes  to  light  the  meaning  of 
Israel's  sufferings,  and  the  holy  figure  of  the  SufTering 
Servant  rises  hefore  the  prophet's  view. 

In  this  way  a  new  and  most  fruitful  Messianie  eoneep- 
tion  is  struek — profounder  if  possihle,  than  auy  previous. 
But  it  is  a  eoneeption  wholly  different  from  the  former 
one,  though  it  eomes  in  to  supplement  it.  The  former 
Messianie  eonr^^ption  made  prominent  the  Divine  side. 
Its  highest  e^presaion  wa8  Goil  irifh  vs.  In  the  Messiah, 
Jehovah   eame    to    His    peoplo.      But,  as    wa8    8aid,  the 
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propliet  left  imreconciled  the  antithesis  between  a  Riuful 
Israel  and  an  Israel  among  whom  God  was  to  be  present 
for  ever  in  peaee  and  fatherly  proteetion  and  eare.  God 
could  abide  in  this  way  only  among  a  purified  people. 
And  now  the  ehasm  is  filled  up.  Israel  is  purified  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord :  *'By  His  striim  u^ 
have  heen  healeā*'  (Isa.  liii.  5),  and  «Tehovah  dwell8  for  ever 
among  them.  But  this  Servant  rises  out  of  the  i^eople. 
He  is  Israel  itself.  He  realises  in  himself  all  that  Israel 
shouM  be,  and  therefore  atones  for  Israelites  who  have  not 
sueh  eharaeteristies.  But  he  is  a  figure  suggeste^  by  the 
sufferings  of  godly  Israel,  the  holy  kemel  of  the  people  in 
exile.  He  is  the  Messiah,  but  not  the  King  Messiah.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  prophets  identified  in  their  own  minds 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  and  the  King  Messiah.  Later 
revelation  showed  them  to  be  one.  But,  in  the  01d 
Testament,  Messianie  truth  nms  in  many  streams,  far 
apart,  all  pursuing  their  own  way,  and  regarding  which 
one  far  up  the  stream  would  be  unahle  to  say  that  they 
would  yet  meet  in  the  same  sea. 

Again,  in  Zech.  iii.  the  Branch  is  the  Messiah.  And 
the  ooneeption  of  atonement  struek  in  Isaiah  reappears, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  in  quite  the  same  sense. 
There  is  another  very  difficult  passage  in  Zechariah  where 
the  same  eoneeption  of  suffering  seems  to  appear :  "  They 
shall  look  unto  Him  whom  they  have  pierced"  (xii.  10). 

And,  finally,  the  Book  of  Daniel  is,  as  a  whole,  Mes- 
sianie,  though  whether  in  the  more  general  and  wide  sense 
of  esehatologieal,  or  in  the  naiTower  sense  of  personally 
Messianie,  will  depend  on  our  interpretation  of  the  phrase, 
*  a  son  of  man,'  i,e,  it  is  not  quite  elear  whether  this  son  of 
man  l>e  a  real  person,  the  Messianie  king,  or  a  personifieation 
of  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  M<jst  High ,  represented 
as  human  in  opposition  to  the  heasts  which  represented 
the  heathen  kingdoms.  Without  doubt  the  former  inter- 
pretation  heeaiiie  vcry  ])revalent  l^eforo  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  Hook  of  L)auiel  is  a  very  iinpK)rtant  element 
in  the  forniation  of  tho  Meāsianie  hope  of  his  time. 
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As  has  been  remarked,  however,  the  prophets,  regar^ing 
Jehovah'8  presenee  as  Israers  salvation,  dwelt  mueh  on  His 
eoming.  It  is  not  nece8sary  to  midtiply  referenees.  The 
first  eleven  verses  of  Isa.  xL,  of  which  the  climax  is,  "  Say 
to  the  eities  of  Judah :  Behold  your  God  " — "  the  Lord 
eometh  in  strength,"  are  an  example  ;  aud  among  the  Psalms 
the  ciind,  "  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion.  .  .  . 
So  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  Thy  glory ;  when  the  Lord  shall  build 
up  Zion,  He  shall  appear  in  His  glory  "  (ver.  1 3  ff.).  Now 
the  authors  of  these  passages,  and  others  like  them,  had 
not  in  their  mind  the  Messiah.  They  spoke  of  the  appear- 
anee  of  Jehovah  Himself,  without  eonneeting  it  with  the 
Messianie  hope.  But  Jehovah*s  appearanee  in  glory  could 
not  in  reality  take  plaee  on  two  lines,  and  subsequent  revela- 
tion  fitted  these  passages  into  the  line  of  Jehovah'8  mani- 
festatious  in  the  Messiah.  These  manifestations  of  Jehovah 
were  either  for  salvation  or  for  judgment.  But  for  these 
end8  Jehovah  appeared  in  the  Messiah.  AU  judgment  is 
committed  iuto  his  hand.  Henee,  in  the  New  Testament,  these 
passages  are  all  referred  to  the  manifestation  of  6od  in  the 
Messiah. 

3.   The  Day  of  the  Lorā. 

But  to  be  more  speeifie.  This  manifestation  of  Jeho- 
vah  is  conceived  as  oeeurring  at  a  set  time,  and  with 
eertain  eharaeteristies  accompanying  it ;  and  in  this  aspeet 
it  is  called  the  day  of  the  Lord,  It  is  possihle  that  in 
Hebrew  as  in  Arahie  the  day  means  the  day  of  hattle ;  the 
day  of  Badr  is  the  hattle  of  Badr,  and  this  may  be  the 
primary  sense  of  the  phrase  in  Hebrew.  And,  in  faet,  in 
Isa.  ii.,  where  it  is  U8ed,  it  may  refer  to  the  Lord's  hattle 
day — through  His  iustruments  the  Ass^rians.  But  natur- 
ally  the  phrase  soon  acquired  a  wider  sense  in  Hebrew.  It 
is  not,  liowevor,  to  be  regarde<l  priniarily  as  an  ajifdze,  a  day 
of  judguieut ;  ju(l^uieut  ahvay.s  took  plaee  in  an  external 
mauner,  in  the  foriu  of  eliastiseuieut  at  G<k1*8  haud8  through 
His  instruments — often  in  war.     It  is  a  day  that  is  a  speoial 
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time ;  and  it  is  the  clay  of  the  Lord,  helongs  to  Hini,  is 
His  time  for  working,  for  inanifestin};]^  Himself,  for  di8play- 
ing  His  eharaeter,  for  performing  His  vvork — His  strange 
work  upon  the  earth.  Henee  Isaiah  8ays :  "  For  the  Lord 
of  hosts  hath  a  day  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty 
.  .  .  and  he  shall  be  hrought  low"  (ii.  12);  "And  the 
Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day  "  (ver.  17). 
No^,  as  to  this  day,  these  things  may  be  observed : 
(1)  As  it  was  a  day  of  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah, 
God  of  Israel,  in  His  fulness,  and  therefore  in  a  way  to 
realise  His  porposes,  which,  with  Israel  and  even  with  the 
world,  were  those  of  graee,  it  is  fundamentally  a  day  of  joy 
to  Israel  and  also  to  the  world.  ''  Let  the  children  of  Zion 
be  joyful  in  their  King  "  (Pa  cxlix.  2).  "  The  Lord  is  king ; 
let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad 
thereof  "  (Ps.  xcviL  1).  "  Say  among  the  heathen  that  the 
Lord  is  king.  .  .  .  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the 
earth  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar  (i,e.  for  gladness),  and 
the  fulness  thereof.  Let  the  fieMs  be  joyful,  and  all  that 
ifl  therein.  .  .  .  Eefore  the  Lord :  for  He  eometh,  for  He 
eometh  to  rule  the  earth :  He  shall  rule  the  world  with 
righteousness,  and  the  peoples  with  His  truth  *'  (Ps.  xcvi 
10—13).  That  Jehovah  should  reign,  and  that  He  shouM 
Gome  to  the  earth  as  King,  must,  in  spite  of  all  the 
terrors  that  might  attend  His  eoming,  bring  to  the  world 
a  pervading  gladnes8.  For  the  falsehood  and  inju8tice 
that  had  cursed  the  earth  so  long  would  disappear,  and  the 
longing  of  men,  who  were  ever,  in  words  or  sighs,  crying, 
*  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  suffieeth  us,'  8hould  be  satisfie^. 
But  it  would  be  a  day  of  satisfaetion,  ahove  all,  to  Israel, 
when  He  shouU  plead  her  eause ;  for  the  day  of  vengeanee 
wa8  in  His  heart,  and  the  year  of  His  redeemed  was  eoma 
Naturally  an  aeeompaniment  of  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  idols.  "Ashamed,  turned 
back  .  .  .  are  all  they  that  frame  gi^aven  images ;  Israel  is 
8aved  with  an  eternal  salvation"  (Isa,  xlv.  17).  "On  that 
day  men  shall  east  their  idol8  of  silver  and  their  idols  of 
gold  to  the  moles  and  to  the  hats  "  (iL  20). 
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But  in  the  view  of  the  prophets  the  gigantio  oppres- 
sions  which  the  empires  of  Ass^ria  and  Babylon  meaut 
to  Israel,  were  but  jprojeetions  of  their  idolatry,  with 
its  eruelties  and  inhumanity,  and  lieentiousness  and  prida 
The  later  prophet,  Daniel,  eon^enses  this  idea  into  a  graphie 
enough  and  expre8sive  figure,  when  he  represents  the 
heathen  monarehies  under  the  image  of  various  savage 
heasts,  while  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  man.  These  kingdoms  were  embodiment8  of 
the  qualities  of  the  hrute ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  man 
rose  to  his  plaee,  and  the  true  attrihutes  of  humanity  found 
full  play  and  embodiment  Henee  the  grand  tone  of  all 
descriptions  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  eertain  joy,  which 
is  willing  to  faee  the  terrors  of  His  eoming  for  that  which 
shall  follow  upon  it.  Behind  the  tempest  the  sky  hreaks 
elear.  The  terror,  and  the  joy  that  is  in  spite  of  it,  are 
finely  di8played  in  the  hymn  of  Hahakkuk  (ehap.  iii). 

(2)  To  those  in  Israel  who  looked  for  Jehovah'8  eoming, 
apart  from  the  natural  terrors  of  it,  it  wa8  unmixed  satis- 
faetion.  And  it  would  have  heen  so  to  all  Israel  had  fidelity 
to  her  relation  to  Jehovah  heen  universal.  But  this  was 
far  from  heing  the  state  of  Israel.  The  condition  of  Israel 
wa8  mixed.  Henee  the  *  day  of  the  Lord,'  while  as  a  whole 
a  day  of  salvation,  had  another  8ide,  which  made  it  a  day 
of  ju(lgnient.  To  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  it  was  a  day 
of  salvation,  and  consequently  it  was  a  day  of  vengeanee 
and  judgment  upon  the  people's  foes,  i,e,  all  the  heathen 
round  ahout.  Thus  Obadiah  (vers.  15-17)  8ays :  "  For  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  near  upon  all  the  heathen :  as  thou  hast 
done  (to  Israel),  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee :  thy  reward 
shall  return  upon  thine  own  head,  .  .  .  but  upon  Mount 
Zion  shall  be  deliverance,  and  there  shall  be  holinesa" 
But  there  were  many  in  Isi'ael  who  belonged  to  Israel 
only  in  raea  They  were  "  filled  from  the  East,  and  were 
soothsa^ers  like  the  Philistines  "  (Isa.  ii.  6).  They  shared 
the  idolatries  and  pmetise^  the  sins  of  the  nations ;  and, 
as  Jeremiah  eharges  it  upon  them,  their  sin  was  double : 
"  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  go^s,  which  are  no  goda  ? 
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but  My  people  have  changed  their  glory  for  that  which 
(loth  not  profit.  .  .  .  My  people  have  eommitteel  two  great 
evils:  they  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  water8, 
and  hewn  out  unto  themselves  eistems,  hroken  eietems, 
that  ean  hold  no  water  "  (ii.  1 1—1 3).  Therefore  the  day 
of  the  Lord  eame  upon  Israel  also  as  a  day  of  terrors 
and  de8truction.  And  the  tme  prophets  find  it  neces8ary 
to  wam  the  people  against  a  superfieial  national  eoueeption 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  as  if  it  wa8  a  mere  interferenee 
of  Jehovah  in  hehalf  of  Israel  as  a  people,  and  not  a 
manifestation  on  striet  moral  lines,  and  a  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgnient  of  God.  So  early  even  as  Amos  this 
perversion  of  the  idea  had  erept  in :  "  Woe  unto  you  that 
desire  the  day  of  the  Lord !  Wherefore  will  ye  have  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ?  It  is  ^arkness,  and  not  light  As  if  a 
man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him.  Shall  not 
the  day  of  the  Lord  be  darknes8  ?  even  very  dark,  and  no 
hrightnessin  it?"  (v.  18). 

Henee  tho  *  day  of  the  Lord '  aaiuires  a  double-sided 
eharaeter.  It  is  a  day  of  salvation  and  judgment,  or  a  day 
of  salvation  through  judgment, — ^a  day  of  judgment  on  the 
heathen  world  and  the  Ghureh's  foes,  but  also  upon  the 
apostate,  impure  Ghureh  itself, — and  a  day  of  salvation 
behind  this.  Sometimes  one  8ide  is  prominent  and  some- 
times  another.  Sometimes  it  is  represented  as  a  proeess  of 
sifting,  or  a  proeess  of  refining.  Thus  Zephaniah,  whose 
book  is  ju8t  a  detailed  delineation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
8ays :  "  The  day  of  the  Ix)rd  is  at  haud ;  the  Lord  hath 
prepared  a  saerifiee,  and  He  hath  bid  His  guests  "  [Israel 
is  the  society,  and  the  nations  who  execute  His  wrath  are 
the  guests].  ..."  And  it  shall  eome  to  pass  at  that  time, 
that  I  will  seareh  ^emsalem  with  cand]es,  and  punish  the 
men  that  are  8ettled  on  their  lees"  (i.  7—12).  And  an- 
other  prophet  say8 :  "  I  will  tum  My  hand  upon  thee,  and 
purge  away  thy  dro8s"  (Isa.  i.  25);  and  yet  another: 
"  Who  may  abide  the  day  of  His  eoming  .  .  .  for  He  is 
like  a  refiner's  fire  .  .  .  and  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver "  (MaL  iii  2,  3).     Sometimes  both  side8 
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of  the  Diyine  manifestation  are  hrought  forward,  as  in  Joel : 
"  I  will  pour  out  My  Spirit  upon  all  tiesh ;  .  .  .  aml  I  will 
show  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and 
fire,  and  pillars  of  snioke.  The  sun  shall  be  tumed  into 
darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  hefore  the  great  and 
terrihle  day  of  the  Lord  eome.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  eome  to 
pass,  that  whosoever  shall  eall  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  delivered"  (ehap.  iL  28-32). 

It  is  in  eonneetion  with  this  aide  of  the  day,  which 
is  judgment,  that  all  the  terrihle  pietures  of  it  are  drawn 
with  which  we  are  familiar  That  day,  8ayB  Amoe,  is 
**  darkness,  and  not  light "  (v.  18).  According  to  Joel,  it  is 
a  **  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  cloud8  and 
of  thiek  darkness "  (ii.  2)  .  .  .  ''  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining  "  (ii  10). 
Isaiah  describes  it  as  a  day  of  terrors :  "  Men  shall  go  into 
the  holes  of  the  roeks  and  into  the  eaves  of  the  earth  for 
fear  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  they  shall  say  to  the  mountains, 
Oover  us;  and  to  the  hills,  Fall  on  us"  (iL  19).  "Behold, 
the  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  it  waste, 
and  turneth  it  uj)side  down,  and  emptieth  out  the  inhahit- 
ants  thereof  .  .  .  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunkard,  it  shall  shake  like  a  hooth  .  .  .  and  it  shall  fall, 
and  not  rise  again"  (Isa.  xxiv.  1-20).  "Behold,  the  day 
of  the  Lord  eometh,  eruel  both  with  wrath  and  fieree  anger, 
to  lay  the  earth  de8olate  .  .  .  therefore  I  will  shake  the 
heavens,  and  remove  the  earth  out  of  her  plaee,  in  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Isa.  xiii.  9,  13).  For  this 
wrath  shall  be  universal  and  indiscriminate :  **  I  will 
utterly  eonsume  all  things  from  off  the  earth,  saith  the 
Lord.  I  will  eonsume  man  and  heast ;  I  will  eonsume  the 
fowIs  of  the  heaven,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  .  .  .  and  I 
will  eut  off  man  from  off  the  earth,  saith  the  Lord.  Hold 
thy  peaee  at  the  presenee  of  the  Lord  God :  f or  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand"  (Zeph.  i.  2-7). 

(3)  From  this  eharaeter  of  the  day  as  a  manifestation 
of  God  we  may  under8tand  how  it  is  that  the  prophets 
eonneet  it  with  many  difrerent  things.     It  is  a  manifesta- 
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tion  of  God — of  GkKi  as  what  He  is  truly,  and  in  the 
whole  roiind  of  His  heing.  Henee  it  di8play8  His  whole 
eharaeter,  and  eees  His  whole  purpose  elTected.  Henee  it 
has  universal  hearings.  But  all  manifestations  of  Jehovah 
are  on  moral  lines.  God  wholly  revealed  is  only  in  per- 
feetion  that  which  He  is  partially  seen  to  he  every  day. 
Hifi  perfeet  work  is  but  the  eompletion  of  the  work  which 
He  ean  be  seen  at  any  time  engaged  in  performing.  The 
final  state  of  things  was  but  the  issue  of  operations  going 
on  alway&  The  prophets  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  time 
of  that  day,  but  they  are  in  no  ignoranee  of  the  prineiples 
of  it  And  the  feeling  that  these  prineiples,  retarded  by 
many  ohstaeles  in  their  operation  now,  cotmteracted  by 
the  opposing  wills  of  men,  and  by  their  insensibility  to 
Jehovah's  work  among  them,  may  at  any  moment  over- 
eome  the  ohstaeles  and  throw  off  the  hindrance8  that 
impeded  them,  and  run  out  into  perfeet  realisation,  was 
ever  present  with  them.  Thus,  when  they  observed  a 
quickening  of  the  eurrents  of  providence  in  any  direction, 
whether  of  judgment  or  salvation,  the  presentiment  filled 
their  mind8  that  it  was  the  heginning  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  Henee  Joel  attaehes  that  day  to  the  plague  of 
loeusts  and  drought ;  this  extraordinary  judgment  seemed 
to  him  the  first  warnings  of  the  universal  judgment 
Another  prophet  (Isa.  xiii.)  eonneets  the  day  with  the 
violent  upheavals  among  the  nations  that  accompanied 
the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  Medes : 
"  The  oraele  of  Babylon  .  .  .  the  noise  of  a  multitude  .  .  . 
a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  gathered 
together  .  .  .  they  eome  from  a  far  country,  even  the 
Lord,  and  the  weapons  of  His  indignation,  to  destroy  the 
whole  earth.  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand  "  (xiii.  1—6).  And  yet  again,  in  the  second  ehapter, 
the  prophet  eonneets  it  with  the  wickedness  and  pride  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  feeling  that  God'8  vengeanee  must  fall 
upon  it :  "  The  land  is  full  of  idols  .  .  .  the  lofty  looks  of 
man  shall  be  humbled  .  .  .  for  the  Lord  hath  a  day  upon 
every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty  "  (ii.  11—12).     And  other 
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prophets  eonneet  it  with  other  great  movements  in  the 
world,  iu  which  Jehovah*8  preseuee  wa8  eonspieuousl^ 
seen. 

These  prophets  movetl  mueh  amidst  presentimenta  It 
wa8  mainly  moral  neeessities  that  they  spoke  of.  They 
had  a  finer  8ensibility  than  othere  to  detect  the  eurrents 
of  things.  Their  hearts  were  fuU  of  eertain  issues,  and 
they  were  constantly  looking  for  them,  although  the  exact 
time  of  their  eoming  was  hid  from  them.  And  as  one 
in  the  darknes8  thinks  he  hears  the  approaeh  of  an  evil 
which  ho  dreads,  these  prophets,  when  the  80und  of 
Jehovah's  goings  wa8  more  di8tinctly  heard  than  usual, 
deemed  that  what  they  heard  wa8  the  warning  of  His 
eoming  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.  This  wa8  not  a 
mere  8ubjective  feeling.  For  His  final  appearanee  wa8 
closely  connected  with  these  manifestations  in  great  pro- 
vidences,  as  the  outermost  ring  in  the  pool  is  but  the 
widening  of  the  innermost.  For  there  moves  a  eurrent 
under  all  things,  hearing  them  on  its  hosom  towards  results 
affeeting  all.  Often  its  motion  is  impereeptihle.  But 
sometimes  it  reeeives  a  m^sterious  quickening,  and  men 
heeome  eouseious  whither  things  are  moving.  Every  wave 
that  runs  up  and  hreaks  upon  the  shore  is  the  preeursor 
of  the  fuU  tide ;  and  every  aet  of  judgment  or  of  salvation 
is  a  prenionition  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  To  say  that 
this  franie  of  things  shall  never  reaeh  a  goal,  is  to  put 
G()d  out  of  it  as  efiectually  as  to  8ay  that  it  never  hegan. 
But  it  shall  not  end  in  a  manner  vviiieh  eannot  be  guessed 
at.  It  shall  end  on  the  lines  on  which  it  is  at  present 
moving.  And  the  ear  that  is  wakened  by  Jehovah,  and 
8harpened  by  His  toueh,  may  detect  in  the  sounds  of  any 
signal  providence  the  final  issue  of  things,  as  8urely  as 
one  ean  hear  the  full  tempest  in  the  first  drop8  that  fall 
sharp  and  measured  upou  the  leaves  in  the  sultry  stillness 
of  the  air. 

A  distinction,  of  eourse,  nmst  be  dmwn  between  the 
faith  of  the  prophets  and  their  presentiments.  Their 
expectation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  wa8  a  belief|  an  assur- 
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anee,  as  mueli  as  our  own ;  but  the  feeling  they  had  ahout 
its  nearness  on  any  oeeasion  was  more  a  presentiment. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  realise  this  peeuliar 
feeling  which  the  prophets  had  of  the  neamess  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  really  so  difficult. 
The  prophets  wrote  and  spoke  usually  amidst  very  stirring 
seenes.  Great  events  were  passing  around  them.  It  is 
only,  speaking  generally,  amidst  eonvulsions  that  rend 
8ociety  deeply  that  they  eame  forward.  In  these  great 
events  ahout  them  they  felt  the  presenee  of  Jehovah.  He 
was  nearer  than  hefore.  The  noise  of  falling  empires,  the 
desolations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  revolutions  in  men's 
thoughts,  revealed  to  their  ear  His  footsteps ;  they  heard 
in  them  the  sound  of  His  goings.  6od  was  so  near  that 
His  full  presenee,  which  He  had  promise^,  appeared  im- 
minent.  Speedily  His  glory  would  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  would  see  it  together,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
had  8aid.  Thus  their  helief  in  the  neamess  of  the  Lord'8 
eoming  was  more  a  feeling  than  a  thought,  more  a  pre- 
sentiment  of  their  heart — a  religious  presentiment — than  a 
mere  intelleetual  ealeulation  of  tima  Still  the  feeling  wa8 
of  sueh  a  kind  that  we  eannot  imagine  them  thinking  His 
eoming  could  be  long  deferred. 

(4)  Another  thing  follows  from  the  last  two  partieulara 
Though  tho  *day  of  the  Lord,'  as  the  expression  implies, 
was  at  first  conceived  as  a  definite  and  hrief  period  of 
time,  heing  an  era  of  judgment  and  salvation,  it  many 
times  broadened  out  to  be  an  extended  perioA  Froni 
heing  a  day  it  heeame  an  epoeh.  This  aroae  from  the  faet 
that  under  the  terms  day  of  the  Lord,  that  day,  or  that  time, 
was  included  not  only  the  erisis  itself,  but  that  condition 
of  things  which  followed  upon  the  erisia  Frequent]y,  also, 
there  was  included  under  it  the  condition  of  things  that 
preceded  the  erisis.  Now  this  condition  of  things  that 
i8sued  in  tlie  day  of  the  Lord  was  frequently  one  of  some 
duration,  heing  sometimes  a  ealamitous  period  in  Israel's 
hi8tory,  and  sometimes  a  period  of  great  eommotion  among 
the  nations.     The  day  is  usually  considered  a  period  when 
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it  is  hrought  into  eonneetion  with  the  Messianie  age  or 
identified  with  it.  The  Messianie  age,  as  we  ohserve  it, 
for  exaiuple,  in  Isii.  ii.,  the  prophecy  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  or  in  Isa.  xi.,  the  prophecy  of  the  shoot  out 
of  the  stem  of  Jes8e,  is  a  period  entirely  homogeneous. 
There  are  no  oeeurrenees  within  it  It  is  the  perfeet 
a)ndition  of  Israel,  and  there  are  no  events  or  hreaks 
within  it.  It  has  eharaeteristios,  but  no  internal  develop- 
ment.  It  is  a  period  of  light,  and  peaee,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  eovers  the  eartL  But  it 
has  no  movemeni  "  It  shall  eome  to  pass  in  that  da7," 
8ays  Zechariah,  "  that  the  light  shall  not  be  elear  and  dark, 
but  it  shall  be  day  only  .  .  .  not  day  and  night  .  .  .  but 
it  shall  eome  to  pass  that  at  evening  it  shall  be  light " 
(xiv.  6).  Subsequent  revelation  has  hroken  up  the  eoming 
of  the  Messiah  into  a  eoming  and  a  eoming  again,  and 
intercalated  between  the  two  an  age  fuU  of  development8 
and  vast  ehangea  But  the  prophets  emhraee  all  in  one 
period,  over  which  there  hangs  a  Divine  light.  The 
eharaeteristies  they  assign  to  the  Messianie  age  are  those 
eharaeteristies  in  the  main  which  we  assign  to  the  age 
which  the  Second  Goming  shall  introduca  These  eharae- 
teristies  are  the  result  of  the  first  eoming  and  the  natural 
expansion  of  its  prineiples,  and  to  the  prophets  the  prin- 
eiples  and  their  realisation  all  seem  condensed  into  one 
point.  But  in  this  way,  as  was  said,  the  day  of  the 
Lord  widens  out  into  a  period,  homogeneous,  no  doubt, 
but  extensive. 

(5)  Again,  the  condition  in  which  the  day  of  the  Lord 
leaves  the  external  world  is  variously  representeA  For, 
as  the  prophets  were  not  intereste^  in  giving  mere  pre- 
dictions  of  extemal  events  or  conditions,  but  in  setting 
hefore  the  Ghureh  the  moral  developments  and  issues  of 
the  kingdom,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  hring  down 
these  issues  in  their  completed  form  upon  an  external 
condition  of  the  world  which  is  just  that  existing  in  their 
own  day.  There  is  a  perfeetion  and  realisation  of  moral 
prineiples ;  but  the  condition  of  the  world,  in  its  kingdoiuB 
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and  the  like,  remains  unehangetL  Thus  to  Mieah  the 
AssTrian  still  exists  in  the  Messianio  aga 

But,  ordinarily,  this  is  not  the  ease.  The  heathen 
monarohies  entirel^  disappear.  The  heathen  nations  are 
utterly  destroyed,  as  in  Joel;  or  they  are  absorbed  into 
Israel,  as  in  most  of  the  prophets.  "  In  that  day  shall 
Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria:  when 
the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  say,  Blessed  be  Egypt  My  people, 
and  Assyria  the  work  of  My  hands,  and  Israel  Mine 
inheritanee '*  (Tsa.  xix.  24,  25).  "Egypt  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion,  and  Edom  a  de8olate  wildemess  •  .  .  hut  Judah 
shall  dwell  for  ever"  (Joel  iiL  19,  20).  "The  house  of 
Jacob  shall  be  a  fire  .  .  .  and  the  house  of  Esau  for 
stuhhle;  and  they  shall  devour  them  .  .  .  they  of  the 
south  shall  possess  the  mount  of  Esau;  and  they  of  the 
plain  the  Fhilistines  .  .  .  and  Benjamin  shall  possess 
6ilead"  (Obad.  18,  19).  In  many  of  the  prophets  this 
conquest  of  the  world  by  Israel  is  through  the  reUgion  of 
IsraeL  Many  nations  shall  say,  "  Come,  and  let  us  go  up 
to  .  .  .  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  .  .  .  He  will  teaeh 
UB  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  steps  "  (Isa.  iL  3). 
The  issue  is  the  same  in  all,  but  it  is  realise^  in  many  dif- 
ferent  form& 

And,  finally,  in  many  of  the  prophets  what  is  dec1ared 
is  not  only  a  great  ehauge  upon  the  condition  of  the  earth, 
but  an  ahsolute  transformation.  An  order  of  things  wholly 
new  is  introduced  upon  the  world.  It  is  not  quite  eertain 
what  that  prophet  quoted  both  by  Isaiah  and  Mieah  means 
when  he  says  ''  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  exalted  ahove  the  hills"  (Isa.  ii  2;  Mie.  iv.  1); 
whether  he  speaks  of  real  physical  ehanges  on  the  faee  of 
the  world,  or  uses  only  a  figure  to  express  religious  pro- 
minenee.  But  it  is  eertain  that  the  prophet  Zechariah 
eontemplates  phy8ical  ehanges  when  he  sa^s:  "The  land 
shall  be  turnoel  into  a  plain  froni  Geba  to  Riniraon  south 
of  Jerusaleni :  and  it  sliall  be  lifted  up,"  i.e,  elevatetl,  "  and 
inhahiteil  in  her  ]>lace,  froni  Benjaniin'8  gute  unto  the 
plaee  of  the  first  gate";  and  so  on  (Zech.  xiv.  10).     Bat 
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the  trausformation  of  the  earth  assumes  larger  proportions 
in  mauy  of  the  prophets,  and  heeomes  a  oomplete  trans- 
formation  of  all  thiugs.  Thero  is  not  so  mueh  a  trans- 
formation  as  a  transfiguration :  "  BehoId,  I  ereate  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Isa.  lxv.  1 7  ; 
ef.  iv.  2,  xi.  6-16,  eta). 

As  the  prophets  are  mainly  interested  in  the  moral 
de8tiny  of  Israel,  there  are  two  eharaeteristies  which  are 
always  announced  as  present  in  that  great  day : 

a.  Israel  is  truly  the  people  of  God.  The  people 
shall  be  all  righteous.  Jehovah  dwells  in  Zion.  He  is 
IsraeVs  glory,  and  she  needs  no  more  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  He  makes  a  new  eovenant  with  Israel,  and 
writes  His  law  upon  her  heart.  Sorrow  and  sighing  flee 
away.  The  Lord  rejoices  over  Israel  as  the  bridegroom 
over  the  bride.  Jerusalem  shall  be  holy ;  the  uneireum- 
cised  and  the  unelean  shall  pass  through  her  no  mora 

b.  Israel  in  that  day  shall  be  fully  restored.  Ephraim 
shall  not  envy  Judah,  nor  Judah  envy  Ephraim.  Jehovah 
will  lift  up  a  signal  to  the  nations,  and  they  will  hring 
Israel's  childreu  from  afar,  and  plant  them  in  their  own 
land.  The  former  kingdom  shall  retum,  and  all  the 
nations  on  which  Jehovah's  name  is  named  shall  be  again 
subject  to  Israel,  in  a  new  manner.  But  we  shall  have 
oeeasion  to  speak  of  this  again  when  considermg  the 
Kestoration  of  Israel  in  itself. 

4.   The  Day  of  the  Lord  in  DeiUcro-Isaiah, 

So  nmeh  importanee  helongs  to  the  Second  Isaiah  in 
this  eonneetion,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  more 
particularly  to  the  eoneeptions  of  Eeāemption  and  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  which  api^ear  in  that  gi-eat  seetion  of  prophecy. 
Something  has  beeu  8aid  of  the  dai/  of  the  Lord  as  the  idea 
is  repre8euted  in  most  of  the  prophets.  The  prophet  whom 
we  shall  now  8i)ecially  eonsi^er  doef?  not,  I  think,  use  thia 
expnj88ion,  but  the  ielea  i«  pi-esent  to  him  when  he  8ays : 
"  The  Lord  (jiod  eouieth  in  might,  His  arm  ruling  for  Him. 
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Behold,  His  reward  is  with  Him,  and  His  reeompense  hefore 
Him  (xL  1 0).  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together  "  (xL  5).  And  the  issue 
of  tlehovah's  eoming  shall  be  that  He  will  **  feed  His  floek 
for  ever,  like  a  8hepherd."  And  in  another  passage  (xlii. 
13—17):  "The  Lord  shall  go  forth  as  a  mighty  man ; 
He  shall  stir  up  ardour  as  a  man  of  war.  ...  I  have  too 
long  hoUlen  my  peaee,  now  will  I  cry  out  like  a  travailing 
woman.  I  wi]l  make  waste  mountains  and  hills  .  .  .  and 
I  will  lead  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not  .  .  . 
they  shall  be  turned  back  and  ashamed  that  trust  in  graven 
images."     See  also  the  splendid  passage  in  lix.  16,  ete. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  it  was  Jehovah  who  wa8  the 
Saviour  of  His  people,  and  that  this  salvation  consisted 
in  His  eoming  to  them  in  His  fulness;  for  then  wa8 
fulfilled  the  idea  of  the  eovenant,  that  He  8hould  be 
their  God  and  they  His  people.  It  is  remarked  by  Franz 
Delitz8ch  that  it  is  always  Jehovah  in  the  01d  Testament, 
and  not  the  Messiah,  that  is  the  Saviour  of  the  people.  The 
remark  is  true ;  and  it  is  a  truth  profoundly  important 
when  we  consider  it  in  eonneetion  with  Messianie  state- 
ments  in  the  01d  Testament.  We  find  that,  though 
Jehovah  alone  is  Saviour  of  His  people,  and  though  the 
salvation  is  often  represente^  as  realised  in  His  eoming  in 
person  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  this  is  not  always  the  ease. 
Sometimes  He  eomes  not,  so  to  speak,  in  person  or 
independently,  but  in  a  presenee  manifested  in  the 
Messianie  King;  and  in  sueh  eases  there  is  no  additional 
presenee  of  Himself  in  person.  This  elevates  His  presenee 
in  the  Messiah,  and  the  Messiah  in  whom  He  is  present,  to 
a  very  lofty  signifieanee.  It  may  be  doubtful,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  if  the  01d  Testament  went  so  far  as  to 
identify  the  Messiah  with  Jehovah,  or  to  represent  the 
Messiah  as  Divine.  It  went  the  length  of  saying,  however, 
that  Jehovah  would  be  present  in  His  fulness  in  the 
Messiah,  so  that  the  Messiah  might  fitly  be  named  *  God 
with  us,'  and  *  Mij:5hty  (UkV  It  is  thus  just  t!ie  very  iilea 
that  Tehovah  alone    is   the    Savioui*  of   Hia   peoyle   that 
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makes  this  representation,  viz.,  that  He  saves  them  iu  His 
presenoe  in  the  Messiah,  so  remarkahle,  anel  elevates  the 
Messianie  eoneeption  to  so  high  a  leveL  It  wa8  not  a 
difficult  step  to  take,  to  infer  that  the  Messiah  wa8  Himself 
God,  and  that  heeause  He  wa8  God  He  was  Saviour ;  and 
then  to  apply  even  those  passages  which  speak  of  Jehovah'8 
eoming  in  person  to  His  eoming  in  the  Messiah. 

We  have  seen  also  that  eaeh  of  the  prophets  represents 
the  day  of  the  Lord  as  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  God  and  of  the  world  in  his  own  day,  and  there- 
fore  as  near.  Isaiah,  for  instanee,  in  his  first  discour8e 
(ehaps.  iL— iv.)  represents  the  day  of  the  Lord  as  a  moral 
necessity,  to  humhle  the  pride  and  to  ehastise  the  sin  of 
men  of  his  day.  Again,  in  ehap.  xiiL  it  is  repreeente^  as 
following  the  eonvulsions  of  the  nations  which  were  to 
issue  in  the  downfall  of  Babylon.  The  ehapters  we  are  now 
considering  represent  it  in  the  same  way  as  following  on  the 
eonfliet  of  Cyru8  with  the  idolatrous  kingdonL  Probably 
it  is  not  too  mueh  to  say  that  all  students  of  propheo^ 
now  acknowledge  that  this  peeuliar  mode  of  representation 
eharaeterises  the  prophets.  It  wa8  not  so,  however,  with 
seholars  of  older  date,  sueh  as  Hengstenherg.  That  re- 
doubtable  Eerlin  theologian  expre88ed  the  opinion  that 
the  prophets  and  psalmists  would  have  made  themselves 
ridiculou8  by  eherishing  sueh  a  notion.  In  reply  to  this, 
Kurtz,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  the  "Theology  of  the 
Psalms,"  remarked :  "  It  is  onee  for  all  the  ease  that  not 
only  the  subjective  hopes  of  the  pious  in  Israel  at  all  times 
eoneeive  the  time  of  the  Messianie  fulfilment  as  near,  but 
the  objective  propheeies  of  the  prophets  of  the  01d  Oovenant 
80  represent  it " ;  and  he  add8,  "  and  so  it  is  in  the  New 
Testament ;  for  the  apostles  represent  the  advent  of  the 
Lord  as  near,  even  immediately  near." 

Perhaps  these  two  remarks  require  still  to  be  made  on 
the  term  Day  of  the  Lord.  One  ia,  that  of  eourse  there  is 
no  sueh  thing  iis  a  day  of  the  L(>rd,  it  is  always  the  one 
day  of  which  the  prophets  sf)eak.  It  is  a  great  religious 
eoneeption,  in    the    mind8  of    the   prophets,  of  imknown 
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antiqidt7;  for  even  Amos  refers  to  the  eonoeption  as 
having  ab:eady  been  corrupted.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is 
the  day  when  the  Lord  Himself  eomes,  manifesting  Himself 
in  His  falnesa  It  is  never  identified  with  plagues  or  eon- 
vulsions ;  these  are  but  the  tokens  of  its  neamess,  or,  at 
most,  aeeompaniments  of  it.  ''The  sun  shall  be  tmne^ 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,"  says  Joel,  "  hefore 
the  great  and  terrihle  day  of  the  Lord  oome"  (iL  31). 
The  8econd  remark  is  this, — although  to  the  prophets, 
amidst  the  great  events  taking  plaee  around  them,  in  which 
they  8aw  the  presenee  of  Jehovah,  the  day  seemed  uear ;  yet 
this  wa8  not  a  judgment  of  the  inind  so  mueh  as  a  surmise 
of  the  heart ;  it  was  not  an  intelleotual  ealeulation,  it  wa8 
rather  that  they  threw  their  faith  and  their  hope  of  the 
eoming  of  Jehovah  in  His  redemptive  f ulness  into  the  events, 
and  His  eoming  seemed  imminent.  I  make  sueh  suggestions 
in  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
phets.  I  am  doubtful  if  they  will  quite  satisf^  others,  for 
.they  do  not  quite  satisfy  myself.  But  however  we  explain 
the  peculiarity,  its  existence  eannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is 
of  great  importanee  in  interpretation. 

Another  thing  which  appeeurs  with  regard  to  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is,  that,  being  perfeet  redemption,  a  condition 
of  full  reUgious  fellowship  with  the  Jehovah,  it  wa8  this 
religious  side  that  was  present  to  the  prophets  chiefly ;  and, 
having  a  presentiineiit  of  its  neamess,  they  often  bring  the 
perfeet  kingdom  into  a  condition  of  the  world  sueh  as  they 
saw  in  their  own  tiine.  Of  eourse  it  need  not  be  Kaid 
that  sueh  an  idea  as  that  which  we  eall '  heaven,'  an  abo<le 
of  the  saints  in  a  tran8cendent  sphere  different  from  the 
earth,  is  not  yet  an  idea  of  the  01d  Testament  revelation. 
The  perfeet  condition  of  the  Ohureh  was  not  to  be  realise^ 
by  translating  it  into  heaven,  to  be  with  (xod  theie,  but 
by  Jehovah  eoming  dowu  to  be  with  men  here,  when  the 
tahemaele  of  God  was  with  men.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  prophets  eoueeive  the  earth  as  renewed  so  as  to  be  a 
fit  abode  for  God's  perfeet  people :  and  sometimee  a  new 
heaveu  aud  a  new  earth  are  prophesicd  ol 
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One  other  point  ma^  be  referred  ta  The  da7  of 
the  Lord,  or  His  ooming  in  His  fulness  as  Bedeemer, 
was  to  hring  perfeet  redemption  to  His  people.  Bat  the 
que8tion  arises,  what  did  the  prophets  under8tand  hj 
reāemptian,  and  who  were  His  people  ?  We  must  alway8 
rememher  the  condition  of  the  world  in  the  prophets'  day8, 
heeause  redemption  wa8  conceived  as  eoming  to  the  Church 
and  world  that  then  exi8ted.  Now  the  people  of  Grod  in 
the  prophets'  day8  wa8  Israel,  and  no  other.  And  redemp- 
tion  in  that  da7,  while  the  essenee  of  it  wa8  the  same  as 
redemption  to  us,  namely,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  perfeet  fellow8hip  of  God  eonseguent  on  this,  wa8  not 
yet  conceived  as  eonsisting  exclusively  in  these  spiritual 
hlessings ;  heeause  the  Church  of  Grod  wa8  a  people,  and 
a  loeal  dwelling  and  land  was  necessary  to  it.  And,  further, 
the  mind8  of  men  in  those  days  were  not  able  to  realise 
to  theniselves  that  they  possessed  the  favour  of  Grod,  and 
had  His  fellowship  and  were  His  people,  imless  they  had 
also  extemal  prosperity.  It  wa8  not  the  extemal  hlessings 
themselves  that  they  coveted ;  but  these  extemal  hlessings, 
possession  of  Oanaan  and  the  like,  were  a  kind  of  saera- 
mental  sign  to  them.  They  were  seals  of  God'8  forgiveness 
and  His  favour.  Henee  in  this  prophet  the  righteousness 
of  the  people  is  put  in  parallelism  with  their  salvatioii, 
This  righteousness  was  imputed  to  them  or  be8towed  on 
them  by  Jehovah,  but  they  were  able  to  realise  it  only 
when  it  was  manifested  extemally  in  their  restoration  and 
outward  well-being. 

Now,  keeping  these  few  points  hefore  our  minds,  we 
are  able  to  plaee  oui-selves  in  the  eireumstanees  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  under8tand  his  eonstrnetion  or  eoneeption 
of  Reāemption^  and  how  it  wa8  to  be  effeeteA 

Throwing  ourselves  iiito  the  world  of  the  prophet, 
we  pereeive  easil^  the  phenoniena  and  forees  which  made 
up  that  world.  These  were  JeFiovah,  God  alone,  and  the 
false  god8 ;  the  people  of  G()d,  in  bondage  to  that  mighty 
world-enipire  of  Ribyloii,  wliicli  was  but  an  ineariiation  of 
its  own  idolatry ;  the  irresi8tiblc  eareer  of  Cyru8,  raised  up 
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and  directed  hj  Jehovah,  aDd  the  prostration  of  the  idol- 
wor8hipping  nations  hefore  him.  The  prophet  did  not  look 
on  these  things  as  other  men  did.  His  eye  8aw  in  them 
what  he  hrought  with  him  to  the  ohservation  of  them. 
He  animated  them  with  his  own  religioiis  faiths  and  hopes. 
The  extemal  eonfliot  heeame  to  him  a  eonfliot  of  prineiples, 
and  out  of  the  eonfliet  the  etemal  tmth  rose  vietorious ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  was  ushered  in, — the  kingdom  of 
Him  beside8  whom  there  was  no  6od,  no  Saviour. 

To  many  an  eye  the  world  might  have  seemed  only 
eonfusion,  and  it  did  fiU  man^  of  the  prophet's  eontempor- 
aries  with  despair.  The^  shared  in  the  alarm  of  the  other 
nations  at  the  advance  of  C7ru8,  fearing  he  might  but 
forge  heavier  ehains  for  them  than  those  that  now  bound 
them.  But  the^  were  comforted  against  this  fear :  '*  But 
thou,  Israel,  my  servant,  fear  not :  for  I  am  with  thee ;  I  hold 
thee  by  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousness  "  (xli.  8-10). 
They  were  faint-hearted :  "  Why,  when  I  am  eome,  is  there 
no  man  ? "  (1.  2).  They  were  eaptious,  and  eritieiseri  the 
ways  of  Jehovah  in  delivering  them :  "  Woe  to  him  that 
striveth  with  his  Maker !  "  (xlv.  9).  But  though  to  niany 
mind8  in  Israel  all  things  might  appear  in  eonfusiou,  they 
could  not  appear  so  to  a  prophet  of  the  LorA  It  wa8  a 
great  Divine  draraa  that  wa8  heing  pliiyed,  complicated  and 
extended,  and  only  a  prophet  could  foresee  how  it  would 
develop  itself.  He  could  foresee,  heeause  to  his  mind  the 
prineipal,  or  rather  the  only  aetor  wa8  Jehovah  Himself ; 
and  he  knew  beforehand  what  He  wa8  and  what  His 
purposes  were :  "  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  8aved,  all  tho 
end8  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else  " 
(xlv.  22).  The  thought  of  Jehovah,  like  the  morning  light 
hreaking  into  the  ^arkness,  tums  to  the  prophet's  view 
the  eonfusion  into  order.  Under  his  eye  there  starts  and 
proceed8,  step  by  step,  the  evolution  which  ushers  in  the 
kingdom.  This  evolution  has  two  8idc8,  an  outer  and  an 
inner;  but  the  power  moviug  and  operating  in  both  is 
Jehovah. 

The   outward   evolution   is  the   eareoe   aAd  h(^\^  ^l 
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Oyni&  This  Ottus,  who  wa8  8preadmg  oonstemation  among 
the  heathen,  treading  down  kings,  and  exciting  terror  even 
in  the  hreasts  of  the  eaptives,  was  the  '  anointed '  of 
Jehovah,  whom  He  had  raised  up,  and  who  wa8  eome, 
obedient  to  His  bidding ;  and  His  raising  him  up  wa8  not 
a  mere  displa7  of  power,  but  a  great  operation  within  tbe 
sphere  of  redemption :  **  I  have  raised  him  up  in  righteous- 
ness :  he  shall  build  my  city,  and  let  go  my  eaptivee  "  (xlv. 
13).  Other  prophets  had  spoken  of  heathen  conqueror8  as 
Jehovah's  instrumeuts.  The  Assyrian  was  the  '  rod  of  His 
anger'  (x.  5)  to  ehastise  His  people  in  early  timee;  and 
later,  in  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  speaks  of  **My  servant 
Nebuchadnezzar  "  (xliii.  1 0). 

But  in  two  partieulars  this  prophet  goes  beyond  others : 
first,  iu  the  great  seope  of  the  task  which  he  assigns  to 
0yru8,  which  is  to  erush  the  heathen  world-power,  and 
thereby  aholish  idolatry  ;  and  to  set  the  Lord's  eaptives  free 
and  build  His  temple,  that  the  law  might  go  forth  from 
Zion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem;  and, 
second,  in  the  intimacy  with  Jehovah  Himself  into  which 
he  hrings  the  Persian  hero.  Cyrus  is  no  mere  instrument, 
as  the  A8syrian  was,  to  be  flung  away  or  hroken  in  pieees 
like  a  rod  when  God*s  purpose  wa8  8erved  with  it  0yru8 
is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  whose  right  hand  Jehovah 
hold8  (xlv.  1),  whom  He  even  'loveth'  (xlviiL  14),  whom 
He  called  by  name  when  he  did  not  know  Him,  and  who 
shall  even  eall  on  His  name  (xli.  25);  and  whom  He  has 
raise^  up  with  the  wide8t  purp^se,  even  that  men  may 
know  from  the  rising  of  tho  sun  au(l  from  the  we8t  that 
there  is  "  none  be8ide  Me "  (xlv.  6).  These  passages 
suggest  one  of  the  most  interesting  question8  that  these 
propheeies  raise,  the  question,  what  thoughts  the  prophet 
ha(l  of  the  religion  of  Cyrus,  and  whether  he  entertained 
the  hope  that  the  king  might  bo  won  over  to  the  religion 
of  Jehovah.  No  thought  wa8  too  lofty  or  too  wide  for 
the  prophet  in  the  pission  of  enthusiasni  which  the  vision 
of  a  restore^  nation  and  a  regcnerated  world  raised  within 
hiuL     And,  obviou8ly,  if  sueh  a  thought  occui'red  to  him. 
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it  woQld  faeilitate  to  hie  inind  the  sohition  of  the  prohlem 
that  attracted  his  thoughts,  namely,  how  bhe  nations  could 
be  gained  over  to  the  true  faith  and  heeome  the  kingdom8 
of  the  LonL 

In  this  wa7  what  might  be  called  the  extemal  frame 
of  the  prophet's  eoneeption  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  wa8  set  up, — the  idolatrou8  empire  wa8  laid  low,  the 
idols  demon8trated  to  be  vanity  (xlL  29),  those  that  8eryed 
giaven  images  were  tumed  back  and  put  to  shame  (^lii 
17) ;  and,  on  the  other  8ide,  the  ran8omed  of  the  Lord  were 
re8tored  to  Zion  with  everlasting  jo7  apon  their  head8 
(IL  11),  and  Israel  8aved  with  an  everlasting  salvation 
(xlv.  17).  Sueh  language,  however,  is  proof  enough  how 
ill  8uited  8uch  a  phrase  as  '  extemal  f rame '  is  to  expres8 
the  prophet's  eonoeption.  The  work  of  Cyru8  wa8,  in 
tmth,  the  work  of  Jehovah.  Its  whole  meaning  to  the 
prophet  la7  in  its  heing  a  religious  work, — a  great  8tride 
taken  hj  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  towards  its  full  vietor^ 
over  all  that  wa8  evil  and  false.  Nothing  could  demon- 
strate  how  entirel^  all  the  prophet's  interests  are  religious 
80  mueh  as  his  eagemess  to  hring  Cyms,  the  great  agent 
in  Jehovah'8  work,  himself  into  tme  and  personal  relations 
with  the  Bedeemer  of  Israel,  and  6od  over  all. 

But  there  is  also  a  proeess  of  intemal  evolution 
needful  to  realise  the  perfeet  kingdom  of  the  LonL 
The  prophet's  idea  is  eomplete ;  he  has  comprehended 
the  proUem  in  all  its  detail8.  The  work  of  Cyru8  in  the 
world  only  overthrows  the  idol-serving  empire,  and  etemally 
di8credits  the  idol8  and  the  idolater8.  The  nations  are 
not  thereby  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  God, 
and  right  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  to 
hring  forth  right  to  the  nations,  and  the  eountries  shall 
wait  on  his  instmetion.  Not'  to  raise  the  que8tion  of  the 
Servant  here,  whether  he  be  Israel  or  another,  when  the 
prophet  8ay8  in  xlii.  6  and  xlix.  6  that  the  Servant  shall 
be  ''the  light  of  the  Gentiles,**  and  in  ehap.  lx.  8ay8  of 
Zion  glorified, ''  Arise,  shine  .  .  .  the  G^tilee  shall  eome 
to  thy  light/'  it  appears  manif est  at  least  that  his  idea  ia 
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that  the  Servant  shall  reaeh  the  Gentiles  onl^  throngh 
Israel  re8tored.  An^  missionar^  enterprises  of  individtials, 
however  exalted,  could  scarcely  oeeur  to  the  prophet.  like 
all  prophets  of  the  01d  Testament,  he  operates  with  nations 
and  people&  And  if  the  nations  are  to  reeeive  light 
through  Israel,  it  will  be  through  Israel  again  a  people 
hefore  the  world's  eyes ;  just  as  the  Lord  goes  forth  from 
Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  JerusalenL  And  this 
elearl^  enough  8hows  what  the  prophet  means  by  the 
Restoration,  It  is  no  retum  of  a  few  or  many  exiles  from 
Babylon;  it  is  the  reeonstruetion  of  the  people  in  its 
former  integrity. 

Delitzsch  (with  whom  Cheyne  agrees)  maintains  that 
the  eovenant  which  the  Servant  makes  or  is,  is  made  with 
the  true  spiritual  IsraeL  Of  eourse,  it  is  a  truism  that  the 
eovenant  eannot  be  made  with  those  who  will  have  none 
of  it, — ''  There  is  no  peaee,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked  " 
(xlviiL  22).  But  the  language  which  the  prophet  uses 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Servant  as  a  ''eovenant  of  the 
people/'  whose  mission  is  to  set  up  the  trihes  of  Jacob  and 
restore  the  preserved  of  Israel,  and  when  the  Lord  say8 : 
**  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up :  bring  My  sons  from  afar ; 
even  every  one  that  is  called  by  My  name "  (i«.  helongs 
to  the  people  of  Jehovah)  (xliiL  6),  8ufficiently  indicate8 
the  extent  of  the  prophet's  hopes.  And,  speaking  expre88ly 
of  the  new  eovenant,  the  Lord  says :  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  eome  ye  to  the  water&  Ineline  your  ear,  and  I 
will  make  an  everlasting  eovenant  with  you  .  .  .  let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts :  and  let  him  retum  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
be  graeious  "  (Iv.  1—7).  This  language  8how8  the  extent  of 
the  eovenant,  and  that  the  prophet's  hopes  wei*e  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul:  ''And  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved"  (Rom.  xl  26).  But  this  restoration  of  the 
people  could  not  take  plaee  apart  from  the  trae  condi- 
tious  of  it :  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  ,  .  . 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  be  graeious." 
To  the  prophet's  mind,  Israel's  exile  and  afflietions  were 
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due  to  its  sm,  and  its  restoration  must  be  preceded 
b7  its  repentanee  and  forgiveness.  This  forgiveness  it 
mediated  through  the  sufferings  of  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord.  But  it  is  he  also  who  kindles  within  Israel 
the  glow  of  a  new  faith  in  Jehovah,  which  seeures  their 
spiritual  unity,  and  thus  leads  to  their  restoration.  But 
here  again,  if  we  would  ohserve  the  prophet's  thoughts,  we 
shall  find  that  he  attrihutes  all  to  Jehovah.  He  cfidled  the 
Servant  in  righteousness,  aud  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
will  keep  him,  and  niake  him  a  eovenant  of  the  people,  a 
light  of  the  Gentiles  (xlii.  6) :  **  Behold  my  servant,  whom 
I  keep  hold  of ;  I  will  put  My  spirit  uix)n  him"  (xlii.  1). 
"  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me ;  therefore  have  I  set  my 
faee  like  a  tlint,  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashame^.  He 
is  near  that  justifieth  me ;  who  will  contend  with  me  ? " 
(L  7,  8). 

Deferring  referenee  to  the  Servant's  atoning  sufferings 
for  the  present,  I  may  notiee  three  passages  which  describe 
the  Servant's  operation  and  methods.  The  first  is  in 
ehapter  xlix.,  which  8hows  that  the  Servant  also  operates 
in  the  direction  of  restoring  Israel ;  it  is  not,  however,  in  an 
extemal  way,  like  Cyrus,  but  by  awakening  a  new  faith 
and  a  new  spirit  in  the  scattered  exile&  For  this  is  even 
more  nece8sary  than  the  extemal  interposition  in  their 
hehalf  of  Girrua  Jehovah  thus  speaks  to  the  Servant :  "  I 
will  preserve  thee,  and  make  thee  a  eovenant  of  the  people, 
to  raise  up  the  land,  and  make  them  inherit  the  desolate 
heritages ;  to  say  to  them  that  are  bound,  Go  forth ;  to 
them  that  are  in  darkness,  Show  yourselvea  They  shall 
feed  by  the  ways ;  they  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst,  neither 
shall  the  sun  smite  them.  I  will  make  all  my  mountains 
a  way.  Lo,  these  shall  eome  from  far :  and  these  from  the 
north  and  from  the  west;  and  these  from  the  land  of 
Sinim  "  (xlix.  8-12).  Two  things,  8urely,  are  made  evident 
by  8uch  a  passage:  first,  that  the  Servant  is  a  eontem- 
porary  of  the  Exile  and  that  the  land  is  de8olate,  seeing  he 
helps  to  its  repopulation ;  and,  8econd,  that  the  imperative 
condition  of  the  people's  restoration  is  their  repentanee  and 
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new  faith,  which  the  Servaiit  i)roduce8  in  their  minels :  "  I 
will  make  thee  a  eovenant  of  the  people,  in  order  to  raise 
up  the  land ;  to  make  them  inherit  the  de8olate  heritages." 

The  Becond  passage,  showing  the  general  method  of  the 
Servant's  operation,  is  the  one  previousl^  quoted  in  ehap.  L : 
"  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  ^iseiples, 
that  I  may  know  how  to  eomfort  with  word8  him  that  is 
weary:  He  wakeneth  nune  ear  moming  by  moming  to 
hear  as  the  ^iseiples.  He  opened  mine  ear,  and  I  wa8  not 
rehellious.  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters :  I  hid  not  m^ 
faee  from  shame  and  spitting.  For  I  knew  that  I  shall 
not  be  a8hamed.  .  .  .  He  is  near  that  ju8tifieth  me " 
(L  4—8).  Here  the  Servant  sets  forth  these  three  things : 
(a)  his  eonseiousness  of  having  the  true  word  of  the  Lonl, 
and  his  aeeeptanee  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  him  as 
having  it ;  (b)  the  inevitahle  sufPerings  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord, — ^he  who  is  Servant  of  the  Lord  will  suifer;  and 
(e)  his  invineihle  faith,  founded  on  Jehovah's  help;  and 
the  assuranee  that  through  Jehovah  he  shall  yet  8ucceed. 
To  this  passage  should  perhaps  be  added  the  heautifol  one 
in  ehap.  bci.  1 :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  ma  He 
hath  anointed  me  to  preaeh  glad  tiding8  to  the  meek,** 
ete 

The  third  passage  I  shall  eite  is  in  ehapter  x]iL  1  K, 
describing  the  Servant's  hearing  and  method  with  the 
Gentiles:  "Behold  My  Servant  I  will  put  My  spirit 
upon  him :  he  shall  hring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles. 
He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry.  The  bruised  reed  he  shall 
not  hreak :  he  will  hring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  on  his  instruetion."  The  only 
instrument  which  the  Servant  employs  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  This  word  is  powerful,  heeause  it  is  not  a  mere 
dead  letter ;  the  Lord  Himself  is  in  it :  "  For  as  the  rain 
eometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not 
thither,  but  eauseth  the  earth  to  hring  forth  seed  to  tbe 
80wer,  and  bread  to  the  eater ;  so  shall  My  word  be :  it  shall 
not  return  to  me  void,  hut  shall  aeeomplish  that  which  I 
j>leasa     For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with 
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peaee"  (Iv.  10,  11 ;  eomp.  li.  16).  The  Servant  doe8  not 
80  mueh  wield  the  word  of  God,  he  is  rather  an  impersona- 
tion  of  it :  **  He  made  my  mouth  a  sharp  sword  .  .  .  He 
made  me  a  poIished  shaft,  and  8aid  unto  me,  Thou  art  My 
Servant "  (xlix.  2).  The  Servant  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
ineamate  in  the  8eed  of  AhrahanL 

But  thus  the  prophet's  eonstruotion  is  eomplete.  Je- 
hovah,  Grod  of  Israel,  is  God  alone.  6eing  so,  the  nations 
are  related  to  Him  no  less  than  IsraeL  As  the  one  true 
God,  He  muat  reveal  Himself  to  all  men,  and  de8troy  their 
confidence  in  that  which  is  no  God,  no  Saviour :  "  My  glory 
will  I  not  give  to  another  "  (xliL  8).  To  Him  every  knee 
shall  bow.  Yet  though  God  over  all,  He  stan^s  in  a 
8j)ecial  relation  to  IsraeL  This  relation  is  now  ahout  to 
be  manifested  through  His  Servant.  He  will  turn  the 
hearts  of  His  people  to  Himself,  and,  gathering  them  from 
all  lands,  will  appear  in  His  glory  among  them.  And 
through  them,  thus  restore^,  His  relation  to  all  mankind 
will  also  be  manifested :  His  Servant  will  hring  forth  right 
to  the  Gentiles,  the  nations  will  walk  in  Zion's  light,  and 
kings  eome  to  the  hrightness  of  her  rising. 

Mueh  more  might  be  8aid  of  this  prophet's  eoneeption 
of  the  people  Israel  or  Jacob. 

5.  Reāemptive  Rigkteovmtss  in  ōeuterO'Tsaiah. 

But,  passing  that  by,  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  to  his 
peeuliar  use  of  the  word  righteousness  as  a  redemptive 
term.  There  are  three  terms:  (1)  the  verh  F^^;  (2)  the 
adjective  V^ ;  and  (3)  the  two  nouns  Piv  and  n^v.  The 
word  *  righteous '  is  used  in  two  way8 :  first,  in  a  juridical 
or  forensie  sense ;  and,  second,  in  an  ethieal  sensa  The 
verh  is  almost  exclu8ively  U8ed  in  the  forensie  sense,  to  he 
in  the  right,  with  the  idea  of  a  eourt  or  jndge  in  the  back- 
ground ;  or  to  be  founā  in  the  right, — as  our  Version  goes, 
to  hejusti/ied.  Naturally,  to  be/cmn^  in  the  right  is  very 
near  to  be  pronouneeā  in  the  right.  Henee  Hiph.  to  Jind 
in  the  right,  pronounee  in  the  right,  or  justi/y.     Of  eourse. 
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there  maj  be  a  miil(itade  of  situatioiis»  some  important 
anel  othera  less  90,  in  which  one  may  be  fooiKl  in  the  rigfat 
or  jiistified ;  bat  the  woTd  has  the  aame  amae  ereiT^here, 
moā  generall/  it  ia  ii8ed  in  the  aenae  of  heing  ri^t  hefore 
Crod.  The  adjectxTe  is  chiefly  o8ed  in  the  ethieal  aenae. 
It  ia  the  two  nonna,  ho^ever,  which  are  naed  8(Mnewhat 
peeoliarl j  in  theae  prophecie& 

The  word  *  rigfateouaneas '  ia  n8ed  hoth  of  Jeho?ah  and 
of  the  people. 

Kist,  in  relation  to  Jehovah.  The  word  ia  n8ed  in 
leferenee  to  all  Hia  redemptive  operationa.  Theae  are 
dooe  'in  lighteonaneaa,'  pm;  thej  are  npat,  'righteona- 
neaa.'  For  inatanee,  "  Who  raised  np  him  from  the  eaat, 
whom'y  ealleth  to  folIow  it  ?  "  (xlL  2).  *"  I  have  called  him 
(Cjnia)  in  righteousneas :  he  ahall  rebaild  Mj  citj,  and  let 
gp  Mj  eaptivea"  (xlv.  13).  And  of  the  people:  '*Bat 
thoa  larael,  Mj  aervant,  fear  not  ...  I  keep  hold  of  tiiee 
with  the  right  hand  of  Mj  righteoasneaa  .  .  .  all  thej 
that  are  ineense^  against  thee  shall  be  oonf oanded  "  (xlL 
10,  11).  And  again  of  the  Servant:  ''I  call6d  thee  in 
righteoasneas,  and  took  hold  of  thj  hand,  and  will  keep 
thee,  and  make  thee  a  light  of  the  (rentilea"  (zliL  6). 
And  frequentlj  Jehovah'8  righteousness  is  pat  in  parallelism 
with  His  salvation :  "  Mj  righteousness  is  near ;  Mj  salva- 
tion  is  gone  forth"  (IL  5).  ''Mj  righteousneas  shall  be 
for  ever,  and  Mj  salvation  to  all  generations "  (IL  8). 
And,  again,  the  people  are  represented  as  asking  of  Jehovah 
*ordinances  of  righteousness,'  %,€.  ieeās  of  salvation  on 
their  hehalf  (IviiL  2) ;  and  Jehovah's  rigTUeousness  sustains 
him,  and  His  arm  hrings  salvation  unto  him  (lix.  16). 

Now,  of  eourse,  we  must  not  identif  j  righteousness  with 
aalvation.  Salvation  is  something  objective ;  it  is  a  eon- 
dition  in  whlch  the  Lord  puts  the  people,  includiug  restora- 
tion  and,  what  precedes  that,  forgiveness  of  sins.  When 
righteousness  is  put  in  parallelism  with  salvation,  that 
word  also  has  a  eertain  objective  sense,  meaning  deed8  or 
oi^erations  which  are  illustrations  or  embodiment8  ot  Je- 
hovah'8  righteousness,  or  a  condition  of  the  people  hroughfe 
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ahout  b7  Jehovah  operatmg  in  righteousne8&  In  other 
word8,  saivation  is,  so  to  speak,  the  elothiug,  the  mauifestation 
of  Jehovah'8  righteousness.  So  we  have  it  in  the  remark- 
ahle  passage,  xlv.  21,  *'a  righteous  6od,  aud  a  Saviour/' 
where  the  two  expre8sions  are  identical  in  sense;  or  the 
point  may  be  that  His  heing  Saviour  is  the  necessary  eon- 
8equence  of  His  heing  righteous.  Thus  salvation  is  a  result, 
a  manifestation  of  His  righteou8ne8&     How  then  is  this  ? 

Now,  we  might  find  the  expIanation  of  this  way  of 
reganling  salvation  as  righteousness  manifeRted  in  the 
relation  of  Jehovah  to  IsraeL  He  is  Isi-ael's  God,  His 
eovenant  is  with  Israel.  They  are  His  people ;  it  is  there- 
fore  riglU  that  He  should  interpose  in  their  hehalf.  He 
is  righteous  in  saving  them ;  and  of  eourse  He  is  also 
righteous  in  inflieting  vengeanee  on  their  oppressors.  No 
doubt  this  eoneeption  will  eover  a  numher  of  the  passages. 
And  a  similar  idea  is,  that  Israel's  salvation  is  due  to 
Jehovah's  faithfulness^  i.e,  not  merely  to  His  word  or 
promise,  hut  to  His  whole  relation  to  Israel  as  their  6od. 

There  are  passages,  however,  which  this  idea  of  right- 
eousness  merely  in  regard  to  His  eovenaut  with  Israel  will 
hardly  explain.  They  are  these :  xlii  6,  where  He  say8 
to  the  Servant,  ''I  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  took 
hold  of  thy  hand  " ;  and  xliL  21, "  the  Lord  was  pleaseel  for 
His  ri^teousness'  sake  to  give  a  law  great  and  broad." 
Both  these  passages  refer  to  the  very  heginning  of  Jehovah'8 
relation  with  Israel,  and  imply  that  even  the  initiation  of 
the  eovenant  illustrated  His  righteousness.  And,  onee 
more,  li  5,  "My  righteousness  is  near;  My  salvation  is 
gone  forth,  and  Mine  arm  shall  rule  the  people ;  the  isles 
shall  wait  on  Me,  and  on  Mine  arm  shall  they  trust.*' 
Here,  not  the  salvation  of  Israel  only,  but  that  of  all 
mankind,  illustrates  or  embodies  the  righteousness  of 
Jehovah.  And  this  wider  expression  makes  it  que8tion- 
ahle  whether  we  were  right  in  explaining  even  those 
passages  which  spoke  of  IsraeFs  salvation  as  righteousness, 
merely  of  what  was  right  or  righteous  in  Jehovah  in  view 
of  His  relation  to  His  people. 
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Various  attempts  have  been  inade  to  explain  this 
Uflage.  In  an  excellent  paj)er  on  the  root  pTv,  Kautz8ch  ^ 
(iefines  *  righteousness '  to  be  conformity  to  a  norm ;  and 
in  his  exceedingly  good  ti-eatise  on  the  theology  of  these 
ehapters,  Kiiiger^  define8  the  norm  in  this  ease  to  be 
Jehovah'8  will,  which  is  a  redemptive  will,  upon  the  whola 
Henee  He  is  righteous  when  He  aets  along  the  line  of 
this  redemptive  will,  or  in  conformity  to  it ;  or,  in  other 
word8,  according  to  His  redemptive  purposa 

But  does  it  not  seem  that  these  definitions  are  rather 
ahstraet?  And  when  it  is  said  that  righteousness  is  eon- 
formity  to  a  norm,  is  not  that  either  false,  or  to  say  nothing 
more  than  that  righteousness  is  righteousness  ?  A  man 
would  not  be  righteous  who  habitually  lied,  though  he 
would  speak  according  to  the  norm  of  falsehood.  Is  there 
not  in  the  norm  itself  the  idea  of  rigkteousnm  ?  Doe8  not 
the  existence  of  a  norm  imply  a  prior  judgment  as  to 
what  is  right,  and  the  norm  is  the  expression  of  this 
]udgment?  Conformity  to  a  norm  is  not  righteousness 
unless  the  norm  be  right,  or  embody  righteousness.  Cor- 
respondence  is  only  the  evidence  of  righteousness,  not 
righteousness  itself.  A  partieular  aet  or  general  conduct 
is  righteous,  heeause  it  is  an  instanee  of  that  general  of 
which  the  norm  is  an  embodiment.  Therefore,  to  say  that 
Jehovah's  redemptive  aets  are  righteous  heeause  they 
are  in  correspondence  with  His  general  will,  which  is  a 
redemptive  will,  is  hardly  true;  they  are  righteous  only 
heeause  that  redemptive  will  to  which  they  correspond 
is  righteous.  And  thus  we  eome  back  to  the  que8tion, 
why  are  '  a  righteous  God '  and  '  a  Saviour '  identical 
expres8ions  ?  • 

^  I>ie  UeriveUe  āes  Stammes  pis  tm  AlU.  SpraehffebrawĀ, 
'  JSssai  sur  la  Thiologie  d^^\e  40-66,  imr  F.  Hermaan  Krtiger.    P^ : 
Fischbacher. 

'  From  what  appears  el8ewhere,  we  gather  that  Dr.  Dayidsoii*8  an8wer  to 
this  que8tioD  wa8  that,  while  in  other  hooks  the  term  '  righteoos  *  and  its 
oognates  conyey  legal  ideas,  in  S6cond  Isaiah  at  least  they  eipress  the 
con8tanoy  of  God'8  purpose  regarding  Israel,  His  trustworthine88  in  all  His 
dealing|i  with  His  people,  even  in  His  ehastisements. — £d. 
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6.  Geveral  Oonsiāerations  on  the  EsclicUalogy  of  the 

Old  Testament 

On  this  whole  8ubject  of  the  E8chatology  of  the  01d 
Testament  the  following  remarks  ma^  al8o  be  made  with 
r^rd  to  its  rise,  its  developmcnt,  and  its  eontents : 

(1)  It  is,  of  eourse,  now  a  eommonplaee  to  sa^  that 
AmoB  taught  that  Jehoyah  is  ahsolute  righteousness,  the 
impersonation  of  the  moral  idea ;  that  moral  evil  alone  is 
sin ;  and  that  the  only  serviee  Jehovah  desire8  is  a  right- 
eous  life — although  Amos  also  teaehes  that  Jehovah  is  good 
and  eompassionate  (iL  9,  viL  1) ;  that  Hosea  represents 
Jehovah  as  nnehanging  love,  which  no  iiigratitude  of  His 
people  ean  weary  or  alienate ;  and  that  to  Isaiah,  Jehovah 
is  the  tranBcendent  Sovereign  and  universal  Lord, — whose 
glory  fills  the  whole  earth, — the  kttp  of  Israel.  Both  Hosea 
and  Isaiah  insist  mueh  on  the  inwardne86  of  religion.  It 
is  a  state  of  the  mind,  a  prevailing  eonseiousness  of 
Jehovah.  The  want  of  this  eonseiousness,  insensihilit^  to 
the  Lord  the  Eang,  is  sin ;  and  it  is  the  souroe  of  all  sin, 
of  the  levity  of  human  life,  and  the  self-exaltation  hoth 
of  men  and  nations.  Further,  the  prophetie  iāea^  form 
but  half  of  the  teaehing  of  the  prophets ;  the  greater  half 
lies  in  their  own  life  and  personal  relation  to  6od. 

(2)  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  prophetio  teaehing  amounte 
to  the  full  ethieising  of  the  eoneeption  of  Jehovah.  And 
the  moral  is  of  no  nationality ;  it  transcends  nationality, 
and  is  human.  The  righteous  6od  is  6od  universal,  over  alL 
The  prineiples  of  tlie  human  economy  have  at  last  clearly 
reflected  themselves  in  the  eonseiousnoss  of  the  prophets, 
and  human  history  is  seen  to  be  a  moral  proeess.  It  has, 
at  all  events,  a  moral  aim,  and  will  have  a  moral  result 
The  universalism  of  the  prophetie  idea  of  6od,  and  ite 
influenee  on  the  prophetie  notion  of  history,  is  moat  clearly 
seen  in  Isaiah.  The  movement  of  the  prophetie  thought 
towardB  the  universalistie  idea  of  6od  may  have  becn 
aided  by  the  enti*auce  of  the  universal  empires  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  on  the  stage  of  history.     Thia  gave  them  a 
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neir  oonoeption — that  of  the  world ;  anei  it  created  a  new 
eoirelation — Jehovah  and  the  worId. 

(3)  What  is  called  Esehatologr, — the  doctrine  of  ra 
€axara, — the  laat  things,  the  final  condition  of  the  world, 
coald  not  have  arisen  earlier  than  thi&  The  idea  of  a 
final  condition  of  the  world  coald  not  arise  apart  from 
a  general  eoneeption  of  the  meaning  of  hmnan  life  and 
histor^ ;  and  what  8ugge8ted  the  meaning  of  hmnan  history 
to  the  prophets  wa8  their  ooneeption  of  the  moral  heing 
and  the  oniTersal  rule  of  Jehoyah.  An  esehatolog^;  a 
condition  of  final  result;  a  oondition  of  mankind  and 
the  world  at  the  end  of  Jehoyah'8  operationa,  aroee  ver^ 
naturally. 

(4)  The  01d  Testament,  however,  is  what  might  be 
called  Theoeentrie.  Jehoyah  operates;  He  aoeomplishes 
all ;  and  He  find8  the  motives  of  His  operations  in  Him- 
self.  Henee  the  final  condition  of  the  world  is  not  in 
the  01d  Te8tament  the  issue  of  a  long  ethieal  development 
in  human  80ciet7,  ending  in  a  perfeet  moral  world  or  king- 
dom  of  righteou8ne88  upon  the  earth«  The  final  condition 
i8  rather  due  to  an  interposition,  or  a  8erie8  of  interpositions, 
of  Jehovah.  These  interpositions,  of  eourse,  are  all  on 
moral  line8 ;  in  the  intere8t8  of  righteousness  the^  are  to 
make  an  end  of  sin  and  hring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  the  issue  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness.  But  the  issue 
is  duc  to  a  sudden  aet,  or  a  sudden  appearanee,  of  God,  and 
is  not  the  fruit  of  a  growth  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

(6)  It  is  not  enough,  however,  simply  to  say  that  an 
c»c}iatology,  the  eoneeption  of  a  final  condition  of  mankind, 
c()ul(l  hardly  have  arisen  hefore  a  general  eoneeption  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  e(5onoray,  or  at  least  of  those 
thingH  that  are  needful  to  man's  perfeetion  and  felicity, 
}iad  heeorae  geneml.  There  is  the  guestion,  ?iad  sueh  a 
eoneoption  eomo  to  the  propliets  ?  Now  the  answer  to 
that  (luestion  is,  that  the  meaning  of  human  history,  or  the 
undorHtan(iing  of  its  ten(lency,  of  its  movement  toward8  an 
esehatologieal  goal,  waH  not  reveale(l  to  Tsrael  by  8tudy 
of  the  life  of  mankiud,  but  by  retleetion  on  the  nature 
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of  God  88  reveale^.  Qod  wa8  the  real  Maker  of  histor^. 
To  the  prophets  there  are  no  suoh  things  as  mere  events 
or  ooeurrenees ;  all  events  are  animated,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  DiYine  eneig^.  Grod  is  the  author  of  the  events,  and 
His  mind,  His  will,  or  His  purpose  is  in  them.  Henee, 
when  80  broad  a  Yiew  as  that  of  human  life  or  histor^ 
88  a  whole  is  taken,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  seeon^ar^.  It  is 
the  refleetion  of  the  view  taken  of  (jod,  of  His  heing,  and 
therefore  as  an  inferenee  from  His  heiug,  of  His  purpose, 
and  of  what  the  issue  will  be  when  He  realises  His  pur- 
pose,  or,  as  we  might  say,  when  He  realises  Himself  in 
the  histor^  of  mankind.  So  soon  as  the  ethieal  heing  of 
Jehovah  was  conceived,  and  His  oneness  as  Grod,  there 
could  not  but  inmiediatel7  follow  the  idea  also  that  human 
histor^,  which  was  not  so  mueh  under  His  providence  as 
His  direct  operation,  would  eventuate  in  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  which  would  emhraee  all  mankind. 

No  doubt  the  way  in  which  this  is  conceived  is  that 
this  kingdom  of  righteousness  is  first  realised  in  Israel,  and 
that  through  Israel  it  extends  to  all  mankind;  for  the 
nations  "  eome  to  Israel's  light,  and  kings  to  the  hrightness 
of  its  rising,"  this  light  heing  the  glory  of  Jehovah  dwell- 
ing  in  IsraeL  But  the  unity  of  6od  ereates  the  unit^  of 
mankind. 

(6)  So  we  have  an  eschatology  of  two  kinds :  that  of 
the  kingāom,  and  that  of  the  ināiviāual.  The  former  is 
what  is  taught  eoneerning  the  perfeetion  of  the  nation  or 
people  of  Israel,  or  on  a  universal  seale  of  the  nations 
or  mankind;  and  the  latter,  so  f ar  as  the  individual  is 
considered  in  himself  a&  ^istinet  from  the  people,  would 
eonstitute  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  But  one  of  the 
things  that  surprise  us  more  and  more  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  is  the  plaee  given  to  the  individual.  How  little  the 
individual  hulks  in  it,  how  greatly  the  individual  loses 
himself  in  the  community, — thinks  of  himself  alway8  as 
part  of  it,  has  hopes  for  hiniself  only  so  far  as  he  has  liopes 
for  his  people.  l*ure  or  true  individuali8in,  i.e,  the  in- 
dividuars  eonseiousuess  of  himself  in  relation  to  God,  and 
26 
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as  having  a  (lestin^  of  his  own  to  work  out  or  to  inherit 
out  of  all  relatiou  to  the  de8tiny  of  the  eommunit^,  and 
independent  of  all  other  men — tliis  kind  of  individuality 
appears  in  the  01d  Testament  only  in  a  few  great  instaneea. 


XIL  nOGTRINE  OF  THE  LAST  THINGS— 

LMMORTALITY. 

1.  LHfferenees  in  Moāes  of  ThougtU, 

In  mueh  of  the  teaehing  of  the  01d  Testament,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  the  ^estinies  of  the  People  of  Grod  as  a 
people  that  are  8pecially  in  view.  But  there  is  the 
question  also  of  the  Lnāiviāual,  and  what  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  has  to  say  of  him.  This  eomes  into  view  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  01d  Testament  eonoeptions  of  sin,  āeath,  life^ 
and  immorteUUi/,  Very  mueh  of  what  is  taken  up  into  the 
Ghristian  doctrine  of  Lmmort(Uity  appears  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  in  oonneetion  with  what  is  8aid  of  the  People  or  the 
Kingāom  of  God,  especially  in  the  prophetie  teaehing.  But 
there  is  mueh  more  than  that  in  the  New  Testament 
doctrine;  and  in  the  01d  Testanient  itself  there  is  an 
Eschatology  of  the  Individual  as  well  as  an  E8chatology 
of  the  Kingdoni  or  Peopla 

In  entering  now  on  the  teaeliing  of  tlio  01d  Testament 
on  the  subject  of  a  Future  Life,  we  have  to  notiee  eertain 
niatters  of  gonenil  interost,  and  eertain  broad  con8idera- 
tions  which  liave  an  important  hearing  on  tho  view  we 
take  of  the  01d  Testament  position.  These  inust  be  bome 
in  mind  if  we  are  to  under8tand  aright  the  01d  Testament 
eoneeption  of  a  future  life. 

We  may  notiee,  in  the  first  plaee,  the  point  which  has 
ju8t  been  referred  to,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  £8chatology 
of  the  Individual  to  that  of  the  Kingdom  or  the  People. 
A.  largo  portion  of  the  eontrihution  which  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  makes  to  Ohristian  Eschatology  is  derived  from  the 
£8chatology  of  the  Nation.      To  this  heloug  sueh  points 
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theee :  (1)  the  manifestation  or  advent  of  God ;  (2)  the 
universal  judgnient  connected  with  the  Day  of  the  Lord ; 
(3)  bohind  this  judgment,  the  ineoming  of  the  perfeet 
kingdom  of  6od,  when  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and  the 
nations  shall  be  partakers  of  tlieir  salvation;  (4)  the 
findiUy  and  etemity  of  this  condition,  that  which  eon- 
stitutes  the  hlesse^ness  of  the  saved  people  heing  the 
presenee  of  Grod  in  the  midst  of  them ;  (5)  the  form 
which  this  view  of  the  presenee  of  God  Himself  (which 
corresponds  to  the  Ohristian  view  of  heaven)  takes  in  sueh 
Messianie  propheeies  as  Isa.  ix.  11,  ete,  where  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  present  in  His  fulness  in  the  Messianie 
King. 

Now,  most  that  is  8aid  in  these  eonneetions  is  said  of 
the  people  as  a  people.  The  people  is  immortal,  and  its 
life  etemal;  and  this  life  is  conceived  as  Iived  in  this 
worId,  although  this  worId  is  also  said  to  be  destiued  to  be 
transfigured,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  (Isa.  Ixv.  17).  But  the  quastion  must  arise, 
Are  the  individuals  of  the  people  immortiil,  or  is  there 
onIy  an  inimortality  of  the  i^eople  as  a  people  ?  Is  the 
life  of  the  individuals,  however  prolonged  and  ble8sed,  yet 
finally  cIosed  by  death  ?  In  most  passages  the  prophets 
have  in  view  the  de8tiny  of  the  people  as  a  unity,  the 
ultimate  fate  of  individuals  not  heing  present  to  their 
mind.  In  some  passages,  however,  the  destiny  of  the  in- 
dividual  is  refeiTed  to,  and  perhaps  a  progress  may  be 
ohserveA 

It  is  important  to  ohserve,  therefore,  how  the  Okl 
Testament  ways  of  thinking  on  man's  future  differ  in  eer- 
tain  respeets  from  ours.  The  ehief  difference,  perhaps,  lies 
in  this,  that  when  the  OId  Testament  speaks  of  immortaIity, 
etemal  felicity,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  heaven,  it  usually 
speaks  of  the  immortaIity  and  etemal  felicity  of  the  nation. 
This  immortaIity  and  felicity  shall  be  entered  upon  at  the 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  at  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  His 
jadgment.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  think  of  the  individual 
and  immortality,  and  apply  the  latter  term  to  the  in- 
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dividuar8  destmy  after  deatlL  6ut  in  the  OId  Testament 
the  immortalit^  of  the  people  doe8  not  raise  the  guestion 
of  āeaih,  There  is  a  ehange, — a  heing  made  perfeet,  an 
entranee  upon  a  new  age, — ^hut  only  a  ehanga 

The  01d  Testament  position  appears  preeisel^  like  that 
which,  if  New  Testament  seholara  be  right,  wa8  the  early 
Ohristian  position — when  the  hope  of  the  Second  Coming 
continued  vivid.  This  Goraing  would  ehange  the  world 
and  the  Ohureh,  but  the  Ghureh  would  pass  living  into 
perfeot  hlesse^ness.  And  of  eourse  individual8  would  share 
in  the  ehange — *'  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
be  ehange^"  (1  Oor.  xv.  51).  Now,  this  wa8  very  like 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  01d  Testament  The  individua] 
would  share  in  the  transition  of  the  community.  The  day 
of  the  Lord  would  hreak,  and  the  living  would  enter  into 
fulness  of  life  without  tasting  death. 

Thus  the  greater  part  of  what  is  8aid  of  immortality  in 
the  01d  Testament  heing  8aid  of  the  people,  death  is  not  a 
thing  referred  to  in  sueh  eonneetiona 

But  even  when  the  individual  is  spoken  of,  or  is  the 
speaker,  his  hopes  may  be  connected  with  the  ^estiniee  of 
the  people.  He  may  share  in  these, — entering  into  endar- 
ing  bles8edne88,  without  seeing  death, — he  heing  part  of 
the  people.  In  peussages,  also,  in  which  this  is  implied, 
death  is  not  contomplated.  There  is  an  inmiortality,  a 
eontinuanee  of  heing,  which  does  not  pass  through  death  or 
arise  behind  it.  Now  that  the  Second  Ooming  has  cea8ed 
to  be  a  vivid  part  of  Ohristian  faith,  and  death  is  looked 
on  as  the  inevitahle  fate  of  us  all,  the  state  of  the  guestion 
heeomes  somewhat  changed,  and  immortality  is  looked  at 
exclu8ively  as  something  involving  death. 

The  passages,  however,  in  the  01d  Testament  where 
ieath  is  contemplated  are  not  numerous,  heeause  the  hope 
of  the  nation  wa8  so  vivid,  and  this  hope  wa8  8hared  in  by 
the  living  individual8. 

True  individuali8tic  hope,  therefore,  is  expre88ed  only 
iu  those  passages  of  the  01d  Testament  where  death  is 
oontemplated, — ^where  it  seems  near  or  eertain.     Then  the 
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mdiyidual  person  is  eut  ofT  from  sharing  in  the  hope  and 
de8tin7  of  the  nation,  and  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
individnal  relation  to  God  to  sustain  him. 

Again,  it  has  always  been  felt  to  be  strange  that  the 
teaehing  in  the  01d  Testament  regarding  immortality 
8hould  be  so  ohseure,  or  at  least  so  indirect  and  inex- 
plioit.  This  seems  not  onl^  strange  in  itself  when  the 
ease  of  some  other  nations,  sueh  as  the  £gyptians,  is  eon- 
8idered,  in  whose  mind8  questions  of  death  and  immortality 
occupied  so  prominent  and  engrossing  a  plaee ;  it  heeomes 
doubly  strange  when  we  take  into  aeeount  the  very  elear 
and  elevated  teaehing  given  in  the  01d  Testament  regarding 
other  truths  of  religion,  and  the  true  condition8  of  living 
unto  6od.  The  faith  in  a  future  life  is  so  important  a  \ 
part  of  our  religion,  that  we  are  surpriseA  to  find  it  appear- 
ing  with  80  little  explicitne88  in  the  religious  thoughts  of 
the  01d  Testament  saints.  This  has,  indced,  appeared  to 
some  writer8 — Warburton,  for  example  ^ — so  surprising,  that 
they  have  concluded  that  the  revelation  of  the  doctrine 
was  of  purpose  kept  back,  with  the  view  of  serving  some 
other  end8.  This  idea,  however,  belonged  to  the  time  when 
view8  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  revelation  prevailed 
which  were  rather  artifieiaL  In  the  present  day  we  are 
more  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  mcthod8  pur8ued  by 
revelation  were  simple,  and,  if  we  ean  say  so,  natural ;  that 
is,  that  its  great  object  was  to  enahle  men  in  eaeh  age 
practically  to  live  unto  God,  and  that  at  all  times  it  gave 
them  light  suffieient  for  this ;  but  that  on  other  8ubject8  it 
left  them  very  mueh  with  the  idea8  which  they  had. 

In  other  words,  it  took  men  as  it  found  them,  setting 
hefore  them  at  all  times,  and  in  eaeh  sueeessive  age,  what 
was  needful  that  they  might  walk  hefore  6od  in  holiness 
and  righteousness,  and,  as  it  taught  them  this,  penetrating 
and  transforming  other  mode8  of  tliinking  on  many  non- 
essential  matters  which  they  eherishe^.  If,  therefore,  we 
find  explicit  teaehing  on  this  quostiou  of  immortality  post- 
pone^,  we   may  iufer  tliat  it  was  not  unnutural  that  it 

^  In  his  UiHne  Legation  o/  MoseSk 
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should  be  so;  that  there  wa8  something  in  the  way8  of 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  peoplo  which,  for  a  time  at 
least,  supplied  the  plaee  of  it,  or  at  all  events  made  it  not 
a  nece8sity  to  a  true  life  with  God  and  a  walk  hefore  Him 
in  righteousness.  And  we  ma^  perhaps  also  infer  that  at 
a  later  time  events  occurred  in  God's  providential  ruling  of 
the  history  of  the  people,  which  modified  their  former 
modcs  of  thinking  to  sueh  an  extcnt  that  more  explicit 
statements  on  this  question  were  requisite,  and  so  when 
requisite  they  were  supplied. 

Again,  our  life  now  is  very  strongly  individual,  and  80  is 
our  religion.  Some  make  it  a  eharge  agaiust  Ghristianity, 
at  least  as  practi8ed  and  lived,  that  it  is  too  individualistic, 
that  it  is  80  even  to  selfishness.  However  this  be,  it  eannot 
be  doubted  that  »  different  way  of  feeling  prevailed  in 
Israel.  The  iudividual  was  always  apt  to  lose  himself  in 
some  eolleetive,  sueh  as  the  family,  the  trihe,  or  the  people. 
He  wa8  part  of  a  greater  whole,  and  felt  himself  to  have 
meaning  only  as  helonging  to  it.  This  is  perliaps  an 
Oriental  way  of  thinking;  and  if  so,  revelation  in  some 
respeets  accomuiodated  itself  to  it.  It  did  not  wage  ¥rar 
against  it,  but  left  the  positive  truth  which  it  gave  to  aet 
upon  it,  and  gradually  disintegrate  and  dis8olve  it.  The 
eovenant  wa8  made  not  with  individuals,  but  wi€h  the 
people.  The  prophets  addres8  their  oraeles  to  the  State, 
to  the  leaders  and  rulers  in  the  kingdom  of  (7od.  It  is 
the  de8tinies  of  this  kingdom  that  they  pursue  out  to  the 
perfeetion  of  it.  The  individual  has  his  part  in  the  hlessings 
of  the  kingdom,  but  he  has  it  as  a  memher  of  the  people. 

This  eoneeption  of  8olidarity  and  the  repression  of  indi- 
vidualism  are  eonsi^erations  always  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
judging  the  01d  Testament.  They  explain  many  things, 
and  give  a  ^ifferent  eolour  to  some  things  which  are  apt 
to  ofrend  us.  The  swecping  away,  for  example,  of  the 
whole  family  and  depcndent8  of  a  nian  along  with  himself 
heeause  of  his  sin  or  oflenee,  was  a  praetiee  due  to  this 
idea  of  8olidarity.  The  children  and  dependcnt8  were  not 
regarded  as  having  an  independent  e^istenee  or  a  8tanding 
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of  their  own.  They  were  part  of  the  father,  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  he  wa8  not  held  fully  punLshed  unless  all 
that  were  his  8hared  his  fate.  Sueh  a  praetiee  would 
appear  now  to  us  an  immorality,  heeause  of  our  strong 
sense  of  the  independence  of  eaeh  indiyidual ;  but  from  the 
point  of  yiew  of  solidarity  then  prevalent  it  had  not  this 
aspeet.  And  in  the  same  way  the  tendency  of  the 
indiyidual  in  early  times  to  sink  himself  in  the  eoUeetive 
umty,  the  trihe  or  the  people,  helps  to  explain  what  seems 
to  us  the  defectiye  aspiration  of  the  indiyidual  after 
immortality  or  life.  What  Jehoyah  had  founded  on  the 
earth  was  a  kingdom  of  (7od.  This  was  eternal.  In  the 
days  of  the  King  Messiah  this  kingdom  would  be  universal, 
and  the  people  would  be  perfeet.  And  the  indiyidual  had 
his  inimortality  in  that  of  the  theocracy.  His  great  interest 
was  in  it.  His  hopes  found  realisation  there.  His  lahours 
were  perpetuated  in  it,  eyen  if  he  ceasied  to  liye.  He  8aw 
the  good  of  Israel,  and  he  continued  to  liye  in  the  fuller 
life  of  his  people.  But  this  immortality  of  his  hopes  and 
purposes  was  not  all.  In  his  children  he  contiuued  to 
liya  He  wa8  there  in  them;  for  be  regarded  them  as 
himself,  furthering  God*s  work  and  enjoying  His  favour. 
So,  too,  his  rememhranee  wa8  not  eut  otf — "  the  righteous 
shall  be  held  in  everlasting  rememhranee"  (Ps.  cxii.  6), 
This  kind  of  feeUng  is  illustrated  in  Isa.  lyi.,  3,  where  the 
prophet,  eneouraging  strangers  and  eunuehs  to  attaeh  them- 
selyes  to  the  new  community  of  the  Restoration,  addre8ses 
the  latter :  "  Let  not  the  eunueh  say,  6ehold,  I  am  a  dry 
tree."  The  feeling  of  tliese  persons  was  that,  having  no 
children,  they  would  baye  no  permanent  plaee  in  the  eom- 
munity,  no  endless  share  in  the  kingdom  of  6od.  To  them 
the  Lord  replies:  "I  will  giye  them  in  Mine  house  and 
within  My  walls  a  plaee,  and  memorial,  an  eyerlasting 
name  that  shall  not  bo  eut  off "  (lyi  5).  The  passage  is 
a  pathetie  one;  for  all  that  the  prophet  is  as  yet  ahle 
to  promiee  the  indiyidual,  howeyer  high  the  worth  of  the 
indiyidual  is  now  considered  to  be,  is  an  immortality  in  the 
memoiy  of  God  and  of  men.     A  true  personal  immortality 
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is  not  yet  proiiiiseel ;    not  he,  but  his  inemory,  shall   be 
iminortaL 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  here  lay  au  im- 
perfeetion  which  could  not  but  be  felt.  This  kind  of 
immortality  in  the  perpetual  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  in  the  perfeetion  of  the  people  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  individual  lived,  must  have  been  felt  by  the  man 
to  be  too  8hadowy  to  8atisfy  his  heart.  The  individual 
spirit  struggles  against  the  idea  of  heing  poured  out  into 
the  general  stream  of  the  spirit  of  mankind  or  even  of  the 
people  of  6od,  and  elaims  a  plaee  for  itself.  And  this 
elaim  will  be  the  more  re8olutely  pres8ed  the  more  the 
individual  heeomes  aware  of  his  own  worth  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  personal  life.  Now,  in  the  providential 
hi8tory  of  Israel,  the  time  eame  when  the  State  or  people 
in  which  the  individual  was  apt  to  lose  himself  eame  to  an 
end.  At  the  Exile  the  people  ceased  to  exist,  heing 
8cattered  into  every  land.  But  though  the  people  and 
State  had  di8appeared,  Jehovah  their  God  remained,  and 
religion  remained,  and  there  remained  the  individual8  of 
the  nation ;  and  tlius  all  that  signifieanee  and  those 
responsihilities  and  hopes,  which  belonged  to  the  people 
hefore,  were  now  felt  by  the  individual  to  helong  to  him. 
We  might  think  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  a 
great  calamity,  yet  in  a  religious  sense  it  wa8  the  greatest 
step  towards  Cliristianity  taken  sinee  the  Exodu&  It  made 
religion  independent  of  any  locality ;  it  8howed  that  the 
people  of  God  could  exi8t  though  no  longer  in  the  form  of 
a  State  or  nation.  It  changed  the  religious  eentre,  so  to 
speak,  making  it  no  more  the  eonseienee  of  the  people,  but 
the  eonseienee  of  the  individual.  Henee  in  a  prophet  of 
the  Exile  we  find  sueh  word8  as  these :  "  AU  souls  are  Mine, 
saith  the  Lord ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of 
the  son  is  Mine"  (Ezek.  xviiL  4).  To  eaeh  individual 
spirit  the  Lord  8tands  in  the  same  relation.  Naturally, 
when  this  stage  has  been  reached  the  eraving  for  individaal 
imniortality  would  immediately  arise.  And  8peedily  the 
idea  would  be  extended ;  even  the  dead  of  past  generationa 
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wonld  be  drawn  in  under  the  general  eoneeption.  They, 
too,  would  be  made  to  share  in  the  hleAsings  of  the  perfeet 
kingdom,  and  thus  fuith  in  the  resurreetion  also  would 
arise,  as  in  Dan.  xiL 

There  is  another  way  of  thinking,  eommon  now,  which 
makes  xib  wonder  how  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  could 
for  long  be  so  ohseurel^  stated  in  the  01d  Testament. 
We  wonder  how  morality  and  religion  could  exi8t  without 
the  support  of  those  etemal  sanetions  8upplied  to  the  mind 
in  the  faith  of  a  future  retrihution.  Now  the  diiference 
between  our  way  of  thinking  and  that  prevalent  for  long 
at  least  in  Israel,  doe8  not  lie  in  any  difference  as  to  helief 
in  retrihution.  It  lies  here.  We  may  relegate  this  retrihu- 
tion  to  a  f uture  world  j  Israel  believed  that  it  prevailed 
fully  now  and  wa8  seen  in  this  world.  The  universal  &ith 
of  the  people  is  eompresseri  in  Prov.  xi  31 :  *'  Behold,  the 
righteous  shall  be  recompensed  on  the  earth ;  niueh  more 
the  ungodly  and  the  sinner."  Or  os  it  is  in  the  Ist  Psalm. 
To  our  mind8  now  the  anomalies  of  providence  bulk  mueh 
more  largely  than  they  did  to  early  Israel  at  least  We 
may  detect  general  prineiples  in  providence,  we  may  see 
the  direction  the  movement  pursues ;  it  may  in  a  general 
way  plainly  make  for  righteousness,  but  there  are  many 
hindrance8,  and  the  eurrent  is  often  hemmed,  and  to 
appearanee  even  tumed  aside.  But  in  the  early  literature 
of  Israel  sueh  a  feeliug  hardly  appears.  Even  in  the  Book 
of  Proverhs,  a  hook  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the 
doctrine  of  providence,  with  God's  mle  of  man's  life,  there 
seems  to  be  hardly  one  eomplaint  regarding  any  anomaly  of 
providence,  any  hardship  or  infelicity  to  the  righteous  or 
any  pro8perity  or  felicity  to  the  wicked.  In  later  hooks, 
8uch  as  Eeelesiastes  and  Job  and  some  Psalms,  eomplaints 
are  abundant.  But  in  the  earlier  literature  the  faith  in  an 
inflexible  retrihution  in  this  life  prevails.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  be  just  the  essenee  of  the  prophetie  teaehing — 
balanced  or  tempered,  of  eourse,  by  God*8  enduring  mercy 
and  His  purpose  of  graee,  which  nothing  could  frustrate,  and 
toward8  which  even  His  righteousness  in  retrihution  worked. 
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It  may  be  made  a  ^uestii^n  how  this  very  stringent  doc- 
trine  of  retrihution  in  this  life  arosa  It  is  probably  due,  as 
almost  all  other  doctrine8  are,  to  the  very  powerful  theism 
of  Soripture  and  of  the  people.  God  wa8  all  in  alL  Events 
were  all  His  work,  and  all  immediately  His  work.  All  the 
ehanges  on  the  earth,and  in  life  were  but  the  effeets  of  an 
onseen  power  operating  within  all  thinga.  And  this  Grod 
was  righteous,  and  His  rule,  therefore,  in  eaeh  partieular 
event  a  display  of  His  righteousness.  As  there  wa8  one 
6od,  there  wa8  one  world.  His  rule  prevailed  alike  every- 
where.  The  universe  wa8  a  moral  eonstitution.  The 
phy8ical  had  no  meaning  in  itself ;  it  wa8  but  the  medium 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  nioral.  Thus  th.at  sphere 
where  retrihution  finds  fuU  realisation,  and  whicli  we  have 
learned  to  transfer  to  some  tran8cendental  state,  early 
Israel  found  to  exi8t  in  this  present  world.  Sin  wa8 
puni8hed  and  righteou^ness  rewarded.  #There  wa8  no 
anomaly  here.  Tho  anomaly  wa8  the  exi8tence  of  evil,  and 
that  it  wa8  permitted  to  eontinue,  and  not  finally  purged 
away.  Yet  this  condition  waa  but  temporary,  and  would 
terminate  soon ;  it  might  terminate  at  any  moment.  The 
day  of  the  Lord  might  hreak  on  the  generation  then  living 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  would  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh 
would  8ee  it  together.  He  would  eome,  His  arm  ruling  ^^*^ 
for  Him,  His  reward  with  Him,  and  His  reeompeiise 
hefore  Him.  He  would  perform  His  short  work  on  the 
earth. 

Of  eourse,  here  again,  in  this  idea  of  a  retrihutive  rule 
of  God  on  earth,  there  was  an  iuiperfeetion,  and  the  feeling 
of  it  led  to  further  developments.  In  the  early  and  happy 
condition  of  the  kingdom  and  80ciety  the  well-being  of  the 
righteous  might  seem  realised,  and  under  good  govemment 
the  wicked  might  be  eut  off.  The  law  of  retrihution  had 
effeet.  Tet  later,  when  the  State  began  to  stagger  under 
the  blow8  dealt  it  from  abroad,  and  whcn  morals  w]thin 
heeame  dissolute,  tlie  faitli  in  a  perfeet  retrihutive  rulo  of 
providence  in  tliis  world  woul(l  reeeive  rude  shoeks.  The 
fall  of  the  State,  indeed,  was  its  most  perfeet  illustration 
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wheii  the  State  wa8  con8idered  as  a  moral  person, — as  the 
prophets  from  Hosea  downward  con8ider  it.  But  in  the 
^isastrous  time  that  followed  it  was  ju8t  the  righteous 
individual8  that  8uifered  the  mo8t  grievous  har^ships,  and 
that  of ten  ju8t  heeause  of  their  righteousness — "  For  Thy 
sake  are  we  killed  all  day  long  "  (Ps.  xliv.  22).  And  then 
this  ideal  of  a  perfeet  retrihutive  providence  in  this  world 
began  to  hreak  up.  Men  felt  it  giving  way  under  their 
feet.  And  profoundly  interesting  is  it  to  ohserve  the  per- 
plexities,  we  might  8ay  the  agitation  and  alarm,  which  the 
di8C0very  occasioned.  The  unrighteousness  prevailing  on 
the  earth  wa8  inimediately  transferred  to  6od  as  the  author 
of  it ;  for  He  wa8  the  author  of  all  events.  The  very  sun 
of  righteousneas  in  the  heavens  8eemed  to  suffer  eelipse. 
The  reason  of  pious  mind8  almost  tottered  under  the  sugges- 
tion  that  God  Himaelf  wa8  unrigliteous,  as  the  author  of  Job 
makes  him  8ay :  '^  It  is  God  that  makes  my  heart  soft,  and 
the  Almighty  that  trouhleth  me"  (Job  xxiii.  16);  "The 
earth  is  giveu  into  the  hand8  of  the  wicked :  He  eovereth 
the  faee  of  the  judge8  thereof ;  if  not  He,  who  then  is  it  ?  " 
(Job  ix.  24).  By  and  by  a  higher  teaehing  calmed  these 
feelings  by  suggesting  consideration8,  sueh  as  that  tliese 
afflietions  of  the  righteous  might  serve  henefieent  end8, 
even  in  regard  to  the  righteous  themselves.  And  further, 
it  calmed  them  by  opening  a  glimpse,  if  no  more,  of  the 
truth,  that  though  pious  mind8  miglit  end  their  life  on 
earth  amidst  darkne88,  a  light  might  still  arise  after  death. 
This  appears  the  position  assume^  in  Job  xix.  25 :  ''  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  .  .  .  and  after  this  my 
body  is  de8troyed,  I  shall  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for 
my8elf,  and  mine  eye8  shall  behold,  an(l  not  another."  Ap- 
parently  also  in  Pss.  xlix.,  lxxiii.,  and  pos8ibly  xxxvii.  Uut 
of  these  we  shall  speak  again. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  whic]i,  to  us 
now,  the  want  of  eleamess  in  the  01d  Tosttiment  d()ctrine 
of  a  future  life  appears  somevvhat  strange.  We  are  sur- 
pri8ed  that  the  Okl  Testament  saint  8cemed  satisfie^  with 
the  condition8,  neeessaril^  imperfeet,  of  a  religious  life  with 
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Go(l  upon  the  earth ;  that  he  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a 
eloser  fellow8hip  with  God  than  is  possihle  amid8t  the 
iiiiperfeetions  of  earth ;  and  that  dissati8faction  with  earth 
did  not  lead  him  to  demand,  and  to  helieve  in,  a  more 
perfeet  condition  of  existence  and  a  nearer  vision  of  God. 
Now,  in  this  there  may  be  8ome  imperfeetion  in  the  manner 
of  thonght  and  feeling  of  the  01d  Testament  sainta  Here 
at  least  we  toueh  upon  a  point  in  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  diverge  from  them,  and  which  in  some  respeets 
is  just  the  point  of  difference  between  the  01d  Testament 
and  the  New.  In  order  to  judge  these  Hebrew  saints 
fairly,  however,  we  must  look  closely  at  their  way  of 
thiuking ;  and  if  we  do  so,  perhaps  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  we  may  have  diverged  from  them,  not  indeed 
in  fundamental  faith,  but  practically  further  than  was 
nece88ary.  We  have  eome  to  feel  8trongly  the  imperfee- 
tions  of  the  most  perfeet  life  upon  the  earth,  and  to  helieve 
that  ouly  in  a  world  that  is  another  ean  full  fellow8hip 
with  God  be  found.  However  true  this  be,  it  is  possihle 
that  the  very  axiomatic  nature  of  the  truth  lead8  oeeasion- 
ally  to  the  undue  depreciation  of  this  life,  and  to  an  un- 
necessary  ^isparaging  of  the  possihilities  it  offers  in  the 
way  of  living  unto  Goi  So  far  as  the  01d  Testament 
saints  were  concemed,  if  we  examine  the  utteranees  very 
nunierou8ly  8cattered  over  the  Seriptures,  we  do  find 
evidence  of  a  very  vivid  eonseiousness  of  the  presenee  of 
God  with  them,  and  of  the  possession  of  His  fellow8hip : 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  ?  and  on  earth  there  is  none  I 
desire  beside  Thee  "  (Ps.  lxxiii.  25).  "  When  I  awake  I  ani 
still  with  Thee"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  18).  "I  have  set  the  Lord 
hefore  me ;  He  is  at  my  right  hand  "  (Ps.  xvi.  8).  "  Never- 
theless  I  am  continually  with  Thee"  (Ps.  lxxiii.  23). 
This  eonseiousness  of  God's  neamess  and  fellow8hip  seems 
to  exceed  that  which  men  ordinarily  have  now.  We  might 
speeulate  to  what  it  was  due. 

In  some  respeets  it  might  be  due  to  tbe  extremely 
emotional  and  the  highly  intuitive  nature  of  the  people's 
mind,  which  realise^  God  more  powerfully  than  our  mind8 
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da  There  was,  no  doubt,  something  supernatural  in  the 
visions  of  God  which  sueh  prophets  as  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
8aw,  but  there  must  also  have  heen  a  peeuliar  mental 
eharaeteristio  which  lent  itself  readily  to  sueh  revelations. 
Perhaps  another  thing  which  helped  the  people  to  realise 
the  presenee  of  God  so  vividly  with  them  wa8  just  this, 
that  He  did  in  faet  dwell  in  a  house  among  them  where 
He  had  placed  His  name.  When  the  worshipper  eame  to 
this  house,  he  felt  he  wa8  near  unto  God;  there  he  ap- 
peared  hefore  Him.  We  are  familiar  with  the  vividness 
with  which  God's  presenee  was  realised,  and  with  the 
longing  of  saints  to  be  near  the  plaee  of  His  abode: 
"  One  thing  have  I  desired  .  .  .  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  ^a^s  of  m^  life,  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  xxvii.  4).  But  to  whatever  this 
vivid  realising  of  God'8  presenee  was  due,  it  certainly 
exi8ted  in  the  minds  of  His  people,  and  the  religious 
meaning  of  it  is  not  affected.  That  which  eonstitutes  the 
essenee  of  the  future  world  to  men  now,  the  presenee  of 
God,  the  Israelite  profoundly  enjoyed  on  earth. 

But  no  doubt  a  signifieant  point  of  difiference  between 
the  modes  of  thought  among  01d  Testament  saints  and 
those  now  eurrent  emerges  here.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
diiferent  views  of  what  eonstitutes  life.  To  the  Israelite, 
'life'  meant  what  we  ordinarily  eall  'life  in  the  body.' 
life  was  the  e^istenee  of  man  in  all  his  parts.  When 
Adam  wa8  created,  God  formed  him  of  the  dust,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  hreath  of  life ;  and  he  heeame 
a  living  person  (Gen.  ii.  7).  He  lived ;  and  in  the  fellow- 
ship  of  God  his  life  was  perfeet  And  so  the  pious 
Israelite  always  continued  to  think.  To  him,  se^mration  of 
the  spirit  from  the  body  was  what  he  called  death.  He 
was  far  removed  from  the  philosophieal  view  that  the  body 
was  a  prison-house,  released  from  which  the  spirit  could 
spread  its  wings  and  soar  into  purer  and  loftier  region& 
Neither  yet  had  he  attained  to  the  Ghristian  view,  that 
^here  is  a  perfeetion  of  the  spirit  even  apart  from  the  body. 
His  view  of  life  was  the  synthetio  one ;  it  wa8  the  eiistenee 
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of  inan  iu  all  liis  parts,  living  in  the  light  of  God'8  faee. 
He  8t<>o(l  before  that  analvsis,  so  to  speak,  which  ex- 
perienee  teaehes  us  takes  plaee  in  death ;  and  his  view 
corre8ponded  to  that  new  synthesis  whieh  the  New  Testa- 
ment  teaehes,  when  the  dissolved  elements  of  human 
nature  shall  be  reunited  in  the  resurreetion  lifa  And  his 
nomenelature  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul ; 
he  called  the  existence  of  man  in  the  body  'life/  as  the 
apostle  names  existence  in  the  resurreetion  hody  '  life.' 

6ut  of  eourse,  life  heing  under8tood  in  this  sense,  a 
phy8ical  sphere  was  necessary  for  it.     Henee,  as  the  earth 
was  the  a1>ode  of  man,  it  was  to  be  his  abode  for  ever. 
A  transeenilental  sphere  of  existence,  sueh  as  we  eoneeive 
heaven,  eouUl  not  oeeur  to  the  Israelite.     He  wa8  far  from 
heing  insensihle  to  the  imperfeetions  that  accompanied  lifa 
Though  he  enjoyed  Grod'8  presenee,  it  wa8  not  yet  God'8 
presenee  in  its  fulness.     In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  Israelite 
believed  in  a  f uture  life,  and  longed  for  it.     But  it  wa8  not  a 
life  in  a  tran8cendental  sphere ;  it  wa8  a  f uture  life  upon  the 
earth.     In  the  perfeetion  of  the  people  of  Grod  they  would 
not  be  translate^  to  be  with  God  in  lieaven,  but  God  would 
eome  down  and  reveal  Himself  in  His  fulness  among  men ; 
the  tahernaele  of  God  would  be  with  men,  and  He  would  be 
their  God,  and  they  Ilis  peopla     Then  God  would  make  a 
new  eovenant  with  men,  forgiving  their  sin,  and  writing 
His  law  upon  their  hearts.     And  the  kingdom  would  be 
the  Lord's.      And  simultaneously  with  this  manifestation 
of  flehovah  among  men,  the  earth  would  be  transfigure^, 
an(l  all   hindniuces  to  a  perfeet  life  with  God  removed : 
"  Behold  I  ereate  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  the 
fonner  shall   not   be  rememl)ered "  (Isa.   lxv.   17),      This 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  His  fulness  wa8  felt  as  if  it 
were  imminent;   the  salvation  wa8  ready  to  be  revealeA 
And  here,  perhapa,  ju8t  as  mueh  as  anywhere,  lies  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  want  of  the  kind  of  &tith  which  we  now 
iave.     The  etemal  abode  of  man  wa8  the  earth ;  perfeetion 
lay  in  the  perfeet  presenee  of  Jehovah ;  but  His  perfeet  pre- 
senee  wa8  alway8  near  in  hope, — living  men  might  behold  it. 
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2.  Fellaivship  laith  God  the  FunāamerUeU  lāea. 

These  eonsiilerations  ma^  tend  8omewhat  to  remove 
our  surprise  at  the  ahsenee  of  cxplicit  teaeliing  ahout 
immortalit^  in  the  Okl  Testament.  The  pious  Israelite 
ha(l  in  truth,  or  felt  he  had  in  essenee,  all  those  things 
that  eonstitute  heaven.  No  doubt  he  had  them  in  idea 
rather  than  in  the  fulness  of  reality.  He  had  that  sense  of 
perfeet  retrihution  which  to  us  seems  to  helong  to  the  future, 
although  the  time  eame  when  painful  doubt8  arose,  and 
sugge8ted  that  something  wa8  wanting.  He  had  that 
presenee  of  6od  which  is  that  which  gives  its  meaning  to 
heaven.  It  wa8  this  that  made  up  the  joy  of  life  to  him — 
''Thou  art  the  portion  of  m^  eup  .  .  .  the  lines  have  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  plaees  "  (Ps.  xvL  5—7).  So  that  the  aeute 
remark  made  by  the  authors  of  the  work  called  the  Unseen 
Uhiverse  is  true,  who  8ay :  "  Not  from  want  of  roligion,  but 
from  exce88  of  religion,  wa8  this  void  [speeiHe  thoughts 
ahout  future  immortality]  left  in  the  Jowi8h  mind.  The 
future  life  wa8  overlo()ked,  over8hadowed  by  the  eonseious- 
ness  of  the  presenee  of  God  Himself"  (p.  9).  Yet  this 
presenee  of  God  wa8  not  in  sueh  fulness  as  to  siitisf^,  and 
in  this  sense  the  pious  Israelite  looked  for  a  future  life, 
when  God  would  be  present  in  His  glory.  But  this 
perfeetion  wa8  one  the  seene  of  which  still  remained  the 
earth;  there  wa8  no  translation  of  man  into  a  tran8cend- 
ental  sphere  of  spiritual  existence. 

It  is  to  this  point  of  the  enjoyment  of  God's  fellowship 
and  life  in  His  favour  upon  the  earth  that  the  ehief 
development8  of  the  01d  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality 
attaeh  themselves.  The  event  of  death  interrupted  this 
fellow8hip,  and  tumed  the  joy  of  life  with  God  into  dark- 
ne8&  For,  to  the  Israelite,  death  was  truly  death ;  and  the 
dead  were  eut  off  from  fellow8hip  with  the  living,  whether 
man  or  God,  It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  referenees 
to  death  are  so  few  in  the  01d  Testament.  Yet,  if  we  eount 
them  up,  tlie  iMissages  are  pretty  numerous.  Naturally, 
these  passages  are  generall^  of  the  nature  of  reminiseenees 
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of  feelings  that  weie  preeent  when  the  prospeet  of  death 
wa8  near.  Henee  the^  are  all  personal,  and  not  of  the 
nature  of  ahstraet  teaehing ;  though  the^  often  rise  to  the 
expre88ion  of  prineiples,  partieularl^  the  prineiple  that 
fellow8hip  with  God  eonstitutes  an  indi8Soluble  bond,  which 
death  eannot  sever.  The  kind  of  immortaUt^  demanded, 
or  inferred  or  pra^e^  for,  is  alwa78  a  religious  im- 
mortalit^,  the  eontinuanee  of  that  life  with  (jod  already 
Uved  on  earth.  The  mere  existence  of  the  spirit  after 
death  is  never  the  point,  for  this  was  never  doubted ;  it  is 
the  exi8tence  in  the  fellowship  of  God  and  in  the  light  of 
His  faee  that  is  supplicated  for  or  assumed.  Henee  every 
eontrihution  made  to  the  question  is  of  a  praetieal  religious 
kind.  It  is  a  demand  of  the  religious  mind,  what  seems  to  it 
of  the  nature  of  a  neeessit^ ;  or  it  is  a  flight  of  eestas/  of 
the  religious  experience ;  or  it  is  what  seems  involved  in  the 
ver^  relations  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man. 

To  the  01d  Testament  saints,  immortaUt^  seemed  the 
coroUary  of  religion,  for  immortaUty  was  the  eontiuuanee  of 
fellowship  with  God.  If  religion  was  true,  ie.  if  God  wa8, 
then  that  experience  which  reUgion  wa8  would  eontinue, 
and  men  would  live.  The  teaehing  of  the  01d  Testament 
is  8ummed  up  by  our  Lord :  "  (jod  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living"  (Matt  xxii.  32).  The  prophets 
and  saints  of  the  01d  Testament  kingdom  of  Grod  were  not 
speeulative  men.  They  did  not  reason  that  the  soul  wa8 
immortal  from  its  nature;  this  wa8  not  the  kind  of  im- 
mortality  in  which  they  were  intere8ted,  though  for  aU  that 
appears  the  idea  that  the  immaterial  part  of  man  8hould 
heeome  extinct  or  be  annihilated,  never  occurred  to  them. 
They  did  not  lay  stress,  in  an  objective,  refleetive  way,  on 
man's  instinetive  hopes  of  immortaUty,  though  perhaps  they 
may  be  observed  giving  these  instinetive  ^esires  e^pression. 
They  could  not,  with  the  patient  eye  of  inductive  ohserva- 
tion,  gather  up  what  we  eaU  analogies  to  the  imssage  of 
heings  frora  a  lower  to  a  higher  11  fe,  suoh  as  we  eoneeive 
our  own  de{ith  to  be,  as  tho  eutranee  of  a  fuUer  Ufe.  They 
did  not  reason :  they  felt,  and  they  knew.     They  set  the 
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Lord  hefore  tbem ;  anel  hoeause  He  was  at  their  right  hand 
they  were  not  moved,  and  every  element  of  their  heing 
rejoiced.  They  had  life  with  God,  and  they  felt  that  im- 
mortality  was  involved  in  their  eommunion  with  Him.  He 
wa8  their  6od;  and  He  was  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living.  This  eommunion  wa8  the  object  of  their 
hopes  and-  the  ground  of  their  faith.  Their  faith  in 
immortaIity  was  but  a  form  of  their  faith  in  Ood.  It 
wa8  entirely  8ubjective  and  religious, — ^the  corollary  not 
of  reason,  but  of  experience  drawn  from  their  aetual  life 
with  God.  And  even  if  it  had  remained  but  a  record  of 
8abjective  condition8,  of  postulates  of  faith,  of  demand8  not 
of  reason,  but  of  religious  life,  witho\;it  any  objectiye  veri- 
fieation,  it  woidd  have  been  a  distinct  eontrihution  to  the 
helief  of  men  in  immortality,  a  eontrihution  in  a  r^on  and 
from  a  8ide  altogether  dii!erent  from  those  in  which  other 
nations  made  their  eontrihutions — the  eontrihution  not  of 
man's  refleetion,  but  of  his  religious  natura 

But  the  01d  Testament  age  did  not  pass  away  without 
these  8ubjective  aspirations  reeeiving  an  extemal  seal.  In 
Ohrist  these  subjcctive  hopes  and  demands  of  faith  and 
man's  heart  heeame  real  outward  faets.  In  His  life  the/ 
pa88ed  into  history. 

3.  Preliminari/  Ouestiom  as  to  Mari^  Naiure, 

Any  question  eoneerning  death  and  immortality  and 
resurreetion  must  be  preceded  by  other  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  of  man.  For  if  death  be  in  some  sense 
a  di8Solution,  and  that  whiGh  is  simple  is  ineapahle  of 
separation,  the  nature  of  man  must  be  compound;  and 
its  elements  wiU  demand  consideration,  the  dis8olution  of 
which  is  death,  the  continued  separation  of  which  is  the 
state  of  the  dead,  and  the  reunion  of  which  is  resurreetion. 
But  there  is  no  question  more  difiicult  in  Biblical  Theology 
than  the  que8tion  of  the  nature  of  man.  Not  only  is  there 
no  eortain  an8wer  given  to  it  in  the  01d  Testament,  bafc 
the  New  Testament  seems  to  leave  it  eqaally  miflettle^. 

«7 
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That  man  possessos  a  soul  and  a  bod7  is  elearl^  tanght. 
That  is  the  simplest  and  most  general  form  in  which  the 
teaehing  appears.  That  death  may  be  dcfined  as  the  separa- 
tion  of  these;  that  their  loealities  during  death  remain 
distinct;  and  that  in  resurreetion  they  are  united, — these 
are  all  general  statements,  true  indeed,  but  eoneealing  within 
them  a  nuinher  of  minor  undetermined  prohlems.  With 
regard  to  the  body,  except  in  the  matter  of  its  resurreetion, 
there  is  not  mueh  eomplieation.  But  on  the  S]de  of  the  soul 
there  is  sueh  a  variety  of  terminology  employed,  and  sueh 
apparently  irreeoneilahle  predications  are  made  eoneeming 
it,  that  eertain  results  seem  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
any  investigation.  The  first  and  most  prominent  &ct  is 
that  Seripture  constantly  uses  two  words  for  this  8ide  of 
human  nature,  totU  and  spirU,  which  it  does  not  emplo^ 
indiscriminately  by  any  means.  It  seems  to  r^ard  the 
latter  as  the  primary,  the  union  of  which  with  body  gives 
rise  to  sotU.  But  whether  this  soul  that  so  arises  be  itself 
something  ^istinet  from  the  spirit  which,  uniting  with  the 
body,  gave  rise  to  it,  or  whether  it  be  not  that  spirit  itself 
conceived  in  this  state  of  union  and  in  all  the  relations 
incidental  to  it,  so  thai  the  naked  essenee  unrelated  would 
be  called  spirit,  and  the  same  essenee  in  vital  union  with 
the  body  would  be  named  soul,  is  a  question  to  which 
an8wers  very  ^iverse  have  bcen  returneA  Moreover,  as  to 
this  spirit  itself,  its  relation  to  God'8  nature  is  very 
obscurely  set  forth  in  Seripture;  for  it  seems  sometimes 
called  His.  He  gives  it,  and  men  live ;  He  takes  it  away, 
and  men  dia  It  retums  to  God  who  gave  it.  He  is  **  the 
God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh"  (Num.  xvL  22,  xxvii.  16). 
And  sometimes  it  ia  caUed  man's.  Thus  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  say  whether  this  spirit  which  God  gives  man,  and  which, 
eoming  from  God,  may  be  called  God'8  (as  the  apostle  also 
exhorts  us  to  glorify  Him  in  our  bodies,  which  are  God*s, 
Gal.  vi.  20),  and  which,  given  to  man  and  helonging  to  him, 
may  be  called  man's, —  be  really  a  permanent  part  of  man 
at  all,  or  merely  God  Hiniself  abiding  in  every  ereature, 
sustaining  life,  and  when  He  withdraws,  eausing  that  from 
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which  He  withdraw8  to  fall  into  death.  There  are  thus  two 
yery  obscui*e  8ides  to  the  que8tion  eoneeming  man's  nature : 
one  is  the  relation  of  man's  spirit  to  man's  soul ;  and  the 
other  is  the  relation  of  man's  spirit  to  God's  Sjnrvt,  -  Are 
90ul  and  spirit  in  man  essentiall^  or  suhstantiall^,  or  onl^ 
reIationally  di3tinct  ?  Are  man's  spirit  and  6od'8  Spirit 
num6ricaUy  di8tinct,  or  is  the  same  spirit  called  man's 
heeause  possesse^  by  man,  and  6od'8  becau8e  given  by  6od? 
And  being  given  by  6od,  is  it  man's  inalienahile  poesession, 
or  only  a  temporary  gif t  ?  These  are  questions  on  which 
one  eannot  profess  to  be  able  to  declare  any  yery  definito 
results.  But  they  ^eserve  consideration,  partly  heeause 
they  are  of  great  interest  in  themselves,  and  partly  on 
aeeount  of  their  hearing  on  the  larger  que8tion  of  im- 
mortality.  For  this  latter  strikes  its  roots  very  deep  down 
into  the  01d  Testament  view8  of  the  primary  and  essential 
relations  of  man  with  6od. 

With  regard  to  the  essential  or  suhstantial  di8tinction 
of  soul  and  spirit  in  man,  there  are  eertain  statements  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  which  we  may  retum  here,^  as  they  might 
seem  and  have  indeed  been  considered  by  many,  undeniably 
to  estahlish  it.  There  is  the  passage  in  1  Thess.  y.  23 :  " And 
the  yery  6od  of  peaee  8anctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  6od 
your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preseryed  hlameless 
unto  the  eoming  of  our  Lord  Je8U8  ehrist."  Here,  to  use  the 
words  of  ElUeott,  the  prayer  "  is  threef old :  first,  that  they 
may  be  8anctified  by  6od,  the  6od  of  peaee ;  for  sanetifiea- 
tion  is  the  condition  of  outward  and  inward  peaee,  wholly 
oXoTffXei9  in  their  eoUeetive  power8  and  eonstituents ;  iiext, 
that  eaeh  eonstituent  uiay  be  pre8orved  to  our  Lord'8 
eoming ;  and,  l(istly,  that  eaeh  so  prcRerved  may  be  entire 
and  eomplete  in  itself,  not  mutilated  or  de8integrated  by 
sin ; — ^that  the  body  may  retain  its  yet  imeffaced  image  of 
6od,  and  its  unimpaired  aptitude  to  be  a  living  saerifiee  to 
its  maker ;  tho  appetitivo  soul  its  purer  hopes  and  uohler 
aspiratioiis ;  tho  spirit,  its  ever  blesscd  assoeiate,  the  Holy 
and  Etemal  Spirit  of  6od  "  (J)estiny  of  tlie  Oreature,  p.  107). 

1 8ee  pp.  184-187.— £d. 
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This  New  Testament  passage  eertainl^  names  three  eon- 
stituent  elements  of  human  nature,  names  them  all  co- 
ordinately,  an(l  speaks  of  eaeh  as  needing  sanetifieation,  and 
eapahle  of  preservation.  Are  we  to  consider  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  spirit  as  real,  or  onl^,  so  to  speak, 
funetional ;  as  a  distinction  of  organs  or  suhstanees,  or 
only  of  the  different  relations  or  condition8  of  a  single 
element  ? 

In  Heb.  iv.  1 2,  too,  there  oeeurs,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
siniilar  passage:  "For  the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piereing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart."  The  word  of  God  has  four 
qualities  assigned  to  it :  (1)  it  is  living,  ^&p ;  (2)  it  is  aetive, 
iv€f}yi]^ ;  (3)  sharp ;  (4)  reaehing  even  to  the  dividing,  i.e. 
even  as  far  as  to  divide,  a^p^  fiepurfiov,  of  soul  and  spirit 
The  word  iiepiaiio^  is  rather  the  noun  of  aetion,  divtding, 
than  the  plaee,  āivision ;  the  words  do  not  mean  entering 
in  so  deep  as  to  reaeh  the  plaee  of  ^ivision  of  8oid  and 
spirit,  the  limit  of  boundary  between  them,  where  the  two 
meet,  where  the  line  of  ^ivision  runs  between  them;  but 
entering  so  deep  as  to  divide  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  to 
effeet  a  division  of  them.  Yet  it  is  left  ambiguous  whether 
tho  sharp  Word  of  God,  which  enters  so  deeply  that  it 
divides,  effeets  this  division  between  the  soul  and  spiiit,  and 
between  tlie  joints  and  marrow,  or  vnthin  the  soul  and 
8i)irit;  that  is  to  8ay,  whether  it  separates  between  the 
two,  or  euts  a8under  eaeh  into  its  parts,  lays  it  open,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  ^isseets  hoth  soul  and  spirit,  hoth  joints 
and  marrow. 

So  far  as  our  ^uestion  goes,  a  ^eeision  on  this  point  is 
not  important.  The  passage  reeognises  two  things:  one 
called  80uly  which  is  not  merely  the  animal  life,  and  another 
called  spirit,  These  are  so  suhstantial  and  independent, 
that  either  they  may  be  separated  by  a  ^istinetion  and  a 
line  of  divi.«iou  drawn  between  tlioiu, — a  sliarp  ^istinetion, 
ii  is  true,  but  one  which  tlio  Word  of  God,  sharper  than 
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any  two-edged  8word,  is  qualified  to  effeet, — or  eaeh  of 
them  ma7  be  severall^  divided  and  eut  open  into  its  own 
elements.  As  was  8aid,  the  view  which  consider8  the 
division  not  to  be  made  between  the  two  elements,  soul  and 
spirit,  but  within  eaeh  of  them,  seems  the  true  ono ;  for 
one  doe8  not  divide  joints  from  marrow,  but  rather  divide8 
joint8  themselves,  and  goes  so  deep  as  to  eut  open  even 
the  marrow.  But  in  any  ease  tho  question  is:  Doe8 
Seripture,  while  speaking  of  two  sueh  riistinet  and  even 
antagonistie  things,  mean  really  two  things,  or  only  two 
aspeets  and  relations,  two  sides  of  the  one  individual  thing, 
which,  considered  in  itself,  in  its  nature,  is  called  spirU, 
and  as  sueh  is  pure  and  Divine ;  and  considered  as  related 
to  the  flesh,  is  called  soul,  and  in  this  relation  may  be 
degraded  and  covered  with  the  sensuous  ?  I  suspeet  there 
is  no  passage  which  ean  be  adduced  at  all  so  elear  as  those 
two,  and  to  sonie  these  have  seemed  decisive,  but  to  others 
quite  the  reverse. 

These  passages  raise  only  one  of  the  two  ^uestions  over 
which  ob8curity  in  this  niatter  hangs.  The  other  ^uestion, 
namely,  that  of  the  relation  of  nian's  spirit  and  God*s  Spirit, 
is  rai8ed  as  soon  as  wc  turn  to  the  01d  Testament.  In  the 
aeeount  given  of  the  ereation  of  man  (Gen.  ii  7),  something 
is  8aid  hoth  ahout  the  origin  and  ahout  the  elements  of  his 
nature :  "  God  formed  nian  of  the  du8t  of  the  earth,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  hi-eath  of  life ;  and  hc  heeaine 
a  living  soul."  There  are  three  things  or  stages  in  the 
proce«8.  Firsf',  God  formed  man  of  ■^OP,  (lust,  the  niost 
immaterial  of  the  material  elemeuts  of  earth.  If  you 
eontrast  man's  formation  with  that  of  the  heasts,  you  fiud 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  speeifie  decree  on  God'8  part,  and  of 
a  partieular  independent  aet  of  formation.  The  earth  and 
water8  at  the  command  of  God  hrought  forth  the  other 
ereatures.  But  man's  formation  is  the  issue  of  deliberation 
and  distinct  workman8hip  on  Cfod*8  part.  Seeonā,  his  body 
heing  fonnei^l,  Gc)d  breatlied  into  his  nostrils  the  hreath 
of  life,  Ci"'*n  T)i^\^}^  ie,  tlie  hreatli  which  is  the  origin  and 
font  of  life,  rather  than  tlie  hreatii  w]iich  is  the  iudcx  of 
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lifa  This  is  the  point  aroiind  which  the  oontrovers^ 
turns.  The  word  hreath  is  not  nsed,  I  think, — there  is  one 
di8puted  ijassage, — of  the  life-hreath  of  other  ereatures 
hesi^es  man.  The  aet  was  real  and  svmholie.  God 
breathed     What  He  breathed  wa8  nor?  •  this  heeame  in 

■   ■    •  ' 

man  D^n  '3,  hreath  of  life,  Thirā,  this  done  to  man,  noan 
heeame  a  living  s^^ul,  njn  eto.  The  difierenoe  of  oonstrae- 
tion  of  these  words  is  to  be  ohserve^  :  saul,  '2,  has  alwa78  an 
adjective  qualifying  it, — man  is  a  lieing  wtd^  the  soul  lives, 
is  the  hearer  of  life,  within  it  all  life's  funetions  go  on,  and 
all  life's  phenomena  are  realise^ ;  and  so  Paul  say8 :  "  the 
first  man,  Adam,  wa8  made  a  V'i^  foKra  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  45). 
The  word  hreath^  '3,  however,  or  el8ewhere  spirii,  "^,  has  no 
adjective  to  qualify  it,  but  a  noun  in  eonstruetion  with  it. 
You  do  not  speak  of  a  living  spirit,  but  of  a  spirU  of  Itfe, 
— one  whieh  eonfers  or  be8tow8  life,  one  from  which  life 
issues  forth ;  it  is  ^A«  spirU  that  giveih  life,  ro  'rrvevfAa  iari 
To  ^(ooTToiovp  (John  VL  63).  The  soul  lives;  but  it  has 
not  life  in  itself,  the  spirit  gives  it  life. 

If  we  reeur  for  a  moment  to  the  8econd  step  in  the 
proeess,  without  discus8ing  the  word  heeame,  it  is  evident 
that  although  the  aet  was  8ymbolieal,  and  might  seem  to 
be  limited  in  meaning  to  the  mere  ealling  into  operation 
the  inspiring  and  expiring  proeesses  of  man's  respiration, 
and  the  x>utting  within  him  that  which  is  the  sign  of  life, 
naniely,  his  hreath ;  yet  the  expre8sion  hreath  of  life  ean 
]iardly  mean  merely  hreath,  which  is  the  sign  of  life  here. 
The  aetion  is  not  to  be  taken  as  nierely  8ymbolical  of 
putting  hreath  in  man.  For  that  which  God  breathcd 
into  man  could  not  be  mere  atmospherie  air,  and  be8ide8 
there  is  the  same  double  use  of  word8  in  Hebrew  that 
appears  in  all  languages,  the  word  for  hreath  and  spirit 
heing  the  same.  And  further,  in  point  of  faet,  this  t^ 
here  8aid  to  be  breathed  into  man  is,  as  breathed,  el8ewhere 
8aid  to  bc  the  eause  of  under8tanding  in  him:  "the 
hreath  (or  iiisinration)  of  the  Almighty  giveth  under8tand- 
ing,"  D?."'3ri  ^Jff  '3  (Job  xxxii.  8).  The  narrative  is  simple, 
and  might  seem  merel^  to  allude  to  the  putting  of  hreath 
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into  man,  which  is  the  sign  of  life;  but  in  eonformit^ 
with  the  usage  of  ^3  el8ewhere,  we  must  hold  that  it  is 
also  the  spirit  or  hreath  of  God  which  is  the  souroe  of 
life  in  maa 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  wa8  this  which  God 
breathed  into  man  ?  Wa8  it  His  own  Spirit  ?  On  the  one 
hand,  we  might  8trictly  adhere  to  the  figure,  and  8ay :  No 
man  hreathes  his  own  spirit — that  prineiple,  namel^,  where- 
by  his  own  personal  exi8tence  is  continued,  and  whereb7  he 
hreathes;  but  onl^  that  whereby  his  exi8tence  manifests 
itself,  yiz.  hreath.  And  thus  what  God  breathed  into  man 
stood  related  to  Himself,  as  a  man's  hreath  is  related  to 
him ;  it  wa8  not  His  own  Spirit,  but  something  else,  His 
hreatL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spiration  of  a  spirit 
is  spirit;  the  spiration  of  God  gives  suhsisteuee  to  His 
Holy  Spirit  And  thus  many  Ps^ehologists,  sueh  as  Oehler, 
Hofmann,  and  others,  hold  that  there  was  a  real  eom- 
munieation  of  God's  own  Spirit,  which,  thus  commimieated, 
heeame,  or  gave  origin  to,  '3,  or  mU.  Thus  Oehler  say8  : 
**  '2  nil  aliud  nisi  inelusam  in  eorpore,  spiritus  divini,  ut  ita 
dicam,  partieulam."  He  thinks  it  needful  to  defend  sueh 
a  theory  from  the  eharge  of  Pantheism  and  Emanationism, 
and  he  consider8  it  sufiSeient  for  that  purpose  to  assert  that 
God  communicatod  His  spirit  vriUingly.  But  if  every 
ereature's  spirit  be  God'8  Spirit,  so  far  as  spirit  is  eon- 
cemed,  Pantheism  is  the  result,  though  there  may  not 
attaeh  to  sueh  a  pantheistie  theory  eertain  eharaeteristies 
which  U8ually  attaeh  to  pantheistie  theories,  sueh  as  un- 
eonseiousness  in  that  which  is  Pantheos.  On  the  other 
haDd,  this  passage  in  Genesis  doe8  not  teaeh  that  this  '3 
which  was  put  into  man  was  creat-ed.  It  eame  out  of  God. 
He  breathed  it  into  man.  To  our  feehle  thinking — I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  8aying  feehle,  for  to  some 
the  rigorous  and  sharp  distinction  of  ereation  and  emana- 
tion,  and  the  denial  of  any  other  kind  of  origin  whatever, 
may  seem  strength, — to  our  thinking  there  may  be  no 
uiiddle  thing  between  bare  extemal  ereation  and  eoarse 
materialistie  emauation»  and  eonse^uent   partition  of  the 
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Divine ;  but  our  thinking  niay  not  be  entitled  to  be  eon- 
sidered  tlie  measure  of  possiliilit^  on  a  8ubject  so  profounel. 
One  has  a  repugnanee  to  helieve  in  the  ereation  of  spirit 
as  he  doe8  in  the  ereation  of  raatter.  And  there  is  a 
difficulty  attaehing  to  the  eoneeption  of  it  quite  di8tinct 
from  the  difficulty  attaehing  to  the  eoneeption  of  ereation 
as  8uch.  That  any  Being,  even  God,  8hould  be  able  to 
produce  substance8  and  natures  the  same  as  His  own,  hv 
mere  outward  ereation  and  not  by  some  intemal  proeess 
of  generation,  is  so  altogether  unlike  what  we  see  or  eau 
eoneeive  as  harmonious  in  the  nature  of  tliings,  that  we 
almost  elaim  to  be  allowed  to  repose  in  some  middle  effort 
of  the  Divine  nature,  which  shall  not  be  altogether  gene- 
ration  nor  altogether  ereation.  Seripture  ealls  God  "  the 
Father  of  our  spirits."  No  doubt  it  doe8  elsewhere  8ay 
that  He  formeth,  "»?f*,  the  spirit  of  man,  within  him, 
Zech.  xii.   1. 

But  thus  you  will  see  how  the  ^uestion  is  encumbered, 
and  tliat  in  matters  eoneerning  the  state  of  the  dead  we 
may  fi nd  e^pressions  both  hard  to  under8tand  in  themselves 
and  not  easil^  reeoneilahle  with  one  another.  Probably 
all  tliat  ean  be  determined  meantime  with  certainty,  though 
it  leaves  the  que8tions  which  were  raised  very  yaguely 
an8wered,  is  this :  Whether  the  soiU,  %  in  man  be  distinct 
sub8tanlially  from  the  spirit  or  no,  the  soul  is  the  8eat  of 
life  and  of  per8onality  in  man,  and  having  received  8ub- 
sistenee,  no  more  loses  it.  At  death  it  parts  from  the 
body ;  if  the  person  who  died  be  re8tored  to  life,  the  soul 
retunis  to  the  body.  It  has  existence  apart  from  the  body 
in  Sh4^ol,  and  the  personality  is  still  attached  to  it  in  that 
region.  The  01d  Testament,  I  think,  doe8  not  eall  that 
which  is  in  Sheol  soul,  nor  yet  spirit ;  it  doe8  not  eon- 
de8cend  upon  the  quality  of  any  of  the  individual8  there ; 
it  ealls  them  all  D^^B"j,  that  is,  either  so/t,  tenties,  shaāotai/t 
or  long-stretelieā.  Again,  as  to  spirit,  whether  that  be 
man's  permanently,  or  6od'8  actually  and  man's  only  in 
temporary  possession,  it  is  8aid  to  retum  to  God  who  gave 
it  (Eeelea  xiL  7).     Its  presenee  ia  the  souree  of  life  in 
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man ;  its  withdrawal  prodiice8  death,  and  even  its  partial 
withdrawal  a  ^iiuinishing  of  the  power8  of  life. 

It  niight  be  surmise^  from  the  stroiig  OKpressions  U8ed 
man^  times  of  death  in  the  01d  Testament,  that  it  wa8 
believed  that  in  death  the  exi8tence  of  the  soul  eame  to  an 
end.  So,  e,g.,  in  Ps.  cxlvi.  4  :  "  His  hreath  goeth  forth,  he 
retumeth  to  his  earth;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts 
perish";  and  in  Ps.  xxxix.  13 :  "O  spare  me,  that  I  may 
reeover  strength,  hefore  I  go  heuoe,  and  be  no  mora" 
And  perhaps  most  strongly  of  all  in  Job,  e.g,,  vii.  21 : 
"  And  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my  transgression  ?  for 
now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  du8t;  and  thou  shalt  seek  me 
eagerly,  but  I  shall  not  be  " ;  and  xiv.  7 :  "  For  a  tree  hath 
hope:  if  it  be  out  down  it  will  sprout  again;  but  man 
dieth,  and  wa8teth  away :  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  is  he?  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not:  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  rai8ed 
out  of  their  sleep."  But  these  are  only  the  strong 
e^pressions  of  despondency  and  regiet  over  a  life  moum- 
fully  soon  ended,  and  that  never  retums  to  be  lived 
on  this  bu8y  earth  again.  The  very  name  and  eon- 
ce])tion  of  Slieol  is  suffieient  answer  to  the  eontention 
that  they  mean  mora 

4.  Ooneeption  of  SheoL 

The  word  ^^^f  rarely  written  defectively,  is  a  feminine 
noun,  as  most  other  nouns  are  which  indicate  spaee,  though 
in  a  few  eases  it  appears  as  maseulina  Its  derivation  is 
uneertain.  Some  derived  it  from  f>«ir,  to  ask,  helieving 
that  Hades  is  so  named  from  its  insatiahle  eraving.  But 
it  is  improhahle  that  this  primitive  and  aneient  name  for 
the  underworld  shouM  be  a  mere  poetieal  epithet.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  oonneet  the  name  with  the  root 
^ycr,  to  be  hollow,  in  which  ease  it  would  resemhle  our 
word  Hell,  Germ.  Holle,  that  is,  liollov) ;  and  the  name  -rfa, 
pit,  with  which  it  is  interchanged  in  the  01d  Testament, 
and  afivaao<:,  its  8ynonym  in  the  New,  favour  this  deriv%- 
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tioiL^  The  01d  Testament  represents  Sheol  as  the  opposite 
of  this  upper  sphere  of  light  and  lifa  It  is  "  deep  Sheol,'' 
njnnn  V,  Ps.  lxxxvi  13:  "  Thou  hast  deliyered  m^  soul 
from  the  lowe8t  helL"  It  is  deep  down  in  the  earth,  Fa. 
lxiii.  9  :  "  Those  that  seek  m^  soul,  to  ^estro^  it»  shall  go 
down  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  Corre6ponding 
to  this  it  is  the  region  of  darkne88,  as  Job,  moumfull^ 
looking  to  it,  8^78 :  "  A  land  of  darkness,  as  darknftRH  itself ; 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without  any  order,  and  where 
the  light  is  as  darkne88  "  (x.  22,  23).  Of  eourse,  there  is  no 
formal  topograph^  to  be  sought  for  in  Sheol.  It  is  in  great 
measure  the  ereation  of  the  imagination,  deep  down  under 
the  earth,  even  under  the  water8,  and  dark,  and  all  within 
it  ehaos.  The  sha^es  tremhle  "  underneath  the  water8,  and 
their  inhahitants,"  Job  xxvi.  5.  Henee  it  is  often  decked 
out  with  the  horrors  of  the  grave.  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
xiv.  9,  represents  the  king  of  Babylon  as  going  into  Sheol : 
**  Sheol  from  heneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at 
thy  eoming.  Thy  pomp  is  hrought  down  to  Sheol,  and  the 
noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the 
worms  eover  thee."  And  so  in  Ezek.  xxxiL  21—23  :  "The 
strong  among  the  mighty  shall  speak  to  him  out  of  Sheol 
•  .  .  Asshur  is  there  and  all  her  company :  his  graves  are 
ahout  him :  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the  8word :  whoee 
graves  are  set  in  the  8ides  of  the  pit." 

That  is  a  representation,  according  to  which  Sheol  is 
a  vast  underground  mausoleum,  with  eells  all  around  like 
graves.  But  it  may  be  a8serted  with  some  reason  that 
nowhere  is  Sheol  confounded  with  the  grave,  or  the  word 
used  for  the  plaee  of  the  dead  body.  Sheol  is  the  plaee 
of  the  dei>arted  personalities — tho  01d  Testament  neither 
ealls  them  *  souls  '  nor  *  spirits.'  It  ia  the  plaee  appointed 
for  all  living,  the  great  rendezvous  of  dead  persons ;  for 
a  striet  ^istinetion  is  not  drawn  between  the  body  and 
its  plaee,  and  the  soul  aud  its  plaee.  The  generations  of 
one's  forefathers  are  all  there,  and  he  w^ho  die8  is  gathered 

^  The  8upposed  discovery  of  Sheol  in  Assyriaii  Siialu  (a-s  affirined  by 
Friedrioh  Delitz8ch,  Jeremias,  ete.)  is  deiiied  by  Schrader,  ^ensen,  eto. 
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unto  his  fathers.  The  trihal  (livisioiis  of  oiie's  raee  are 
there,  aDd  the  dead  man  is  gathered  imto  his  people. 
Separated  from  them  here,  he  is  uDited  with  them  thera 
ADd  if  his  own  descendants  had  died  hefore  him,  they 
are  there,  and  he  goes  down,  as  Jacob  to  his  son,  mouming. 
None  ean  hope  to  esoape  passing  down  among  that  vast 
assemhlage  of  thin  and  shadow7  personalities :  '^'^hat 
man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  that  shall 
deliyer  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?  "  (Ps.  lxxxix.  48). 

But  it  ma7  be  of  use  to  put  under  di8tinct  headB  a 
few  things  ahout  SheoL 

(1)  The  state  of  those  in  Sheol.  As  death  eonsists  in 
the  withdrawal  h^  Grod  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  as  this 
spirit  is  the  souree,  in  general,  of  energ^  and  vital  foroe» 
the  personalit^  is  of  necessity  left  feehle  and  flaccid.  All 
that  helongs  to  life  eeases  except  existenca  Henee  Sheol 
is  called  f^^^  perishing,  it  is  called  inn,  eessation  (Isa. 
xxxviiL  11).  The  personalities  crowding  there  are  power- 
lesSy  and  drowsy,  and  still  and  silent,  like  those  in  sleep. 
Henee  the^  are  called  D^i*?*j  (Job  xxvl  5 ;  Isa.  xiv.  9). 
The  state  is  called  non,  silenee:  "Unless  the  Lord  had 
heen  my  help,  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silenee  "  (xciv. 
17).  It  is  the  land  of  forgetfulness  (Ps.  lxxxviii  12); 
'*  the  living  know  that  they  must  die :  but  the  dead  know 
not  any  thing.  Also  their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their 
envy,  is  now  perishe^  "  (£ccle&  ix.  5).  Yet  though  they 
are  feehle,  as  those  in  Sheol  eonfess  to  the  Babylonian 
king, "  Art  thou  heeome  weak  as  one  of  us  ? " — n^n  (Isa.  xiv« 
10),  thinneā,  as  one  wom  by  siekness, — they  know  them- 
selves  and  their  state,  as  this  representation  shows,  and  also 
others.  They  even  seem  to  keep  a  kind  of  shadow7  Ufe 
of  their  own,  a  dreamy  pomp  and  eeremonial,  sitting  with 
invisihle  forms  upon  impereeptihle  thrones  from  which  they 
are  stirred,  with  a  flieker  of  interest  and  emotion,  to  greet 
any  distinguished  new  arrivaL  It  is  the  shadow  ot  earth 
and  its  aetivities;  wavering  shades  of  the  present  lifa 
The  things  said  are  not  presented  to  us  as  matters  of  faith, 
tbey  are  the  oreations  largely  of  the  writer8'  imaginatioiL 
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One  ean  Ree  that  there  is  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
writer8  eouGeming  this  underworl(l.  The^  8hudder  at  the 
thought  of  it,  and  their  imagination  paints  it  dark  and 
distant.  The  grave  suggests  a  deep  eavemous  reeeptaele 
to  them.  The  sleep  of  death  eauses  them  to  deem  it  a 
land  of  stillness  and  silenea  The  flaocid  eorpse  makes 
them  think  of  the  person  as  feehle,  with  no  energy  or 
power  of  resistanoe.  All  is  taken  from  the  eireumstaneee 
of  death,  and  ean  have  no  reality  or  truth  to  us  as  an 
artiele  of  helief.  Onl^  this  is  eertaiu,  that  there  was  a 
helief  in  the  continued  e^istenee  of  the  person.  Death 
puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  no  person. 

(2)  There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  of  good  and  evil  in 
SheoL  As  all  must  go  into  Sheol,  so  all  are  represented 
as  heing  there.  Sheol  is  no  plaee  of  punishment  itself,  nor 
one  of  reward.  Neither  does  it  seem  divided  into  sueh 
eompartments.  The  state  there  is  neither  blessednes8  nor 
miser^.  It  is  bare  exi8tence.  "  There  the  wicked  eease  from 
trouhling,  i.e,  from  the  disquietude  which  their  own  evil 
eauses  them,  and  tlie  weary  are  at  rest."  "  The  small  and 
great  are  there  alike,  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his 
master"  (Job  iiL  17,  19).  To-morrow,  said  Samuel  to  the 
king  whom  God  had  rejected, "  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and 
thy  sons  be  with  me.  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along 
upon  the  earth,  and  was  sore  af raid,  heeause  of  the  words  of 
Samuel"  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  19).  "The  dead  know  not  any- 
thing,"  says  the  Preaeher,  "  neither  have  they  any  more  a 
reward"  (Eeeles.  ix.  5). 

There  are,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  passages  from  which  erities 
have  surmised  that  there  was  in  the  01d  Testament 
a  helief  in  a  deeper  Sheol  than  the  ordinary,  a  iSrf^ 
aKOTuinepo^;,  a  darker  Hades.  In  Isa.  xiv.,  a  passage 
80  rieh  in  eontrihutions  to  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
thought  eoneerning  the  things  of  the  dead,  the  Babylonian 
is  8aid  to  be  thrust  down  to  'ii^  ^n?T,  "  the  sides  of  the 
pit " ;  he  who  had  said  presumptuou8ly,  "  I  will  set  my 
throne  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  in  the  mount  of  6od" 
(liov  ^ns'V).     But  the  e^pression  is  evidently  used  in  anti- 
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theflifl  to  "  the  8ide8  of  the  north,"  aDd  eannot  be  held  to 
8igiufy  a  deeper  Hades  tlian  tluit  where  tlie  ordinary  dead 
are  asaenihle^.  And  the  same  nuist  be  8aid  of  the  only 
other  passages  where  traees  of  sueli  an  opinion  have  heen 
found  by  some  seholars,  as,  e.g.,  Ezek.  xxxii  23,  already 
quoted,  and  Isa.  xxiv.  21 :  "  The  Lord  will  punish  the  high 
ones  that  are  on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the 
earth.  And  they  sliall  be  gathered  together,  as  prisoners 
are  gathered  in  the  pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  prison, 
and  after  many  days  shall  they  be  visited."  Neither  ean 
the  fervent  prayer  of  Balaam,  "  May  I  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  may  my  last  end  be  like  his  "  (Num.  xxiii. 
10),  have  any  referenee  to  that  which  he  feared  after 
death,  or  to  any  faith  which  he  had  in  a  distinction  in 
the  positions  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  SheoL 
Kather  his  prayer  is  that  he  may  live  sueh  a  life  as  he 
sees  hefore  Israel,  rieh  in  6od's  hlessings,  and  therefore 
peaeeful  and  long ;  so  that  he  8hould  die  old  and  fuU  of 
days,  and  be  carried  to  the  grave  like  a  shoek  of  eom 
eoming  in  in  his  season. 

It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  in  the  01d  Testament  any 
traees  of  a  distinction  in  Sheol  between  the  good  and  evil 
be  found.  The  distinction  that  hegins  to  appear  is  that 
indicated  in  P&  xlix.,  that  while  the  wicked  are  congr^ted 
in  Sheol,  the  righteous  overleap  and  eseape  it  Towards 
the  elose  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  another  idea  hegan 
to  rise — that  of  a  gloomy  vale  of  horrid  sufferings  through 
the  torturings  of  fira  This  was  Gehenna — first  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  where  the  eruel  rites  of  Moloeh  were  performed, 
and  children  passed  through  the  fire  to  the  horrid  king. 
Then  this  idea  seemed  to  be  transferre^  to  the  state  of 
the  dead,  and  the  wicked  were  conceived  to  be  subjected 
to  sueh  torments  of  fire.  Already,  ere  New  Testament 
times,  this  advance  upon  the  old  doctrine  of  Sheol  had 
been  made,  and  in  the  parahle  the  rieh  man  is  represented 
as  tormented  in  flames  (Luke  xvL  23-28).  And  pro- 
bably  some  traees  of  the  idea  may  he  found  in  the 
01d  Testament,  as  in  the  end  of  Isaiah,  "  for  their  worm 
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shall    not    die,    neither  shall    their    fire    be    qaenched'' 
(lxvL  24). 

(3)  Bat  this  laet  passage  lead8  to  some  other  ^neetiona, 
e.g.,  £is  reganls  the  eonneetion  of  the  per8onality  in  Sheol 
with  tlie  bod7  of  which  it  had  heen  deprived,  with  the 
outer  world,  and  with  GkKL 

As  to  eonneetion  with  the  outer  world,  that  is  oom- 

pletel^  hroken  off.    The  dead  ean  neither  retnm,  nor  does  he 

kuow  anytliing  of  the  things  of  earth ;  even  the  fate,  happy 

or  miserahle,  of  those  he  is  most  bound   up  with,  is  a 

mystery   to  him.      "  His  sons  eome  to  honour,  and  he 

knoweth  it  not ;  and  they  are  hrought  low,  and  he  peroeiveth 

it  not  of  them  '*  (Job  xiv.  21).    "  As  the  cloud  is  con8umed 

and  vanisheth  away :  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave 

shall   eoiue  up  no  more"  (vii.   9).     Yet  with  the  strong 

helief  in  the  oxistence  of  the  persons  in  Sheol,  there  wa8 

naturally  a  popular  superstition  that  they  could  be  reached, 

and  that  they  could  be  iDterested  in  human  aflairs,  of  the 

issues  of  which  they  must  have  deeper  knowledge  than 

mortal  men.     This  helief  among  the  Hebrew8  gave  riae  to 

the  necromancy  so   stemly  proscribed  in    the   law,  and 

ridiculed  by  Isaiah :  '^  Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their 

God  ?  8hould  they  seek  for  the  living  to  the  dead  ? "  (viii. 

19);  and  the  helief  is  not  extinct  among  ourselvea.     That 

it  was  not  a  mere  superstition,  but  fim  unlawful  traffie,  was 

8hown  by  the  ease  of  Samuel ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 

suppose  this  a  delusion  of  Saul's,  or  a  triek  of  the  woman. 

At  all  events  the  event  hears  testimony  to  the  prevalent 

helief  in  the  existence  of  those  who  had  died  in  this  lifa 

Yet  how  far  the  praetiee  in  general  was  carried  on  by  mere 

working  on  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  one  eannot  8ay. 

There  is  no  other  ease  in  the  01d  Testament  but  that  of 

Samuel  of  any  dead  porson  appearing  and  returning  to 

SheoL     The  relation  between  the  dead  in  Sheol  and  God 

i«  not  elose :  "  Shall  the  dead  praise  Thee  ? "  (Pa  lxxxviiL 

lO).     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  question  whether  any  eonneetion  still  e^ists  between 
the  body  and  the  dead  in  Sheol  is  interesting,  but  there 
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are  hanll^  materials  to  answer  it.  No  suoh  Gonneotion 
exi8ts  between  the  body  and  the  soul  as  to  interfere  with 
the  passage  into  Sheol,  whatever  befall  the  body.  The 
body  need8  not  to  be  embahned,  as  in  £gypt,  nor  bumed, 
nor  even  buried.  It  may  be  thrown  out  as  a  dishonoured 
hranoh,  and  yet  the  descent  into  Sheol  be  unimpeded 
The  want  of  hurial  was  in  itself  dishonouring,  cmd  it  is 
regarded  as  having  a  refleetion  on  the  condition  of  the 
dead  person  in  Sheol  in  the  eetimation  of  others  thera 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  which  seem  to 
speak  of  a  8ympathetic  rapport  still  e^isting  between  the 
body  and  the  person  in  SheoL  These  passages  are  hardly 
eapahle  of  heing  pre6sed  further  than  to  the  inferenee  thai 
the  body,  though  thrown  off,  was  still  part  of  the  man,  and 
was  not  mere  eommon  unrelated  dust.  Some  passages  speak 
of  8ensibility  still  remaining  in  the  body ;  e.g.,  Isa.  lxvL  24 : 
**  Their  worm  dieth  not,"  where  the  body  is  represented  as 
feeling  the  tooth  of  the  eorrupting  worm.  But  others  go 
further,  and  seem  to  regard  the  soul  as  also  sensitive,  and 
sharing  in  the  pain  of  the  body:  "His  flesh  upon  him 
shall  have  pain,  and  his  soul  within  him  shall  moum*' 
(Job  xiv.  22).  But,  as  I  have  said,  these  statements 
hardly  go  further  than  to  show  that  the  body,  though  east 
off,  is  still  con8idered  in  some  eonneetion  with  the  person. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  relation  between  the 
decea8ed  person  and  God  is  eut  off.  This  is  what  gave 
death  its  signifieanee  to  the  religious  mind,  and  caused 
sueh  a  revulsion  against  it,  eulminating  in  sueh  protests  as 
that  in  Ps.  xvL  Fellowship  with  God  eeases :  "  In  death 
there  is  no  rememhranee  of  Theo :  in  Sheol  who  shall  give 
Thee  thanks  ? "  (Pa  vL  5).  "  For  Sheol  eannot  praise  Thee  " 
8ayB  Hezekiah ;  '*  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit  eannot  hope 
f or  Thy  tmth  **  (Isa.  xxxviiL  1 8).  And  the  plaintive  singer 
in  Ps.  xxxix.  pleads  for  an  eitension  of  his  earthly  life 
on  this  ground :  *'  Hold  not  Thy  peaee  at  my  tears :  for  I 
am  a  stranger  with  Thee,  and  a  80Joumer  * — the  meaning 
of  these  word8  being  the  opposite  of  what,  with  our 
ehristian  knowledgey  we  put  into  them.    The  01d  Testamenl 
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saint  was  a  sojoumer  with  Grod :  this  life  in  the  body  apon 
the  earth  wa8  a  hrief  but  happy  visit  paid  to  Jehovah ;  hut 
death  summoned  the  visitor  away,  and  it  oame  to  an  end. 

5.  Goneeptian  of  DeatK 

Tlie  point  of  view  f rom  which  Seripture  looks  at  every- 
thing  is  the  moral  and  religioua  This  is  the  point  of  view 
from  whieh  it  regards  the  universe  as  a  whol&  It  is  a 
moral  eonstitution.  With  all  its  comp]exity  it  has  a  moral 
unity,  all  its  parts  suhserving  moral  ends  and  illustrating 
moral  truths.  Henee,  when  Soripture  ^eserihee  the  origin 
of  things  and  their  gradual  rise  into  order,  though  it  may 
seem  to  be  physical  phenomena  that  it  is  describing,  its 
desigii  has  not  respeet  to  these  physical  phenomena  in 
themselves,  but  primarily  to  this,  that  they  occurred  through 
the  f ree  aet  of  a  Supreme  Moral  Agent ;  and  that  they  eon- 
templated  as  their  final  result  the  preparation  of  a  suitahle 
sphere  of  activity  for  another  free  moral  agent.  This  moral 
purpose  of  Seripture  in  everything  which  it  says  makes  it 
of  less  consequence  for  it  to  describe  events  preeisel^  as 
they  occurred.  It  may  use  liherties.  It  may  so  group 
phenomena  and  so  eolour  events  that  the  moral  meaning  of 
them  may  shine  out  to  our  eyes  more  clearly  than  if  it  had 
adhered  in  its  dcscription  to  prosaie  literality.  It  is  quite 
eoneeivahle  that  some  parts  of  aneient  history  are  so 
writtcn  in  Seripture.  Its  design  never  heing  to  rocord 
faeta  nierely  for  faets'  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral  teaehing  which  they  eontain,  it  is  a  supposition  not 
to  be  at  onee  rejected,  that  in  order  to  exhibit  to  our  dull 
eye8ight  the  ideas  of  history,  it  may  idealise  the  hi8tory. 
This  prineiple,  however,  if  admitted,  must  be  carefully 
guarded ;  and  no  doubt  the  difficulty  would  be  to  guard  it 
when  onee  adraitted.  It  must  be  guarded  for  the  reason  that 
Redempticm  is  historieal.  Our  salvation  eonsists  of  historieal 
faets :  "  If  Ohrist  bo  not  risen,  your  faitli  is  vain  ;  ye  aro  yet 
in  your  sins"  (1  Cor.  xv.  17)  A  redemption  eonsiRting 
wholly  of  ideas  would,  of  eourse,  be  only  an  ideal  i*edeuip- 
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tion,  and  leave  us  preeisel^  where  we  wera  But  the 
historieit^  of  salvation  as  a  whole  heing  eonserved,  nothing 
stands  in  the  wa7  of  our  admitting  that  some  of  the 
historieal  oeeurrenees  whereby  it  wa8  illustrated  or  realised 
ma7  have  heen  set  hj  subsequent  narrators  in  fim  intenser 
light  than  that  in  which  the^  first  appeared. 

If  the  point  of  view  from  which  Seripture  reganis  the 
universe  as  a  whole  be  moral,  mueh  more  will  it  r^rd 
man  in  this  light.  Man  has,  no  doubt,  according  to 
Seripture,  ju8t  as  God  has,  a  nature  and  a  *  self.'  But  his 
essenee  and  meaning  lie  so  e^elusivel^  in  his  '  self/  in 
his  personality,  that  only  when  the  just  equilibrium 
between  his  nature  and  his  *  self '  has  heen  disturbed, 
do  the  former  and  its  elements  eome  into  prominenee. 
His  eentre  of  gravity  as  weU  as  eentre  of  unity  lies  in  his 
moral  eonstitution.  That  remaining  as  it  wa8  by  oreation, 
he  will  remain  as  he  was  in  ereation  a  living  man,  a  unity 
emhraeing  all  his  parts ;  for  this  is  what  Seripture  means 
by  li/e,  The  author  of  the  well  written  but  not  very 
exhaustively  thought  out  treatise  on  The  Ohristian  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  says :  "  Death  as  a  simple  phy8iciil  faet  is  un- 
affected  by  moral  conditiona"  But  sueh  a  statement 
requires  limitation  in  several  way8.  We  ohserve  moral 
conditions  to  be  of  great  influenee  in  referenee  to  disease, 
in  keeping  off  infeetion,  for  instiinee,  and  in  neutralising  the 
effeets  of  poison.  We  rcad  in  the  Gospol  history  of  somo 
who  had  faith  to  be  healed,  and  on  tho  other  hand  of 
the  inflietion  of  mania  through  the  operation  of  evil  intelli- 
genees  on  the  mind ;  and  what  is  true  of  ^isease  is,  of 
eourse,  true  also  of  death,  for  the  two  are  identicaL  The 
forty  days'  fast  of  our  Lord  in  the  wildeme88  8how8 
sufficiently  the  enormous  power  exerci8ed  over  the  body 
by  the  mind  in  a  high  state  of  spiritual  tension.  Who 
does  not  pereeive  that  sueh  a  statement  as  that  death 
is  unafTected  by  moral  conditions,  is  a  mere  hegging  of  the 
que8tion  ? 

It  is  true  that  ultimately  all,  moral  and  immoral,  dio ; 
just  as  it  is  true  that  death  is  inherent  in  all  or^niau^ 
a8 
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with  whicb  we  are  familiar.  But  that  implies  merelj  that 
death  affeets  all  the  limited  varieties  of  moral  conditioii8 
now  appearing  in  the  raee  sinee  sin  has  interyened,  and 
that  death  is  inherent  in  human  organisms  suoh  as  we  now 
know  them.  But  that  faet  oan  support  no  inferenoe  as  to 
how  death  or  ^isease  wouId  hehave  in  the  presenoe  of  a 
perfeet  moral  condition,  and  what  would  oeeur  to  the 
organism  of  sueh  a  human  heing;  for  the  difiference 
between  the  highest  moralit^  that  exists  and  a  perfeet  one, 
is  a  diScreuce  not  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  Experience 
aSbrds  us  no  data  here  on  which  to  go ;  or  if  we  ref er  to 
the  ease  of  Ohrist,  who  was  sinless,  we  read  nothing 
rogarding  Him  which  implies  that  He  ever  suffered  any 
aihnent,  or  that  the  seeds  of  natural  death  were  sown  in 
His  body.  We  ean  form  no  judgment  from  direct  ohserva- 
tion.  We  could  at  most  infer  from  what  we  see  of  men  at 
present.  6ut  sueh  an  iuferenee  would  certainly  be  to  b^ 
the  que8tion  against  Seripture,  which  expre88ly  reeognises 
the  two  condition8  of  a  perfeet  and  an  imperfeet  moral 
state,  and  teaehes  that  the  organism  of  human  nature  is 
not  a  thing  under  the  government  of  physical  law8  only, 
but  is  lifted  up  by  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  into  another 
plane,  and  subject  in  its  de8tiny  to  the  operation  of  moral 
law8. 

Coupled  with  this  view,  that  dcath  is  inherent  in  all 
organisms,  aud  that,  eonsee^uentl^,  the  death  threatened  to 
Adara  could  not  niean  mere  physical  death,  is  the  view  of 
the  writor  quotcd,  that  death  as  there  threatened  was 
merely  tlie  moreU  consequence  of  transgression,  namely, 
what  we  eall  spiritual  death,  together  with  the  terrors  that 
gather  ahout  dying  to  a  sinner.  This  irruption  into  our 
theologieal  nomenelature  of  the  term  āeaih  to  de8cribe  the 
spiritual  condition  of  a  sinner,  has  heen  a  great  misfortune, 
not  only  heeause  it  afTords  a  foundation  for  the  kind  of 
views  propounded  by  this  autlior,  but  heeause  it  diverts  our 
minds  from  the  Seripture  way  of  regHrding  death  and  life. 
In  the  01d  Testament  and  in  St.  Paul,  death  alway8 
include8  what  we   popularly  eall  dying\  and  in  the  01d 
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Testament  dying  include8  remavnmg  dead,  ie.  all  the  destiny 
of  the  dead ;  and  so  life  include8  the  life  of  tho  body, — 
in  Paul  the  resurreetion  life,  which,  as  man  is  a  unity,  alone 
is  life.  Even  the  expre88ion,  *dead  in  sins'  (Eph.  ii  3,  5), 
doe8  not  mean  Bpiritually  insensihle  in  the  praetiee  of  sin, 
but  8ubject  to  death  as  a  penalty  in  the  element  or  region  of 
sins.  There  are,  no  doubt,  eertain  OKpressions,  particularly 
in  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  may  seem  to  go 
against  this  view,  sueh,  «./7.,  as  this :  "  You  hath  he  quickcned, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  "  (ii.  1) ;  "  raise^  us  up  together, 
and  made  us  sit  together  in  the  lieavenly  plaees "  (ii.  6). 
But  this  difficulty  ^isappears  as  soon  as  the  aix)stle'8  true 
manner  of  looking  at  Cliristianity  is  under8tood.  He 
always,  in  the  theoretieal  j)ortious  of  his  Epistles,  looks  at 
it  as  a  whole.  He  uses  terms  of  it  which  emhraee  and 
describe  its  perfeet  results;  not  the  heginning,  but  the 
end  of  its  developnient.  Wliat  it  will  yet  aehieve  is  to 
him  already  achieved. 

His  statements  are  not  empirieal  and  bounded  by  the 
aetual  experience  of  ehristiaus,  but  ideal,  and  reaehing  out 
to  the  future  eonsummation  of  things.  Nay,  he  eveu  in  his 
ideal  ^eseriptions  employs  the  terms  suitahle  for  the  future 
and  perfeet  to  describe  the  small  heginnings  of  the  present. 
Henee  to  him  helievers  are  as  mueh  8anctified  as  they  are 
ju8tified ;  they  are  saints,  eomplete  in  Ghrist.  It  is  only  in 
the  praetieal  parts  of  his  epistles,  when  he  de8cend8  to  deal 
with  the  aetual  condition  of  the  Gliurehes  and  his  eonverts, 
among  whom,  alas !  this  ideal  of  Christianity  is  far  enough 
from  yet  ohtaining,  that  he  analyse8  the  effeets  of  redemption 
into  those  that  already  are  and  those  that  shall  ba  Then 
sanetifieation  is  seen  to  be  ineomplete.  Then  the  perfeet 
ehureh  spUts  asunder,  and  what  we  name  the  Ohureh 
Visihle  is  the  subject  of  treatment,  at  least  in  its  memhers. 
But  neithor  the  imperfeet  saiiit  nor  the  Ghureh  Visihle 
helongs  to  the  region  of  the  idwil  of  Chri8tiaiiity,  and 
cousequently  they  find  no  plaee  in  the  early  anel  theoretieal 
j)art8  of  the  Epistles.  Aml  so,  8i>eaking  to  the  Kphesians, 
he  uses  terms  de8criptive  of  salvation  as  perfectly  realised^ 
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to  indicate  what  helievers  are  really  in  possession  o£  His 
language  is  in  a  sense  proleptie.  Belieyers  do  not  yet  sit 
with  ehrist  in  the  heavenly  plaees ;  hut  faith  and  graoe» 
when  they  shall  have  their  perfeot  work,  will  issue  in  their 
resurreotion ;  and  this  issue  is  involved  in  those  h^innings 
of  power  which  Grod  has  already  put  forth  among  them. 
Conseqnently  the  apostle  does  not  employ  the  terma 
'quickened'  fiuid  'raised'  to  desGribe  a  mere  spiritiial 
ohange  which  has  alre€uiy  heen  produced.  He  uaes  them 
literally,  although  by  antieipation,  to  remind  the  Ephesians 
of  what  is  contained  in  Grod's  gift  to  them,  and  what 
shall  yet  aeerue  to  them»  namely,  the  redemption  €i  the 
body. 

I  quite  admit  that,  after  aU,  the  two  yiew8  may  ooalesoe, 
and  that  it  may  be  the  vitalising  of  the  soul  with  spiritual 
life^  which  really  quickens  the  body ;  for  the  new  body  is 
not  in  Seripture  regarded  as  alien  matter,  but  is  the  old 
body  vitalised  fimd  heeome  spirituaL  And  the  new  life 
in8tilled  into  the  soul  by  God's  Spirit  may  heeome  so 
intense,  that,  like  a  flame,  it  stretehes  itself  out  and 
oommunieates  its  fire  to  the  body,  still  its  own  and  not  yet 
altogether  extinct  We  know  so  little  of  what  life  is,  and 
how  it  operates  to  gather  a  body  ahout  it.  But  just  as  we 
see  the  somewhat  languid  life  of  our  present  existence 
gradually  suid  elemeut  to  element  and  aeeumulate  in  the 
slow  eourse  of  twenty  years  a  mature  fuU  body  to  itself,  so 
the  intenser  life  that  we  shall  yet  inherit  may  on  the 
resurreetion  day  draw  a  body  around  itself  in  em  instant, 
fiu^eomplishing  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  what  is  the  work 
of  many  years  at  present.  But  what  I  am  anxious  to 
emphasise  is,  that  Seripture  makes  very  little  in  this  r^on 
of  physical  eause  fimd  efiTeet  Mfim  is  under  a  moral 
eonstitution.  Death  is  the  penaUy  of  sin,  not  that 
spiritual  feehleness  whioh  may  be  but  another  name  for  sin 
itself.  And  life  is  the  reward  of  rigliteousnees,  not 
righteousness  itself.  The  wage8  of  sin  is  death ;  hut  graee 
reigned  throiigh  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  (Kom.  v.  21, 
vL  23X 
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6.  Lift  and  Us  Imies. 

Bat  we  mufit  leave  this  New  Testament  region,  which 
18  alway8  80  fa8cinating,  and  retnm  to  the  01d  Testament 
and  ite  statements  on  the  8ubject  of  Sheol,  the  reeeptaele  of 
the  departed.  There,  in  that  undeiworld,  good  and  evil, 
according  to  the  01d  Testament,  appear  alike  immured ;  and 
the  condition  in  which  the^  suhsist  is  not  life,  but  bare 
exi8tence,  dreary  and  infelieitoua  Doe8  the  OId  Testament 
give  an7  light  as  to  tho  permanenee  of  this  condition? 
Sheol  doe8  not  apj)ear  to  be  a  plaee  of  reward  or  punishment 
Is  there  any  eseape  from  it  for  the  righteous,  or  is  there  any 
intensifieation  of  its  evils  awaiting  the  unju8t  ?  There  is 
no  guestion  that  is  stirring  men's  nnnd8  with  a  greater 
intensity  at  present  than  this  one  of  the  destiny  of  the 
wicked.     Does  the  01d  Testament  go  any  way  to  solve  it  ? 

Be8ides  the  view  which  may  be  8aid  to  be  the  ordinary 
and  hereditary  one  in  the  Ghurehes,  there  inay  be  said  to 
be  at  present  three  others  eurrent,  beside8  minor  ones 
which  I  do  not  meution,  regarding  the  destiny  of  those 
dying  impenitent  First,  there  is  the  UniversaUstie  view, 
according  to  which  all  shall  be  restored.  Second,  there 
is  the  view,  stopping  short  of  this,  which  demands  a  plaee 
of  repentanee  and  a  sphere  of  development  beyond  the  grave, 
and  which,  assuming  infinite  gradations  of  salvation,  find8 
a  plaee  for  at  least  most  of  the  raee.  And,  third,  there  is 
the  view,  which  ealls  itself  that  of  Conditional  Immortality, 
according  to  which  those  finally  evil  shall  ultimately  be 
annihilated.  Has  the  01d  Testament  anything  to  8ay  to 
ttie  guestion  as  8tated  in  these  view8? 

Now,  of  eourse,  sueh  question8  will  not  be  decided  on 
01d  Testament  ground,  but  in  the  light  of  the  elearer 
revelation  of  the  New.  Eut  so  far  as  the  01d  goes,  it 
docs  not,  I  think,  favour  any  of  these  view8.  From  all 
that  we  have  seen,  you  will  pereeive  that  the  Hebrew  view 
of  things  is  a  view  e8sentially  concemcd  with  things  on  this 
8ide.  Salvation  is  to  it  a  present  good.  The  moral  eon- 
stitttion  of  the  woi:ld  exhibit8  itself  alread^  hera     In  thia 
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life  righteousness  (ielivers  from  death.  This  vivid  manner 
of  eoneeiving  the  moral  order  of  the  present  ronstitution  of 
things,  aeeoants  for  the  faet  that  attention  is  confined  to 
what  falls  on  this  8ide  almost  exelusively.  Whatever  prin- 
eiples  are  involved  in  the  relations  of  God  and  men,  these 
exhibit  themselves  eompletel^  in  the  present  lifa  It  is  well 
with  the  righteous, — the  lines  fall  to  him  in  pleasant  plaees, 
— Grod  is  the  portion  of  his  souL  As  to  the  wicked,  he 
8ays  to  God :  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  way8.  His 
feet  is  set  in  8lippery  plaees.  He  is  hrought  down  in  a 
moment  ami^st  terrors.  The  prineiples  prevailing  in  life 
Gome  out  alway8  to  perfeet  manifestation  in  death.  The 
manner  of  dying  is  eertain  to  expres8  the  true  relations  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  And  the  manner  of  dying 
fixes  the  condition  of  the  dead ;  and  this  condition  abidea 
All  is  yet  general ;  only  great  prineiples  of  moral  govem- 
ment  appear.  But,  so  f ar  as  the  01d  Testament  is  eon- 
cemed,  no  ehange  seems  indicated  in  the  state  of  the 
unjust,  either  in  the  way  of  release  or  in  the  way  of  an 
intonsifieation  of  the  evils  of  SheoL  They  die  eBtranged 
from  6od,  they  remain  e6tranged ;  the  estrangement  doe8 
not  appear  aggravated  into  positive  misery.  In  Eeelesi- 
astes,  indeed,  it  is  6aid  that  Grod  will  hring  every  work 
into  judgment ;  but  it  eannot  be  8aid  with  certainty  that 
this  ju(lgnient  ^ifiers  from  that  pas8ed  on  every  one  at  death, 
and  illu8trated  in  his  manner  of  dying.  Neither  in  the 
Apocryphal  writings  that  arose  on  the  soil  of  Palestine 
proper  is  there  any  advfimce  upon  the  01d  Testament 
doctrine,  at  least  till  quite  elose  to  the  Ohristian  era.  In 
the  Greek  Apocrypha  the  ease  is  difierent 

Seripture  is  chiefly  concemed  with  the  destinie8  of  the 
righteou&  And  on  this  side  there  is  great  advance  on 
the  dreary  doctrine  of  Sheol,  which  is  the  popular  hasis  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  dead.  And  to  that  I  will  devote  a  few 
remarka 

The  passages  adduced  already  touehing  the  plaee  and 
state  of  the  dead  are  perhaps  more  poetieal  than  dogniatiCy 
and  little  ean  be  concluded  from  them  beyond  the  oon- 
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tiniied  exi8tence  of  the  persons  that  onee  lived  upon  the 
earth,  their  eonseioiisnesH  of  themselves  and  of  others,  their 
eomplete  exclu8ion  from  the  world  of  life,  and  their  silent, 
feehle  form  of  suhsistenee.  But  there  are  also  passages 
which  8how  the  other  side  of  the  pietura  Ferhaps  as 
those  formerly  adduced  could  not  be  held  to  eontain  state- 
ments  which  we  should  be  ju8tified  in  treating  as  part  of 
a  religious  eonvietion,  but  were  rather  e^pressions  of  an 
imagination  yery  vivid  and  greatly  stirred,  e^ereising  itself 
upon  what  was  unknown,  and  elothing  it  in  rohes  woven  out 
of  the  things  seen  in  eonneetion  with  death ;  so  we  might 
not  be  justified  in  attrihuting  dogmatic  signifieanee  to  the 
statements  regarding  life  and  immortality.  They  may  be 
but  jetH  of  religious  feeling,  spasmo^ie  upleapings  of  the 
flame  of  love  of  exi8tence  or  love  of  God,  which  fliekers 
most  wildly  and  eonvulsivel^  ju8t  when  it  is  ahout 
altogether  to  expire.  What  value  to  attrihute  to  them  is 
a  thing  that  perhaps  eannot  be  decided  without  hringing 
them  into  relation  to  the  doctrine  regarding  future  things 
now  fully  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  But  that  these 
heliefs  appear  in  the  01d  as  hui^sts  of  religious  feeling,  as 
demand8  of  the  living  soul  for  eontinuanee  in  life,  as  long- 
ings  of  the  soul  in  fellow8hip  with  6od  for  eloser  and 
etemal  felIow8hip  with  Him,  as  e^pressions  of  an  instinetive 
shrinking  from  death,  so  far  from  impairing  their  validity 
or  depriving  them  of  meaning,  only  adds  to  it,  by  showing 
how  deeply  seated  the  ^esire  of  immortality  is  in  the 
nature  of  man  as  given  by  God ;  how  it  rises  higher  the 
higher  the  nature  is  purifieel  by  God's  fellowship;  and 
how  prohahle,  therefore,  in  itself  it  is  that  immortality  shall 
be  its  goal  and  reward. 

Man,  80  far  as  we  ean  gather  from  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  wa8  made  ueither  mortal  nor  immortaL  He  wa8 
not  made  so  that  he  must  die,  for  the  narrative  represents 
him  8urrounded  by  the  means  of  living  for  ever;  nor  wa8 
he  80  made  that  he  could  not  die,  for  the  event  has  too 
clearly  8hown  the  reverse.  He  wa8  made  eapahle  of  not 
dying,  with  the  design  that  by  a  free  determination  of  hia 
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activity  re\varde<l  by  Genrs  favour,  he  shoulil  heoome  not 
eapaUe  of  dyiiig.  He  8inued,  and  when  he  8mned  he 
died.  But  dedth  is  thus  a  foreign  thiiig,  an  evil  hefallen 
man,  the  ohikl  of  sin.  Whei-e  sin  is,  deatti  ia  But  8urely 
the  other  thougtit  could  not  but  be  immediately  8ugge8ted, 
— seeing  if  sin  had  not  been,  death  would  not  have  heen, — 
that  when  sin  8hould  be  overeome,  death  would  be  van- 
qui8hed  also.  To  overoome  sin  is  to  liva  Tliis  is  every- 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  Bibla  Tet  in  the  earliest 
portions  of  Seripture  the  truth  is  not  put  quite  in  this 
manner.  It  is  not  freedom  from  sin  that  gives,  or  that 
ts,  life,  80  mueh  as  fellowship  with  6od.  Sin  is  r^arded 
as  an  enfeehling  of  the  soul,  a  drugging  of  the  sonl  by  a 
deadly  nareotio,  an  impairing  of  its  vital  energy.  Tliat 
which  poura  life  into  the  enfeebled,  paralysed  spirit  is 
God's  Spirit,  and  so  is  6od.  In  Him,  with  Him,  ia  lifa 
Thus  the  early  Soriptures  overleap  a  step.  They  do  not 
80  mueh  speak  of  righteousness  heing  life^  as  of  Ood,  who  is 
the  eause  of  righteousness,  giving  lifa 

This  is  perhaps  the  state  of  the  helief  in  the  earlieet 
times.  This  seems  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  Mosaie 
economy.  There  is  no  allusion  there  to  a  future  lifa  Yet 
there  are  life  aud  death  set  hefore  the  Israelita  Are  we  to 
suppose  it  wa8  only  earthly  life,  worldly  goods,  the  qiuet 
heritage  of  Ganaan,  freedom  from  peril  and  8word  ?  life  lay 
in  God'8  favour,  in  His  presenee  and  fellow8hip,  The  religious 
life  of  Af osaism  was  as  real  as  our  own,  and  as  trua  What 
the  patriarohs  are  represented  as  looking  forward  to  wa8  not 
the  rest  of  Oanaan,  but  abiding  with  Grod, — a  settled  near- 
ness  to  Hiin  and  fellow8hip  with  Him.  They  sought  'a 
country ' — which  the  New  Testament  writer,  from  his  point 
of  view,  interprets  as  a  heavenly  one  (Heb.  xl  16).  They 
looked  for  the  "city  that  hath  the  foundation8,  whoee 
builder  and  maker  is  God"  (Heb.  xL  10).  What  thoughts 
they  may  have  had,  one  ean  hardly  imagina  Tet  what 
they  sought,  and  what  they  felt  called  to,  in  all  their 
wandering8,  was  some  stahle  plaee  of  abode, — eome  coantrj, 
some  city  of  6od,  where  He  dwclt,  and  where  they  8hoald 
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dwell  with  Him ;  where  their  life  fihoukl  run  on  for  ever 
parallel  to  Goel's.  He  wa8  the  element  of  satisfaotion  that 
they  sought,  and  that  con8tituted  their  life. 

And  80  it  wa8  with  the  piou8  Israelite  when  Bettled  in 
Ganaan.  He  thought  nothing  good,  nothing  to  be  de8ired, 
whioh  wa8  8evered  f rom  the  f ellow8hip  of  GoA  The  extemal 
goodB  which  he  enjo7ed,  he  con8idered  but  the  pledge  of 
thi&  £ut  there  is  little,  if  an^,  sign  of  that  analytic 
tendeno7,  which  we  eannot  resist,  to  ^istinguish  between 
ihis  world  cuid  another.  To  the  Israelite  both  worldB  were 
imited  in  ona  He  enjo7ed  hoth.  He  drew  a  diBtinction 
between  this  world  without  God  and  this  world  with  Qod. 
The  wioked  had  the  former  and  he  the  latter.  6od  was 
hifl  portion,  and  the  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  plea^ant 
place&  The  future  he  8eldom  8trove  to  unveil.  Still,  if 
he  did,  we  ean  imagine  what  feelings  the  thought  wottld 
arou8e :  it  wou]d  either  be  a  pitiful  entreat^  that  God  would 
not  interrupt  that  hlesse^  fellowship  hj  death  :  "  I  8aid, 

0  m7  God,  take  me  not  awa7  in  the  mid8t  of  m^  da7s " 
(Pa  ciL  24): 

^Return  0  Jehovah,  deliyer  1117  soul: 
0  eave  me  for  Thy  mercy'8  sake. 
For  in  death  there  is  no  rememhraneeof  Thee : 
In  Sheol  who  shall  give  Thee  thanks  ? "  (Ps.  vi.  4,  6). 

or  it  would  be  a  violent  resistanee  and  putting  down  of  the 
thought  of  death.  It  could  not,  it  must  not  be,  that  this 
ble8sed  fellowship  shouM  ever  be  hroken :  "  I  have  set  the 
Lord  alwa7s  hefore  me :  heeause  He  is  at  m^  right  hand, 

1  Bhall  not  be  moved  "  (Ps.  xvi.  8). 

So  far,  what  we  have  seen  waB  the  eertain  faith  in 
God  and  life  in  Him.  This  was  eonviotion  cmd  thought. 
Sising  out  of  that  was,  perhaps,  more  the  emotional  feeling 
of  immortalit^ — the  dread  of  ^^ing,  the  passionate  longing 
for  life — the  refusal  to  eoneeive  or  to  admit  that  this  life 
with  God  lived  on  earth  could  eome  to  fim  end.  Tet 
perhaps  there  wa8  no  intelleetual  presentation  to  the  mind 
itself  of  the  wa7  in  which  it  could  be  continued.  Still 
eertain  things  narrated  in  the  Pentateueh  might  suggest 
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to  the  saints  of  thos^e  and  after  times  even  a  wa7.  That 
wonderful  glory  recor<led  to  have  been  vouehsaferi  to  Enoeh, 
of  whom  it  was  8aid  that  he  "  walked  with  God,"  8howed 
that  the  reward  of  the  olosest  fellow8hip  with  Grod  might 
be  rapture  into  God's  presenoe  without  tasting  of  death — 
"for  God  took  him  "  (Gen.  v.  24).  And  this  word  toek  laid 
deep  hold  of  men's  minds  in  this  eonneotion.  For  the  8orely 
troubled  Asaph,  when  he  eame  to  eleamess  and  peaee,  at 
last  comforted  himself  that  God  would  take  him  also : 

"Thou  ehalt  guide  me  with  Thy  eounsel, 
And  afterward  iake  me  to  glory  "  (Ps.  lxxiiL  24). 

This  glory  of  Enoeh's  was  what  few  eouUl  hope  for  as 
it  had  fallen  to  him ;  yet  the  way  in  which  Aaaph  eoneeivee 
it,  wa8  the  way  thoso  contemporary  with  Enoeh  and  suh- 
Bequent  to  him  could  hardly  help  eoneeiving  it.  What  had 
hefallen  him  who  walked  with  God  marvellou8ly,  in  this 
marvellous  way,  would  hefall  them  who  walked  with  Him  in 
an  ordinary  way,  in  a  manner  equally  real  if  less  marvellous. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  wa8  the  general  faith  in 
God's  power,  and  that  He  was  able  to  hring  again  the  dead. 
Thus  Ahraham,  heing  strong  in  faith,  staggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  through  imhelief,  but  offered  up  his  son 
when  commanded,  though  the  promise  was  made  to  him, 
aeeounting  that  God  was  ahle  to  raise  him  up  even  from 
the  dead  (Heb.  xi.  19).  Sueh  miraeles,  too,  as  are 
narrated  of  Elijah  would  also  familiarise  men's  minds  with 
the  po88ibility  of  the  dead  again  living. 

Thus  we  shouU  antieipate  that  the  mind8  of  01d 
Testament  saints  would  run  in  two  lines  in  this  matter  of 
the  hope  of  immoi  tality, — one  line  emotional  and  another 
refleetive,  though  the  einotional  may  also  have  under  it 
refleetion  of  various  kind8,  cliiefly  on  the  evils  or  the 
inequalitieB  of  life.  The  emotional  utteranees  will  chiefly 
rise  from  the  feeling  of  fellowship  with  God,  which  is 
life,  and  take  the  form  of  protests  against  the  thought 
of  its  heing  hroken  in  upon  ;  and  these  reaelies  of  feeling 
into  eteniity  will  be  hrief  and  rarely  8U8tained,  and  8eldom 
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reasoned.  Tndeeil,  they  will  generally  ground  themselves 
with  a  eertain  ahsoluteness  8iniply  on  the  sense  of  fellow- 
ship,  and  refuse  to  take  all  other  faets,  even  death, 
into  consideration.  The  refleetive  utteranees,  again,  will 
naturally  aeeept  of  faets,  sueh  as  the  universality  of  death, 
and  seek  to  dispose  of  them.  Thus,  what  the  emotional 
utteranees  hring  forward  will  rather  be  immortality,  i.e.  never 
dying.  What  the  refleetive  utteranees  hring  forward  will 
be  resurreetion.  And,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  the  ex- 
pressions  of  emotion  will  appear  in  lyrics,  in  plaintive 
elegies, — the  productions  of  deeply  exercised  religious  men. 
The  expressions  of  refleetion  will  rather  eome  from  prophets, 
men  who  have  a  elear  outlook  into  the  things  of  the  future, 
and  who  are  set  to  indicate  with  authority  to  the  Church 
the  final  developments  of  her  history. 

We  eannot  fully  pursue  these  two  linea  It  must 
suffiee  to  project  them,  and  to  linger  for  a  little  at  one 
point  in  eaeh.  The  passages  where  the  01d  Testament 
saint  appears  striving  to  maintain  his  fellowship  with  the 
livhig  God  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes,  are  chiefly  Psa  xvL, 
xviL,  xlix.,  lxxiiL,  and  the  Book  of  Job.  The  state  of  the 
heliever's  mind  in  Ps.  xvi.  does  not  materially  ^iffer  from 
that  discloscd  in  the  great  passages  of  Job.  £ut  there  is 
another  psalm  which  forms  the  fitting  background  to  this 
one,  at  which  we  may  look  for  a  moment,  Ps.  xc.,  headed, 
*  A  Prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  6od.'  Whether  the  Psalm 
be  so  old  or  no,  it  is  very  old,  and  little  that  is  plausihle 
ean  be  said  against  its  traditional  aga  It  might  be  called 
an  elegy  on  the  brevity  of  human  lifa  But  sueh  general 
8ubjects  never  were  treated  alone  by  a  Hebrew  poet.  If 
he  deplored  an  evil,  he  was  always  struggling  for  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  of  this  he  finds  in  the  etemal  6od.  The 
Psalm  might  be  headed :  *  The  etemal  6od  a  refuge  for  man, 
shortlived  by  reason  of  his  sin.'  First,  the  poet  posits  the 
relation  of  6od  to  men :  "  Thou  hast  been  a  dwelling-place 
for  us  in  all  generations."  This  relation  of  6od  to  men  is 
the  theme  of  the  Psalm,  which  eousists,  then,  of  a  further 
statement  how  6od  is  this,  and  how  men  need  it,  aneL, 
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finall^,  of  a  prayer  that  6od  wouId  eause  the  relation  to 
he  fully  reali8ed  in  the  ease  of  those  now  praying.  The 
words  "in  all  generations"  suggest  the  etenial  sameness 
of  6od,  over-against  the  brevity  of  man's  life.  "  From  ever- 
lasting  to  everlasting,  Thou  art  6od.  Thou  tumest  man 
to  destruction,"  i,e,  Thou  seest  men,  generation  after  genera- 
tion,  perish,  Thyself  still  eternal  and  living :  for  a  thou8and 
years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday.  Men  are  like 
the  grass,  which,  springing  in  the  moming,  withereth  ere 
night.  But  this  short-livedne88  of  men  in  opposition  to 
the  eternal,  unmoved  duration  of  Jehovah,  is  not  witbout 
a  eause.  It  is  not  merely  that  He  lives  and  tbey  die, 
eaeh  from  his  appropriate  nature.  They  die  heeause  tbey 
are  consumed  in  His  anger.  He  hath  set  their  sins  in  the 
light  of  His  faee,  turned  His  full  faee  with  awful  light 
upon  them. 

This  is  the  condition  of  men,  sinful  and  perishing 
heeause  they  are  so.  The  Fsalm  expresses  general  and 
universal  relations.  6od  etemal,  men  of  transient  exist- 
enee,  and  that  heeause  6od's  wrath  earries  them  away  in 
their  sins.  Yet,  also,  there  is  another  general  relation  to 
be  added :  "  Thou  art  our  dwelling-place,  our  refuge,  in  all 
generations."  He  who  earries  sinful  men  away  witb  a  flood, 
the  overflow  of  His  ^i-ath,  is  their  refuge.  In  6od  is  the 
hiding-place  from  the  anger  of  6od.  In  Him,  the  Etemal, 
man  that  is  of  few  days  flnds  his  refuge.  And  so  the 
Fsalmist  concludes  with  the  prayer :  "  Retum,  0  Lord ;  bow 
long  ?  and  pity  Thy  servants.  Satisfy  us  in  the  moming 
with  Thy  goodness ;  that  we  may  be  glad,  and  rejoice  all 
our  days."  Tliis  may  be  the  cry  of  a  generation  wom  out 
with  wanderings,  and  siek  with  disappointed  hopes,  and 
8ated  with  plagues,  dropping  down  one  after  another  like 
an  enchanted  earavan  in  the  wilderness ;  but  it  is  fit  to  be 
the  cry  and  the  eonfession  and  the  prayer  of  a  wom  and 
heavy-laden  human  raee,  to  6od,  imder  whose  anger  it 
perishes. 

What  is  spoken  generally  in  Fs.  xc.  is  expressed  par- 
ticularly  in    the  words   of   a    siiigle    person   in  F&   xyi 
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Wlio  the  person  is  we  eannot  certainly  8ay.  But  David'B 
^avourite  word  head8  the  Psalra,  ^3  ^O^pri,  "  I  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  Thee,"  as  in  vii.  and  xi. ;  and  the  tradition  puts 
his  name  in  the  heading.  What  the  danger8  were  which 
threatened  him,  must  remain  unknown ;  but  we  know  that 
it  wa8  a  mortal  danger.  His  lif e  wa8  at  stake ;  and  he 
presses  elose  to  Jehovah,  the  living  God,  to  proteet  him 
from  the  death  that  sought  to  assail  him. 

First  when  he  hegins  to  speak,  he  has  already  taken 
refuge  in  Jehovah ;  pursued  by  dangers,  he  has  sought 
saf ety  in  Him :  and  being  in  Him  he  prays  that  He  would 
not  deliver  him  up  to  his  pursuers :  "  Keep  me,  0  Qod :  for 
I  have  fled  to  Thee."  Speedily  in  that  refuge  his  terror 
seems  to  pass  away,  and  he  speaks  calmly,  and  even  with 
assuranee,  of  etemal  safety.  Partly  he  addresse8  God  and 
partly  he  soliloquises.  It  is  the  helieving  eonseiousness 
thinking  aloud.  And  tlie  thoughts  that  would  fill  a  mind 
at  sueh  a  time  would  be  something  like  these :  first,  there 
would  be  joy  in  Jehovah;  which  might  very  naturally 
suggest  the  unhappy  lot  of  those  who  sought  their  joy  in 
aught  else.  And,  as  the  mind  passed  from  antithesis  to 
antithesis,  this  thought  would  drive  it  back  again  with 
increased  intensit^  to  the  feeling  of  its  own  hlesse^ness. 
And  then,  when  from  its  refuge  it  looked  abroad  on  its 
foes,  that  had  juBt  pursued  it  to  its  dwelling-place,  this 
blessedne8s  would  throw  its  eolour  over  them  all,  and  a 
Dold  defiance  of  them  would  be  felt. 

This  seems  just  the  line  of  thought  in  the  Fsalm. 
First,  the  mind'8  joy  in  Jehovah:  "I  said  to  Jehovah, 
Thou  art  my  Lord,  my  joy ;  delight  is  in  none  but  Thea" 
The  use  of  the  word  Lard  seems  to  uidicate  the  eomplete 
devotion  of  the  speaker  to  Jehovah.  Then  eomes  the 
natural  passage  of  the  mind  to  other  minds,  unlike  itself, 
finding  timr  joy  in  something  else,  "^nK;  "their  sorrows 
are  maiiy  who  seek  for  themselves  aught  else " :  "I  will 
not  pour  out  their  drink-offerings  of  blood,  and  I  will  not 
take  their  names  on  my  lipa"  If  the  Psalm  be  Davidic, 
these  expression8  must  be  taken  figuratively.     It  is  not 
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probable  that  in  bis  day  there  wa8  any  part^  aetnan^ 
praetising  idoIatrous  rites  in  tbe  kingdom.  But  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  irreligious  men,  chiefly  among  the 
fiupporters  of  Saul's  dyna8ty ;  and  many  who  secretly,  and 
some  who  openly,  repudiated  Jehovah,  the  God  of  David. 
In  words  of  strong  aversion,  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  their 
rel^ious  serviees  as  drink-offerings  of  hlooA 

But,  with  a  natural  swing,  the  mind  reverts  to  its  own 
blessedne8s:  '*Je?iovah  is  my  portion,"  ver.  5, — ^'Jehovah* 
heing  put  emphatically  at  the  head  of  the  elause.  And 
every  possihle  figure  'm  heaped  together  to  expre8s  the  idea 
that  Jehovah  is  the  possession  of  the  speaker,  and  to  convey 
what  the  joy  of  this  possession  is  to  him.  "  Jehovah  is 
the  portion  of  my  inheritanee  and  my  eup :  Thou  art  my 
eonstaut  lot  The  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant 
things."  And,  unahle  to  restrain  himself,  he  hreaks  forth 
into  the  exclamation,  "  I  will  hless  the  Lord." 

But,  finally,  from  heing  occupied  with  the  eontempla- 
tion  of  his  position,  and  his  joy  there,  he  now  looks  out 
upon  his  foes ;  and  he  feels  confident  that  where  he  is  they 
eannot  eoma  In  that  hiding-place  to  which  he  has  fled 
he  is  seeure,  all  seeure,  his  whole  man — ^not  seeure  merely, 
but  triumphantly  confident:  "My  heart  is  glad,  and  my 
glory  rejoices;  my  flesh  also  resteth  securely."  For  that 
Sheol,  which  opened  her  mouth  wide  to  swallow  him,  God 
will  beat  back ;  and  that  pit,  which  yawned  for  him,  ho 
shall  not  see :  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  over  to  Sheol, 
nor  give  Thine  holy  one  to  see  the  pit"  What  he  shall 
expenence  will  be  life, — "  Thou  wilt  make  me  know  the 
way  of  life," — the  way  to  Jifa  Not  death,  but  life,  shall  be 
his  portion. 

Now,  if  we  con8ider  the  lie  of  the  Psalm,  first  the  flight 
of  the  suppliaut  to  God  to  proteet  him  from  some  mortal 
danger,  then  his  solilo^uising  with  himself  over  his  ble88ed- 
ness  in  God,  an(l  then  his  outlook  from  his  plaee  of  refuge, 
from  which  he  dare8  to  faee  and  to  defy  his  pursuers,  wo 
ean  hardly  eseape  the  eonelusion  that  what,  in  his  lofty 
monient  of  inspiration,  he  expresse8,  is  the  assuraneo  of 
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iinmortality.  He  shall  not  die,  but  liva  6od,  to  whom  he 
has  fled,  will  not  leave  him  to  Sheol ;  it  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  have  its  de8ire  u[)on  him,  to  8walIow  him  up ; 
neither  will  He  allow  him  to  see,  i.e,  to  have  experience  of 
the  pit.  He  to  whom  he  has  fled  will  save  him  from  tho8e 
dark  enemies  that  would  devour  him.  Also  He  will  save 
him  whoIly.  He  tho  living  man,  in  the  follow8hip  and 
proteetion  of  the  living  God,  8hall  liva  He  doe8  not  eon- 
template  dying  and  heing  re8tored  again  to  life.  Eather 
these  gigantie  personalities,  Sheol,  Shaehath,  that  open  their 
mouth  for  him,  shall  have  no  power  over  him  He  shall  be 
made  to  know  the  way  to  life.  And  it  wa8  life  8uch  as 
then  he  lived,  only  fuUer;  not  spiritual  life,  nor  bodily 
life,  but  per8onal  life,  emhraoing  all.  The8e  di8tinction8, 
which  we  insist  80  mueh  upon,  vanish  in  the  excitation  of 
8uch  a  moment.  And  it  is  ridiculou8  to  imagine  that  the 
hopes  of  one  who  speaks  thus  went  no  further  than  delivery 
from  some  partieular  mortal  danger  that  threatened  him  at 
the  tima  Some  sueh  danger  may  have  started  the  train 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  here  run  out  to  so  suhlime 
a  height,  but  the  e^pressions  here  are  ahsolute.  He  who 
trusteth  in  God  shall  live ;  Sheol  and  Shaehath  shall  have 
no  power  over  him. 

We  need  not  stop  to  discu88  how  far  sueh  feelings  are 
true,  and  how  even  death  is  not  death  to  the  righteous. 
For  sueh  is  not  strictly  the  meaning  of  the  rsalm.  We 
shall  only  8ay  that,  although  to  all  appearanee  the  Psalm 
expresse8  the  idea  of  not  dying,  yet  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  who,  having  died,  eannot  be  held  of  death.  The  Psalm 
teaehes  that  those  who  have  perfeet  fellowship  with  6od 
shall  not  dia  It  doe8  not  go  into  the  ground8  of  this,  as 
other  parts  of  Seripture  do,  which  8how  God  to  be  life  and 
giving  life ;  and  that  the  ereature  in  sueh  fellow8hip  with 
Him  partakes  of  His  immortal  strength,  and  dieth  not.  It 
only  expresBes  the  relation,  and  the  eonseguenees  that  flow 
from  it.  But  anyone  in  sueh  perfeot  fellowship  eannot 
die.  If  death  fall  upon  him,  it  must  be  out  of  the  oourse 
of  things,  the  result  of  a  speeial  eoonom^,  in  whioh  that 
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which  is  the  natural  order  is  8iispended.  Bat  when  this 
suspension  is  remoyed,  things  will  fiow  in  their  accu8tomod 
order.  He  who  died  under  a  speeial  economy  will  live 
under  the  natural  law.  And  henee  the  word8  of  ihis 
Psalm  ma7  be  ver^  fitly  appUed  to  sueh  an  One  as  in 
Aets  iL  31. 

A  superfieial  eritieism  used  to  find  in  onr  Lord'8  proof 
of  the  resurreetion,  taken  from  the  words  of  6od  to  Moees 
in  '  the  6u8h/  **  I am  the  God  of  Ahraham"  an  artificiality. 
His  conmientary  is,  God  is  not  the  €rod  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living ;  and  His  eonelusion,  therefore,  Ahraham  ahall 
again  liva  If  I  might  sa^  so,  our  Loni's  argument  ia  an 
01d  Testament  eommonplaee.  It  is  the  argument,  so  t&r  as 
it  ean  be  so  called,  of  all  01d  Testament  saints.  It  is  the 
argument  of  this  Psalm  and  of  all  the  Psalma.  What  they 
poetulate  from  fellowship  with  God  is  li/e, — eseape  from 
Sheol,  not  experiencing  Shaehath ;  and  if,  in  faet,  they  have 
fallen  into  the  power  of  these,  neither  their  faith  nor  their 
word8  ean  be  8atisfied  withQut  release  from  them.  And, 
again,  what  their  word8  and  their  foith  require  is  not  an 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  sueh  a  thing  would  have  soandod 
strange  to  them.  They  knew  of  persons  only,  not  souls ; 
and  their  faith  demanded  the  life  of  the  whole  person. 
6ut,  in  strietuess,  the  argument  for  the  resurreetion  here 
is  not  direct  but  eonstruetiva  It  is  an  argument  for 
immortality,  for  not  dying,  —  an  argument  that  ignoree 
faets  like  death ;  and  only  when  this  faet  of  death  comeB 
in  its  way  doe8  it  heeome  modified  into  an  argument  for 
resurreetion.  The  apostle  expresse8  this  yiew  when  he 
8ay8 :  "  The  body,  indeed,  is  dead  heeause  of  sin ;  but  the 
Spirit  is  life  heeause  of  righteousness  "  (Eoul  viiL  10). 

The  hope  of  Job  diirered  altogether  from  the  hope 
of  this  Psalmist;  heeause  Job,  when  he  spoke,  wa8  in 
estrangement  from  God.  And  in  this  life  he  could  not 
hope  for  reeoneiliation ;  for  his  malady,  which  betokened 
God's  anger,  he  8aw,  would  be  mortaL  Yet  what  his  faith, 
in  spite  of  appearanees,  made  eertain  to  him  wa8,  that  he 
would  see  Uod  in  reeoueiliation  ana  in  peaea     I^  is  a 
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reuniting  that  his  faith  demand8.  Whether  it  is  ot  his 
whole  heing  or  no  is  left  by  the  word8  rather  ohseure, 
though  the  general  drift  of  the  01d  Testament  would  point 
to  the  former.  6ut  this  Psalmist  has  not  words  enough  to 
expre8S  his  present  ble88edness  in  imion  with  6od,  and 
what  he  protests  against  is  anj  interruption  of  it  His 
faith  demands  that  his  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be 
pre8erved  entire  in  fellow8hip  with  6od  for  ever.  The 
other  Fsalms  which  have  been  named  add  little  if  anything 
to  the  detailB  of  Ps.  xvi 

The  other  point  from  which  immortalit^  wa8  viewed 
wa8  re/leetion ;  and  as  this,  nnlike  emotion  and  faith,  which 
ignored  faets,  took  faets  into  consideration,  it  produced 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurreetion.  It  wa8  the  prophets  who 
rai8ed  and  prosecuted  this  thought  8pecially ;  and,  as  wa8 
proper  to  their  offiee,  it  wa8  in  oonneetion  with  Israel  as 
a  people  that  they  chiefiy  proclaimed  the  reeurreetion. 
Israel  in  fellow8hip  with  6od  would  have  lived  f or  ever ; 
but,  like  Adam,  Israel  sinned  and  died :  **  When  Ephraim 
ofiended  in  Baal,  he  died/'  says  Hosea  (xiii  1).  And  all 
the  prophets  downwards  are  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
Israel's  di88olution  from  which  nothing  ean  now  save 
him.  6ut  with  the  sentenee  of  dis8olution  eame  also 
the  promise  of  restitution.  Isaiah  embodie8  this  hope, 
in  the  very  image  U8ed  by  Job  as  unsuitahle  to  man, 
the  image  of  the  tree  sprouting  again  (lxv.  22),  and 
in  plain  word8:  "The  remnant  shall  retunL"  6ut  his 
contemporary  Hosea,  who  employ8  the  figure  of  ^eath, 
employ8  also  that  of  resurreetion :  "Let  us  retum  imto 
the  Lord.  Af ter  two  day8  He  will  revive  us :  and  the  third 
day  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  His  sight'' 
(vi.  2).  And  the  power  of  death  over  them  shall  be 
altogether  destroyed :  "  I  will  ransom  them  froui  the  power 
of  the  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  0  death,  I 
will  be  thy  plagues ;  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  de8truction  " 
(xiii.  14). 

These  things  are  certainly  8aid  of  the  people,  for  the 
plural  refers  to  tho  trihes  rather  than  to  individual&     Bu( 

•9 
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the  idea  of  nanureetion  is  ver^  broadly  preseirted,  aDd  we 
wonder  whether  it  is  for  the  first  time  that  it  ariaes,  or 
whether  it  be  not  lather  an  idea,  alread7  more  or  less 
familiar,  applie^  to  a  new  8abject  On  the  one  hand,  sneh 
miraeles  as  thoee  narrated  of  Elijah  mnst  have  powerfaIl7 
afieeted  men's  mindB,  even  althongh  thoee  rai8ed  hj  him 
nltimatel^  snccnmbed  to  death.  Sueh  events  would  at 
least  fumish  the  imager^  used  here,  and  make  it  both 
intelligihle  and  ver^  well  fitted  to  inspire  hope.  On  the 
other,  it  is  certainly  first  in  eonneetion  with  the  trihes  and 
people  that  the  idea  of  resurreetion  is  plainly  expre88ed, 
and  the  iQdividual  Israelites  share  it  heeause  Israel  sfaares 
ii  6ut  the  idea  onee  struek  hy  the  prophet  Hoeea  is 
familiar  to  every  sueeeeiling  prophet ;  and  whether  Honea 
used  the  term  raise  figuratively  or  no,  succeeding  proi^hets 
use  it  literally.  In  some  eases,  as  in  the  great  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  we  may  be  in  doubt 
whethcr  the  prophet  refers  to  the  aetual  raising  of  in- 
dividuals  dead,  or  to  the  restoration  of  dismembered  trihes, 
and  a  renewal  of  the  national  lifa  But  even  if  it  is  to 
the  latter,  his  imagery  reposes  on  the  familiar  thought  of 
individuals  rising.  The  valley  seemed  fuU  of  hones,  very 
dry ;  but  bone  eame  to  his  bone,  and  flesh  eame  np  npon 
them,  and  by  the  hreath  of  6od  they  lived,  and  8tood  npon 
their  feet. 

If,  in  the  ease  of  Hosea,  the  idea  of  the  national  resur- 
reetion  was  first,  and  was  transferred  to  the  resurreetion  of 
the  individual,  in  Ezekiel  the  order  of  thought  is  certainly 
the  reverse ;  the  national  resurreetion  reposes  on  the  fully 
won  idea  of  that  of  the  individuaL  Again,  in  the  singular 
prophecy  in  Isa.  xxvL  this  is  quite  as  true:  "Thy  dead 
men  shall  live ;  awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust." 
And  in  I)aniel  it  is  no  more  8aid  of  the  people,  but  of 
indivi(lual8  directly,  though,  from  the  conte8ted  age  of 
Uaniel,  we  eannot  be  eertain  how  early  the  passage  is: 
"  There  shall  l>e  a  time  of  trouhle,  sueh  as  never  wa8  siuee 
there  wa8  a  nation  even  to  that  sanie  time :  and  at  that 
time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  oue  that  shall  be 
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found  written  in  the  hook.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  du8t  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  eontempt.  And  they 
that  be  wi8e  shall  shine  as  the  hrightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  the7  that  tum  man^  to  righteonsness  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever"  (Dan.  xii.  1,  2).  While  in  other  passages 
only  a  resurreetion  of  Israel  is  spoken  of,  and  where  indi- 
viduals  are  referred  to  we  have  only  a  resurreotion  of  the 
just;  here  there  seems  taught  a  resurreotion  hoth  of  the 
just  and  of  the  unjust 

Now,  of  eoiirse,  these  utteranees  are  of  the  nature,  mueh 
of  them,  of  subjective  hopes.  They  are  based  upon  the 
relation  to  6od — a  relation  of  fellow8hip  and  love.  This 
relation,  the  soul  demands,  shall  not  be  interrupted  It 
protests  against  death.  It  overleaps  Sheol  in  the  vigour  of 
its  faith.  This  is  the  position  of  the  01d  Testament  saint 
Has  his  hope  been  verified  ?  In  Ohrist  it  has  been  verified, 
in  Him  as  an  01d  Testament  saint,  as  One  who  wa8  truly 
a  Holy  One.  And  in  Him  those  uuited  to  Him  by  faith 
shall  have  the  verifieation  of  it  also  in  themselve& 

The  history  of  the  ereation  presents  man  living  and  in 
true  relations  with  6od.  This  is  the  ideal  condition  of 
man,  fimd  the  idea  of  its  permanenee  is  implied  in  the 
relation.  The  eoneeption  of  man  is  entirely  a  moral  ona 
This  relation  to  6od  is  the  eentral  point.  This  remaining, 
all  other  things  are  permanent.  Sueh  ideas  as  that  the  soul 
is  immortal  from  its  nature,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
body  is  necesHarily  8ubject  to  decay  from  its  nature,  do  not 
oeeur.  The  01d  Testament  strictly  knows  nothing  of  sueh 
elements  of  the  heing  of  man ;  the  living  man  as  a  whole 
person  is  the  subject  of  its  eontemplation,  and  he  lives  in 
the  eontinuanee  of  his  true  relations  to  6od.  This  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  history  of  ereation.  It  is  also  the 
point  of  view  of  the  iVisāom  literature  in  its  earliest  stage, 
the  stage  of  what  might  be  called  prineiples,  where  only 
the  ideal  eoneeptions  of  man  and  the  world,  anā  their 
relations  to  God,  appear.  Sueh  eoneeptions  are  expre88ed  in 
proverhial  form  in  these  terms :  "  In  the  way  of  righteous- 
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ness  is  lif e,  and  the  patbwa7  thereof  is  immortality  ** ;  *  The 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory ;  it  is  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  "  (Prov.  xii.  28,  xvi  31).  The  KV.  niisread8 
the  latter  passage,  and  ohseures  its  teaehing  by  translating 
"  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousnesa"  The  meaning 
is  as  in  the  other  passage :  *'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  pro- 
longeth  days ;  hut  the  year8  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortenod  " 
(Prov.  X.  27).  Sueh  passagee  do  not  refer  to  eases  only; 
they  state  a  prineiple,  To  the  Hebrew  mind  this  life  in 
the  body  was  the  normal  life.  He  had  no  doctrine  of  a 
traDScendent  plaee  of  happiness  different  from  earth,  where 
the  prineiples  of  (jod's  govemment,  impeded  in  their  flow 
here  by  many  ohstaeles,  shoidd  roll  on  smooth  and  straight. 
He  saw  these  prineiples  realised  hera  The  hlesse^ness 
of  the  just,  arising  from  the  fellowship  of  6od,  was  enjoyed 
hera  And  in  the  eontemplation  of  this,  the  faā  of  death 
was  ignored.  At  least  this  is  the  point  of  view  in  the  early 
Wisdom  literature, — in  the  deep  tiow  of  the  prineiples  that 
regulate  the  relation  of  God  and  man,  death  is  submerged. 

The  theory  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  wa8  kept 
hid  from  Israel  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
might  be  fasteued  on  the  Gonditions  of  a  moral  life  here, 
fails  to  take  into  aeeount  this  point  of  view  from  which 
we  must  alway8  start  A  normal  life  here  wa8  im- 
mortality.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  wa8  already  given 
to  the  people  in  this  eoneeption:  life  was  the  existence 
of  the  whole  man  in  the  body,  this  life  wa8  had  in 
fellow8hip  with  God,  and  this  fellowship  wa8  indi88oluble ; 
for  in  tho  eoneeption  they  had  of  the  world  their 
condition  in  it  truly  represented  the  relations  of  God  to 
men.  Of  eoiirse,  all  this  was  in  some  res[)ect8  ideal,  and 
faets  were  opposed  to  it.  But  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
was  given  in  the  idea  and  in  the  eonseiousness  of  the  living 
saint ;  and  the  task  of  after  revelation  was  to  move  out  of 
the  eourse  the  ohstaeles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  idea 
heing  realised.  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  ohstaeles  bulk 
80  Iargcly  that  we  bcgin  with  them,  and  wo  are  8carcely 
able  to  eoneeive  a  condition  of  the  mind  that  could  give 
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death  a  Becondai7  plaee,  or  8weep  it  away  in  the  rush  of 
great  prineiples  regarding  God  and  the  universe,  or  sink  it 
in  the  intense  eestas^  of  eonseious  life  with  God. 

7.  Prohkms  o/  Righieoumess  and  their  SoltUum, 

In  many  passages  of  the  01d  Testament  the  idea  of 
inmiortalit^  is  connected  with  the  prohlems  of  the  Wi8dom. 
The  hope,  the  nece8sity,  of  immortality  appears  as  the 
solution  of  prohlems  which,  it  was  felt,  received  no  just 
solution  in  this  lifa  As  the  Wisdom  aimed  at  detecting 
and  exhibiting  the  operation  of  fixed  prineiples  in  the 
world  and  life,  it  heeame  practically  a  doctrine  of  pro- 
vidence  in  a  wide  sense.  And  in  a  world  where  moral 
anomalies  were  so  abimdant,  a  doctrine  of  providence  took 
oftentimes  the  shape  of  a  theodicy  or  justification  of  the 
way8  of  God  to  man ;  and  as  this  ju8tification  wa8  seen  to  be 
imperfectly  comprehended  in  this  life,  the  neces8ity  wa8 
felt  of  projecting  the  iinal  issue  into  a  region  beyond 
death. 

In  no  nation  were  the  prineiples  and  condition8  of 
well-being  and  misfoiiinne  so  clearly  di8tinguished  as  among 
the  Hebrewa  The  lawgiver  set  out  by  laying  hefore  the 
people  hlessing  and  eursing.  Though  the  kingdom  of  God 
wa8  admini8tered  as  to  its  prineiples  in  no  way  different 
from  God'8  government  of  other  nations,  there  was  this 
great  difference,  that  there  was  always  present  the  inspired 
eonseiousness  of  the  prophets  and  teaehers  of  the  people, 
in  which  wa8  immediately  reflected  the  meaning  of  God*s 
providence  with  them.  And  it  is  possihle  that,  though  the 
prineiples  of  God'8  govemment  of  Israel  were  the  same  as 
those  by  which  He  govems  other  nations,  there  wa8  a  more 
immediate  eonneetion  in  their  ease  between  sin  and  mis- 
fortime,  than  there  is  among  other  people&  There  is  in  all 
eiises  the  same  eonneetion ;  but  it  may  be  made  a  que8tion 
whctlier,  in  addition  to  having  the  eonneetion  clearly  set 
l)eforc  the  ])eople  l)y  the  prophets,  the  eonneetion  was  not 
more  striet  and  immediate  iu  God'8  rule  of  His  peopla 
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In  addition  to  this  general  law,  the  individiial  wa8 
also  taught  the  same  lesson.  When  he  sinned,  there  wa8 
immediatel7,  in  the  oeremonial  disability  that  en8ued,  a 
punishment  of  his  offenee.  Thus  that  fundamental  eonnee- 
tion  between  sin  and  sufTering  heing  extremelj  preminent, 
it  took  possession  of  men's  minds  with  a  very  firm  hold. 
And,  no  doubt,  this  was  intended.  The  law  wa8  a  ministra- 
tion  of  death ;  its  purpose  was  to  educate  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  sin  and  retrihution.  In  the  thoology  of  Paul, 
the  law  stand8  not  on  the  8ide  of  the  remedy,  but  on  the 
8ide  of  the  disease.  It  eame  in  to  aggravate  the  malady — 
that  the  oSenee  might  aboimd.  It  had  othor  uses,  and  this 
view  of  it  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustiva  6ut  as  an  inter- 
mediate  institution,  eoming  in  between  the  promise  and 
aetual  redemption,  this  was  one  of  its  efTeots  and  purpo8e& 
It  augmented  the  disease  in  the  eonsoiousness  of  the  Diind 
struggling  with  its  demand8,  and  perhaps  also,  as  Paul 
argues,  it  inerease^  the  disease  in  faot  by  provoking  the 
einful  mind  to  oppose  it.  It  revealed  hoth  sin  and  its 
consequences :  "By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin"; 
•'^hen  the  commandment  eame,  sin  revived,  and  I  ^ie^" 
(Eom.  iii  20,  vii.  9).  The  oovenant  of  Sinai  and  its  ad- 
ministration  hrought  out  very  eonspieuousl^  the  prinoiples 
of  all  moral  government. 

It  was  natural  in  this  way  for  a  memher  of  the  Hebrew 
State  to  apply  the  prineiple  of  retrihution  very  stringently 
and  universally.  All  evil  he  knew  to  be  for  sin,  any  evil 
he  concluded  to  be  for  some  sin.  Where  there  wa8  evil, 
there  must  have  been  sin  to  hring  it  forth.  Evil  wa8  not 
an  accident,  nor  wa8  it  a  necessary  outeome  of  the  nature 
of  things;  it  arose  from  the  sinful  conduct  of  men: 
"Afflietion  eometh  not  forth  of  the  du8t,  neither  doth 
trouhle  spring  out  of  the  ground ;  but  man  is  bom  unto 
trouhle, — i.e.  bcm  so  that  he  aets  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to 
hring  trouhle  upon  himself, — as  the  sparks  fly  up^aiti" 
(Job  V.  6,  7). 

This  stringent  applieation  of  the  law  waa  more  natural 
in  a  state  of  8ociety  like  that  e^isting  in  the  East  tlian  it 
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wonld  be  with  iis.  There,  society  is  simple,  and  its  elements 
more  detached  from  one  another.  The  trihes  live  apart, 
and  draw  their  suhsistenee  from  the  soil  in  the  most  direct 
wa7.  One  elass  does  not  depend  npon  another ;  indeed,  there 
are  no  elasses,  no  sueh  complex  and  intrieate  interweaying 
of  relations  as  in  modem  soeiet^.  Henee  the  incidenoe  of 
a  calamit7  wa8  generall/  direct ;  it  did  not  pass  through 
several  seetions,  or  ramif^  on  all  sides,  afTeeting  most 
severely  those  who  were  innoeent  of  the  eviL  The  move- 
ments  of  life  were  simultaneous,  and  a  ealamit^  wa8  seen 
to  fall  generally  where  it  was  deserved.  In  this  way,  not 
in  Israel  only,  hut  throughout  the  East,  the  prineiple  of 
retrihutive  righteousness  was  held  very  firmly:  with  the 
man  who  doeth  well  it  is  well ;  with  the  sinner  it  is  ilL 
This  wa8  right  under  the  rule  of  a  just  6od ;  for  this  rule 
wa8  partieular,  and  embraced  every  oeeurrenee. 

But  even  in  sueh  an  approaeh  towards  organised  society 
as  wa8  made  on  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  Ganaan,  this 
simple  faith  must  have  received  rude  shock&  In  the  happy 
times  of  the  early  monarchy,  indeed,  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  everywhere  prosperous,  and  heathen  Statee  on 
all  8ide8  bowed  hefore  it,  and  when  juBtice  wa8  administered 
with  equal  hand,  and  80ciety  still  preserved  its  aneient 
moral  authority,  the  prineiple  wa8  reeeiving  oontinual  veri- 
fieation.  6ut  in  later  times,  when  great  heathen  monarehies 
rose  in  the  East  and  trampled  the  kingdom  of  (jod  under 
their  heel,  the  prineiple  could  not  but  eome  into  danger  of 
question.  At  first,  indeed,  the  prineiple  itself  afibrded  an 
explanation  of  these  ealamities — they  were  the  first  judg- 
ment  of  6od  upon  the  sin  of  the  peopla  And,  so  far  as 
the  nation  wa8  concemedy  the  explanation  might  8ati8fy  the 
pious  mind. 

6ut  the  ease  of  individuals  wa8  different  In  the 
fate  tLat  overtook  the  different  elasses  of  the  people  the 
failure  of  the  prineiple  was  most  8ignally  manifested. 
It  wa8  the  most  godIy  of  the  nation  that  8uffered  the 
severest  ealamities.  The  disloyal,  ethnioiaing  party,  agree- 
ing  with  their  oonqueror8y  or  at  least  8abmitting  to 
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idolatries,  escaped  suffering;  while  the  true  theoeratie- 
hearted  men,  whether  those  left  at  home  or  those  carned 
into  exile,  were  the  vietims  of  extreme  hardship6  and  in- 
dignity,  hoth  at  the  hand8  of  their  enemies  and  from  their 
false  hrethren.  And  even  in  regard  to  the  nation,  though 
the  sense  of  the  national  sinfulness  might  eompose  the 
mind  and  humhle  it  more  deeply  hefore  Grod,  there  could 
not  but  rise  occasionally  in  the  heart  thoughts  of  a  di8- 
turhing  kiud.  Though  the  people  had  deeply  8inned,  and 
though  their  siu  was  aggravated  by  the  faet  that  they 
had  sinned  against  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  yet  by  eom- 
parison  the  people  of  God,  though  sinful,  stood  ahove  those 
idolatrou8  power8  into  whose  hand  their  God  had  delivered 
them.  Already  this  thought  appears  in  the  prophet 
Hahakkuk,  when  he  eompares  Israel  and  the  Chaldeans, 
which  latter  acknowledge  no  right  but  foree,  and  no  Grod 
but  their  own  right  hand.  And,  further,  as  time  wore 
on  under  the  8orrows  of  the  Exile,  and  a  new  generation 
arose  who  had  not  heen  guilty  of  the  sins  that  caused  the 
national  dispersion,  and  yet  continued  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  them,  there  arose  not  only  a  sense  of  paralysi8  and  help- 
lessness,  as  if  they  lay  under  a  eruel  ban  which  no  conduct 
of  their  own  could  hreak,  but  also  questioning8  as  to  the 
rectitude  of  God. 

Now,  these  questionings  were  met  in  three  way8.  First, 
in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  himself  an  exile,  the  old  eoneep- 
tion  of  the  national  unity  is  8ubjected  to  analysis.  The 
unity  is  re8olved  and  decomposed  into  individuals,  and 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  Jehovah  is  ^eelai-e^  to  be 
dii'ect  and  immediate ;  the  son  does  not  suffer  for  the  sins 
of  the  father,  nor  the  individual  for  the  sins  of  the  nation, 
— the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.  This  wa8  an  emaneipa- 
tion  of  the  individual  from  the  ban  of  national  sin,  and  a 
profound  advance  towards  a  spiritual  religioiL  Of  eourse, 
the  prophet's  eoneeption  is  true  only  in  the  region  of 
spiritual  relation  to  God  ;  extemally,  the  individual  may  be 
involved  in  national  calamity,  but  his  own  conduct  is  that 
which  determines  God's  spiritual  relation  to  him.     It  niay 
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not  be  qaite  eertain  that  the  teaehiug  of  the  prophet  ia 
pre8ented  with  all  the  limitations  nece8sary  to  it.  But 
great  truths  are  eyerywhere  pre8ented  broadl7,  and  the 
limitations  eome  in  their  own  tima 

A  8econd  line  wa8  that  of  hope  in  the  future,  as  we 
ohserve  it  in  the  8econd  half  of  Isaiah.  The  very 
ealamities  of  the  Exile  and  the  apparent  dis8olution 
of  the  nation  led  to  a  profoimder  meilitation  upon  what 
the  i^eople  of  God  wa8, — what  de8igns  Jehovah  had  in 
ealling  it  to  be  His  servant, — and  a  deeper  eoneeption 
of  what  Jehovah  Himself  wa8,  and  of  the  seope  of  His 
purposea  Thus  it  heeame  plain  what  it  was  to  know  the 
tnie  God,  and  what  must  yet,  in  spite  of  all  appeamnees, 
be  the  issue  of  the  faet  that  there  wa8  a  true  God,  and 
that  the  true  knowledge  of  Him  had  been  given  to  Israel, 
His  servant  When  we  look  at  the  eireumstanoes  of  the 
time,  at  that  which  wa8  powerful  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
state  of  Israel  8cattered  in  every  land,  the  faith  of  this 
prophet  in  the  destiny  of  his  people  heeomes  one  of  the 
most  surprising  things  in  the  01d  Testament.  But  this 
wa8  only  part  of  the  eoneeption.  A  judgment  wa8  formed 
of  the  meaning  of  the  ehastisement  of  the  people,  and  hope 
found  satisfaetion  in  the  idea  that  these  ehastisements 
exhau8ted  the  nation's  sin  and  atoned  for  it  The  preeise 
form  of  the  prophet's  eoneeption,  as  we  8aw,  is  matter  of 
difficulty ;  but  his  general  idea,  that  the  8oitows  and  evils 
of  the  Exile,  falling  on  some  element  in  the  people,  removed 
their  guilt,  is  plain. 

But  a  third  line  is  also  followed.  In  the  8econd  half 
of  Isaiah  the  8orrows  of  the  people  are  due  to  their  sins. 
Their  8orrows  are  the  expiation  of  their  sins,  and  the 
national  unity  is  still  firmly  retained.  But  in  another  book 
the  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  godly  and  the  sinful 
among  the  people,  and  the  guestion  is  raise^,  What  is  God'8 
purpose  in  the  ehastisements  which  He  infiiets  upon  the 
godly  ?  This  guestiou  is  put  and  answered  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  Though  Job  be  an  individual,  it  is  8carcely  possihle 
to  avoid  regarding  him  as  a  type  of  the  godly  portion  of 
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t  he  nation ;  the  eharaeter  as  drawn  in  the  book  is  broader 
and  larger  than  that  of  an  individuaL  The  an8wer  giv^en 
to  the  question  is,  that  the  afflietions  of  the  righteous  are  a 
trial  of  their  righteousness,  and  when  home  with  steadfa8t- 
ness  they  issue  in  a  higher  religious  condition  and  a  eloser 
fellowBhip  with  God,  through  a  more  perfeet  knowledge  of 
Him.  "  I  had  heard  of  Thee  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear : 
l)ut  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee  "  (xliL  5). 

These  were  thoughts  which  oonsi^eration  of  the  sin  of 
the  nation  and  its  sufferings  suggeste^.  Of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  interest  were  thoughts  siiggested  to  the  uund  by 
the  sufferings  and  history  of  the  indiyiduaL  The  genei^al 
prineiple,  that  it  was  well  with  the  righteous  and  ill  with 
the  sinner,  wa8  seen  to  be  hroken  in  upon  on  two  side8. 
The  wicked  were  many  times  observed  to  be  prosperons, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  were  plagued  every 
day.  Now,  relief  was  sought  from  this  anomaly  of  God*s 
providence  in  various  ways.  First,  the  pious  mind  sought 
to  eomfort  itself  and  other  minds  in  similar  distres8,  with 
the  consideration  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  was 
hrief ;  it  wa8  but  a  momentary  interruption  to  the  general 
flow  of  God'8  providence,  which  would  speedily  be  removed. 
This  is  the  eonsi^eration  in  some  of  the  Psalms.  Or,  at  any 
rate,  whether  hrief  or  prolonged,  it  would  eome  to  an  end. 
The  true  relation  of  the  wicked  to  God  would  be  manifested 
sometime  in  this  wurld ;  they  would  be  destroyed,  with 
terriUe  tokens  of  His  ^ispleasure.  This  is  taught  in  other 
Psahns.  In  the  Book  of  Job  this  solution  no  longer  satisfies, 
it  is  a  solution  not  found  universally  valid.  The  wicked 
not  only  pass  their  life  in  pro8perity,  but  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peaee :  "  They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in 
a  moment  (ie,  in  peaee)  go  down  to  the  grave.  He  is 
bome  away  to  the  grave,  and  men  keep  watch  over  his 
tomb.  The  clod8  of  the  valley  are  sweet  unto  him,  and  all 
men  draw  after  him,  as  there  were  innimierahle  hefore 
him"  (ehap.  xxi.  32).  When  this  point  is  reached  there 
is  evidently  only  the  alternative,  to  leave  the  guestion 
unsoived,  or  to  project  the  solution  b6yond  death.     Seoondly, 
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another  con8ideration  which  afforded  eomfort  to  the 
righteous  mind  wa8  a  deep6r  anal^sis  which  he  waB  able 
to  make  of  that  which  was  to  be  called  true  life  and  true 
prosperity  and  blessedness.  In  all  the  passages  where  the 
question  is  rai8ed  of  the  outward  prosperit^  of  the  wicked, 
the  righteous  eomforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has 
the  ble88ednee8  of  God'8  favour, — except  in  the  6ook  of  Job. 
Even  in  the  xxxviith  Psalm  the  pious  mind  exhort8  others : 
"  Delight  thyself  in  God,  and  He  will  give  thee  the  de8ire 
of  thy  heart."  Tet  in  this  Psalm  this  delight  in  God  is  not 
regarded  as  suffieient  or  altogether  satisf^ing  to  the  mind ; 
there  is  the  demand  also  that  the  anomal^  of  the  pro8perity 
of  the  wicked  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  righteous 
should  be  extemall7  prosperoua  In  P&  lxxiiL  the  pious 
mind  dwell8  more  upon  its  own  blessednes8  in  possessing 
the  favour  of  God :  "  Nevertheless,  I  am  continually  with 
thee";  but  the  prohlem  of  providence  is  still  found  a  trouhle, 
which  oeeasions  great  disquietude  to  the  mind.  And  a 
solution  of  it  is  anxiousl7  sought.  In  two  remarkahle 
Psalms,  however,  the  xlixth  and  xviith,  the  prohlem  seems 
to  have  heen  entirely  overeoma  In  the  first  of  these  two 
passages  the  author  eomes  forward  with  a  philo8ophy  of 
the  question,  and  in  the  other  he  ealml^  surve^s  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  almost  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
eourse.  This  life  helongs  to  the  wicked,  but  there  is 
another  which  helongs  to  the  righteous.  In  hoth  these 
passages  the  solution  seems  thrown  into  the  region  be7ond 
(leath.  And  this  is  also  the  solution  in  the  xixth  ohapter 
of  Job,  although  the  eonelusion  is  there  reached  in  a  some- 
what  difrerent  way.  One  is  almost  compelled  to  think 
that  both  P&  xlix.  and  P&  xviL  are  later  than  the  Book  of 
Job. 

8.  lāeas  of  an  A/ter-Life  in  Psalms  xvii^  xxxfoii,^ 

xlix.y  lxxiii. 

A  hrief  referenee  may  be  made  to  eaeh  of  these  typical 
passages.  The  simplest  resolution  of  the  prohlem  is  that 
seen  in  Ps.  xxxvii.     There  the  condition  of  the  perplexed 
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inin(l  is  not  very  aggmvateil,  anel  the  relief  administered  is 
siniple.  The  dit!iculty  of  the  prosperous  wicked  and  the 
afHicted  righteous  man  wa8  felt,  but  the  diffieulty  wa8 
8imply  a  praetieal  one.  The  faet  that  many  wicked  were 
rieh  and  prosperous,  and  that  righteous  men  were  in 
distre8S,  led  to  envy  and  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  just. 
And  relief  is  administered  in  the  form  of  an  advice  often 
repeated,  with  a  referenee  to  the  great  prineiple  of  moral 
govemment :  "  Fret  not  thyself  heeause  of  evil-doer8  .  .  . 
eease  from  anger,  and  be  not  wrathful  .  .  .  fret  not  th^self 
in  any  wise  to  do  eviL"  And  the  eonsi^eration  urged  is 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  hrief\  it  is  an  inter- 
ruption  to  tbe  general  seope  of  things,  but  it  is  8peedily 
overeome  by  them,  and  the  eurrent  flows  on  in  its 
accustomed  ehannels:  "Fret  not  th^self  heeause  of  evil- 
doers :  for  they  shall  soon  be  eut  down  like  the  grass  .  .  . 
the  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just ;  but  the  Lord  laugheth 
at  him,  heeause  He  seeth  that  his  day  is  eoming,"  And,  on 
the  other  hand :  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  and  thou 
shalt  inherit  the  earth.''  The  Fsalmist  satisfies  himself 
and  others  by  affirming  the  general  prineiple,  and  by 
8aying  that  the  exception  to  it  is  of  short  duration. 

This  is  a  praetieal  solution,  suffieient  when  the  evil  has 
gone  no  further  than  to  oeeasion  di8Content  The  difficulty 
that  there  is  exception  at  all,  doe8  not  hulk  largely  in 
presenee  of  the  acknowledged  brevity  of  its  duration.  The 
other  8ide  of  the  question,  the  felicity  of  the  righteous  in  God, 
is  touched  upon,  though  but  slightly ;  it  is  touched  upon  in 
the  eourse  of  an  exhortation  to  keep  the  faith  even  amid8t 
present  eonfusions,  heeause  out  of  these  the  true  moral 
order  will  8peedily  arise :  "  Delight  th^self  in  God,  and  He 
shall  give  thee  the  ^esires  of  thine  heart."  This  is  one 
way  of  reading  the  Psalm.  It  may  be  que8tioned,  however, 
whether  it  is  suffieient.  It  makes  the  Psalmist's  doctrine 
8omewhat  ahstraet,  and  hardly  does  justice  to  the  manifest 
esehatologieal  referenees  in  it,  as  that  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth.  The  '  meek '  is  teehnieal  language  for  the  godly ; 
and  inherit  the  eartL  refers  to  the  final  condition,  when  the 
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kiDgdom  of  God  has  eoina  The  Psiihn,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  a  real  esehatologieal  national  Psalm ;  eomforting  the 
righteous  with  the  hope  of  the  nearness  of  the  da7  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  triumph  of  the  right. 

In  Pa  lxxiii  an  advance  is  made  hoth  in  the  prohlem 
and  in  the  solution.  The  prohlem  is  felt  to  be  more  serioua 
The  Psahuist's  mind  is  in  a  more  disquieted  condition.  The 
question  is  no  more  a  mere  praetieal  one,  but  has  become  a 
real  rehgious  and  speeulative  diflBculty,  what  the  writer 
ealls  an  amal,  so  great  that  his  faith  in  6od  wa8  in  dauger 
of  heing  overthrown:  "As  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost 
gona  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain." 
Only  after  mueh  anxiety  had  the  Psalmist  been  enabled  to 
retum  again  to  peaee.  In  the  sanctuary  of  Grod  a  light 
was  8hed  upon  the  fate  of  the  wicked  which  enabled  him 
to  walk  without  stumhling.  And  just  as  the  prohlem  is 
more  seriously  grasped  than  in  P&  xxxviL,  so  the  eolution 
is  also  profounder.  This  solution  eonsists  in  a  oontrast 
between  the  condition  of  the  wicked  and  that  of  the 
righteous,  with  the  necessary  eonseguenees  of  this  eon- 
dition.  The  whole  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  analysi8 
of  their  respeetive  relations  to  Jehovah.  The  pro8perity  of 
the  wicked  is  a  thing  merely  apparent;  it  has  no  suh- 
8tantiality,  heeause  of  the  nece8sary  attitude  of  Jehovah  to 
sin.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  as  "  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh  " ;  so,  when  "  Jehovah  awaketh,  He  will  ^espise 
their  imaga"  The  relation  of  6od  to  them  must  display 
itself ;  and  when  it  displays  itself  they  will  perish  amid8t 
terrihle  manifestations  of  His  anger.  The  righteous,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  ever  with  6od :  "  I  am  continuaIly  with  Thee : 
Thou  wilt  (or,  dost)  direct  me  with  thy  eounseL  .  .  .  It  is 
good  for  me  to  draw  near  unto  6od  .  .  •  all  they  that  go 
far  from  Thee  shall  perish."  The  essential  thing  is  the 
relation  of  men  to  6od.  This  eontains  in  it  the  fate  of 
men.     And  this  fate  will  yet  reveal  itself. 

The  Psalmist  considers  that  this  fate,  80  f ar  as  the 
wicked   ia  concermed,   will  reveal  itself  in  their  viaihle 
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«l^tniftiriffL      It  is,  iiiileed,  pjaakle  thot  boCh  m  tKU  F^ttlm 

aofl  in  PiL  xxxTn.  tbe  propfeetie  eoneeptian  of  Ifae  dmT  of 

the  1>>rd  nfeaj  be  preseot  to  the  I^almist'a  inm^,  mnl  the 

defltiTictioin  of  the  wicked  be  tfaat  vhidi  win  ororteke  them 

ofi  tfaat  daT.     Thia  is  one  of  the  mam  points»  mdU^^  %o 

which,  in  8tadTiiig  these  Fnlms  (xtiL,  xxxTn^  irlirr    mnA 

lxxiiL),  attention   haa   to   be   diiecied.     Is    tfae   nnfanist 

eontemplating  hia  own  death  ?  or  is  he  contem]dnting  thal 

aiiMge  which  win  saperrene  at  the  ooming  of  6od,  on  the 

r]ay  of  the  I»rd  and  the  jadgment,  when  tfae  anners  of  the 

p^^iple  periflh,  bat  the  godlT  paas  into  the  peaoe  of  God  ? 

However   thia  be,  the  Ptalmist  aees   in    the   relation    of 

men    to   God    the   oertain   iasoe   of   their   hiaior^.     The 

qa#«tion    is   of   interest,  howeTer,  whether   he   doe8    nat 

pnrKue  tlie  ^estin^  of  the  righteoas  be7ond  deatlL     It  is 

prjHHible  that  he  might  have  8atisfied  himaelf  with  atating 

the  general  prineiple,  with  leading  haek  the  ^eatin^  of  the 

righteoas  and  the  wicked  alike  to  that  which  is  reall^  esaen^ 

tial,  their  relation  to  Jehovah ;  and  aaaaring  himaelf  that  the 

defltin7  of  all  will  be  determined  by  thi&    And  aome  aeholars 

anrlcr8tand  the  words  **  thou  wilt  take  me  to  glor^  **  in  this 

sense ;  meaning  that  God  would  take  the  aaint  to  Hia  eare 

and  proteetion.     6ut  (1)  the  paasagea  addaGed  by  Ewald 

an(l  Kiehm  to  supf>ort  this  sense  are  hardly  in  point      And 

(2)  tlio  same  phrase  oeeurs  in  Ps.  xlix.,  where  it  ean  hanil^ 

refor  to  prriteetion  and  proyidential  eare  in  this  lifa      It  is 

thorofore  more  natural,  I  think,  to  regard  the  phraae  as 

having  a  referenee  to  that  which   is  beyond  death;   at 

any  rate,  it  must  have  a  referenee  to  the  etemal  relation  of 

tho  saint  to  GoA     And  the  words,  "  my  flesh  and  heart 

faint  and  fail,"  not  unnaturally  refer  to  death.     The  hope 

of    the  helioving  mind   lies  in  its   relation  to  Jehovah: 

"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  on  earth  I  de6ire 

nought  beside  Thee.''     And  his  assuranee  that  it  shall  be 

ill  with  the  wicked,  is  based  equally  upon  their  relation 

to  God. 

Ps.  xlix.  is  even  more  remarkahla     Its  referenee  to  the 
eonilition  after  death,  in  regard  both  to  the  wioked  and  to 
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the  righteous,  ean  8carcely  be  mistaken.  First,  the  Psalmist 
hegins  with  a  promise  to  all  men,  high  and  low,  rieh  and 
poor,  that  he  will  elear  up  a  my8tery.  Whatever  his  theme 
and  the  lesson  he  is  going  to  teaeh  may  be,  it  is  no  more  a 
truth  which  he  is  wringing  out  of  eireumstanees ;  it  is  no 
more  a  thing  reached  only  by  a  struggle,  and  attained  only 
as  a  necessity  of  faith.  It  is  an  objective  doctrine,  an 
a88ured  prineiple.  Again,  though  he  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
what  he  says  applies  to  all  men.  His  proposition  is,  *  Why 
should  I  fear  in  the  evil  day  ? '  He  has  no  reason  to  f ear ; 
and  this  feeling  of  security  arises  from  his  eontemplation 
of  mankind.  He  sees  that  all  men  die ;  this  is  the  universal 
fate :  wise  men  die,  the  hrutish  and  foolish  perish  together. 
So  far  as  this  is  concemed,  the  lot  of  men  is  the  same,  and 
eommon  to  alL  Thirdly,  the  ^uestion  to  which  he  presents 
a  solution  is  that  of  the  pro8perity  and  riehes  of  the 
wicked ;  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  misery  of  the  good, 
the  ealamities  of  the  evil  day.  The  riehes  of  the  wicked 
eannot  deliver  them  from  death.  None  ean  redeem  his 
hrother,  or  give  unto  God  a  ransom  for  him  so  that  he 
should  live  and  not  see  the  pit  He  shall  see  it ;  for  all  men 
die.  And  none  ean  carry  his  riehes  to  the  grave  with  him. 
Thus  the  riehes  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked  do  not  avail 
the  wicked ;  he  as  well  as  poorer  men  eomes  to  the  grave 
at  last.  Still,  if  this  were  all  that  coidd  be  said,  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  riehes — in  this  life,  at  least.  If 
all  die,  and  if  this  were  the  end,  the  wicked,  if  rieh,  would 
be  hetter  than  the  righteous,  if  poor. 

But  it  is  just  at  the  point  when  death  intervenes  that 
the  difrerence  appears.  Man,  heing  in  honour,  without 
imderstanding  is  like  the  heasts  that  perish.  Like  sheep, 
the  ungodly  are  laid  in  Sheol,  and  Death  shepherd8  them  * 
their  end  is  to  be  for  the  eonsumption  of  SheoL  It  is 
prohahle  that  there  may  be  a  transferenee  to  Sheol  of  that 
which  takes  plaee  in  the  grava  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  passage  teaehes  that  the  dccea8ed  pei-soiis  in  Sheol  are 
coii8imied,  so  as  to  eease  ab8olutely  to  suhsist.  But  the 
point^on  the  one  handy  is  that  at  death  the  ^ieke^^ho^ever 
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prosperous  in  life,  really  heeoine  the  prey  of  death — they 
inay  be  compared  to  the  lower  oreatures ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  righteous  live :  "  God  shall  redeem  me  from  the 
hand  of  Sheol :  for  He  will  take  me."  Sheol,  the  plaee  of 
the  dead,  is  e8caped ;  the  hand  of  God  takes  the  righteous 
soul  aeross  its  gulf  to  Himself. 

Now,  these  points  in  this  passage  are  remarkahle :  first, 
what  the  author  teaehes  is  put  forward  as  an  objective 
prineiple,  no  more  a  mere  demand  of  faith,  but  a  dogma  of 
religious  helief ;  second,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  assumes  and 
is  based  upon  the  acknowledged  faet  that  death  is  uni- 
versal,  wise  and  foolish  alike  falling  a  prey  to  it ;  third,  the 
doctrine  itself  touehes  the  point  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  in  this  life,  and  the  evils  that  hefall  the  righteous ; 
and,  fourth,  the  solution  is  thrown  entirely  into  the  r^on 
beyond  death.  The  de8tiny  of  men  is  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  both  in  this  life  and  as  extending  beyond  death. 
And  this  de8tiny  depends  on  their  relation  to  God.  The 
wicked's  pro8perity  in  this  life  eannot  save  him  from 
death ;  and  death  to  him  remains  death.  The  evil  are 
gathered  like  a  floek  into  Sheol;  death  is  their  shepheni. 
The  01d  Testament  teaehes  no  aggravations  in  death.  Death 
is  itself  the  highest  aggravation, — i,e,  death  and  eontinuanee 
in  the  state  of  death,  according  to  the  popular  notions  of 
what  this  was, — Death  shepherās  them.  But  God  redeems 
the  righteous  from  the  hand  of  Sheol ;  for  He  takes  him. 

The  phrase  *  he  will  take  me '  looks  like  a  reminiseenee 
of  the  language  used  of  Enoeh, — "  He  was  not ;  for  God  took 
him  "  (Gen.  v.  24).  The  date  and  the  authorship  of  the 
xlixth  Psalm  is  doul)tful.  It  might  be  8uppo8ed  that  this 
remarkahle  eoneeption  would  8carcely  be  early.  The  passage 
helongs  to  the  writings  of  the  Wi8dom,  as  the  introduction 
8how&  And  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  eertain  eireles 
of  the  people  a  more  advanced  faith  might  have  prevailed 
thaii  was  to  be  found  among  the  hulk  of  the  nation.  At 
all  events,  the  plain  sense  of  a  passage  ought  not  to  he 
made  dependeut  on  ^uestions  of  date  or  authorship. 

It  is  possihle  that  Ps.  xvii.  may  have  the  same  meau- 
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ing.  It  draw8  tbe  same  kind  of  distinction  between  two 
elasses  of  men:  those  whom  it  ealls  men  of  the  world, 
whose  portion  is  in  this  life,  whom  God  loads  with  earthly 
joys  and  hlessings ;  and  another  elass,  whose  portion  6od  is 
Himself.  This  oharaeter  of  the  two  elasses  fumishes  the 
key  to  their  destiny.  The  Psalmist,  though  he  appears  to 
regard  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  in  life  as  a  thing 
natural  and  of  eourse,  their  portion  heing  in  this  life, 
antieipates  their  de8truction  eventually  at  the  hand  of 
God.  But  for  himself ,  he  will  "  see  God's  faee  in  righteous- 
ness."  The  language  in  which  the  Psalmist  expresses  his 
hope  is  remarkahle,  though  of  somewhat  uneertain  mean- 
ing :  *^  I  shall  behold  Thy  faee  in  righteousness :  when  I 
awake,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  Thine  image."  The  phrase 
*in  righteousness '  might  mean  *  throttgh  righteousness,' 
more  probably  '  in  the  element  of  righteousnes&'  The  ex- 
pression  '  thine  image,'  1f3J^0'!^,  is  remarkahla  The  word  is 
used  to  expres8  what  we  eall  the  speeies  or  genus  of  a  thing : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  generie  likeness  of  any- 
thing  in  the  heavens  "  (Ex.  xx.  4).  When  sueh  a  thing  is 
seen,  the  beholder  must  be  faee  to  faee  with  it — in  its 
very  presenee,  and  looking  on  it  The  language  is  thus  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  vision  of  God ;  as  in  Deuteronony 
it  is  denied  that  any  'n  of  God  was  seen  in  His  manifesta- 
tions  of  Himself  on  earth  (Ex.  iv.  1 2).  In  the  xixth  ehapter 
of  Job,  too,  the  assuranee  of  Job,  that  he  shall  see  God,  is 
one  having  referenee  to  a  state  after  death. 

If  this  sense  be  adopted,  then  the  expression  *  when  I 
awake '  would  have  a  quite  natural  sense,  though  a  very 
large  ona  It  is  very  iinprobable  that  the  word  should 
niean  merely  '  when  I  awake  out  of  sleep  in  the  moming,' 
or  *every  moraing';  as  if  the  meaning  were  that  eaeh 
morning,  as  soon  as  eonseiousness  returaed,  his  joy  in 
God  would  retura;  and  he  would  realise  Grod'8  image, 
and  be  satisfied  with  it.  Neither  is  the  sense  verj 
natural,  '  when  I  awake  out  of  this  night  of  darknee8 
and  calamity  now  lying  on  me,  in  the  moraing  of  prosperity ' 
(Biehni).     On  the  other  band,  if  the  word  refer  to  the  histoE/ 
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of  man  after  death,  the  passage  seems  to  go  forther  than  even 
Ps.  xlix.,  and  to  refer  to  the  awakening  out  of  death,  when 
God  has  hrought  in  His  perfeet  kingdom,  which  departed 
sainte  woald  live  again  to  ahara  Thia  doctrine  is  oertainly 
found  in  Daniel ;  and  from  the  date  of  that  hook  onward  it 
is  the  taith,  at  least,  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is  quite  prohahle 
that  it  may  have  heen  cherished  in  Israel  long  hefore  the 
age  of  Daniel,  if  that  hook  be  of  the  late  date  to  which  it 
is  now  usually  assigned.  It  is  certainly  also  found  in  Isa. 
xxvi.  19 — a  passage  the  age  of  which  is  very  ohsoure — 
*"  Thy  dead  shall  Uve,  my  dead  ones  shall  arisa  Awake 
and  cry  for  joy,  ye  dwellers  in  the  dust:  for  a  dew  of 
light  is  thy  dew,  and  the  earth  shall  hring  forth  the  ^ea^." 
The  heading  of  the  present  Psalm  aserihes  it  to  David. 
Sueh  headings  are  not  very  good  evidence ;  though,  heing 
in  the  first  book,  this  Psalm  is  probably  not  a  very  late 
ona  6ut  again  our  duty  is  to  aeeept  the  natural  sense  of 
words,  leaving  questions  of  date  and  authorship  to  take 
eare  of  themselves. 


9.  The  Idea  of  an  AfUT-Lift  in  J6b. 

In  endeavouring  to  aseertain  what  hopee  of  immor- 
tality  were  entertained  by  01d  Testament  saints,  how 
these  hopes  arose,  and  on  what  they  were  grounded, 
H])ecial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  6ook  of  Job.  Some- 
thiug  might  be  said  even  for  the  propriety  of  h^uning 
with  it.  For  the  opinion  that  onee  prevailed,  that  the 
hook  wa8  of  Arahie  origiu,  or,  at  least,  uot  of  native 
Israelitish  extraction,  is  now  altogether  ohsoleta  The 
work  has  every  mark  of  a  genuine  Jewish  authorship.  And 
though  the  helief  that  onee  also  held  the  field  r^rding  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  hook  eannot  now  be  maintained  in 
faee  of  modern  eritieism,  yet  even  if  we  admit  the  aetual 
authorship  to  be  pretty  late,  the  seene  and  the  eireumstanees 
are  those  of  very  early  timea  Job  hiniself  is  represented  as 
living  in  the  patriarehal  age ;  and  it  is  the  author  s  aini  to 
exhibit  events  and  opinions  as  they  existed  then.     It  is»  no 
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doubt,  quite  possihle  that  the  heliefs  and  the  conditioii  of 
80ciety  in  his  own  day8  niay  sometimes  form  the  back- 
ground  of  his  pieture,  or  even  give  some  of  its  eolour  to 
the  light  which  he  throw8  over  it.  But  probably  sueh  a 
thing,  if  it  be  the  ease,  will  very  little  interfere  with  the 
truth  of  the  representation  of  the  idea8 ;  for  we  find  8ub- 
8tantially  the  same  view8  expre88ed  on  this  8ubject  in  8uch 
Psalms  a8  the  xvith  and  xviith,  and  in  the  very  late  prophet 
MalaehL  It  is  difRcult  to  know  how  far  to  ^istinguish 
between  the  author  of  Job  and  his  hero.  For,  on  the  ono 
hand,  as  we  must  take  very  mueh  of  the  speeehes  and 
opinions  put  into  the  mouths  of  Job  and  his  friends  to  be 
due  altogether  to  the  author,  and  certainly  to  be  8ym- 
pathised  with  by  him,  while  yet,  on  the  other,  he  show8 
very  great  power  in  giving  objectivity  to  his  personages  and 
maintaining  very  di8tinctly  their  individualitie8,  it  will 
alway8  remain  8omewhat  doubtful  how  far  he  8hared  in  the 
view8  which  he  makes  his  eharaeters  expre8& 

In  order  to  realise  fully  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
hearing  on  this  8ubject  in  Job,  it  will  be  of  use  to  refer 
to  the  general  eontents  and  the  prohlem  of  the  hook. 

(1)  As  it  now  lies  hefore  us,  the  hook  eonsists  of  five 
parts.  First,  the  prologue,  in  prose,  ehaps.  i.— ii.  This  de- 
serihes  in  rapid  and  dramatic  steps  the  history  of  Job,  his 
piety  and  the  pro8perity  and  gre^ituess  corresponding  to  it ; 
then  how  h:3  life  is  drawn  in  under  the  operation  of  the 
trying,  sifting  provideuce  of  6od,  through  the  suspieions 
sugge8ted  by  the  Satan,  the  minister  of  God*8  providence  in 
this  aspeet  of  it,  that  his  godlines8  is  but  selfish  ("  Does  J6b 
serve  Ooāfor  nought?"\  and  only  the  natural  retum  for  the 
unexampled  prosperity  be8towed  on  him.  If  8tripi)ed  of 
his  pro8perity,  he  will  renounee  God  to  His  faea  These 
suspieions  hring  down  two  severe  ealamities  on  Job, 
one  depriving  him  of  all  extemal  hlessings,  children  and 
possessions  alike ;  and  the  other  throwing  the  man  him- 
self  under  a  loathsome  and  painful  malady.  In  spite  of 
these  afflietions,  Job  retains  his  integrity,  and  imputes  no 
wrong  to  God.      Then  the  advent  of  Job'B  three  £rieada 
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is  de8cribed,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  6ildad  the  Shuhite, 
and  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  who,  having  heard  of  Job'8 
ealamities,  eame  to  condole  with  hinL 

Second,  the  body  of  the  book,  in  poeti^,  ehaps.  ilL— xxxi, 
eontaining  a  series  of  speeehes  in  which  the  prohlems  of 
Job'8  afflietions  and  the  relation  of  extemal  evil  to  the 
righteousness  of  6od  and  the  conduct  of  men  are  brilliantly 
di8cu88ed.  This  part  is  diyided  into  three  e^eles,  eaeh  oon- 
taining  8ix  speeehee,  one  by  Job  and  one  by  eaeh  of  the 
friend8  (ohaps.  iii.-xiY.,  ehapa  xv.— xxL,  and  ehapa  xxiL— 
xxxL),  although  in  the  last  cycle  the  third  speaker,  Zophar, 
fails  to  an8wer.  Job,  having  driven  his  opponents  from  the 
field,  earriee  his  reply  through  a  series  of  ^iseourses,  in  which 
he  dwell8  in  pathetie  word8  upon  hia  early  proBperity,  eon- 
trasting  with  it  his  present  miser^  and  humiliation.  He 
end8  with  a  solemn  repudiation  of  all  the  offeneee  that  had 
heen  insinuated  or  might  be  8uggested  against  him,  and 
with  a  ehallenge  to  the  Almighty  to  appear  and  put  EUs 
hand  to  the  eharge  which  He  had  against  him,  and  for 
which  He  afflicted  him. 

Third,  a  youthful  by8tander  named  Elihu,  the  repre- 
sentative  of  a  younger  generation,  who  had  been  a  silent 
listener  to  the  debate,  now  intervenes,  and  e^presses  his 
di88atisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  both  Job  and  his 
friend8  had  conducted  the  ease,  and  ofTers  what  is  8carcely 
to  be  called  a  new  solution  of  the  question,  hut  some  argu- 
ments  which  the  friends  had  overlooked,  and  which  ought 
to  have  put  Job  to  silenee  (ehaps.  xxxiL— xxxviL). 

Fourth,  in  answer  to  Job's  repeated  demand8  that  (jod 
would  appear  and  solve  the  riddle  of  his  life,  the  Lord  an8werB 
Job  out  of  the  whirlwind.  The  Divine  Speaker  doe8  not  eon- 
dcscend  to  refer  to  Job's  individual  prohlem,  but  in  a  series 
of  ironieal  interrogations  asks  him,  as  he  thinks  himself 
eapahle  of  fathoming  all  things,  to  expound  the  m^steries  of 
the  origin  and  suhsistenee  of  the  world,  the  phenomena  of 
the  atmospliere,  the  instinets  of  tho  ereiitures  that  inhahit 
the  (lesert;  and,  as  he  judges  God'8  conduct  of  the  world 
amiss,  he  is  invited  to  8eize  the  reins  himself  and  gitd  him 
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with  the  Divine  thunder  and  quell  the  rehellious  forees  of 
evil  in  the  universe,  ehaps.  xxxviii— xliL  6.  Job  is  hunibled 
and  abashcd,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and 
repents  his  hasty  words  in  dust  and  ashes.  No  solution 
of  his  prohlem  is  vouchsafed ;  but  God  Himself  effeets  that 
which  neither  the  man's  own  thoughts  of  God  nor  the 
representations  of  his  friends  could  aeeomplish ;  the  Divine 
Speaker  but  repeats  in  another  form  what  the  friends  had 
said  and  what  Job  had  said  in  a  suhlimer  way,  but  now 
it  is  God  who  speaka  Job  had  heard  of  Him  with  the 
hearing  of  the  ear  without  effeet ;  now  his  eye  sees  Him, 
and  he  ahhors  himself,  and  repents  in  dust  and  ashea 
This  is  the  profoundest  religious  depth  reached  in  the  book. 

Then,  iifth,  eomes  the  epilogue,  also  in  prose,  ehap.  xliL 
7—17,  which  describes  Job8  restoration  to  a  prosperity 
double  that  of  his  former  estate,  his  family  felicity,  and 
long  life. 

(2)  If,  now,  we  pass  from  this  outline  of  the  eontents 
of  the  hook  to  inquire  what  is  the  idea  of  the  hook  or 
tho  de8ign  of  it,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  this  in 
any  partieular  part  of  the  poem,  but  partly  in  the  senti- 
ments  uttered  espeeiall^  by  Job,  partly  in  the  history 
of  mind  through  which  he  is  made  to  pass,  and  partly  in 
the  author's  own  eoutrihutions,  the  prologue  and  epilogue. 
Job  is  unque8tionably  the  hero  of  the  work ;  and  in  the 
ideas  which  he  espresses,  and  the  hi8tory  through  which 
he  passes,  taken  together,  we  may  assume  that  we  find  the 
author  speaking  and  teaehing.  The  ^iseussion  of  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  suffering,  between  Job  and  his  friends, 
oeeupies  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  hook ;  and  in  the 
direction  which  the  author  eauses  this  ^iseussion  to  take, 
we  may  see  revealed  the  main  didactic  purpose  of  the 
hook.  When  the  three  friend8,  the  representatives  of 
former  theories  of  providence  and  of  previous  views  in 
regard  to  the  meaniiig  of  evil  and  the  ealamities  which 
hefall  men,  are  reduced  to  silenee,  and  driven  off  the  field 
by  Job,  we  niay  be  eertain  that  it  wa8  the  author's  purpose 
to  di8credit  the  ideu8  which  they  represent.     Job  himselt 
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offers  no  positive  eontrihution  to  the  doctrine  of  evil ;  his 
position  is  negative,  and  merely  antagonistie  to  that  of  the 
friend&  6ut  this  negative  position,  victoriou8ly  maintained 
by  hini,  has  the  effeet  of  elearing  the  ground ;  and  the 
author  himself  supplies  in  the  prologue  the  positive  truth, 
where  he  oommunieates  the  real  explanation  of  his  hero's 
ealamities,  and  teaehes  that  they  were  a  trial  of  his 
righteousness.  It  wa8,  therefore,  the  author's  purpoee  in 
his  work  to  widen  men's  views  of  the  providence  of  6od, 
and  set  hefore  them  a  new  view  of  suffering.  This  may 
'be  considered  the  first  great  object  of  the  hook. 

This  purpose,  however,  was  in  all  probability  no  mere 
theoretieal  one,  but  subordinate  to  some  wider  praetieal 
^esign.  No  Hebrew  writer  is  merely  a  poet  or  a  thinker. 
He  is  always  a  teaeher.  He  has  men  hefore  him  in  their 
relations  to  God.  And  it  is  not  usually  men  in  their 
individual  relations,  but  as  memhers  of  the  faniily  of  Israel, 
the  people  of  God.  Gonsequently,  it  is  Bcaroely  to  be 
doubted  that  the  hook  has  a  national  seopa  The  authoi 
con8idered  his  new  truth  regarding  the  meaning  of  afiflietion 
as  of  national  interest,  and  to  be  the  truth  needful  for  the 
heart  of  his  people  in  their  eireumstanees.  But  the  teaeh- 
ing  of  the  book  is  only  half  its  eontents.  It  eontains  a 
hi8tory,  and  this  hi8tory  fumishes  the  profounde8t  leeson 
to  be  learned.  It  exhibit8  deep  and  inexplicable  afflietion, 
a  great  moral  eonfiiet,  and  a  victory.  The  author  meant 
the  hi8tory  which  he  exhibit8  and  his  new  truth  to  inspire 
new  couduct  and  new  faith,  and  to  lead  to  a  new  issue  in 
the  national  fortunes.  In  Job'8  sufTerings,  undeserved  and 
inexplicable  to  him,  yet  eapahle  of  an  explanation  most 
eonsistent  with  the  goodnes8  and  faithfulness  of  Grod,  and 
easting  honour  upon  His  stea^fast  servants ;  in  his  de8pair, 
bordering  on  unhelief,  at  last  overeome ;  and  in  the  happy 
issue  of  his  afflietions, — in  all  this  Israel  shouM  see  itself, 
and  from  the  sight  take  eourage  and  foreeast  its  own 
hi8tory.  Job,  however,  is  8carcely  to  be  considered  Israel, 
the  righteous  servant  under  a  feigned  name ;  he  is  no  mere 
parahle,  though  sueh  a  view  is  as  early  as  the  Talmud. 
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Without  doubt,  there  is  a  eonneetion  between  the  8econd 
half  of  Isaiiih  and  the  Book  of  Job.  The  linguistie  affinities 
are  manifest.  And  in  both  the  prohlem  is  the  same,  the 
sufferings  of  the  righteous  servant  of  the  Lord.  But  *  My 
servant  Job  *  is  scarcely  the  same  as  *  My  righteous  servant ' 
in  Isaiah,  although  in  Job  there  may  be  national  allusion. 
The  solution  of  the  prohlem  differs  in  the  two.  In  Job, 
sufferings  are  a  trial  of  faith  which,  succes8fully  home,  will 
issue  in  restoration.  In  Isaiah  they  are  viearious,  bome 
by  one  element  in  the  nation  in  hehalf  of  the  whoIe,  and 
issuing  in  the  national  redemption.  Two  sueh  solutions 
ean  acArcely  be  entirely  eontemporaneous.  That  of  Isaiah  is 
the  profounder  truth,  and  may  be  later.  But  Job  is  hardly 
to  be  identified  with  the  *  servant  of  the  Lord.'  It  is  the 
elements  of  reality  that  lie  in  the  tradition  of  Job  that 
make  him  of  signifieanee  to  IsraeL  It  is  these  elements  of 
reality  eommon  to  him  with  Israel  in  afflietion,  eommon 
even  to  him  with  humanity  as  a  whole,  confined  within  the 
straitened  limits  set  by  its  own  ignoranee,  wounded  to 
death  by  the  mysteriou8  sorrow8  of  life,  tormented  by  the 
uncertainty  whether  its  cry  find8  an  entranee  into  6od*8 
ear,  alarmed  by  the  irreeoneilahle  discrepancies  which  it 
seems  to  di8cover  between  its  nece8sary  thoughts  of  Him 
and  its  experience  of  Him  in  His  providence,  and  faint 
with  longing  that  it  might  eome  unto  His  plaee  and  behold 
Him,  not  girt  with  majesty,  but  in  human  form,  as  one 
looketh  upon  his  fellow, — it  is  these  elements  of  truth  that 
made  the  history  of  Job  instruetive  to  Israel  in  the  timee 
of  afllietion  when  it  was  set  hefore  them,  and  to  men  in 
all  ages. 

(3)  Two  threads,  therefore,  requiring  to  be  followed,  run 
through  the  l)ook.  Oiie,  the  di8cussion  of  the  prohlem  of 
evil  between  Job  and  his  friends ;  the  other,  the  varying 
attitude  of  Job's  mind  towards  heaven, — the  first  heing 
subordinate  to  the  second,  and  helping  to  determine  it 
Both  Job  and  his  friends  advance  to  the  discu8sion  of  his 
sutferings  and  of  the  prohlem  of  evil,  ignorant  of  the  tme 
eause  of  his  ealamities,  as  that  is  laid  hefore  us  in  the 
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prologiie, — Job  strong  in  his  sense  of  innoeenee,  and  the 
frienels  arined  with  their  theory  of  the  righteousness  of 
God,  who  giveth  to  every  man  according  to  his  worka 

The  prineiple  with  which  the  three  friend8  eame  to  the 
consideration  of  Job'8  ealamities  wa8  the  prineiple  that 
calamit7  is  the  result  of  evil-doing,  as  on  the  other  hand 
prosperit^  is  the  reward  of  righteousnesa  Sufifering  is  not 
an  accident  or  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil :  man  is 
bom  unto  trouhle  as  the  sparks  fl^  upward;  there  is  in 
human  life  a  tendenc7  to  do  evil,  which  draw8  down  on 
men  the  ehastisement  of  Heaven.  The  form  in  which  the 
prineiple  is  enunciated  by  Eliphaz,  from  whom  the  other 
speakers  take  their  eue,  is  this :  where  there  is  suffering 
there  has  heen  sin  in  the  sufferer ;  not  neeessaril^  deadl7 
sin,  though  where  the  suffering  is  great  the  sin  must  have 
been  heinoua  Not  suffering,  however,  in  itself,  hut  the 
eSeet  of  it  on  the  sufferer,  is  what  affords  a  ke^  to  hia 
fundamental  eharaeter.  Suffering  is  not  alwa7S  punitive ; 
it  is  far  oftener  ^iseiplinar^,  de8igned  to  wean  the  man, 
who  is  good  though  still  a  sinner,  from  his  sin.  If  he  sees 
in  his  suffering  the  monition  of  God,  and  tums  from  his 
evil,  his  future  shall  be  rieh  in  peaee  and  happiness, — so 
happ7  is  the  man  whom  God  eorreets,  and  who  despise8  not 
the  ehastening  of  the  Almight^.  His  latter  estate  shall  be 
more  prosperous  than  his  first.  If  he  murmurs  or  resists, 
he  ean  onl^  eontinue  under  the  multipl^ing  ehastisement 
which  his  impenitenee  will  provoke.  For  "  irritation  killeth 
the  foolish   man,  and  indignation  sla^eth  the  sill^  one** 

(T.   2). 

Now  this  general  idea  is  the  fundamental  prineiple  of 
moml  govemment,  the  expre8sion  of  the  natural  eonseienee, 
— a  prineiple  eommon  more  or  less  to  all  peoples,  though 
perhaps  more  promient  in  the  Shemitie  mind  heeause  all 
idea8  are  more  prominent  and  simple  there, — not  sugge8ted 
to  Israel  first  h^  the  law,  hut  fouud  and  adopted  hj  the 
law,  although  it  ma^  be  sharpened  h^  it.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental  idea  of  prophee^  no  less  than  of  the  law ;  and,  if 
possihle,  of  the  wi8dom  or  philosoph^  of  the  Hebrews  more 
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than  of  either.  The  fiiend8  did  not  err  in  Iaying  down 
this  generul  prineiple,  they  erred  in  supposing  it  a  prineiple 
that  would  eover  the  wide  providence  of  God. 

Job  agreed  with  his  friend8  that  atfiietions  eame  directly 
from  the  hand  of  God,  and  also  that  God  afflicted  those 
whom  He  held  guilty  of  sina  6ut  hi8  eonseienee  denied 
the  imputation  of  guilt,  whether  insinuated  by  his  friend8 
or  implied  in  God'8  ehastisement  of  him.  Henee  he  wa8 
driven  to  conclude  that  God  was  unju8t ;  that  He  sought 
oeeasions  against  him,  and  perverted  his  right  The  position 
of  Job  appeared  to  them  nothing  else  but  impiety,  as  it  eame 
very  near  heing ;  while  theirs  wa8  to  him  mere  falsehood, 
and  the  speeial  pleading  of  8ycophant8  in  hehalf  of  God, 
heeause  He  was  the  stronger.  Within  these  two  iron  wall8 
debate  moves  with  mueh  brilUancy,  if  not  8trictly  of 
argument,  at  least  of  illustration.  The  progress  of  the 
argument  is  not  im{X)rtant  to  us  meantime,  the  other 
thing,  namely,  the  progress  of  Job's  mind  in  his  relalion 
to  heaven,  heing  the  thing  in  which  for  our  present  purpose 
we  are  interesteA  There  is  one  remark  only  which  may 
be  mada  To  a  reader  of  the  poem  now  it  appears  strange 
that  hoth  parties  were  so  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their 
preeoneeptions  regarding  God  as  to  be  unahle  to  hreak 
through  to  broader  viewa  The  friend8,  while  maintaining 
their  position  that  injustice  on  the  part  of  God  is  ineon- 
eeivahle,  might  have  given  its  due  weight  to  the  persistent 
testimony  of  Job's  eonseienee  as  that  behind  which  it  is 
impossihle  to  go.  They  might  have  found  refuge  in  the 
retleetion  that  there  might  be  something  inexplicable  in 
the  wayB  of  God,  and  that  afflietion  might  have  some  other 
meaning  than  to  punish  the  sinner,  or  even  to  wean  him 
from  his  sin.  And  Job,  while  maintaining  his  innoeenee 
from  aetual  and  overt  sins,  might  have  bowed  heneath  the 
rod  of  God,  and  confe8sed  that  there  wa8  sueh  sinfulness  in 
every  hunian  life  as  to  aeeount  for  the  severest  ehastise- 
nient  from  heaven,  or,  at  least,  have  stopped  short  of 
eharging  Go(l  foolishl^.  Sueh  a  }X)8ition  would  oertainly 
be  taken  up  by  an  afflicted  saint  now ;  and  sueh  an  ezplana- 
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tion  of  his  suffering  would  suggest  itself  to  the  suffeper 
even  though  it  might  be  in  truth  a  false  expIanation. 

But  perhaps  all  this  wa8  de8igned  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  The  role  which  he  had  reserve^  for  himself  wa8 
to  teaeh  the  truth  on  the  que8tion  in  ^ispute,  and  he 
aeeomplishes  this  by  allowing  his  performers  to  puah  their 
false  prineiples  to  their  proper  extrema  The  friend8 
of  Job  were  religious  Orientals,  men  to  whom  God  wa8 
a  Being  in  immediate  oontaet  with  the  world  and  life, 
effeeting  all  things  with  no  intervention  of  second  eauses ; 
men  to  whom  the  idea  of  second  eauses  was  unknown, 
on  whom  seienee  had  not  yet  hegun  to  dawn,  nor  the 
eoneeption  of  a  Diviue  seheme  pursuing  a  distant  end 
by  compUcfited  means,  in  which  the  individuars  interest 
may  suffer  for  the  larger  good.  The  broad  sympathie8  of 
the  author  and  his  sense  of  the  truth  lying  in  the  theory  of 
the  friend8,  are  seen  in  the  seope  which  he  allow8  them,  in 
the  riehuess  of  the  thought  and  the  splendid  luxuriance  of 
the  imagery — drawn  from  revelation,  from  the  immemorial 
eonsent  of  mankind,  the  testimon^  of  the  living  eonseienee, 
and  the  ohservation  of  life — with  which  he  makes  theui 
elothe  their  views.  He  felt  it  needful  to  make  a  departure 
from  a  position  too  narrow  to  eonfine  the  providence  of 
God  within ;  but  he  wa8  uot  unmindful  of  the  elements  of 
truth  in  the  theory  which  he  wa8  departing  from,  and, 
while  8howing  its  in8uflBcieucy,  he  sets  it  forth  in  its  most 
hrilliant  form. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  position  maintained  by  Job,  that 
God  wa8  unju8t — the  extravagance  of  his  assertions  was 
occa8ioned  mainly  by  the  extreme  position  of  his  frien^s, 
which  left  no  room  for  his  eonseious  innoeenee  along  with 
the  rectitude  of  God.  Again,  the  poet's  purpose,  as  the 
prologuo  show8,  wa8  to  teaeh  that  afflietions  may  fall  on  a 
man  out  of  all  eonneetiou  with  any  offenee  of  his  own,  and 
merely  as  a  trial  of  his  righteousness.  Henee  he  allows 
Job,  as  by  a  true  instinet  with  resj^ct  to  the  nature  of  his 
sufferinga,  to  repudiate  all  eonneetion  between  them  and  sin 
in  himself.    And,  further,  the  severe  eonfliet  into  which  the 
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siispieionfl  of  the  Satan  broiight  Job  could  not  be  exhibited 
\vith()ut  punhiug  hiui  to  the  verge  of  uugeHlliuess.  But  iu  all 
this  the  poet  is  true  to  the  coudition8  of  his  tima  Under 
the  01d  Goveuaut  the  seuse  of  sin  was  less  deep  than  it  is 
now.  lu  the  East,  too,  and  especially  in  the  desert,  meu 
speak  boldly  of  God.  Sueh  a  ereation  as  Job  would  be  an 
auomaly  in  Christiau  drama.  But  nothiug  would  be  more 
false  than  to  judge  the  poet's  ereation  from  our  later  point 
of  view,  according  to  a  more  doveloped  sense  of  sin  and  a 
deeper  revereuee  for  God  thau  belouged  to  antiquity.  It  is 
in  eomplete  c<)utradiction  to  the  idea  of  the  book  to  assume, 
as  Hengsteuherg,  for  example,  does,  that  Job*8  spiritual 
pride  was  just  the  eause  of  his  afllietions,  aud  the  root  of 
hittemess  iu  him  which  uiust  be  killed  down  ere  he  could 
heeome  a  true  saint.  The  fundameutal  idea,  on  the  eou- 
trary,  is  that  Job  hefore  his  afflietions  was  a  true  saiut. 
This  is  testified  by  God  Himself,  aud  is  the  radical  idea  of 
the  author  in  the  prologue,  aud  the  fuudamental  eoueeptiou 
of  the  drauia.  Job's  eomplaiuts,  indeed,  proved  that  he 
wa8  uot  perfeet  or  siuless.  But  this  wa8  never  supposed. 
Yet  it  was  not  his  siu  that  caused  his  afflietious.  They 
were  the  trial  of  his  faith,  whic}i,  maintaining  itself  in  spite 
of  theui,  and  heeoming  stronger  through  them,  was  rewarded 
with  a  higher  felicity. 

Now  it  is  this  inner  movemeut  of  the  drama  that  is  of 
interest  to  us  here — not  the  outward  controversy  between 
Job  and  his  frieuds  regardiug  evil,  but  the  sueeessive 
attitudes  taken  by  Job's  mind  towards  God.  This  is  of 
extreme  interest  in  the  general,  aud  it  is  of  more  interest 
in  the  questiou  with  which  we  are  immediately  concemed. 

(4)  It  is  8carcely  uece8sary  to  eall  atteution  again  to 
the  ehuraeter  which  the  book  has  in  eommon  with  all  other 
parts  of  tho  01(1  Testament — its  religiom  eharaeter,  the 
word  heiug  U8ed  iu  the  striet  sense.  The  poem  is  not 
philosophie  or  moral.  Job  in  all  his  utteranees  starts 
from  himself,  from  his  own  ease  and  experience,  and  not 
from  any  aspeet  which  men  or  the  world  without  hini 
presented.     He  at  tiuies  iuclude8  others,  even  all  mankind, 
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iii  hifl  misery  and  trial ;  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  their  straits 
and  8orrow8  too,  and  he  draw8  the  eolours  with  which  he 
paints  his  own  miser^  aometimes  from  the  eommon  8orrow8 
of  the  raee.  But  his  position  is  properly  personal  first ;  what 
draw8  his  attention  to  the  world  and  the  relations  of  6od 
to  it  is  his  own  ease.  A  jar  had  occurred  there,  a  dls- 
plaeement  of  his  own  relations  to  God.  Formerly,  he  had 
been  at  peaee  with  6od ;  8uddenly,  through  a  single  step  of 
reasoning,  his  sufferings,  he  hehoMs  6od  in  anger  with  him 
How  far  his  helief  that  6od  wa8  angry  with  him,  as  he 
ooncluded  He  was  from  the  eonstruetion  he  put  upon  his 
sufferings,  alienated  his  mind  from  6od,  is  not  easy  alway8 
to  pereeiva  That  his  sufiferings  would  perfectly  alienate 
his  mind  wa8  the  prediction  of  the  Satan,  and  his  hope  in 
plaguing  hiuL  He  was  disappointed.  But  the  very  prohlem 
of  the  hook  is  this  ultimate  condition  which  Job'8  heart 
will  settle  into ;  and  what  the  ehief  part  of  it  is  occupied 
in  8howing  is  the  ever-varying,  wavering  attitude  of  the 
sufferer's  spirit,  sometimes  8tanding  firm  and  sometiuies 
8waying  as  if  it  would  altogether  fall,  until  at  last  it 
settles  into  a  eomposure  that  nothing  ean  shaka 

Henee  the  greater  part  of  Job*8  speeehes  are  monologne, 
or  speeeh  to  One  ahsent  and  resolutely  refusing  to  hear. 
The  friends  are  present,  but  their  presenee  is  8ubordinate. 
Tlieir  8hallow  theories  occa8ionally  irritate  and  provoke 
a  sareasm:  Te  art  the  people,  anā  tmsāom  will  die  with 
you ;  their  perverse  attempts  at  oonsolation  sometimes  in- 
erease  the  solitude  and  wretchedne88  of  the  sufTerer,  and  he 
pathetically  heseeehes  them  to  be  silent:  Miserahle  eom- 
forters  are  all  of  you;  would  that  ye  were  siknt,  anā  ii 
ehoulā  be  your  vnsāom.  But  they  are  too  insignifieant  to 
detain  him,  he  has  to  do  with  Another ;  and  their  word8 
form  but  starting-points  from  which  the  spirit  hegins  its 
appeals  to  Him.  Like  one  siek  who  has  been  drawn  into 
half-eonseiousness  by  the  entranee  of  some  visitor,  and 
utters  some  words  of  apparent  reeognition,  but  8traightway 
relapses  and  solilo^uises  with  himself,  or  speaks  to  someone 
ahsent  who  is  thought  near,  Job  is  for  a  moment  drawn 
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into  controver8y  as  eaeh  new  eomforter  (ielivers  hiniself  of 
his  solution  of  the  myatery  of  the  univei-se ;  but  8pee<lily  he 
turns  from  theni,  or,  thougli  hefore  hini,  they  make  no 
impression  on  his  eye,  which  is  fa8cinated  by  the  awful 
form  of  Another,  or  8trained  so  as  to  pieree  the  deepest 
heavens  that  it  might  eome  to  His  plaee.  And  thus  to 
Him  he  pours  out  his  heart,  pleading  his  former  relation  of 
love  to  Him :  Oh,  that  Iivere  as  in  morUhs  past ! ;  seeking  to 
startle  Him  with  the  eertain  consequences  of  his  treatment : 
Thou  will  seek  me,  hut  I  shall  be  gone ;  ealling  passionatel^ 
that  He  would  eome  and  solve  the  my8tery  of  his  trouhles, 
and  sinking  into  hopelessness  when  He  refuses  to  appear 
or  to  hear  him ;  provoked  apparently  by  this  ohstinate 
silenee,  and  flinging  indignant  word8  against  Him  who  uses 
His  omnipotent  power  to  erush  a  moth ;  looking  all  around 
and  proelaiming  all  on  earth  to  be  impenetrahle  darknes8 ; 
and  yet  again,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  darkness  and  eon- 
fusion,  groping  his  way  back  to  Him,  like  a  child  who  has 
fled  in  tears  and  anger  from  the  hand  of  a  ehastening 
fatlier,  sure  that  He  is  his  Redeemer  and  will  yet  8how 
that  He  is  this,  and  will  retum  to  him  and  yeam  over  the 
work  of  His  own  hands.  It  is  needful  to  undei*stand  the 
exact  mental  condition  out  of  which  the  thoughts  of  im- 
mortality  spring,  in  order  to  estimate  properly  the  thoughts 
themselves.  And  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  than 
to  regard  the  hopes  of  immortality  expressed  in  Job  as  the 
results  of  philosophieal  reasoning.  They  are  the  hroken  eries, 
after  the  light  of  God*s  faee,  of  one  to  whom  around  God 
the  cloud8  and  darkne8s  seem  to  have  immovably  settled. 

Eefore  the  fiiends*  arrival,  we  find  only  one  allusion 
from  Job  to  the  other  world :  "  Naked  eame  I  out  of  my 
mother*8  womb,and  naked  shall  I  retura  thither"  (i.  21)— 
an  allusion  that  indicates  nothing  but  the  forced  eomposure 
with  which  he  looked  forward  to  it.  But  when  the  friends 
arrived,  their  amazement  and  dumb  sympatby,  combined 
with  his  protracted  anguish  and  those  regrets  which  he 
many  times  utters  so  pathetically  over  a  too  hrief  life, — 
all  this  made  him  hreak  out  in  the  hitter  lamentations  of 
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eliap.  iii.,  wliere  we  have  froiu  Inin  a  full  pieture  of  the 
state  of  the  eleatl.  It  is  eurious  that  his  pietures  vary 
with  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  seen.  Ghap. 
iii.  is  a  paroxy8in  of  huinan  8orrow,  which  the  sight  of 
s^mpathising  men  hrouglit  upon  hiin.  And  froin  the  8ide 
of  the  wretchedness  of  human  life,  at  least  sueh  as  his,  the 
state  of  the  dead  seems  the  profoundest  blessedne88 : 

'*Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb? 
Ooming  out  of  the  womb,  why  gave  I  not  up  the  ghost? 
Why  did  tlie  knees  hold  me  upl 
And  the  hreasts  that  I  8hould  suekf 
For  nuw  shouM  I  have  lain  down  and  been  quiet ; 
I  shouM  have  slept:  then  would  there  have  been  rest  to  me 
With  kings  and  eounsellors  of  the  earth, 
Who  huilt  desolate  plaees  for  themselves; 
Or  with  prinees  who  had  gold, 
Who  filled  their  houses  with  silver : 
Or  as  a  hi<lden  untiniely  birth,  I  shouM  not  be; 
As  infants  that  never  8aw  light. 
There  the  wicked  eease  from  trouhling; 
And  there  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
The  prisoners  rest  together; 
They  hear  not  the  taskmaster's  voiee. 
The  small  and  great  are  there  alike ; 
And  the  servant  ia  fiee  from  his  master "  (iii.  11-19). 

That  which  makes  misery  and  sorrow  overpowering  ia 
not  the  pure  evil,  but  that  element  of  tendernes8  which  the 
memory  of  former  things  mixes  with  it.  Had  he  not  been 
cruelly  cared  for,  he  would  have  died ;  and  the  stillness  and 
majesty  of  death  ravish  his  sight  and  carry  him  away. 
His  word8  become  ealm,  and  he  forgets  his  anguish, 
thinking  himself  one  of  the  happy  dead.  That  rest  which 
he  would  have  enjoyed  is  unhroken  and  profound  like 
deep  sleep;  royal  and  in  state;  princely  and  with  the 
rieh  of  the  earth ;  hroken  by  no  sharp  pains,  hut  imeon- 
seious  and  still  as  the  unmoved  faees  of  infants  bom  hefore 
their  tinie ;  eommon  to  all,  the  evil  and  the  good,  the 
wicked  eeasing  their  unquiet  life  of  evil,  and  the  weary 
heing  at  rest.  The  two  ideas  most  prominent  in  this  pioture 
of  the  condition  of  the  dead  are  the  8plendour  and  pomp 
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of  death,  wbere  all  the  great  who  pla^eel  famotis  paite  in 
life  eougregate,  and  even  the  meaner  men  are  admitted  to 
their  fellow8hip ;  and  the  freedom  and  the  painlessness  of 
it,  for  it  is  the  eommon  refuge  of  all  who  are  wretched  hera 
These  two  things  are  in  eontrast  with  the  8qualor  and 
degradation  of  Job'8  present  condition,  and  with  the  un- 
hearahle  anguish  of  his  diseasa  All  that  ean  fairly  be 
inferred  from  sueh  a  passage  is  the  heUef  in  the  existence 
of  a  plaee  of  the  dead,  where  good  and  evil  aUke  are 
assembled;  but  the  eolours  in  which  it  is  i)ainted  are 
borrowed  largely  from  the  grave,  and  the  condhion  of  the 
body  in  death. 

With  referenee  to  the  prohlem  of  the  hook,  it  may  be 
asked :  Does  Job's  mind  8how  any  progress  in  this  ehapter 
towards  disowning  6od  to  His  faee  ?  And  it  may  be  replied 
that  it  does.  For  where  he  alludes  to  God,  the  nature  of 
his  allusion  seems  to  show  the  heginnings  at  least  of 
aUenation ;  he  will  not  name  Him,  but  speaks  indirectly,  as 
of  one  distant,  Why  gives  He  lighi  to  him  that  is  in  misery  t 
And  though.  it  is  chiefly  an  outhurst  of  pure  human  grief 
that  we  have  in  ehap.  iii.,  and  while  it  might  be  admitted 
to  be  excessive  and  therefore  sinful,  without  heing  a  sin  of 
the  kind  called  disowning  6od  to  His  faee, — as  it  ean  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  similar  eomplaint  of  Jercmiah,  who 
uses  filmost  the  same  word8,  formed  a  sin  of  that  kind ;  yet 
it  is  not  improhahle  that  the  whole  eomplaints  are  tinged 
with  that  samo  religious  feeling  which  appears  in  the  only 
allusion  to  God  in  the  ehapter. 

The  next  allusion  to  the  plaee  or  state  of  the  dead 
adds  nothing  to  that  already  given,  except  that  the  brevity 
of  this  life  is  lamented  and  contrasted  with  the  unalteraUe 
oondition  of  death : 

**My  day8  have  been  8wifter  than  a  ireaver'a  ahnttle, 
An(l  are  spent  withoiit  hope.  .  .  . 
The  cloud  eonsumes  and  is  gone, 

So  he  that  goeth  clown  to  Sheol  shall  eome  up  no  mora 
He  shall  not  return  again  to  his  house^ 
And  his  plaee  shall  know  him  no  more  ^  (tIL  6)» 
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The  sleep  6f  death  is  nnhroken  &nd  etemaL  No  doi]1)t 
human  feeling  and  regret  might  utter  sueh  words  eveu 
still,  having  in  view  the  present  manner  of  earthl^  life 
to  which  none  shall  ever  retum.  And  it  ma^  be  difli- 
eult  to  infer  with  certainty  from  sueh  language  any- 
thing  ahout  Job'8  helief.  Tet  the  language  here  and  in 
ohap.  xiv. : 

^'Till  tlie  heavens  be  no  more,  the^  shall  not  awake^ 
Nor  be  rou8ed  out  of  their  aleep," 

hardl7  permits  U8  to  suppose  that  the  hope  of  a  resurreetion 
was  an  element  of  his  ordinary  faith. 

Again,  in  the  ehapters  from  which  these  passages  are 
taken,  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  alienation  firom  God  is 
decided.  He  has  no  h^itation  in  declaring  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  him  to  be  injurious  and  unjust,  and  demand8 
of  the  friends  whether  he  be  not  ahle  to  8ay  whether  he  be 
justly  af9icted  or  no : 

'^Is  there  fal8ehood  in  my  tongnet 
Oannot  my  taste  ^iaeeni  what  ia  pervenef' 

And  then  he  passes  on  to  a  description  of  the  8ad  condition 
both  of  all  men  and  of  himself  in  partieular,  rising  into  a 
sareastie  remonstranee  with  Heaven  over  its  treatment  of 
him,  as  if  he  wa8  and  must  be  coerced : 

^'Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  monster  of  the  sea» 
That  Thou  settert  a  watch  over  mef" 

In  his  indignant  hitteraess  he  travesties  the  viiith  Psalm 
to  expre8s  the  Deity'8  ineessant  oeeupation  with  him : 

'*  What  ifl  man,  that  Thon  shonl^st  magnify  him, 
And  aet  Thy  thoughts  npon  himf 
That  Thou  shoulelst  visit  him  every  moming, 
And  try  him  every  momentf 
How  long  wilt  Thou  not  look  away  fn>m  mef' 

He  even  ventures,  with  incredible  hoUness,  to  ask  the 
Almighty,  supp^^sing  he  had  sinned,  how  sueh  a  thing  could 
affeet  Hiui,  and  to  reproaeh  Him  with  His  too  watchful 
8crutiny  of  wretched  men ; 
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^lf  I  have  Bumed,  wliat  do  I  unto  Thea^ 
Tliou  ohserver  of  menf 

And  wh7  wilt  Thou  not  pardon  m^  transgression, 
And  take  away  mine  ini^uit^f" 

Here  we  have  the  h^nning  of  a  singular  distmction 
which  the  mind  of  Job  hegins  to  draw  in  the  Divine  Being. 
There  is  an  extemal  God  and  there  is  a  hidden  Grod ;  the 
one  but  an  arbitrary  Omnipotenee,  the  other  the  Father  of 
Mercie&  To  the  endle8S  harpings  of  the  three,  who  were 
*  the  people,'  that  Grod  was  just,  Job  ironieall^  replies :  Of 
eourse  He  is,  /  k7iow  that  U  is  so;  heeause  no  one  oan 
vindicate  his  right  against  omnipotenee : 

**  How  ean  a  man  be  ju8t  with  Qod  ? 
If  he  8hould  desire  to  contend  with  Him, 
He  coald  not  anBwer  Him  one  of  a  thouBand« 
WiBe  in  heart|  and  strong  in  power : 
Who  ean  oppose  Him  and  prosperf  •  .  . 
Tliough  I  were  righteous,  my  mouth  wouId  condemn  me: 
Tliough  innoeent,  it  would  pervert  my  eause. 
I  am  innoeent!" 

But  though  he  is  innoeent,  this  arhitrar^  Might  has  deter« 

niined  to  hold  him  guilty : 

•*  I  know  Thon  wilt  not  hold  me  innoeent. 
I  have  to  be  guilty ;  why  then  shouM  I  weary  my8elf  in  vain  t 
Though  I  wa8h  my8elf  with  8now, 
And  oleanee  my  hand8  with  lye ; 
Thon  wilt  plunge  me  into  the  ditch, 
And  mine  own  elothee  8hall  ahhor  me." 

That  6od  holdB  him  guilt^  is  the  interpretation  put  hj  Job 

upon  his  afOietions : 

**I  will  speak  in  the  hitteme88  of  m^  soul. 
I  will  8ay  unto  Qod,  Do  not  hold  me  guilt^; 
Show  me  wherefore  Thou  contende8t  vrith  me.* 

And  we  might  almost  imagine  that  the  Satan's  prediction 

had  eome  true,  and  that  Job  had  renounced  6od  to  His 

faee,  when   he  proelaims    the  goverument    of    the  world 

to  be  indi8criminately  eruel: 

"  He  de8troy8  the  righteoue  and  the  wicked. 
Wben  the  seourge  8lay8  8uddenly, 
He  moeks  at  the  di8tre88  of  the  innoeent*; 

3« 
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or  whcn,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  reaehes  the  climax  of 
extravagance,  hc  asserts  in  the  faee  of  God  that  all  the 
skill  and  eare  and  seeming  atfeetion  which  He  lavishe^  on 
his  ereation  and  early  year8,  were  hut  in  order  that  He 
might  the  more  ingeniously  torture  him  as  now  He  doea: 

**Did8t  not  Thou  make  me  flow  as  milk, 
And  thieken  me  like  the  curdf 
eiothe  me  with  skin  and  flesh, 
With  hones  and  8inew8  interweave  me, 
Life  and  favour  Thou  did8t  grant  me, 
And  Thy  provielenee  pre8erved  my  spiriL 
Tet  these  things  Thou  di(l8t  hidc  in  Thy  heait; 
I  know  that  this  was  in  Thy  niind : 
If  I  sinncd,  Thou  wouId8t  oheerve  me, 
And  woul<l8t  not  ahsolve  me  of  my  sin. 
Were  I  wicked,  woe  unto  me ; 
Were  I  righteous,  I  must  not  lift  up  niy  head« 
Fillcd  with  shanie,  and  the  siglit  of  my  miser/, 
Should  I  lift  it  up,  Thou  would8t  hunt  me  like  a  Hon, 
And  8how  Thy  wonderful  power  upon  me "  (x.  10-16). 

Yet  even  here,  where  he  reaehes  perhaps  the  highest  point 
of  alienation  to  which  he  eomes,  there  is  no  direct  renuneia- 
tion  of  (io(l.  For  even  amielst  these  loud  and  hitter  eries 
there  are  heard  undertones  of  supplieation  to  the  Unseen 
(i()d,  the  aneient  God  of  his  former  days,  the  real  God  who 
is  l)ehind  this  menaeing  angry  form  that  now  pursues  him: — 
"Thou  wilt  seek  me,  but  I  shall  be  no  more";  "Thy  hands 
have  fa8hioned  me  and  made  me,  and  yet  Thou  do8t  de8troy 
me  " ;  "  Oh  that  a  elean  might  eome  out  of  an  unolean  " ; 
''and  d()st  Thou  open  Thine  eyes  upon  sueh  a  one,  and 
hringest  me  into  judgment  with  Thee?"  (viL  21,  x.  8, 
xiv.  3,  4). 

The  thoughts  that  had  taken  eomplete  poeseesion  of 
Job's  mind  were  that  his  afHietions  were  direct  inflietions 
on  him  by  God  in  anger,  and  that  the  afflietions  were  of 
sueh  a  kind  that  they  must  very  8peedily  prove  finaL 
G()d's  anger  would  pursue  him,  he  saw  well,  even  to  the 
gnive.  We  must  eonsiiier  him  a  man  in  middle  life,  older, 
perhaps,  than  some  of  tlie  younger  of  his  eomforters,  yet 
mueh  younger  than  the  ekiest  of  them.     Aud  thus  he  aaw 
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hiinRelf  eut  off  in  the  mid8t  of  his  day8.  And  over  the 
grave  ahsolute  darkne8S  hung  hefore  him.     It  was : 

^  A  land  of  ^arkness  and  of  death  8hade ; 
A  land  of  gloom,  like  the  thiek  ^arkness ; 
Of  death  Bhade,  and  disorder, 
Where  the  light  is  as  thiek  darkne8s"  (x.  21,  22). 

Many  times  all  these  thoughts  gather  together  and  press 
upon  him,  and  he  falls  into  a  paroxy8m  of  8orrow.  Yet 
it  is  out  of  these  very  paroxysms  that  new  and  bolder 
thoughts  spring,  and  that  new  hopes  are  engendered,  which, 
if  they  are  transient,  yet  by  their  momentary  glory  still  the 
wild  motion  of  the  heart  and  soften  the  feelings  towards 
Heaven. 

One  of  the  most  remarkahle  of  these  is  in  ohap. 
xiv.  There  he  hreaks  into  a  sorrowful  wail  over  the 
wretchedne88  of  man,  and  his  inherent  weaknes8, — man 
born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  f ull  of  trouhle, — and  the 
rigid  treatment  of  him  by  God — "  Oh  that  a  elean  might 
eome  out  of  an  unelean ;  and  do8t  Thou  open  Thine  eyes 
upon  sueh  a  one?";  and  over  the  eomplete  extinction  of  his 
life  in  death,  as  eomplete  as  that  of  the  ^atei-s  which  the 
sun  sueks  out  of  the  pool,  more  to  be  lamented  in  this 
than  are  the  trees  which,  if  eut  down,  will  sprout  again. 
The  very  extremity  of  the  miser^  of  man,  so  awfully 
r«ili8ed  in  himself,  forees  into  his  mind  the  thought  that 
there  might  be  another  life ;  that  when  God's  anger  was 
pas8ed,  which  now  con8umed  him,  He  might  rememher  His 
ereature  and  awake  him  to  life  and  hlesse^ness :  "  Oh  that 
Thou  W()uld8t  hide  me  in  Sheol ;  that  Tliou  would8t  apjx)int 
me  a  set  time  and*remember  me"  (xiv.  13).  Yet  the 
thought  is  but  a  niomentary  flash  of  light,  serving  only  to 
8how  the  darkne88,  and  in  a  moinent  is  8wall()wed  up  by 
the  glooni  ahout  him, — **  if  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ? " 
Still  the  phantom,  for  he  will  not  helieve  it  to  be  quite  a 
phantom,  is  too  glorious  to  lose  sight  of,  an(l  he  will,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  experience,  pui-sue  it, — "  All  the  days 
of  my  appointed  tinie  would  I  wait  till  my  ehange  eame ; 
Thou  would8t  eall,  and  I  would  answer ;  Thou  wouldst  yeam 
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after  the  work  of  Thy  hanels."  Sueh  would  be  the  meeting 
of  the  ereature  and  his  reconciled  Greator,  whose  anger  had 
turned  away. 

The  thought  that  dawn8  upon  Job  here  is  eertainlv  that 
of  a  new  life  in  the  bo<ly ;  for  it  is  to  this  alone  that  the  rising 
()hjc(5tion  applies :  If  a  inan  die,  shall  he  live  agaiu  ?  Au(i 
however  niomentary  the  thought  l>e,  yet  it  is  onee  8tarted. 
And  it  is  cert«ainly  prohahle  that  the  author  of  the  passage 
wa8  liimself  not  unfamiliar  with  sueh  thoughta  Else  he 
c<)uld  hardly  have  let  his  hero  give  e^pression  to  them. 
But  w]iat  is  alway8  to  be  ob8erved  i8  the  ground  on  which 
the  hoi>c  of  resurreetion  or  any  hope  is  founded ;  it  is  the 
eomplete  re<5onciliation  and  reunion  of  the  eroiiture  with 
(lod.  Here  there  is  estrangement ;  in  Sheol  the  sepanition 
is  widcr.  As  the  xlixth  Psalm  e^presses  it,  in  this  hrief  life 
u]H)n  the  earth  the  living  man  is  a  8ojoumer,  a  guest  with 
the  living  God  ;  hut  his  visit  end8,  and  he  departs  at  death. 
lUit  w]iat  both  the  ere^iture  and  the  Greator  yeam  for  is 
comi)lete  fellow8hip — that  their  joy  may  he  fuU  ;  and  this 
fcllowsliip  must  be  of  the  whole  person — body  and  spirit. 

Betwecn  this  i^assfige  and  the  even  more  remarkahle 
oiie  in  ehap.  xix.  there  i8  a  step  wliich  eannot  be  omitted. 
In  ehap.  xiv.  the  hope  of  nieeting  God  ean  hardly  sustain 
itKelf  at  all.  It  is  little  but  a  rainbow  that  melts  again 
into  the  dark  cloud.  The  hope  e^^nsists  of  two  elements, 
the  overpissing  of  (Jod*8  anger,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
ereature  with  Ilim  in  l^lesse^ness,  which  deijend8  on  that 
But  this  overpassing  of  His  anger,  how  shall  it  be  hoped 
for  ?  «loh's  solution  of  this  eomes  from  that  double  repre- 
Hontation  of  God  whicli  has  becn  alluded  to.  The  oute^ 
(mkI  i8  pursuing  him,  hut  tlie  Unseen  heart  of  God  8ym- 
l)athi8C8  with  liim.  The  outer  God  holels  liim  guilty,  hut 
tlie  eonseiousnesa  of  God  know8  his  innoeenee.  He  appeals 
from  God  to  Go(l.  He  aska  God  to  proeure  the  reeognition 
of  his  innoeenee  with  God.  The  outer  God — which  is  God 
in  that  aspeet  of  Him  that  is  the  eause  of  Job*8  8orrow8 — 
will  purauo  him  to  d(»at]i,  and  hia  blood  will  lie  upon  the 
earth.     But  he  ean  appeal  to  the  earth  not  to  eover  it,  as 
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innoeent  blood,  till  it  be  avenged ;  aiid  that  there  is  an 
Avenger  in  heaven,  he  know8 : 

'*My  faee  is  inflamed  with  weeping, 
And  a  sha(1ow  of  death  is  on  my  eye8; 
Although  no  violenee  is  in  my  hands, 
Anel  my  prayer  is  pure. 
Oh  earth,  eover  not  thou  my  blood, 
And  let  my  cry  have  no  resting-plaee. 
Even  now,  behoId,  my  witne8s  is  in  heaven, 
And  He  who  ean  attest  me  is  on  high. 
My  moekera  are  my  frien^s, 
My  eve  droppeth  unto  God ; 
That  He  would  do  ju8tice  to  a  man  with  Qod, 
And  between  a  man  and  his  fellowB ! 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Give  a  pledge,  I  pray  Thee, 

Be  thou  my  8urety  with  Th^self "  (xvi.  16,  xvii.  3). 

He  wcepingly  implores  God  to  do  him  justic.e  with  God ;  to 
proeure  that  God  would  acknowledge  his  innoeenee.  He 
pray8  God  to  give  him  a  pledge  that  He  will  use  means 
with  God  that  his  righteousness  be  eonfesseA 

This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  passages  in  the  hook 
Job  is  not  able  to  present  to  himself  otherwi8e  these  two 
things,  namely,  the  thought  that  his  afflietions  are  proof  of 
God's  anger,  and  show  that  God  holds  him  guilty ;  and  his 
own  eonseiousness  of  his  innoeenee,  and  assuranee  that 
God  is  also  aware  of  it  This  was  the  only  way  in  which 
an  Oriental  mind  could  express  sueh  an  idea.  We  take 
refuge  in  a  seheme  of  providence,  a  great  general  plan,  the 
partieular  developments  of  which  do  not  express  the  mind 
of  God  towards  individuals^  But  to  the  Oriental,  God 
was  present  in  eaeh  event;  and  eaeh  event  hefalling  the 
individual  expressed  God'8  feeliug  towards  liim. 

The  other  e^pression  of  confidence  in  ehap.  xix.  is 
reached  in  tlie  same  way^  It  follow8  that  har^est  of 
passages  in  which  Bildad,  with  concealed  insinuations, 
piftured  the  avvful  fato  of  the  sinner.  Uiuler  his  terrihle 
pieture  he  wn)te,  TliA^se.  are  the  hahltafiom  o/  the  wickal,  and 
held  it  up  hefore  Job.  It  wa8  meaut  for  him.  The  teirihle 
distemper,  "  the  first-horn  of  death,"  which  eonsumes  the 
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sinner's  limhs,  wa8  too  plain  an  allnsion  to  his  leproe^  to 
be  mistaken  hj  him.  The  hrimstone  that  hums  up  the 
sinner's  hahitation  is  also  the  fire  of  God  that  fell  on  Job'8 
eattla  The  tree,  withered  at  the  roots  and  eut  down, 
reminds  Job  too  easilv  of  his  o\vn  wasted  state,  and  tlie  sad 
ealamities  that  had  lopped  off  his  children  from  him.  He 
is  the  sinner.  To  ever^  sentenee  of  his  oration  Bildad  adds, 
*  Thou  art  the  man.' 

Against  tlus  applieation  Job's  whole  soul  protests  and 
maintains  his  innoe^nee.  But  while  maintaining  it  he 
realises  with  new  distinctness  his  dreary  isolation,  God 
and  men  having  alike  tumed  against  him ;  whieh  he 
describes  in  most  pathetie  words.  Yet  so  profouiid  and 
unalterahle  is  his  eonvietion  of  his  innoeenee,  that  as  with 
a  desperate  leap  out  of  the  depth  of  his  mi8ery  he  riaes  to 
the  assui-anee  that  his  innoeenee  shall  yet  be  revealed,  that 
God  will  publicl7  declare  it,  and  that  he  himself  shall  hear 
the  dccIaration  and  see  the  Bedeemer  that  makes  it.  The 
joyfuI  antieipation  of  this  overeomes  him,  and  he  faints 
with  longing — "  My  reins  are  consumed  within  me." 

It  is  the  Iowest  ebb  of  sorrow  that  precede8  the  flow 
of  this  full  tide  of  faith.  God  not  only  afflicted  him  with 
trouhle,  but  removed  from  him  all  human  8ympathy.  There 
is  soinething  more  hreaking  to  the  heart  in  the  tuming 
away  of  men  from  us,  than  in  the  aeutest  pain.  It  emshes 
us  ([uite.  We  steel  ourselves  against  it  for  a  time,  and  rise 
in  hitterness  to  it  and  resentment.  But  it  hreaks  us  at 
last,  and  we  soften  and  are  utterly  crushed.  And  this 
seems  the  way,  whether  men  frown  on  us  with  ju8tice  or 
no.  So  there  eonies  on  Job,  wlien  he  sets  hefore  himself 
his  eoniplete  easting  off  by  men,  by  his  friend8  and  liis 
hou8chold,  and  even  by  the  little  children  who  mocked  his 
attempts  to  rise  from  the  ground,  a  eomplete  breakdown, 
and  he  hursts  into  that  most  touehing  of  all  his  eries: 
"  Pify  me,  0  myfriends  !  Why  do  ye  perseeute  me  like  Godf  " 
But  his  appeal  is  vain.  Tliose  Pharisaie  nmseles  will  not 
move.  Tlie  rigidity  of  that  religious  deconun  no  human  feel- 
ing  shall  hreak.     Seeure  as  they  are  in  their  prineiples  and 
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their  piety,  their  eotmtenanee  shovvs  but  austere  reprohation 
of  their  wicked  friend.  They  will  be  more  austere  heeause 
lie  is  their  friend,  and  bec<'iuse  thcy  feel  it  a  eaeritiee  to  bc 
austere.  An(l,  looking  into  their  hard  eyeB  and  set  faees, 
Job  read8  only  their  unalterahle  verdict  against  him.  So  he 
turns  away  from  them,  and  the  ^esire  8uddenly  8eize8  him 
to  make  his  appeal  to  po8terity,  to  record  in  writing  his 
protestation  of  his  innoeenee,  to  grave  it  in  the  roek  that  it 
might  last  for  ever,  and  that  all  generations  to  the  end  of 
time  might  read,  when  they  li8tened  to  his  8tory,  the 
solemn  denial  of  his  guilt.  "Oh  that  my  word8  were 
written,  that  they  were  graved  upon  a  hook !  That  they 
were  in8cribed  vrith  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  roek  for 
ever  1 "  The  word8  are  not  the  word8  ahout  his  Iledeemer 
which  follow,  but  his  protestation  of  his  innoeenea 

But  if  that  were  possihle,  how  small  a  thing  it  would 
after  all  be !  He  need8  more,  and  shall  have  more.  His 
invineihle  confidence  in  his  innoeenee  makes  him  feel  that 
behind  all  the  darkness  there  looks  a  faee  that  shines  upon 
him.  There  is  a  living  God  who  knows  his  innoeenee,  who 
shall  yet  declare  it  to  him,  to  men,  publicly,  visibly, — whom 
his  eyes  shall  see.  That  life  behind  lived  in  God'8  fellow- 
ship  eannot  go  for  nothing, — these  endearments  are  not  for 
ever  hroken  off.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  is  living : 
whom  I  shall  see,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  Him ;  and  my 
reins  faint  within  ma" 

The  passage  is  of  nuieh  difficulty.  The  main  points 
are  these : — ver.  25, "  But  Iknow  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth, 
and  in  af ter  time,  as  an  afterman,  will  8tand  upon  the  earth." 
Job  die8  under  his  afflietions,  unacknowledged  and  held 
guilty ;  but  there  is  one  that  liveth,  who  8tand8  in  sueh  a 
relation  to  him  tliat  he  ealls  him  his  Eedeemer.  Whether 
y^^  mean  next  of  kin,  i.e.  one  on  whom  as  next  of  kin  it 
devolves  to  take  up  his  eause  and  right  it,  or  more  generally 
one  who  will  right  him  and  deliver  him  from  the  wrong8 
which  he  suffera,  matters  very  littla  The  thing  is  that 
there  is  sueh  a  Oeliverer,  and  that  He  lives,  though  Job 
dies ;  and  that  when  Job  is  dead  this  Bedeemec  ^^Ul  ^^»sA 
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u[iOD  the  earth.  Tlie  word  i^ni*  may  mean  an  aflerman^ 
either  as  oue  after  me,  takiug  my  right«,  or  8iuiply  as  one 
eoniiug  after  me.  lu  tlie  oue  ease  it  repeats  the  idca  of 
^,  iu  the  other  the  idea  of  livtiK,  And  the  word  "^,  d%ui^ 
seems  used  for  the  earih^  not  witbout  referenee  to  it  as  the 
plaee  where  the  sufTerer  himself  lies  iu  death.  The  idea8 
eciutaiued  in  the  verse  are  8imply  these — that  he  has  an 
aveuger,  a  sustainer  of  his  rights;  that  this  Bedeemer 
liveth,  dieth  not ;  and  that  He  will  mauifest  Himself  upon 
the  du8t,  whither  He  retums  to  uphold  the  eause  of  the 
afflicted  innoeent,  and  declare  his  innoeenee. 

''An^  after  m^  skin  which  is  deistroyed — this  here, 
Even  without  my  fleah  shall  I  aee  Gkid : 
Wliom  /  shall  see, 

An(l  my  o^oi  eye8  behold,  and  not  another'a ; 
And  my  reins  faint  within  me." 

Two  things  were  needed  for  his  yiudication — one,  that  his 
innoeenee  shouH  lx)  publicly  proclaimed  among  men.  This 
is  expressed  in  ver.  25.  But  how  suiall  a  thing  that  would 
be !  His  sorrow  lay  chiefly  here,  that  Grod  was  e8tranged 
from  him.  His  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God. 
The  other  half  of  his  assuranee  eoneems  himself — he  shall 
see  this  Eedeemer,  who  shall  appear  on  his  hehalf. 

The  expre88ion  ninDi53  is  a  relative  elause,  and  mft 
seeuis  U8ed  h^iKTiKm^ — pointiug  to  his  body :  "  After  this 
my  skiu,  which  they  con8umed  *' ;  aud  ^l^?^  is  the  apo^osis 
— "  then  without  my  flesh."  What  Job  looks  for  is  an 
appearanee  of  God,  a  visiou  of  Him  for  himself,  an  inter- 
|X)Hition  of  Him  on  his  hehalf.  He  faints  with  longing  for 
that  joyful  Hight.  Now  the  que8tion,  of  eourse,  is  mueh 
agitated  amoug  interpreters — ^Wheu  doe8  Job  antieipate 
this  appearauee  of  God  to  be  made  ou  his  hehalf  ?  Various 
viow8  are  coutended  for,  which  all  depend  on  the  different 
reudering8  of  ^"If'sp^  iu  verse  26.  Some  render,  ^  Ani 
from  my  flesh  shall  I  see ' ;  that  is,  I  in  my  fiesh — 
looking  from  it — shall  see  God.  This  translation  lead8  to 
two  views:  (1)  That  Job  shall  see  God  even  though  he 
be  reduced  to  a  mass  of  flesh — his  skin  gone  through  his 
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elisease ;  or  (2)  that,  enclo\veJ  with  iiew  flesh,  he  shall  see 
CfOd — in  a  new  resurreetion  body.  Now  the  Hrst  of  these 
view8  seenis  out  of  the  que8tion :  a  elistinetion  between  his 
skin  and  his  flesh  is  ineoneeivahle.  El8ewhere  he  8ay8,  "  my 
bone  eleaveth  to  my  8kin  and  to  my  flesh  "  (xix.  20).  His 
8kin  and  his  flesh  eannot  be  put  in  antithesis,  but  must  mean 
the  8ame  thing.  Thi8  8eem8  also  to  go  against  the  8econd 
view,  and  it  is  improbable  that  Job  would  have  called  his 
new  body,  had  he  imagined  8uch  a  thing,  my  flesh,  or  that 
he  would  have  called  his  present  body  his  skin  merely, 
without  adding  his  flesh  al80.  Others  render,  *  and  away 
from  my  flssh  shf^l  I  8ee  6od' — i.t,  and  vnthout  my  fl^esh, 
Thi8,  again,  is  taken  differently — (1)  by  some  in  a  eom- 
parative  sense,  without  my  flesh — a  mere  skeleton,  but  of 
eourse  still  alive  in  this  Ufe ;  and  (2)  by  others  ab8olutely 
— 8tripped  of  my  flesh,  di8embodied,  no  more  in  this  life. 
In  the  one  ease  Job  is  a88ured  he  shall  see  6od  in  this  life, 
however  great  the  ravages  be  which  ^isease  has  made  on 
him ;  in  the  other,  he  shall  see  6od  only  after  this  life  is 
ended.  Now,  I  think  that  be'uween  these  two  view8  the 
truth  lies,  and  that  no  other  sense  is  possihla  On  this 
alternative  the  following  remarks  may  be  made : 

(1)  It  is  ahove  all  things  to  be  noticed  what  to  Job'B 
own  mind  is  the  main  point.  It  is  that  he  shall  see  6od. 
The  eonneetion  of  the  whole  is :  But  I  know  that  my 
Redeeiner  liveth,  and  ...  I  shall  see  God.  The  guestion, 
whether  Iiere  or  elsavhere^  is  not  the  main  point.  His 
afflietions  were  to  Job  the  seal  and  token  of  6od*s  anger, 
— in  heing  afflicted  Job  felt  6od'8  faee  withdrawn  from 
him.  6od  was  imputing  sins  to  him.  And  so  were  his 
friends,  arguing  on  his  ealamities.  What  Job  is  as8ured  of 
is,  that  6od  knows  his  innoeenee — is  still  in  friendship  with 
him.  And  this  invineihle  assuranee  is  the  hasis  of  the 
other  invineihle  assuranee,  that  this  relation  of  6od  to  him 
will  yet  be  manifested.  It  will  be  manifested  to  his  own 
joy — ^his  eye8  shall  see  6od,  and  to  the  eonvietion  also  of 
men.  Nothing  speeulative  mixes  in  the  question.  It  ifl 
purely  a  pei*8onal  faith,      The  future   or   the   present  is 
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indiflerent  80  far  as  the  true  point  of  Job*s  position  ifl 
concenied. 

(2)  A  8econd  point  is  this.  I  think  it  must  be 
conceded  that  Job  does  not  antieipate  restitution  to  health 
and  pro8perity  in  this  life.  Neither  in  this  ehapter  nor 
anywhere  does  he  expres8  sueh  an  opinion,  but  alway8,  and 
eonsistentl^,  an  opposite  one.  He  ealls  sueh  a  view,  when 
expressed  by  his  frien^s,  mockery  (xvii.  2).  In  one  of  the 
most  remarkahle  passages  of  the  book,  ehap.  xvi  18,  he 
says:  "0  earth,  eover  not  my  blood," — alluding  to  the 
idea  that  the  blood  of  one  unjustly  slain,  like  himself,  will 
not  eover,  but  lies  on  the  faee  of  the  earth,  appealing  for 
vindication.  Here  he  antieipates  that  he  shall  have  to  die 
an  unjust  death.  Immediately  after  these  word8  he  addB : 
"  Even  now,  He  who  shall  witnes8  for  me  i8  in  heaven,  and 
He  who  shall  testify  to  me  is  on  high."  Now  tlus  might 
seem  a  revoeation  of  his  view  that  he  shall  die  a  martyr'8 
death ;  but  it  eannot  be  so  from  what  followa  A  few 
verses  further  on  he  say8  of  his  friend8:  'They  ehange 
the  night  into  day — i.e.  their  promises  are,  that  the  night 
of  afflietion  will  soon  give  plaee  to  a  day  of  restitution. 
To  which  he  answer8 :  "  If  I  have  said  to  eorruption,  Thou 
art  my  father ;  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother ;  where 
then  is  my  hope  ?  It  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  Sheol " 
(ehap.  xvii.  12).  To  the  sanie  efleet  is  his  ^esire  in  xix. 
23,  that  his  protestations  of  his  innoeenee  should  be  graven 
in  the  roek  as  a  testimony  to  all  generations  when  he  is 
no  niore. 

And  that  the  new  idea  of  a  restitution  to  pro8perity 
does  not*  appear  in  ehap.  xlx.  seems  proved  by  what 
follows.  In  ehap.  xxiii.  14  he  8ays  that  God  will  "  perform, 
or  eomplete,  the  thing  appointed  for  him" — i,e,  will  hring 
him  to  death  through  his  malady.  And,  again,  in  hifi  last 
words,  ehap.  xxx.  23,  he  says:  "For  I  know  that  Thou 
wilt  hring  me  to  death."  To  the  former  passage,  xxiii.  14, 
he  adds — *'  and  niany  sueh  things  are  with  him."  Dying 
an  unjust  death,  as  Job  now  doe8,  is  a  eommon  oeeurrenee 
in  God  s  providenca     And  this  idea  appears  in  all   the 
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ehapters  that  follow  the  xixth.  Job  misses  the  Divine 
reetitiule  in  the  history  of  meii, — men  die  in  afflietion 
though  they  be  righteoiis,  and  the  wicked  die  in  j)eace 
though  they  be  sinners,  ehaps.  xxiii.— xxv.  Henee,  in 
ehap.  xxiv.  1,  Job  asks  why  men  do  not  see  6od*8  judg- 
ment  days — His  day8  of  a8size,  when  He  8how8  His 
rectitude  in  goveming  the  world.  The  point  of  the 
si^eeehes  after  ehap.  xix.  is  that  this  rectitude  of  God  fails 
to  manifest  itself  during  the  whole  life  of  some  men. 
Sueh  an  argument  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on  if 
Job  had,  in  ehap.  xix.,  risen  to  the  assuranee  that  God 
would  visit  him  with  pro8perity  and  health  in  this  lifa 

(3)  This  seeing  of  God,  therefore,  which  Job  antieipates, 
if  it  take  plaee  in  this  life,  will  not  be  accompanied  by 
restoration  to  health  and  prosperity.  But  could  sueh  a 
thought  have  occurred  to  Job  ?  Job'8  ^isease  wa8  to  him 
the  very  seal  of  God's  estrangement  from  him — ^his  ealam- 
ities  luere  God's  hiding  His  faee  from  him,  and  proofs  of 
His  anger.  Henee,  in  ehap.  xiv.,  he  eontemplates  heing 
hidden  in  Sheol  till  God's  wrath  wa8  past,  and  tlien  heing 
reeAlled  to  a  new  life.  And  it  seems  impossihle  that  Job 
could  have  conceived  God  reconciled  to  him  while  He 
continued  to  affliet  him  with  his  malady. 

These  arguments  seem  to  point  to  the  eonelusion  that 
Job  doe8  not  antieipate  this  appearanee  of  God  on  his 
hehalf  in  this  life — that  is,  prior  to  his  death  through  his 
disease.  There  are  many  individual  points  that  go  in  the 
same  direction.  The  word  Goel  naturally  suggests  a 
referenee  to  the  vindicator  of  the  deceased.  Admitting 
that  it  would  not  neces8arily  do  this  if  it  8tood  alone,  it 
remains  that  no  aeeount  of  the  word  ^n,  liveth,  ean  be  sug- 
gested  which  doe8  not  imply  an  antithesis  between  Job 
dead  and  his  living  GoeL 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  any  of  Job'8  utteranees 
in  any  of  his  speeehes  as  extravagance8,  or  to  suppose  that 
he  is  allowed  by  the  author  even  to  contradict  himself,  or  to 
rise  to  an  idea  in  one  verse  out  of  all  eonneetion  with  its 
8urrounding  context,  or  which  he  ^ismisses  as  not  further 
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to  be  porsaefL  On  xbe  eootrHrr,  he  osoallv  flings  oat 
ideaj¥  6rst,  generallv  or  \'aguely.  whieh  he  resomes  aiMl 
ptmnie»  iill  he  lia^  given  them  fiiil  expresFi«>iL  This  niakes 
it  prohahle  that  the  oonoeption  of  a  new  life  thrown  out 
in  ehap.  xiv.  is  not  a  mere  i9olated  idea,  like  a  tlash  of 
light  8walIowed  up  for  ever  in  the  darkneaBw  It  is  rather 
the  oommenoeuient  of  a  ppigreas  which  finds  its  eliniax  in 
ehap.  xix.  This  progreas  has  three  stages,  first,  that  of 
presttUimeni  in  ehap.  xiv. : — '^  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again?  Thon  woaIdst  eall,  and  I  woald  answer  Thee!" 
Seoond,  that  of  prayer  in  chap&  xvi— s^iL : — ^"  My  witne6B 
is  in  heaven,  and  He  who  shall  testify  for  me  is  on  high. 
Mine  e^e  droppeth  tears  onto  God  that  He  would  maintain 
the  right  of  a  man  with  God,  and  between  a  man  and  his 
fellow."  These  are  words  which  follow  the  other  words : 
*^  O  earth,  eover  not  my  blood."  And,  third,  that  of  assur- 
anee,  in  ehap.  xix. :  **  I  know  that  m^  Bedeemer  liveth — 
whom  I  shall  sea" 

(4)  If,  as  seems  neeessar^,  we  assume  that  Job  expected 
this  appearanee  of  God  on  his  hehalf  not  previous  to  his 
death,  we  must  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the  outlines  which 
he  has  drawn.  We  must  take  eare  not  to  eomplete  the 
sketeh  out  of  events  that  have  tranRpired  long  after  his 
da7,  or  out  of  heliefs  reposing  on  these  events  that  are 
now  eurrent  among  ourselves.  The  English  Version  has 
done  so  at  the  e^pense  of  the  originaL  The  main  point 
of  Job'8  assuranee  is,  that  6od  will  appear  to  vindicate  him, 
and  that  he  himself  shall  see  Him  in  peaee  and  reeoneilia- 
tion.  It  is  for  this  that  be  faints  with  longing.  This  is 
the  jx)int  that  ahsorhs  his  attention.  And,  prohahl^,  this 
80  absorbcd  his  imagination  that  the  surroim^ings  of  the 
event  were  hardly  thought  of.  These  8urrounding8  hardly 
form  a  positive  part  of  his  assuranee  at  alL  We  must 
lay  no  stress  on  them  as  parts  of  his  eoneeption  or  vision. 
We  hIiouM  be  wrong  to  8ay  that  Job  eontemplates  a  purely 
Hpiritual  viHion  of  God.  And  we  should  be  wrong  to  8ay 
that  he  eontemplates  heiug  investe^  with  a  new  body  when 
be  sees  Uod.     Ue  vrus  a  living  mau  when  he  projected 
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hefore  his  own  mind  this  glorious  vision ;  and  probably  he 
faneies  himself  to  see  it,  when  it  is  reiiHseri,  as  a  living 
man.  This  seems  likely,  heeause  he  threatens  his  friends 
with  God'8  anger  when  He  appeara  But  he  had  not  in 
his  mind  at  the  time  any  thought  of  the  nece8sary  pre- 
Uminaries  —  sueh  as  being  mvested  with  a  new  body. 
He  sees  the  eoming  appearanee  of  6od,  and  he  sees 
himself  present  with  it,  and  he  faneies  himself  a  living 
man. 

It  is  a  fundamental  thought,  then,  in  Job's  mind,  that 
6od's  anger  will  pursue  him  to  the  grave.  Restoration  in 
this  life  is  an  illusion,  a  false  issue,  which  the  friends  hold 
up  hefore  him  But  he  knows  hetter.  The  certainty 
which  he  expresses  is  a  certainty  which  eoneems  him  after 
death — without  his  flesh  he  shall  see  6od.  He  shall  see 
Him ;  and  his  eyes,  not  another's,  behold  Him.  Other  eyes 
may  see  Him  too, — ^hut  his  shalL  Job*s  soitow  wa8  that 
6od  was  unseen,  that  He  eluded  his  seareh — *'  Oh  that  I 
knew  where  I  might  find  Him."  But  this  hiding  of  Himself 
shall  not  always  eontinue ;  and  the  thought  of  seeing  Him 
overeomes  him,  so  that  he  eries  out :  "  My  reins  faint  within 
ma 

Now  it  is  nece88ary  to  eonsi^er  what  Job  was, — in  his 
righteousness ;  this  is  the  very  hasis  of  all, — a  ju8t  man, 
fearing  6od  and  eschewing  evil.  A  man  in  union  with  6od 
— living  by  faith  on  6od.  The  writer  puts  him  out8ide 
of  the  Israelitish  community ;  he  is  not  one  of  the  eove- 
nant  people.  He  has  not  mueh  ahout  him  to  fall  back  upon, 
no  puhlie  life  embodying  6od*8  relations  to  men,  no  great 
society  of  helievers  on  who8e  experience  to  lean  and  draw 
support  from,  nothing  but  his  own  histor^ — his  eonseioumess. 
For,  whatever  supports  one  may  have  in  what  is  without, 
in  ordinances  and  a  ehureh  life  and  a  visihle  organisation, 
as  proofs  to  him  that  there  is  a  6od — a  6od  of  graee,  and 
that  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  men,  and  is  dwelling 
among  them  in  very  truth, — all  these  things  but  help  to 
form  his  eonseiousness — are  but  outer  food  to  be  tumed  into 
personal  nourishment,  and  muat  be  ao  ufiiQd\  «^^  ^^^^^^s^itol 
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hi8tory  and  experience  niay  be  in  extreme  eireumfitanees 
enoiigh,  jii8t  as  it  is  in  all  eases  nee<?88ary. 

Further,  l<x)king  nierely  at  the  thing8  here  saitl,  they 
are  very  8ingular,  they  are  all  eonerete  things,  and  not 
general ;  but  if  tumed  into  generals,  we  hardly  yet  know 
more.  First,  there  is  One  who  uphold8  the  eause  of  men, 
who  shall  yet  8tand  upon  the  earth  and  declare  of  everyone 
according  to  hi8  deed8.  There  is  a  Redeemer,  a  righter  of 
men  from  the  wrong8  and  8orrow8  of  the  world  and  the 
maliee  of  Satan.  Thi8  8hall  be  puhlie,  hefore  the  eye8  of 
all.  What  this  man  reaehes  through  his  trouhles,  and 
affirms  of  hi8  own  ease,  must  be  true  of  alL  Second,  there 
shall  be  to  the  righteous  a  eomplete  reunion  with  Grod. 
Estrangements,  whether  explicable  or  no,  shall  be  reoon- 
ciled,  and  the  eye  of  the  ju8t  shall  see  Grod. 

The  question  must  be  put, — Doe8  Job  eontemplate  the 
vindication  of  himself  hefore  men  and  his  own  vision  of 
God  as  eontemporaneous  ?  There  seems  no  eertain  answer 
to  be  returned  to  this  guestion.  In  the  01d  Testament  it 
is  ideas  and  things  that  appear,  not  times  and  8ea8on&  It 
is  fragments,  not  wholes.  Here,  two  things  are  certainly 
affirmed  with  irrefragahle  certainty:  A  puhlie  eonfession 
by  God  of  the  ju8t  hefore  the  world,  and  a  union  of  the 
just  with  Himself  in  hlesse^  vision.  That  the  things  are 
eontemporaneous  may  not  be  here  taught.  Nor  ean  we 
conclude  with  certainty  in  what  condition  the  sufferer 
thought  himself  to  be  when  seeing  his  Redeemer.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Vindicator  shall  rise  upon  the  du8t — and  even 
without  his  flesh  Job  shall  see  Him.  This  implies  that  not 
in  this  life  or  with  this  body  he  shall  behold  Him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  goel  and  afterman  8tands  upon  the 
earth,  and  there  might  be  a  return  here  to  the  bold 
antieipation  of  the  xivth  ehapter.  If  there  is  not,  then 
it  is  left  to  U8  to  put  the  two  antieipations  together  and 
make  a  whole  out  of  them. 

Onee  more,  if  we  eoneeive  Job's  ease  in  its  true 
breadth — who,  at  hottom,  wa8  his  aeeuser,  the  Satan ;  who 
u]timately  it  is  that,  aa  Judge  and  Vindicator|  shall  8tand 
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upon  the  earth,  He  to  whom  all  judgment  is  committed, 
heing  the  Son  of  Man ;  what  eyes  it  is  that  are  needful  to 
see  Him  who  eame  in  the  flesh,  even  eye8  of  flesh,  when  to 
those  who  look  for  Him,  He  shall  eome  the  second  time,  for 
salvation — we  shall  have  the  elements  for  a  eonstruetion 
greater  than  that  yet  reared  in  the  01d  Testament.  In 
treating  the  01d  Testament  scientifically,  we  show  the 
materials  of  the  fahrie  not  yet  reared;  in  treating  it 
practically,  we  may  even  exhibit  the  fahrie  fully  reared. 

The  vision  of  his  meeting  6od  in  peaee  so  absorbed  Job'8 
mind,  that  the  preliminaries  which  would  oeeur  to  a  mind  in 
a  ealmer  condition,  and  which  immediately  oeeur  to  us,  were 
not  present  to  his  thoughts.  Yet  I  do  not  know  but  that  to 
Job's  mind  all  the  religious  essentials  were  present  which 
we  assoeiate  with  the  future  life.  And  though  the  aneient 
and  traditional  interpretation  of  the  passage  was  in  man^ 
respeets  exegetically  false,  and  impo8ed  on  Job's  mind  our 
more  partieular  eoneeptions,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  8eized 
the  true  elements  of  Job'8  situation  in  a  manner  truer  to 
the  reality  than  ean  be  said  of  some  modem  expo8itions. 

The  situation  of  Job  difrered  from  that  of  the  Psalmists 
whose  words  we  have  in  Psa  xvi.,  xlix.,  and  lxxiiL  These 
men  were,  when  they  spoke,  in  fellowship  with  Grod.  What 
they  demand  is  the  eontinuanee  of  it.  But  Job  had  lost 
it.  This  saint  has  a  double  difficulty  to  overeoma  His 
mvineihle  faith  in  6od's  relation  to  him  at  heart,  in  spite 
of  a  darkness  which  will  last  all  this  life,  enahles  him  to 
overeome  it,  and  to  rise  to  the  assuranee  that  this  estrange- 
ment  of  6od  shall  be  removed,  and  that  he  shall  see  Him 
in  peaee.     This  is  a  very  profound  faith. 

10.   The  Hope  of  an  After-Life  in  relation  to  the  iāeaa 

of  Life  and  Death. 

• 

The  01d  Tustiament  view  of  Immortality  is  a  very 
large  one.  It  emhraees  a  variety  of  elements  which  re- 
quire  eareful  8tudy,  aud  which  may  seem  at  first  ohseura 
It  may  be  best  under8tood  if  we  look  at  these  three  points 
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in  partieular: — first,  tbe  01d  Testament  yiew  of  deaih; 
8econd,  the  01d  Testament  view  of  li/e;  and,  third,  the 
reeaneiliatum  of  the  two — or  the  way  in  which  life  over- 
eomes  deatk  It  might  seem  to  be  more  natoral  to  speak 
first  of  li/e,  hut  it  ma^  conduce  to  eleamess  if  the  question 
of  de€Uh  be  put  first. 

On  sueh  questions  as  li/e,  death,  the  hody  and  the  sovl^ 
there  are  several  witne8ses  who  ofTer  us  their  testimon^. 
There  is  seienee ;  there  is  speeulation,  aneient  and  modem ; 
and  there  is  Seripture.  We  naturall^  eompare  their  testi- 
monies.  This  is  inevitabl&  And  on  eomparing  them,  or 
any  two  of  them,  8ay  seienee  and  Seripture,  it  ma^  tum 
out  that  they  do  not  agi*ee.  6ut  there  is  an  important 
preliminary  question  regarding  the  witnesses — Are  they 
witnesses  of  the  same  kind  ?  The  ^uestion  is  not  whether 
the  one  is  more  or  less  credible  than  the  other,  but  whether 
they  really  be  witnesses  that  speak  to  the  same  things; 
whether,  though  they  all  speak  ahout  the  world  and  man 
and  the  body  and  soul,  they  do  not  speak  of  these  looking 
at  them  from  quite  diflerent  points  of  view.  If  the  latter  is 
the  ease,  these  witnesses,  though  giving  different  testimonies 
regarding  these  subjects,  may  not  be  in  eonfliet. 

What  students  of  the  01d  Testament  have  rather  to 
eomplain  of  is,  that  its  testimony  on  all  matters  which  are 
also  matters  of  seienee  is  virtually  suppressed,  through  the 
assumption  that  it  is  a  witness  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  seientifie  witne8ses,  and  that  its  te8timony  moves  in 
the  same  plane.  Henee  the  trepidation  lest  there  should 
be  contradiction,  and  the  rash  hasto  to  effeet  a  harmony. 
The  maxim  that  the  6ible  and  nature  having  the  same 
Author  eannot  contradict  one  another,  in  itself  a  right 
niaxim,  may  l)ecome  misehievous  if  we  set  out  with  nnjust 
notions  of  the  two,  or  assume  that  the  6ible  and  seienee 
deliver  testimony  within  the  same  sphere.  The  result  is 
to  lead  to  a  eomi^firison  of  seienee  as  the  interpreter  of 
nature  with  Seripture,  U)  attempts  at  liarniony,  to  explana- 
tions  sometinies  forccd ;  in  tlie  eourse  of  which  it  happens 
either  that  seientifie  results  are  denied,  or  said  to  be  so 
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imTnature  that  nothing  ean  be  foTmded  on  them,  or  else 
sueh  a  haze  is  thrown  around  Seripture  that  piuetieall^ 
all  meaning  is  denied  to  it.  The  latter  is  U8ually  the 
ease  ;  for  in  this  eonfliet  theology  generally  suffers  a  defeat, 
and  the  result  is  8carcely  less  disa8trou8  to  Serlpture  than 
the  open  asoription  of  error  to  it.  For  while  its  authority 
may  be  formally  upheld,  it  is  made  to  be  so  ohseure 
that  on  a  large  elass  of  8ubjects  it  eannot  be  taken  into 
any  praetieal  aeeount. 

Now,  unque8tionably  seienee  and  Seripture  look  at  all 
the  things  on  which  they  speak  in  eommon  from  ^ifferent 
points  of  view.  Seienee  husies  itself,  whether  it  speak  of 
the  world  or  of  man,  with  a  phy8ical  eonstitution  under 
phy8iml  law.  This  is  an  idea  unknown  to  the  01d  Testa- 
ment.  In  its  view  the  world  is  a  moral  eonstitution,  all 
the  phenomena  of  which  illustrate  moral  law  and  suhserve 
moral  end8.  Now  it  is  of  great  importanee  to  keep  this 
geueral  di8tinction  hefore  our  minds.  It  would  be  of  great 
utility  to  go  through  Seripture  under  the  guidance  of  this 
general  prineiple  which  pervade8  it,  eoUeeting  all  that  it 
8ay8  ahout  the  world  or  man,  hefore  hringing  its  testimony 
into  any  eomparison  with  what  seienee  8ays.  We  might 
tind  that  though  the  testimonies  were  very  different,  yet 
Seripture  in  making  moral  affirmations  regarding  the 
universe  did  not  contradict  seienee  in  making  phy8ical 
affirmations.  And  we  8hould  always  be  justified  in  8aying 
of  any  apparently  ph^sieal  affirmations  which  Seripture 
makes,  that  to  make  sueh  affirmations  is  not  its  (lireet 
object.  Sueh  ph^sieal  statements  are  only  the  vehiele  or 
indirect  means  of  making  moral  statementa 

(1)  As  to  ā^eUh,  The  01d  Testament  means  by  that 
what  we  ourselves  mean  whcn  we  use  the  word.  It  is  the 
phenomenon  which  we  ob8erve,and  which  we  c*ill  dying,  But 
in  the  01d  Testament  this,  so  to  speak,  eontains  two  things, 
death  itself  or  dying,  and  the  state  of  the  dead.  Now,  on 
the  one  hand,  uU  parts  of  tlie  01(1  Testament  indicate  the 
prevulenee  of  the  view  that  at  dcath  the  person  who  die8 
is  not  annihilated.     The  person  who  is  dead  has  not  cea8ed 
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io  esist,  ihoiigh  he  has  oease^  io  lira  6iii,  on  tiie  other 
haiid,  death  is  noi  merelT  ihe  separation  c4  bodT  and  eool, 
the  bodj  hlling  into  decay  and  ihe  sool  eoniiniiing  to 
live  The  01d  Testament  does  noi  direct  its  atieniion  to 
the  bodT  or  ihe  sool  8o  moeh  as  to  the  person,  and  the  person 
who  die8  remains  dead.  Death  paralvses  ihe  life  of  ihe 
person.  The  peison  who  has  died  eontinnes  dead.  He 
descends  into  ihe  plaee  where  all  dead  persons  are  oon- 
gregated,  called  in  the  01d  Testameni  Sheol,  and  in  the 
New  Testameni  Hade$.  The  dead  person  is  ihere  not  non- 
exisient,  but  dead,  and  all  the  eonseqaences  which  we 
olfserve  to  follow  death  here  pursue  him  there, — ^he  is 
eut  off  from  all  fellow<^hip  witb  the  living,  whether  the 
li^ing  be  man  or  6od. 

Of  eourse,  the  Hebrew  view  of  death  is  not  maierialisiia 
Just  as  in  the  histor^  of  ereation  God  formed  man  oui 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  noeirils 
the  hreath  of  life,  just  as  the  body  is  represente^  as  oom- 
plete  while  not  yet  inhabited  by  the  soul,  which  was  drawn 
from  elsewhere  and  entered  the  body ;  so  the  soul  leaves  the 
bod7  in  death,  but  does  not  heeome  extinct  Yet  the  01d 
Testament  does  not  eall  that  which  descends  into  Sheol,  the 
plaee  of  the  dead,  either  souL  or  spirU.  li  is  the  deceased 
person.  And  this  person,  though  dead,  was  to  sueh  an 
extent  still  existent,  that  he  was  suppose^  eapahle  of  being 
evoked  by  the  neeromaneer,  as  in  the  ease  of  SamueL  The 
person  still  8ub8isted,  though  dead. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  view  is  far  from  heing  akin 
to  the  philosophie  theory,  which  held  the  body  to  be 
Ihe  spirit's  prison-house,  froin  whicb  when  set  at  liberty 
the  spirit  rejoiced  in  a  fuUer  life,  aiid  could  expand  its 
faeiilties  to  a  greater  exerci8e  of  power  than  wa8  po8sil)le 
to  it  when  craniped  in  the  narrow  material  eelL  Sueh 
a  view  of  the  bo(Iy  is  far  from  heing  SeripturaL  But, 
on  the  other  haiul,  we  inust  equally  disini8S  from  our 
iiiiiid8  i<leiiH  whicli  Christianity  has  iiiadc  fainiliar  to  us, — 
i(l(*a8  of  a  eulmiiiatiou  of  the  spirit  at  death  into  moral  per- 
feetion,  and  the  drifting  away  of  all  clouds  which  ohseure 
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the  faee  of  God  to  it  here  on  earth.  This  view  is  the  end, 
the  result,  of  the  developuient  and  the  struggles  of  faith 
which  we  ohserve  in  the  01d  Testament.  But  it  must  not 
be  a8sumed  at  the  heginning  of  them. 

Rismissing,  then,  all  these  idca8  from  our  mind,  we 
luive  to  adhere  to  the  representations  in  the  01d  Testanient 
And  the  point  that  requires  to  be  kept  firm  hold  of  is, 
that  the  person  who  dies  remains  dead,  not  mcrely  in  the 
sense  that  he  does  not  live  on  earth,  but  in  every  sense ; 
life  is  paralysed  in  whatever  element  of  o\tr  heing  it  may 
be  suppo8ed  to  resi^e.  The  state  of  the  dead  is  a  eon- 
tinuanee,  a  prolongation  of  death.  A  few  passages  may 
be  cited  to  illustrate  what  wa8  thought  of  the  state  of 
those  dead. 

(a)  There  are  eertain  strong  expressions  used  at  times 
in  the  01d  Testament  regarding  death,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred,  indeed,  that  it  was  believed  that  the  existence 
of  the  person  eame  to  an  end  absolutely,  e.g,  (Ps.  cxlvi.  4) : 
"  His  hreath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to  his  earth ;  in  that 
very  day  his  thoughts  perish "  (Ps.  cxlvi  4) ;  "0  spare 
me,  that  I  may  reeover  strength,  hefore  I  go  henee,  and 
be  no  more"  (Ps.  xxxix.  14);  "  Why  dost  thou  not  pardon 
my  transgression  ?  for  now  shall  I  sleop  in  the  dust ;  and 
thou  shalt  seek  me  eamestly,  but  I  shall  not  be"  (Job 
viL  21).  "  For  a  tree  hath  hope,  if  it  be  eut  down,  that  it 
will  sprout  again ;  but  man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away :  man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  Man  lieth  down, 
and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not 
awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep"  (Job  xiv.  7). 
But  these  are  merely  the  strong  expressions  of  despondency 
and  regi'et  over  a  life  soon  ended  here,  and  that  never 
returns  to  be  lived  on  earth  again.  The  very  name  and  eon- 
eeption  of  Sheol,  the  plaee  of  the  dead,  is  suffieient  answer 
to  the  first  impressiou  that  they  produce.  The  word  Sheol, 
as  has  been  said,  is  of  uneertain  meaning ;  but  it  probably  is 
eouueeteel  with  the  n>ot  that  signities  to  (/ajte  or  yaian,  and 
may  ineun  a  ehasni  ur  aby88,  and  thus  (liller  little  in  mean- 
ing  from  our  own  word  Hell,  connected  with  the  word  to 
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be  hollmo,  A  word  often  iisetl  in  parallelism  with  it  is  pU, 
and  in  the  New  Testauient  ah^ss.  This  plaee,  where  dead 
IHii'sons  are  asHenihleil,  is  represente^  as  the  op}x>site  of  this 
u])i)er  world  of  hght  and  Ufe ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  dcep  down 
in  the  earth :  "  Those  that  seek  my  soul,  to  do8troy  it,  shall 
go  down  into  the  lower  i>art8  of  the  earth  "  (Pa  IxiiL  9) ; 
or  it  is  under  the  earth,  "the  8liades  tremhle  undcmeath 
the  water8"  (Job  xxvL  5).  Corre8ponding  to  this  it  ia 
a  land  of  darkne8S,  as  Job  8ays :  "  A  land  of  darkne88,  as 
darkne88  itself ;  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  18 
as  darkne88"  (x.  22). 

Of  eourse  there  is  no  formal  topography  to  be  sought  for 
Slieol.  It  is  in  great  measure  the  ereation  of  the  imagination, 
deep  down  under  the  earth,  or  under  the  water8  of  the  seaa 
It  is  the  abode  of  departed  persons,  the  plaee  appointed  for 
all  living.  The  generations  of  one's  forefathers  are  there,  and 
he  who  die8  is  *  gathered  unto  his  fathera'  The  trihal  divi- 
sions  of  one's  nation  are  there,  and  the  dead  is  gathered 
unto  his  people  Separated  from  them  here,  he  is  united 
to  them  there ;  and  if  even  his  own  descendant8  had  died 
])efore  him,  they  are  there,  and  he  goes  down,  as  Jacob  to  his 
son,  to  Sheol  mourning.  None  ain  hope  to  eseape  entering 
among  these  dead  personalities :  "What  man  is  he  that 
liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death ;  that  shall  deUver  his  soul 
from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ? "  (Ps.  lxxxix.  48). 

(&)  We  have  seen  that,  as  death  eonsists  in  the 
wit]i(lrawal  by  God  of  His  spirit  of  Ufe,  and  as  this 
spirit  is  the  souree  of  energy  and  vital  foree,  the  person- 
ality  in  death  is  left  feehle.  All  that  helongs  to  life  oeases 
except  bare  sul^sistenee.  Henee  Sheol  is  called  Ahaāātm^ 
*  j)erishing ' ;  it  is  called  eessation,  The  persons  there  are  still 
and  silent  as  in  sleep.  They  are  called  shaāes.  The 
condition  is  called  'silenee':  "unless  the  Lord  had  been 
my  help,  my  soul  had  dwelt  in  silenee"  (Ps.  xciv.  17).  It 
is  the  land  of  forgetf ulness :  "the  living  know  that  they 
must  die :  hut  tlie  dead  know  not  anything.  Also  their  love, 
and  tlieir  hatred,  and  tlieir  eiivy,  is  now  perislie^  "  (Eeeles. 
ix.  5);  "Art  thou  heeonie  weak  as  one  of   us?"    is  the 
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salutation  with  which  the  mig}ity  king  of  Babylon  is 
greeted  by  tlie  shaeles.  Yet  this  passage  in  Isa.  xiv.  re- 
presents  tlie  dead  as  having  a  kind  of  eonseiousness  of 
themselves  and  others,  a  niemory  of  the  past,  and  as 
enjoying  a  kind  of  suhsistenee,  which,  though  not  life,  is 
a  dim  refleetion  and  shadow  of  life  uix)n  the  earth.  The 
soeial  ^istinetions  that  prevail  on  earth  are  continued  in 
Sheol.  Shadowy  kings  sit  upon  impereeptihle  thrones, 
from  which  they  are  8tirred  with  a  flieker  of  interest 
and  emotion  to  greet  any  distinguished  new  arrival.  Ee- 
speetahle  circumcised  persons  refuse  to  mingle  with  the 
uncircumci8ed. 

But  all  this,  it  ean  be  readily  seen,  is  partly  poetry  and 
partly  effort  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  doctrine.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  imagination  operating  on  the  eireumstanees 
connected  with  death.  The  grave  suggests  a  deep  eavemous 
reeeptaele  as  the  plaee  of  the  dead.  The  sleep  of  death  eauses 
them  to  deem  it  a  land  of  stillness  and  silenee.  The  flaccid, 
powerless  eorpse  makes  them  think  of  the  person  as  feehle, 
without  energy  or  power.  Only  this  amount  of  certainty 
seems  deducible,  that  the  dead  persons  still  in  some  way 
suhsiste^  Death  puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  no 
person. 

(c)  My  impression  is,  as  has  heen  8tated,  that  so  f ar  as 
the  01d  Testament  writings  are  concemed,  there  appears 
nowhere  any  distinction  between  good  and  evil  in  this 
plaee  of  the  dead.  Sheol  is  no  plaee  of  punishment  itself 
nor  it  reward.  Neither  is  it  divided  into  any  distinct, 
retrihutive  eompartmenta  The  state  there  is  not  blessed- 
ness  nor  misery.  It  is  suhsistenee  simply.  There  is  a 
di8tinction  drawn  in  the  01d  Testament  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  But  it  is  not  a  di8tinction  in 
regard  to  their  condition  in  Sheol.  It  is  a  distinction 
anterior  to  Sheol, — a  di8tinction  according  to  which  the 
righteous  do  not  fall  into  Sheol  at  all,  as  will  appear 
immediately. 

(ā)  'i'here  is  one  more  ]>()int  in  reganl  to  the  dead  that 
is  of  importanea      Gonneetion  with  the  world  of  life  is 
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completely  broken.  The  dead  man  eannot  retum  to  earth, 
nor  does  he  know  anything  of  the  things  of  earth ;  even  the 
fate,  happy  or  misei-ahle,  of  those  he  wa8  most  bound  up 
with,  is  unkuown  to  him :  "  His  sons  eome  to  honour,  and 
ho  knoweth  it  not;  they  are  hrought  low,  and  he  per- 
eeiveth  it  not  of  them"  (Job  xiv.  21).  Yet,  with  the 
strong  helief  in  the  existence  of  the  personalities  in  Sheol, 
there  wa8  not  unnaturally  a  popular  superstition  that  they 
could  be  reached,  and  that  they  could  give  eounsel  to  the 
living.  The  helief  probably  wa8  not  that  the  dead  mufit 
have  more  knowledge  than  the  living,  from  the  mere  faot 
of  their  having  pas8ed  into  another  state.  It  wa8  not 
thought  that  there  must  be  wi8dom  with  great  r>eatL 
More  likely  the  dead  to  whom  reeourse  wa8  had  were 
pereons  who  were  eminent  when  living,  sueh  as  prophets 
or  great  aneestors,  and  who  might  still  be  8uppo8ed  eapahle 
of  giving  eounsel  or  light  to  the  living  in  their  perplexity. 
This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Saul's  ^esire  to  eonsult 
Samuel.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  however,  ridicule8  the  idea : 
"  Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  ?  8hould  they 
seek  for  the  living  unto  the  dead?"  (viiL  19).  But  the 
main  point  is  that  the  relation  between  the  decea8ed  person 
and  God  was  held  to  be  altogether  severed.  This  wa8  what 
gave  death  its  siguifieanee  to  the  religious  mind,  and  cau8ed 
sueh  a  revulsion  again8t  it,  eulminating  in  sueh  protests 
ai|  that  in  Ps.  xvL 

Now  these  points  regarding  (leath  and  the  state  of  the 
dead  perhaps  are  hardly  to  be  called  Seripture  teaehing ; 
they  are  rather  the  eoneeptions  lyiug  in  the  popular  mind 
which  Seripture  presupposes,  and  which  are  made  the 
foundation  on  which  what  may  more  fairly  be  called 
Seripture  teaehing  is  reared.  But  all  kind8  of  men  are 
represented  in  Seripture  as  giving  e^pression  to  these 
sentiments,  the  pious  as  well  as  othera  They  are  elements 
of  the  national  miud.  They  form,  in  faet,  the  eonviotions 
against  which  tlie  faith  of  the  pious  stniggles ;  and  in  this 
struggle  n»iilly  lie«  the  eontrihutiou  made  to  the  do(jtrine  of 
immortality  in  the  01d  Testament.    How  general  these  oon- 
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vietions  are  niay  bo  seon  from  Psa.  vi.,  xxx.,  anrl  Hozekia]i*8 
praytT,  liia.  xxxviii.  Iii  tho  tirst  itis  Baid, "  lietuni,  0  Ix)ihI, 
deliver  my  soul :  for  iii  eleath  tbere  is  no  remembrance  of 
Thee ;  in  Sheol  who  shall  give  Thee  thanks  ? "  In  the 
8econd,  "  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  What  profit  is  there  in 
niy  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ?  Shall  the  du8t  praise 
Theo  ?  shall  it  declare  Thy  truth  ? "  And  in  the  last, 
"  For  Sheol  eannot  praise  Thee,  death  eannot  eelehrate 
Thee :  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit  eannot  hope  for  Thy 
truth."  And  the  plaintive  singer  in  Ps.  xxxix.  plead8,  as 
Job  often  doe8,  for  an  exten8ion  of  hi8  earthly  life  on  this 
ground :  "  Hold  not  Thy  peaee  at  my  tears :  for  I  am  a 
stranger  with  Thee,  and  a  8ojourner,"  the  meaning  heing, 
a8  ha8  been  noticed,  nearly  the  opposite  of  what  the 
Ghristian  mind  would  read  into  the  worda  To  the  01d 
Testament  saint  this  life  on  earth  wa8  a  hrief  but  hai)py 
visit  paid  to  the  Ix)rd ;  but  dcath  8ummoned  the  visitor 
away,  and  it  eame  to  an  end.  This  is  alway8  the  signifieant 
element  in  the  popular  view  of  death,  that  it  8evered  the 
relation  between  the  person  and  God. 

2.  As  to  Life, — As  by  death,  so  by  life  the  01d 
Testament  means  what  we  mean  by  it.  It  starts  from  the 
idea  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  person.  *  Life '  is  what 
we  80  eall ;  it  is  the  existence  of  the  eomplete  per8onality, 
in  its  unity,  body  and  soul.  Man  wa8  made  a  living 
peraon,  sueh  as  any  one  of  us  is,  and  the  maintenanee 
of  this  condition  is  life,  But  in  the  01d  Testament 
there  is  always  an  adilitional  element.  What  might  be 
callcd  the  eentre  of  gravity  of  life  is  not  phy8ical,  but 
moml  or  religious.  Man  wa8  created  a  living  person, 
in  a  partieular  relation  to  God;  and  this  relation  to 
God  would  have  maintained  him  in  the  condition  of  a 
liviiig  porson.  The  bond  of  unity  in  the  elements  of 
man*8  nature  is  his  moral  relation  to  God.  So  that  /i/fe, 
as  the  01d  Testament  U8es  the  term,  is  what  we  name  life^ 
with  the  addition  of  the  fellow8hip  of  GoA  This  wa8  the 
condition  of  the  original  man — he  wa8  a  living  person. 
This  is  life^  and  the  oontinuanee  of  it  is  tmmorto/%.     Ihe 
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idea  of  iinmortality  wliicli  tlie  01d  Testament  teaehes,  or  is 
engaged  with,  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  suhsistenee  nierely 
of  the  immaterial  part  of  man's  heing.  It  is  a  doctrine,  first, 
of  the  suhsistenoe  of  the  whole  of  man's  heing,  body  and 
8oid ;  and,  secondly,  not  of  the  suhsistenee  of  this  merely, 
but  its  suhsistenee  in  the  fellowship  of  God.  The  mere 
suhsistenee  of  the  dead  person  wa8  never  questioned. 
Seripture  has  no  need  to  affirm  it,  but  presupposes  it. 
What  it  is  occupied  with  is  a  religious  immortality,  an 
immortality  which  shall  preserve  and  prolong  that  life 
with  6od  actually  enjoyed  by  the  living  saints  here  upon 
the  earth. 

The  early  ehapters  of  Genesis  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  life  and  immortality.  They  tell  us  that  Adam  wa8 
made  a  living  person, — a  person  sueh  as  we  are,  and  living 
as  any  of  us  livea  This  man  lives  in  fellowship  with  God. 
The  paRsage,  from  its  way  of  speaking,  appears  to  assume 
that  life  is  to  eontinue ;  for  a  warning  is  given  that  it  will 
eease  in  eertain  events.  Apart  from  these  events  it  is 
destined  to  iiow  on.  The  question  is  not  raise^  as  to  ?u>w 
lonff  it  will  flow  on ;  but  no  eessation  is  contemplated,  except 
in  the  ease  of  a  partieular  oeeurrenee.  The  man  who  lives 
is  not  a  body  nor  a  soul,  but  a  eomplete  person.  No 
que8tion  is  raise^  whether  the  soul  be  immortal  from  its 
nature,  nor  whether  the  body  be  from  its  nature  liahle  to 
di8solution.  The  passage  says  nothing  of  the  body  or 
the  soul,  it  speaks  of  the  peraon,  who  lives  as  we  under- 
Rtand  life  to  be.  This  is  life  in  the  primary  condition 
of  man,  in  the  fellowship  of  God,  and  this  life  has  an  inde- 
finite  flow  onward,  provided  a  eertain  oeeurrenee  do  not 
intervene.  When  we  pass  aeross  the  record  of  many 
generations,  and  eome  to  the  story  of  the  Patriarehal  and 
Mosaie  ages,  we  pereeive  the  same  eoneeptions  prevailing. 
There  is  no  allusion  in  the  literature  of  the  period8  to  a 
future  life  of  reward;  yet  life  and  death  are  set  hefoie 
Israel.  What  is  this  life  that  is  spoken  of  ?  It  is  life  as 
we  behold  it  in  the  ease  of  any  living  man,  but  alway8  with 
an  additional  element     It  lay  in  6od'8  favour.     Extemal 
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goods  wcre  good,  whcn  GotVs  preseuee  and  favour  were  in 
tlieni.  Tliey  werc  seals  to  the  pious  Israelite  of  (iod*8 
good  pleasure  witli  him.  In  the  joyou8ue8S  of  e^istenee 
and  in  the  elet. :  light  of  God's  favour  the  01d  Testament 
saint  in  his  fuU  bodily  existence  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
language  of  Seripture,  had  life. 

It  has  always  been  surprising  to  readers  of  the  01d 
Testament  that  there  is  so  little  referenee  in  it — in  many 
parts  of  it  no  referenee  at  all — to  what  we  eall  a  future 
life.  And  there  is,  no  doubt,  some  difficulty  in  eoneeiv- 
ing  the  modes  of  thinking  that  prevailed  in  Israel.  In 
point  of  faet,  our  modes  of  thinking  and  theirs  form  two 
extremea  We  have  heen  taught  by  many  things  to  feel 
that  a  true  or  perfeet  religious  life  with  6od  eannot  be 
lived  upon  the  earth ;  that  only  in  another  sphere  ean  true 
fellowship  with  Him  be  maintained.  It  is  possihle  that 
what  is  true  in  this  idea  may  have  heen  pur8ued  to  an 
extreme,  to  the  undue  depreciation  of  this  life,  an(l  the 
undue  limitation  of  its  possihilities  in  the  way  of  living 
unto  God.  The  Hebrew  stood  at  the  other  pole.  This 
life  seemed  to  him  the  normal  condition  of  nian.  Life 
with  God  was  possihle  here — was  indeed  life.  It  was  this 
that  gave  life  its  joy — "  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritanee  and  my  eup"  (Ps.  xvi.  5).  It  was  this  pos- 
session  of  Jehovah  that  made  life  to  the  pious  mind  of  old. 
The  Hebrew  saint  did  not  think  of  the  future,  heeause 
he  had  in  the  present  all  that  could  ever  be  received. 
Henee  it  was  only  on  oeeasions  when  the  presenee  of  God 
was  like  to  be  withdrawn  or  lost,  as  when  death  threatened, 
that  the  question  of  a  future  life  rose  hefore  the  mind.  So 
that  when  we  feel  surprise  at  the  small  referenee  to  future 
immortality  in  the  01d  Testament,  we  must  take  eare 
that  we  do  not  pass  a  mistaken  judgment  on  the  01d 
Testament  saints,  and  suppose  that  the  reason  why  they 
thought  and  six)ke  so  little  of  the  future  was  that  they 
were  entirely  occupied  and  satisfie^  with  the  material  joys 
of  this  earthly  lifa 

The  true  state  of  the  ease  is  very  mueh  the  opposite 
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of  this.  The  Hebrew  saint  ciilled  that  "life"  which 
ma(le  the  exi8tcnce  of  the  eoinplete  person  in  all  his 
parts,  body  and  soul.  Anything  else  wa8  not  life,  but 
death.  And  he  had  this  life  upon  the  earth,  and  God  8 
preRenee  with  him  filled  it  with  joy;  he  had  life  in  its 
perfeet  meaning.  Therefore  our  surprise,  if  legitimate, 
must  be  directed  to  these  two  points,  namely:  How  the 
01d  Testament  saint  could  fancy  a  life  on  earth,  with  all 
its  imperfeetions,  to  be  a  satisfying  life  with  God;  and, 
8econdly,  How  he  was  so  little  given  to  refleotion,  that  the 
thought  of  death,  so  inevitahle  to  us,  did  not  oftener  intrude 
and  di8turb  his  joy,  and  foree  him  to  eontemplate  the 
future.  Now,  we  must  not  forget  in  what  age  of  the 
world  we  live,  and  in  what  age  the  01d  Testament  saints 
lived.  There  lies  behind  us  all  the  speeulation  of  mankind 
upon  death ;  the  history  of  Ohrist  and  all  the  light  east 
by  Christianity.  The  01d  Testament  saint  8tood  hefore  all 
these  things ;  he  was  only  8owing  seed8  here  and  there,  of 
which  we  now  reap  the  harvest  But,  in  referenee  to  the 
first  que8tion,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  evils  which  pervade  this  world,  the  impedi- 
ments  which  the  evil  of  mankind  lays  in  the  way  of  the 
prineiples  of  the  Divine  government — in  a  word,  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  and  of  the  holiness  of 
6od,  might  have  suggeste^  the  neeessit^  of  another  sphere 
where  evil  should  be  eliminated  and  the  fellow8hip  of  men 
with  God  be  eomplete. 

And  in  poiut  of  faet  we  pereeive  this  thought  in  a 
eortain  form  in  Job,  who,  baflled  hefore  the  complexitie8 
of  God*s  providence,  is  conn)elled  to  look  to  the  future, 
and  enabled  to  assure  hiinself  that  beyond  this  life  he 
will  see  God'8  ju8tice  vindicated.  But  in  earlier  times 
there  wa8  a  strong  feeling  of  the  unity  of  God  and 
His  universal  efBciency  in  the  rule  of  all  things ;  and  this 
carried  with  it  also  the  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  world, 
which  wa8  the  sphere  of  His  rule,  and  no  distinction 
was  drawn  between  this  world  and  another.  There  wa8 
one  world,  as  there  wa8  one  God  ruling  everywbera     His 
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effieienev  an(l  will  pcrvaded  the  univerao ;  no  ehanfre  of 
l)lace  eouUl  uiake  any  alteration.  Henee  tho  idea,  now 
familiar  to  us,  of  heaven  as  an  abode  of  the  righteous,  had 
not  yet  been  reached.  That  which  makes  the  essenee  of 
our  idea  of  heaven,  the  presenee  of  God,  they  had  as  mueh 
as  wa     But  this  presenee  wa8  enjoyed  on  earth. 

In  the  perfeet  state  of  God'8  people,  when  the  eove- 
nant  8hould  be  fully  reali8ed,  when  Jehovah  shouM  be  truly 
their  God  and  they  His  people,  the  saints  would  not  be 
tran8lated  into  heaven  to  be  with  God,  but  He  would  eome 
down  to  earth  and  abide  among  them.  The  tahemaele  of 
God  would  be  with  men.  That  state  of  bles8ednes8  which 
we  transfer  to  heaven,  they  thought  would  be  realise^  on 
earth.  They  were  not  insensihle  to  the  evils  that  were  on 
the  earth,  nor  did  they  suppose  that  God  would  dwell  with 
men  upon  the  earth,  the  earth  remaining  as  it  is.  On  the 
contrary,  the  eoming  of  the  Lord  would  de8troy  evil,  and  the 
earth  would  be  transforme^ :  "  Behold,  I.create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  "  (Isa.  lxv.  17).  Yet  it  remained  the  earth ; 
and  in  the  new  and  tranafigured  world  the  prineiples  of 
God's  present  rule  were  but  carried  to  perfeetion.  Henee 
e8sentially,  though  not  perfectly,  the  pious  Israelite  had, 
in  God'8  presenee  with  him,  what  we  name  heaven,  although 
upon  earth ;  and  though  he  might  long  and  look  for  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  when  God  would  appear  in  His  glory  and 
transform  all  things,  this  ehange  did  not  ereate  another 
world,  but  hrought  in  the  religious  perfeetion  of  the  present 
one.  In  otlier  word8,  what  we  eall,  and  what  is  to  us, 
heaven,  the  Israelite  called  earth^  when  the  Lord  had  eome 
to  dwell  in  His  fulness  among  nien ;  there  was  no  trans- 
lation  into  another  sphera  There  were  not  two  world8, 
but  one. 

Aud  this  eoming  of  the  Lord  wa8  regarded  as  imminent. 
The  pious  mind  saw  tlie  Lord  in  everything,  e8peciaUy 
in  any  great  calamity  or  eonvulsion  among  the  nations; 
He  wa8  present  there,  and  His  full  presenee  wa8  ready 
to  be  revealeA  And  this  feeling  of  the  neamess  of  the 
Lord'8    eoming   helps  greatly  to  explain  the  paucity  of 
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the  referenees  to  the  deAth  of  the  individual.  1  suspeet 
we  might  iind  the  sanie  paucity  in  the  ai^ostolie  writings, 
and  for  the  same  reasou.  The  mind  of  the  Ghureh  in 
Israel  corre8ponded  greatly  to  the  mind  of  the  early  Ghris- 
tian  Ghureh.  The  great  object  of  expectation  was  the 
eoming  of  the  Lord.  The  salvation  was  ready  to  be 
revealeA  The  living  generation  might  see  it  Living 
men  could  take  up  the  words  of  the  apostle — "  We  that 
are  alive  and  remain  at  His  eoming"  (Thesa  iv  15). 
Henee  the  death  of  the  individual  had  not  the  signifieanee 
which  it  has  eome  to  have  among  us.  Our  point  of  view 
is  changed.  We  may  look  for  the  eoming  of  the  Lord; 
but,  however  eertain  in  itself,  its  time  is  uneertain,  while 
our  own  death,  besides  heing  eertain,  eannot  be  very  far 
off.  And,  con8equently,  the  death  of  the  individual  has 
now  eome  to  usurp  the  plaee  which,  hoth  in  Israel  and  in 
the  early  Ghristian  Ghureh,  was  held  by  the  eoining  of 
the  Lord. 

(3)  The  eonfliet  of  the  mew  of  life  with  the  feuet  of  āeaih, 
— ^Life,  as  has  heen  said,  wa8  that  which  we  name  so,  the 
exi8tence  of  the  person  in  all  his  patts,  body  and  soiil,  in 
the  fellowship  of  6od.  Death  was  a  severaneo  of  the 
person  from  God*8  fellow8hip.  Henee  arose  a  eonfliet ;  and 
in  the  triumph  of  faith  over  the  faet  of  death,  lies  largely 
the  01d  Testament  eontrihution  to  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortahty. 

(a)  Now,  first,  I  suspeet  it  must  be  adniitted  that  some- 
times,  e8pecially  in  the  earher  period8,  the  01d  Testanient 
saint  acquie8ced  in  death ;  he  accepted  it  even  imder  the  feel- 
ing  that  it  waB  severanee  from  God.  One  of  the  strangest 
things  in  the  01d  Testament  is  the  little  plaee  which  the 
individual  feels  he  has,  and  his  tendency  to  lose  himself  in 
larger  wholes,  sueh  as  the  family  or  the  nation.  When 
in  earlier  times  the  individual  approached  death,  he  felt 
that  he  had  received  the  hlessing  of  life  from  God,  and  had 
enjoyed  it  in  His  eommunion.  His  8qjoum  with  God  had 
eome  to  an  end ;  he  was  old  and  full  of  day8,  and  he 
aQquie8ced.    However  strauge  his  acquie8cence  may  seem  to 
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U8,  ho  coii8oled  hiinself  with  the  thought  that  he  did  not 
all  die,  tho  meinory  of  the  rigliteous  was  hlesse^.  Ho 
lived,  too,  in  his  children  and  in  his  people ;  he  Baw  the 
good  of  Israel ;  his  spirit  lived,  and  the  work  of  his  hand8 
wa8  estahlishei  The  great  subject  was  the  people,  the 
nation.  Jehovah  had  inade  His  eovenant  with  the  nation ; 
the  individual  8hared  its  hlessings  only  in  the  second 
degree,  through  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  And  he  wa8 
eontent  to  lose  himself  in  the  larger  whole ;  to  have  poured 
his  little  stream  of  life  and  serviee  into  the  tide  of  national 
life,  and  in  some  degree  swelled  it.  This  wa8  particularly 
the  ease  in  earlier  times.  But  when  the  nation  eame  to 
an  end  with  the  Captivity,  and  national  religion  and  life 
no  more  exi8ted,  the  individual  rose  to  his  proper  plaee  and 
rights ;  he  felt  his  own  worth  and  his  own  respon8ibility. 
Though  the  nation  had  fallen,  6od  remained  and  religion 
remained ;  but  it  remained  only  in  the  heart  of  the  iudi- 
viduaL  The  religious  unit,  formerly  the  people,  now 
heeame  the  individual  person.  With  the  fall  of  the 
nation,  religion  took  a  greater  8tride  toward8  Chri8tianity 
than  it  had  done  sinee  the  Exodu&  Henee  the  prohlems 
of  the  individual  life  rose  into  prominenee,  particularly  the 
prohlem  of  death. 

The  efforts  of  faith,  as  we  have  interpreted  them,  seem 
made  on  two  lines :  (a)  First  an  appeal  is  taken,  in  a  way 
not  quite  easy  for  us  to  under8tand,  against  the  faet  of  death, 
a  deinand  for  not  dying, — a  protest  against  the  fellowship 
of  the  living  man  here  with  God  heing  interrupted.  It  is 
probable  that  the  examples  of  this  may  be  to  be  referred 
to  partieular  eireumstanees,  when  death  might  be  actually 
threatening ;  and  this  faet  helps  us  somewhat  to  under8tand 
them.  But  the  language  U8ed,  the  demand  made  for  eon- 
tinuanee  of  life,  the  lofty  assuranee  expres8ed  by  faith,  that 
from  the  relation  of  the  person  to  God  life  eannot  be  inter- 
rupted,  rise  to  the  expression  of  prineiples,  and  are  by  no 
means  merely  an  assuranee  that  God  would  save  the  person 
from  death  on  this  partieular  oeeasion,  They  expre88  what 
the  religious  mind  demand8 ;  what  it  f eels  to  he  involved 
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in  its  relations  to  .Tehovah  absolutely  and  apart  from  all 
eireumstanees.  (6)  Sec<)ndly,  we  ohserve  the  faith  of  the 
01d  Testament  saints  operating  in  a  less  eestatie  way,  which 
to  us  is  more  eomprehensihla  The  first  wa8  a  protest 
against  death,  and  a  rising  up  to  the  enunoiation  of  the 
prineiples  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  living  heliever  to 
God.  This  8econd  is  rather  a  protest  that  dying  is  not 
death ;  it  is  an  analysis  of  the  popular  eonoeption  of  death, 
and  a  denial  of  its  truth.  According  to  the  popular  eon- 
eeption,  dying  and  the  state  after  death  were  one :  the  dead 
person  descended  into  Sheol,  and  was  severed  from  God. 
Faith  now  reelaims  against  this  view.  The  death  of  the 
saint  is  not  this :  he  does  not  descend  into  Sheol,  he  over- 
leaps  the  plaee  of  the  dead. 

(c)  Further,  it  is  evident  that  in  anal^sing  the  idea  of 
death,  and  concluding  that  in  the  ease  of  the  righteous  it 
did  not  imply  de8cent  into  the  plaee  of  dead  persons,  there 
was  also  an  analysis  of  the  human  heing  into  elements. 
Death  made  this  anal^sis  inevitahle.  The  body  fell  into 
decay,  and  faith  was  only  able  to  assure  itself  that  tbe 
person  wa8  taken  by  GoA  There  is  no  means  of  knowing 
what  view  wa8  entertained  of  the  condition  of  the  person. 
It  may  be  doubtful  if,  with  the  strong  view  had  of  life,  as 
the  f ull  exi8tence  of  the  person  in  the  unity  of  all  his  parts, 
body  and  soul,  they  would  regard  the  condition,  even  of 
those  whom  they  described  as  taken  by  God,  as  properly  to 
be  called  lifa  Faith  needed  to  supplement  itself.  This 
it  did  by  the  doctrine  of  the  resurreetion  of  tlu  hody.  It 
wa8  chiefly  the  prophets  who  hrought  up  this  side;  and 
the  idea  of  resurreetion  is  presented  first  as  the  raisiiig  up 
of  the  dead  nation,  as  in  Ezekiers  vision  of  the  dry  bones 
of  Israel.  There  is,  however,  one  very  heautiful  passage 
where  the  idea  oeeurs  in  eonneetion  with  the  individual 
(Job  xiv.).  As  has  becn  saiil,  Job  regarded  his  malady  as 
proof  of  God's  estrangement  from  him.  Further,  he  re- 
garded  his  malady  as  mortal;  God\s  estrangement  would 
endure  to  the  eud  of  his  life.  With  these  feelings  iu  his 
mind  the  thought  8uddenly  presented  itself,  that  this  life 
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on  earth  might  not  be  the  onl^  one — lif e  might  be  renewed  ; 
out  of  Sheol  and  the  grave  he  might  be  Galled  by  Grod's  re- 
tuming  favour  to  a  8econd  life.  "  0  that  Thou  woulde8t  hide 
me  in  Sheol  till  Thy  wrath  be  past ;  that  Thou  woulde8t 
api>oint  a  set  time,  and  rememher  me ! "  But  while  pursu- 
ing  the  thought  he  heeomes  eonseious  of  what  is  involved 
in  it — If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  But,  without 
an8wcring  the  objection,  he  pursues  his  original  dream  of  a 
8econd  life :  "  All  the  day8  of  my  appointed  time  would 
I  wait  till  my  ehange  eame.  Thou  would8t  eall,  and  I 
would  answer  Thee ;  Thou  wouldst  yeam  after  the  work 
of  Thine  han^a" 


11.   The  Moral  Meaning  of  Leath, 

Wc  have  drawn  attention  to  a  numher  of  passages  in 
Uie  01d  Testament  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  way  in 
wlnch  the  Hebrew  mind  regarded  death  and  the  state  of 
the  dead.  These  passages  are  to  a  large  extent  popular, 
some  of  them  poetieal,  and  therefore  not  fitted  to  bear  the 
weight  of  dogmatic  inferenees  heing  huilt  upon  them.  But 
they  are  8uflBciently  plain  to  enahle  us  to  reaeh  the  popular 
way  of  thinking  regarding  death.  It  may  be  of  use  now  to 
indicate  the  views  given  of  the  moral  meaning  of  death  and 
its  opposite.  Mueh  depends  here  on  the  method  on  which 
we  approaeh  the  investigation  of  Seripture  on  sueh  que8- 
tions.  In  a  work  entitled  The  ehristian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
by  the  late  Prineipal  TuUoeh  of  St.  Andrews,  the  following 
statements  are  made,  among  others,  on  this  question  of 
immortality :  "  But  what  of  phy8ical  death  ?  it  may  be 
a8ked — Is  not  this  also  immediately  connected  with  sin 
as  its  con8equence  ?  Is  it  not  so  8pecially  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  ?  What  then  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  To  the 
modera  mind,  death  is  a  purely  natural  faet  It  eomes  in 
eourse  of  tinie  as  the  natural  issue  of  all  organism,  which 
\ty  its  very  life  8p(»ndH  itself,  anil  hastens  toward8  dis- 
sohition  as  an  inevitahle  einl.  We  eannot  eoneeive  any 
iudividiial  life  perpetuatcd  under  the  e^isting  laws  of  the 
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extemal  world.  .  .  .  The  ph^sieal  faet  of  death  therefore 
eanuot  be  traced  to  sin  as  its  sole  eausa  Nor  ean  Paul 
be  said  to  do  thia  Even  when  he  speaks  of  death  as  the 
di8solution  of  the  body,  it  is  not  only  this  dissolution  that 
he  nieans,  but  death  with  all  its  adjuncts  of  pain  aud  sad- 
ness  and  spiritual  apprehension "  (p.  163).  "Death  as  a 
simple  physical  faet  is  unafiFected  by  moral  conditiona  Its 
eharaeter  may  be  greatly  altered,  and  no  doubt  has  heen 
greatly  altered,  by  the  faet  of  sin ;  but  its  incidence  is 
natural,  and  lies  in  the  eonstitution  of  things.  .  .  .  Ph^sieal 
dissolution  did  not  directly  follow  the  aet  of  sin,  and  is 
not  connected  with  it  as  immediate  eause  and  efifeot" 
(pp.  76—77).  "The  dissolution  of  the  physical  sy8tem  is 
nowhere  in  St.  Paul  nor  in  Seripture  represented  as  solely 
the  result  of  sin.  The  death  of  Adam,  the  death  of  sin, 
in  St.  Paul  is  alway8  something  more  than  mere  ph^sieal 
death.  It  may  include  the  death  of  the  body — it  doe8  this 
plainly  and  prominently  in  the  passage  hefore  us  [Roni.  v.  1 2], 
but  it  always  includes  more ;  .  .  .  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
death  itself  in  the  mere  sense  of  decay  is  inherent  in  all 
organism ;  that  the  conditions  of  life,  in  short,  are  deatb  ; 
and  that  infant  organie  struetures  consequently  shouM  die 
when  weak  or  imperfeet  or  ready  to  vanish  away,  is  no 
more  remarkahle  than  that  any  other  organism  8boald 
perish"(p.  188). 

These  passages  are  speeimens  of  many  others  in  the 
volume.  It  may  strike  one  that  the  consistency  of  some 
statements  in  the  extracts  with  others  is  not  apparent  at 
onee.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  the  "  dissolution  of  the 
physical  system,"  i,e,  natural  death, "  is  nowhere  in  St.  Paul 
repre8ented  as  8olely  the  result  of  sin  " ;  and  yet  immediately 
after  it  is  admitted  that  in  Rom.  v.  12,  where  Paul  8ay8, 
"  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,"  the  death  of  the  body  is  "  plainly  and  prominently " 
included.  It  is  added  that  more  is  always  included ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  inelusion  of  more  excludes  thia 
Anil  in  another  passage  the  writcr  say8 :  "  If  the  apostle'a 
viow   of    the    conse<][uences   of    sin  included  deabii  as   an 
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extenial  faet,  tlie  speeial  nieaning  of  the  faet  for  liim  .  .  . 
wa8  spiritual"  (p.  164).  What  is  raeant  by  Baying  that 
the  metming  of  death  as  an  external  faet  wa8  s]nritual  may 
be  left  an  oj)en  que8tion ;  but  it  is  diilicult  to  reeoneile  the 
admis«ion  that  Paurs  view  of  the  eonse^iuenees  of  sin  in- 
cluded  deat]i  as  an  extenial  faet,  with  the  assertion  that 
tlio  dis8olution  of  tbe  phy8ical  s^stem  is  "nowhere  in 
St.  Paul  .  .  .  represented  as  8olely  the  result  of  sin."  The 
author's  use  of  tlie  words  *  sole '  and  *  8olely '  is  peeuliar. 
For  he  8ays  plainly  "death  as  a  simple  physicid  faet  is 
unaffected  by  moral  condition8,"  and  again,  "  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  death  itself  in  the  mere  sense  of  decay  is 
inherent  in  all  organism  " ;  and  then  he  says  "  the  physical 
faet  of  death,  therefore,  eannot  be  traced  to  sin  as  the 
sole  eause."  But  however  we  may  eritieise  words,  the 
general  drift  of  the  author  is  unmistakahle,  which  is,  that 
natural  or  physical  deatb  in  man  is  not  due  to  sin,  but 
is  the  result  of  his  eonstitution,  heing  inherent  in  organiem ; 
and  that  when  it  is  said  "  the  wage8  of  sin  is  death," 
what  is  meant  by  death  is  a  eertain  condition  of  man's 
spirit,  not  any  faet  in  his  history.  I  eite  these  passages 
not  for  the  purpose  of  eontroverting  as  unseriptural  the 
views  pre8ented  in  them,  though  I  con8ider  them  to  be 
imseriptural,  but  to  draw  attention  to  the  vieiousness  of 
the  method  of  investigation  adopted,  namely,  that  of  mixing 
up  the  view8  of  Seripture  and  the  results  of  seienee,  and 
attempting  to  identify  them  hefore  any  thorough  investiga- 
tion  of  what  the  view  of  Seripture  is,  and  particularly 
hefore  aseertaining  what  its  point  of  view  ia 

The  01d  Testament  certainly  has  a  view  on  this  8ubject 
which  is  neither  tliat  of  modern  seienee  nor  that  of  aneient 
si)eculation.     I  do  not  say  that  its  view  is  in  contradiction 

tn  either  of  these  views,  but  it  difl*ers  from  them.     And  in 

* 

order  to  ase^rtain  the  re^il  truth  on  any  que8tion,  it  is  well 
to  allow  eaeh  witne88  to  give  his  testimony  8eimrately,  and 
from  his  own  i^oint  of  view,  without  making  premature 
attenipts  at  reeoneiling  one  evidence  with  another. 

Now  the  general  seope  of  Seripture  on  sueh    broad 

33 
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question8  as  death,  sin,  God,  and  the  like,  ean  be  Hsver- 
tained.  One  thing,  indeed,  that  eharaeterises  Seripture  in 
distinction  from  modern  literature — looking  at  it  as  a 
national  literature — is  that  its  deliverances  on  any  8ubject 
are  eonsistent  throughout.  There  is  no  sueh  violent  anti- 
thesis  of  opinion  on  these  questions  as  oeeurs  in  modern 
literature.  From  heginning  to  end  of  the  Bible  the  view 
takon  of  āeath,  for  example,  and  sin,  is  self-eonsistent. 
But  the  f ull  view  is  nowhere  presented  at  onee ;  and  henee, 
in  order  to  pass  a  just  judgment  as  to  Seripture  teaehing 
on  sueh  a  8ubject,  we  have  to  familiarise  ourselves  with 
the  whole  of  Seriptura 

The  acquiring  of  this  familiarit^  is  not  an  eas^  thing. 
It  takes,  I  might  sa^,  the  lahour  and  e^perienee  of  a 
lifetime.  For  Seripture  is  a  litera«7  work  written  in  the 
language  of  life,  and  not  in  that  of  the  sehools,  whether  of 
rhilosophy  or  Theology  or  Seienee ;  and  whatever  way8  of 
thinking  and  speaking  men  have,  will  appear  in  it.  All 
forms  of  human  eomposition  that  the  genial,  suhtle,  various, 
ealeulating,  enraptured  human  mind  may  employ  to  expree8 
itself,  may  be  looked  for  in  it.  The  ways  of  reaehing  its 
sense  are  a  thou8and.  One  must  lay  bare  all  his  sensi- 
hilities,  and  hring  himself  en  rapport  with  it  on  every 
side,  and  weigh  general  statements,  and  make  the  necessary 
deduction  from  a  hyperbole,  and  ealeulate  the  moral  value 
of  a  metaphor,  and  estimate  and  generalise  upon  sentiments 
that  are  never  themselves  general,  but  always  the  outeome 
of  an  intense  life  in  very  partieular  conditions,  and  even 
take  up  with  his  dumb  heart  "the  groanings  that  eannot 
be  uttered."  But  these  two  positions  are  to  be  firmly 
maintained,  yira^,  that  Seripture  has  a  meaning  and  a  view 
of  its  own  on  most  moral  and  religious  question8 ;  and  not 
more  than  one  view  really,  although,  of  eourse,  diflerent 
writer8  may  present  the  view  with  all  the  variety  natnral 
to  different  niinds  and  diver8e  eireumstanees ;  and  that 
this  view  is  not  to  be  iuferre<i  from  any  single  text,  but 
froni  the  wh(>le  general  teuor  of  tliought  of  the  Seripture 
writers;    and,  8econd,   that   the   meaning  of    Seripture   is 
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eapahle  of  being  aseertaineel  from  Seripture  alone,  and 
ought  not  to  be  controlled  by  anything  without — that, 
for  example,  our  interpretation  of  prophecy  ought  not  to 
be  made  dependent  on  historieal  events  now  oeeurring  or 
that  have  occurred,  and  that  our  interpretation  of  Seripture 
statements  regarding  ereation  or  the  eonstitution  of  man 
ought  not  to  be  8ubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  geologists 
or  writer8  on  phy8iology. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  the  point  of  view  of  Seripture, 
the  po8sibility  of  finding  its  meaning,  and  the  duty  of  seek- 
ing  it,  from  iteelf  alone,  we  may  look  again  at  the  ^uestion 
in  hand.  Now,  the  eause  of  life  in  man  is  viewed  as  in  God. 
Grod  lives,  and  is  the  souree  of  lifa  He  8ends  forth  His 
Spirit,  and  man  lives.  He  withdraws  His  Spirit,  and  man 
dies.  The  life  or  death  of  man  depends  on  the  will  of  God, 
and  is  due  to  an  influenee  excrtcd  by  God.  Here,  no 
doubt,  we  enter  a  region  of  some  difficulty.  The  *  Spirit  of 
(Tod '  seems  sometimea  to  be  identical  with,  or  to  be  the 
eause  of,  the  mere  ])hy8ical  energy  w}nch  we  eall  life,  while 
at  other  times  it  is  identical  with  moral  power  and 
spiritual  vitality ;  aud  Seripture  wiiter8  sometimes  so  8peak 
as  if  they  regarded  these  two  thiugs  as  ultiniately  the 
same,  and  held  a  (leeline  in  moral  vigour  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  decline  in  vital  energy.  But  however  this  be,  there 
is  no  doiibt  that  tlie  prevailing  view  taken  of  God  in 
Seriptui'e  is  not  ph^sieal,  but  ethieal.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
persoual,  and  having  a  eliaraeter.  It  is  true  that  He  is 
living,  has  life  in  Himself,  aud  eommuiiieates  lifo  by 
eonmaunieating  Himself ;  but  it  is  taught,  ahove  all,  that 
this  eommuiiieation  of  Himself  is  the  free  aet  of  a  Person, 
and  is  the  con8equence  of  His  goodness  and  love,  which  is 
His  eharaeter. 

But  the  same  is  the  ease  with  man.  He  has  been 
created  in  the  image  of  God ;  he  is  a  free  person,  and  has 
a  moral  eharaeter.  And  his  relations  to  that  whiGh  is 
without  him  are  the  expres8ion8  of  his  freedom  and 
eharaeter.  God  and  man  are  alike  in  this.  The  difference 
is  that  God  eommunieates  and   man  reoeivea     Whether 
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what  passes  between  them  be  a  ph^sieal  influenee  or  a 
moral  influenee,  the  condition8  of  it  are  on  both  8ides  moraL 
Man  is  not  considered  in  Seripture  as  a  dualit7,  but  as 
a  unity,  though  a  unity  compo8ed  of  elements;  and  the 
prineiple  of  this  imity,  the  eentre  of  it,  is  his  moral 
relation  to  God.  This  binds  all  his  parts  into  one,  and 
retains  his  oonstitution  entire  as  he  eame  from  Grod. 
The  narrative  heginning  with  ehap.  ii.  of  Grenesis  plaees 
man  thus  created  hefore  us  in  true  relations  to  God,  and 
living ;  it  describe8  how  God  called  to  man*s  eonseioiisness 
these  relations,  eoneentrating  them  into  a  partieular  point ; 
and  how  He  set  hefore  him  death  as  the  penalty  of  any 
ehange  in  these  true  relations :  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat :  in  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die."  He  ate,  and  died. 
This  wa8  the  penalty  attaclied  to  eating  the  tree.  In  the 
day  man  ate,  he  died.  He  bccame  mortal,  in  the  sense 
that  he  must  die.  Death  Iaid  his  hand  ou  him,  and  called 
him  his  own  from  that  moment.  From  that  moment  he 
was  dead  in  sin;  dcad  as  the  eonse^uenee  of  sin.  He 
could  be  called  dead  in  the  language  of  Paul,  who  8ay8  to 
men  who  still  lived :  "  The  body,  indeed,  is  dead  heeause 
of  sin." 

It  really  scarcely  requires  to  be  argued  that  *  death ' 
in  Seripture,  as  well  as  *  life,'  and  indeed  all  other  terms 
of  a  similar  kind,  is  used  as  part  of  the  language  of 
'eommon  sense.*  The  term  āeath  is  not  a  8ynonym  for 
sin  or  sinfulness  any  more  than  life  is  a  synonym  for 
righteousness ;  at  least  not  in  the  01d  Testament,  nor, 
I  tliiiik,  in  tho  writings  of  St.  PauL  Everywhere  in  the 
01d  Testament  and  in  St.  Paul  *  death '  is  regarded  as  a 
thing  di8tinct  froni  '  sin,'  of  which  it  is  the  consequence, 
and  it  always  emhraees  what  we  know  as  phy8ical  death. 
And  evcry wherc  '  life '  is  ^istinguisheel  from  *  righteousness,' 
and  always  eiuhraees  life  in  tlie  body,  and  in  the  New 
Testainent  tlie  resurreetion  life.  The  expres8ion  *  dead  in 
sin,*  which  we  use  to  signify  wliat  we  e^ill  spiritual  dea<l- 
nc8S,  is  not  Seriptural  hinguage  for  that  idea.  Indee<l, 
it   is    the  very  eonverse   of   the  language   of    Seriptura 
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That  state  in  which  the  natural  man  is  when  sin  reigns, 
hefore  ever  the  moral  ieleal  has  risen  hefore  the  niind 
and  di8turbed  the  placidity  and  naive  instinetiveness  of 
tfie  sinful  aetions,  is  not  called  āeath  by  the  apostle,  but 
life :  "  I  wa8  alive  without  the  law  onee "  (Eom.  vii.  9). 
It  is  the  second  stage  that  is  called  āeath,  when  the 
comraandment  has  heen  introduced  into  the  mind,  and 
has  decomposed  its  unity,  and  made  its  elements  fly  to 
differcnt  side8  and  take  part  one  half  of  it  with  the  law 
and  the  other  half  with  sin,  "  When  the  commandment 
eame,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  Then  he  wa8  dead  in  sin  ; 
doomcd  to  die  in  the  element  of  sin.  Both  in  the  01d 
Testament  and  in  the  New  man  is  regarded  as  a  unity; 
and  when  it  is  said  in  the  01d,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die"  (Gen.  iL  17),  and  in  the 
New,  "  The  wage8  of  sin  is  death "  (Kom.  vi.  23),  death 
is  U8ed  in  its  ordinary  fuU  sense ;  ju8t  as  when  it  is  8aid, 
"  In  the  path  of  righteousness  is  life"  (Prov.  xii.  28),  and 
"  (iraee  shall  reign  through  rigliteousness  uuto  eternal  lifo  " 
(Kom.  V.  21),  life  means  in  the  one  ease  this  eompomul 
life  which  men  live  in  the  present  body,  and  in  the  other 
the  new  life  which  men  shall  live  in  the  new  body.  Of 
eourse,  '  death '  is  a  large  word ;  it  inehules  not  only 
dying,  hut  remaining  dead.  It  emhmees  all  that  has 
heen  8aid  ahove  of  the  condition  of  the  dcad.  The  view8 
then  exhibited  expre8sed  the  general  mind  of  the  people ; 
but  this  miglit  be  8ubject  to  further  enlightenment,  e.g.  a 
di8tinction  might  bo  madc  between  the  condition  of  the 
righteous  and  that  of  tlie  wicked,  ete 

Still  the  que8tion  eomes,  What  idea8  were  entertained 
of  the  effeets  of  this  natural  dcath  ?  What  wa8  the  fate 
or  condition  of  the  soul  ?  First  of  all,  the  01d  Testament 
view  wa8  not  materialistie.  Just  as  the  8tory  of  ereation 
represents  the  body  as  eomplete,  while  not  yet  inhabited 
by  the  soul,  which  wa8  drawn  from  el8ewhere  and  entered 
the  body ;  so  the  soul  leaves  the  bo(ly  in  death,  but  doe8 
not  heeome  extinct.  Wlien  tlie  de{i(l  man  is  rai8ed,  the 
spirit  or  soul  eomes  again  to  the  body.     The  neerouukofi^t. 
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can  evoke  the  deaA  Death  is  the  extinction  of  no  person. 
But,  again,  the  Hebrew  view  is  far  from  heing  akin  to  that 
aneient  philosophie  theory  which  hel(i  the  bodj  to  be  the 
spirit  8  priHon-house,  which  when  set  at  Hl>erty  rejoiced  iu 
a  fuller  life,  and  could  expand  its  n>euil>ei'8  to  a  greater 
exerci8e  of  power  than  wa8  possihle  to  them  wbeQ  cramped 
in  their  narrow  material  eell. 

The  terms  as  they  are  used  popularly  emhraee  all  that 
*  we  U8ually  assoeiate  with  life  and  death,  the  joy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fears,  regrets,  darkne88,  and  the  like,  on  the 
other.  For  death  heing  the  conse<juence  of  sin,  what  lend8 
terror  to  it,  in  addition  to  the  shrinking  of  a  living  heing 
from  it,  is  the  eonseiousness  of  thia  And  in  ad(iition  to 
this  it  may  happen  that  seeing  death  is  now,  so  to  speak, 
normal  (through  the  effeet  of  sin,  sin  heing  universal) ;  any- 
thing  extraordinary  ahout  it,  any  aggravation  of  it,  e,g,  its 
suddennes8,  or  prematureness,  or  ^isastrousness,  may  be 
8i)ecially  regarded  as  the  judgment  and  punishment  of  sin, 
and  not  the  mere  death  itself,  seeing  it  is  a  eommou  fate. 
But  this  does  not  hinder  that  death  itself  is  alway8  iiicluded  ; 
and  that,  tliough  the  awful  death  is  8])ecially  the  j\idgment 
011  the  wicked,  even  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  an  awful 
eviL  Neither  doe8  this  hinder  that  death  may  sometiuies, 
as  in  Job'8  ease,  l)e  looked  at-as  a  relief.  That  is  only 
relative.  Death  is  essentially  an  evil.  It  is  alway8  an 
effeet  of  sin,  an  intensifieation  of  the  effeets  of  sin,  namely, 
sei^aration  from  God.  It  is  the  greatest  possihle  sei^aration. 
In  the  xvth  ehapter  of  1  Gorinthians,  Paul  write8:  "  As 
by  inan  eanie  death,  by  man  eame  also  the  resuri'eetion  " 
(ver.  21).  Could  it  be  argued  here  that  not  the  faet  of 
death,  but  only  the  moral  consequence8  of  it,  eanie  by  sin  ? 
No  nian  in  his  senses  would  so  argua  Or  could  it  be 
argued  that  spiritual  torpi(lity  eame  by  man,  and  spiritual 
resurreetion  by  Ghrist  ?  This  wa8  the  very  error  that  the 
ehaptor  wa8  written  to  eoufute.  Or  could  it  be  argu6d 
that  the  e^pression  *by  man '  nieant  that  dcath  wa8  a 
nece88ary  eonsi^riuenee  of  his  eonstitution,  he  heiiig  an 
organism  ?     Novf ,  eevtainly  the  apostle  8ays  that  the  first 
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man  tos  *  earthy '  and  not  *  spiritiial,*  and  that  *  flesh  and 
blood  *  eannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  certainly 
believed  that  the  condition  in  which  Adam  wa8  ereatetl 
wa8  not  one  in  which  he  could  enter  into  the  kingilom 
of  God.  And  it  might  be  8uppo8ed  that  he  considereii 
man  mortal  hj  nature,  and  that  }ie  nmst  pass  through 
death  in  order  to  attain  a  spiritual  body.  But  this  would 
not  be  an  inferenee  in  the  line  of  his  reasoning.  For 
he  say8  even  of  men  as  now  con8tituted :  "  We  shall  not 
all  sleep;  but  we  shall  all  be  changcd "  (ver.  61).  This 
8how8  that  he  di8tingui8hed  between  dyin<^  and  that  ehange 
of  the  earthy  mto  the  spiritual  which  niuat  take  plaee  in 
order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  or  perfeet  Messianie 
kingdom,  and  that  man's  heing  x^*^^^»  ^^  earthy,  did 
not  in  his  view  imply  the  necessity  of  death.  Of  eourse, 
the  capacity  of  death  is  implied.  Immortality  wa8  not 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  original  man  as  a  quality 
of  it.  Seripture  says  nothing  of  sueh  a  thing ;  but  in  the 
moral  condition  of  man  as  a  righteous,  religious  heing, 
immortality  was  inherent. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  8aid  that  the  penalty  of  sinning 
was  death,  we  must  start  from  death  as  vfe  know  it.  The 
dead  are  insensihle  to  all  that  is.  Fellow8hip  with  the 
living  eeases.  Fellow8hip  with  all  eeases,  even  with  God. 
The  soul  exi8t8 ;  but  it  has  no  eonseious  relationa 

The  eause  of  this  is  separation  from  God.  The  Hebrew 
people  took  a  eertain  view  of  evil,  including  phy8ical  eviL 
Tliey  alway8  regarded  evil  as  evidence  of  the  anger  of  God. 
This  is  the  fundainental  idea  in  Job  on  hoth  side8.  Even 
to  Job  himself  his  ealamities  were  proofs  of  God'8  anger, 
though  the  anger  wa8  undeserved.  Perhaps  tbe  hook  wa8 
writtcn  |)artly  to  hreak  in  upon  this  view  and  modify  it. 
But  the  view  eveiywhere  prevailed.  The  suppliant  prayed 
that  God  would  not  visit  upon  hiin  the  sins  of  his  youth. 
Evil  was  tlie  eonse^iuenee  of  Go^l's  anger.  Henee,  of  eourse, 
death,  the  greatest  evil,  was  the  extreme  consequence.  The 
people  saw  in  evil  the  Rignature  of  G(Krs  feeling  toward8 
thein.     He  had  left  them  when  He  ehastise^i  left  them 
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altogeilier  \vlieii  He  eliastisoel  iinto  <leath.  It  may  be  ilouht- 
ful,  on  the  other  hantl,  if  they  reaHsed  the  ahsenee  of  (fod 
except  in  these  evila  De8jKmdency  or  spiritual  depression 
outHide  of  trouhle  perhaps  (Hd  not  assail  them.  That  state 
of  feeling  which  we  name  the  sense  of  desertion  by  God 
did  not  produee  itself  in  them  except  through  ealamitiea 
These  ealaniities  were  to  them  the  proof,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  sense,  of  heing  forsaken.  Henee  also  Ghrist  felt 
forsaken  in  the  niid8t  of  His  sufferings,  and  never  hefore. 
He  was  a  true  01d  Testaiiient  saint.  But  in  His  suifer- 
ings  He  realiseil  this  abandonment  by  God  as  truly  as  the 
01d  Testament  saint  did.  In  death  He  was  abandoned; 
in  it  He  realised  His  abandonment.  Thus  on  hoth  8ide8 
there  was  no  feeling  of  God's  anger  except  through 
suffering  and  death ;  on  the  other  side,  there  never  wa8 
suffering  and  death  without  the  feeling  of  God'8  anger. 
Death  expressed  this. 

To  die  was  to  heeome  separate  from  God ;  to  be  dead 
wa8  to  eontinue  in  this  state  of  separation.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  death  in  the  01d  Testament.  Henee  the 
teiTors  that  gathered  around  dyiiig.  Throughout  the  01d 
Testament  the  ideas  that  U8ually  eome  to  expre8sion  on 
the  Kubject  of  death  are  dark  indeed.  They  are  8o  dark 
as  to  suggest  at  onee  the  question  whether  so  gloomy  a 
view  could  have  prevailed  exclu8ively.  To  this  we  iiiay 
reply  that  sueh  a  view  could  prevail  only  where  God'8 
graee  had  not  hegun  to  inanifest  itself.  Death  wa8  separa- 
tion  from  God,  but  the  very  idea  of  a  eovenant  is  union 
with  God,  and  union  with  God  is  *  life.' 

This,  then,  is  death,  which  is  the  wage8  of  sin.  The 
pieture  given  of  it  ean  perhaps  scarcely  be  called  Seripture 
teiiehing,  it  is  rather  the  preliminary  to  Seripture  teaehing  ; 
it  is  the  dark  ground  upon  which  Faith  is  enabled  to  paint 
her  hrighter  view8,  but  the  ground  itself  is  not  wholly 
matter  of  revelation.  It  is  the  expression  rather  of  the 
moral  eonseiousneKS  of  a  people  on  whom  the  sense  of 
huuian  sin  and  of  God's  holiness  had  taken  a  profound 
hold,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  any  final  and  thorough 
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means  of  their  reeoneiliation.  Those  ])ietures  of  death 
and  tlie  state  of  the  dead,  thougli  dravvn  by  saints,  nre 
URually  drawn  by  saints  in  siekness.  The  eoniplainer 
in  Ps.  vi.  is  siek  unto  death.  So  was  Hezekiah ;  so  wa8 
Job.  Now  it  is  not  that  in  sueh  eireumstanees  the 
imagination  mixes  even  still  darker  eoloura  There  wa8 
a  speeial  oppression  upon  the  niind.  Siekness  and  all 
otlior  evila,  especially  of  the  sanie  direct  eharaoter,  were 
the  tokens  of  Goel's  anger ;  and  His  anger  was  for  sin. 
This  was  the  souree  of  Job's  extreme  perplexity.  The 
Psiilrnist  pleaded  that  6od  would  not  ehasten  him  in  His 
hot  displeasure,  for  sueh  ehastisement  would  be  untodeath; 
and  another  Psalmist  humbly  deprecated  heing  visited 
with  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Siekness  hrought  profoundly 
home  the  sense  of  sin,  and  this  sense  shed  a  lurid  light, 
which  made  the  darknes8  of  Sheol  even  darker.  Perhaps 
the  01d  Testament  saints  did  not  realise  the  anger  or  the 
ahsenee  of  God,  except  in  these  evila  Despondency  or 
spiritual  depre8sion  did  not  perhaps  assail  them  out  of 
trouhle.  That  state  of  feeling  which  we  name  the  sense 
of  de8ertion  did  not  produce  itself  in  them  except  through 
ealamities.  But  the  sense  of  sin  and  of  Goirs  estrange- 
ment  was  always  reflected  from  evil.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sense  of  God  s  favour  wa8  realised  in  pro8perity 
and  health.  Thus  the  man  liveā  in  the  light  of  God,  and 
his  candle  shone  upon  his  head. 

To  the  saint  thus  living  and  ble88ed  in  the  present  an 
outlook  into  the  future  did  not  oeeur.  In  his  ealm  or 
eeatatie  felicity  there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  that 
restless  analytic  that  is  ever  ^istinguishing  between  this 
world  and  another.  To  him  there  was  but  one  world,  one 
8ystem  of  things.  Or,  if  there  were  two,  it  was  this  world 
with  God,  and  this  world  without  Him.  The  wicked  had 
the  latter ;  he,  the  foimer.  In  that  imity  with  God,  which 
might  be  called  essential,  there  was  no  room  for  distinction 
or  ehange. 

The  eause  of  the  fluetuation  in  the  mind  of  the  01d 
Testameut  saint  waB  his  inability  to  ^ispose  of  the  ^uestion 
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of  sin.  No  mode,  aatisf^ing  to  the  reason,  of  (lisposing  of 
ain  wa8  known  by  IiinL  It  was  not  possihle  that  the  blood 
of  hnUs  and  of  goats  conld  take  awa7  sin.  His  eeremonies 
conld  not  make  him  perfeet  as  pertaining  to  the  eonseienee. 
There  was  a  rememhranoe  made  of  sin  every  year.  And 
as  the  sense  of  Grod'8  favour  or  the  feeling  of  sin  prevailed, 
tlie  mind  fluctuated  between  the  light  of  heaven  and  the 
darkness  of  Haeles.  But  to  us  all  this  is  altered.  We 
too  have  the  advantage  of  having  seen  the  subjective  hopea 
of  tlje  01d  Testament  saints  realise^  in  a  ease,  and  fellow- 
ship  with  God  maintain  itself  even  through  deatlL 

12.  Further  on  the  Ee^oneiliation  between  the  lāea  of 
Ueath  ami  the  Idea  of  Life, 

We  found  it  neces8ary  to  dismis8  from  our  niind8 
many  ideas  connected  with  death  which  are  familiar  to 
us  who  have  the  light  of  a  fuller  revelation.  Denuding 
ourselves  of  these,  we  have  also  to  rememl>er  that  sueh 
id('as  are  not  ideas  that  lie  at  the  heginning  of  the 
01d  Testament  development,  are  not  even  idea8  that  in 
their  fulness  are  to  be  found  anywhere  along  the  oourse 
of  the  01d  Testament  histor^  and  thought,  although  they 
may  be  seen  spriuging  up  aud  reeeiving  expression  in  some 
measure  there.  They  are  ideas  that  are,  so  to  speak, 
wholes  made  up  of  many  fragments  that  lie  8cattered  up 
and  down  the  01d  Testanient ;  and  that  which  has  given 
them  unity  as  well  as  foree,  ehanging  them  from  their 
eharaeter  of  antieipations  aiul  demands  of  faith  or  religious 
reason  into  stahle  eonvietioiis,  has  bcen  the  life  of  Ghrist, 
in  wlium  all  these  ideas — luere  postulates  or  eestasies  of 
faith  hefore  —  have  hoen  converte(l  into  historieal  faets. 
We  have  to  ^ismiss  also  from  our  minds  many  mode8  of 
thinking  not  even  drawn  from  Christianity  directly,  but 
inlierite(l  rather  from  the  tra^litions  of  European  thought, 
which  have  passed  into  our  Ghristian  tlihiking,  and  been, 
80  to  speak,  adopted  by  it.  Questious  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul  in  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  body,  are  foreign 
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to  Seriptnra  N(>w  by  eleatl)  \ve  founil  to  l>e  ineant  for 
the  whole  i^erson  an  inRenKil)ility  to  all  that  is  life,  anel 
a  seeluRion  froni  it,  whether  the  living  be  God  or  man. 
A  full  repreftentiition  of  all  that  is  saiil  in  Seripture  on 
this  point  woulcl  occupy  mueh  spaee;  but  the  essential 
thing  in  it  is  what  has  heen  8tated.  Que8tions  might  be 
rai8ed  whether  the  separation  from  life  and  God  which 
wa8  involved  in  death  was  always  held  due  to  sin,  or 
only  afterward8  heeame  connected  with  the  idea  of  sin. 
To  answer  8uch  guestions,  we  Bhould  probably  have  to 
travel  into  regions  of  thought  among  the  Shemitie  peoples 
that  lie  beyond  the  eonfines  of  hi8tory.  Probably  as  soon 
as  we  enter  upon  01d  Testament  times,  that  which  eauses 
separation  from  God  will  be  fomid  to  be  sin,  and  dcath 
will  be  found  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  sin.  There  are 
passages  in  the  01d  Testament  in  which  death  seems 
regarded  as  a  natural  event.  Sueh  passages,  however, 
are  not  di8tinctively  religious,  and  do  not  hring  the  event 
strictly  into  eonneetiou  with  its  original  eause,  but  merely 
refer  to  it  as  a  thing  now  natural  to  men.  But  this  does 
not  8how  that  it  is  natural  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
it  has  heeome  naturalised ;  and  we  ourselves  employ  the 
same  metho^s  of  thought  and  speeeh. 

The  01d  Testament  idea  of  life,  too,  wa8  seen  to  be 
ju8t  that  of  our  natural  life  in  our  ])re8ent  personal  eon- 
dition.  And  the  person  is  compo8ed  of  body  and  soul. 
No  doubt  this  is  not  equally  so.  The  personality  helongs 
to  the  soul  rather  than  to  the  body.  The  deceased  in 
Sheol  do  not  lose  per8onality  in  the  sense  that  the  in- 
dividual  soul  evaporates  or  melts  away  into  a  general 
spiritual  element.  Sueh  an  idea  is  wholly  foreign  to 
the  01d  Testament.  Individuali8m  or  per8onality  is  one 
of  its  strongest  ideas,  and  the  identity  is  never  lost 
And  of  eourse,  of  the  elements  of  which  the  living 
person  is  compo8ed,  the  soul  is  by  far  the  nohler  and  the 
more  energetie,  so  that  the  per8onality  is  con8idered  to 
adhere  to  it  when  it  separate&  But  this  does  not  hinder 
that  to  a  true  and  full  person  the  body  iB  essentiaL      Now 
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this  being  life,  that  is,  our  exi8tence  in  fuU  personal  eon 
dition,  that  which  gave  it  wa8  God.  It  wa8  an  efflux  froni 
Him  ;  His  Spirit  coniniunicated  it.  This  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  a  phy8ical  relation  between  men  and  God. 
And  of  cour8e,  in  8ome  sense  it  i8  80.  There  is  no  point 
perhap8  more  ob8Cure  in  the  01d  Testament  than  its 
raethod  of  speaking  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  spirit  of 
life.  But  without  entering  into  that,  hoth  God  and  man 
are  chiefly  conceived  a8  ethieaL  Their  relations  are  moral 
Even  when  God  communicate8  to  man  a  physical  influenee, 
this  eommunieation  is  maele  under  ethieal  condition8  on 
hoth  sides.  Thus  life  is  had  in  the  fellow8hip,  the  moral 
and  emotional  fellowsliip,  of  men  with  God.  This  life  is 
enjoyed  here.  It  is  the  faet  and  experience  of  its  enjoy- 
ment  here  that  is  the  hasis  and  grouud  for  the  hope  and 
the  faith  of  it  at  any  future  time. 

Now,  one  ean  readily  pereeive  how,  ba8ed  on  thk 
experience  of  the  possessiou  of  life,  the  e^pression  of  the 
faith  in  its  eontinuanee  would  aris^,  as  in  point  of  faet 
we  see  it  to  have  done,  in  two  waya  One  way  might 
be  the  ealm  and  eontemplative  expres8ion  of  the  prineiple. 
1  am  not  sure  but  we  have  raised,  and  perhaps  rightly, 
in  our  Ghristian  thinking,  as  it  has  eome  to  be  eurrent 
among  us  now,  eertain  idea8  into  a  prominenee  over  other 
ideaH,  which  they  did  not  at  all  possess  in  01d  Testament 
times.  One  of  these  idea8  is  the  idea  of  sin.  In  the 
01d  Testanient,  sin  is  far  from  heing  ignored ;  but  it 
takes  its  plaee  rather  within  than  above  the  general 
idea  of  God'8  relation  to  men.  This  idea  emhraees  it, 
rather  than  is  compo8ed  of  it.  In  the  viiith  Psalm,  foi 
instanee,  which  ^eserihes  the  plaee  whieh  God  has  assigiied 
to  man  in  the  world,  sin  is  not  8pecially  alluded  to.  This 
is  not  heeause  the  Psalm  describes  man*s  condition  hefore 
sin  entered ;  which  it  does  not  do.  Nor  heeause  the  Psalm 
de8cribes  his  condition  after  sin  has  heen  eliminated ;  for 
neither  does  it  do  this,  though  the  description  of  the  Psalm 
heing  ideal,  when  it  is  realised,  may  corre8pond  to  this. 
But  the  Psalm  does  not    specially  meution  ain   nor  yet 
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redemption,  heeause  it  ineluiles  them  both.  It  seize8  upon 
that  which  in  a  world  whero  hoth  exist  it  sees  to  be 
the  prevailing  tendencies,  what  amidst  all  the  elements 
which  8urround  him  in  his  relation  to  God  man's  ideal 
position  ia  And  this  is  w}mt  makes  it  a  prophetie  Psalm, 
pointing  to  the  world  to  eome,  when  this  ideal  shall  find 
verifieation. 

Now  this  is  the  eharaeter  of  very  mueh  of  the  01d 
Testament,  particularly  of  the  early  01d  Testament  writinga 
They  are  written  in  the  midst  of  a  world  where  sin  and 
reelemption  hoth  exi8t,  and  they  seize  man's  relation  to 
God  not  on  one  8ide  or  the  other,  but  on  the  whola  And 
natumlly  the  larger  idea  prevails  over  the  smaller,  the 
whole  view  ahsorhs  that  which  is  partiaL  Tliis  is  tho 
point  of  view  of  the  early  Wi8dom  as  seen  in  the  Proverhs. 
In  the  condition  of  the  country  that  then  prevailed,  when 
the  land  had  rest  and  the  soeial  virtues  were  still  un- 
corrupted,  the  true  prineiples  of  God*s  relation  to  men 
were  seen  realising  themselves  without  interruption  or 
hindrance,  and  the  religious  philosopher  finds  his  highest 
enjoyment  in  meditating  on  these  prineiples  and  giving 
them  expres8ion.  These  relations  are  conceived  as  essen- 
tial  and  unehangeahle,  and  the  fellowship  between  God 
and  the  persons  of  men  is,  so  to  si^eak,  ahsoluta  From 
what  he  sees  the  wise  man  rises  to  the  eoneeption  of  a 
relation  that  eannot  be  interrupted.  And  when  he  8ay8 
that  *the  pathway  of  righteousness  is  immortality,'  his 
word8  expre88  not  the  temporary  phenomenon,  but  the 
eternal  truth.  And  death  has  no  plaee,  but  is  8wept  away 
hefore  the  irresistihle  wave  of  unehangeahle  prineiples. 

Again,  expres8ion  is  given  to  the  same  idea  in  very 
differeut  eireumstanees,  and  consequently  in  a  very  ^ifferent 
way ;  not  now  in  philosophie  ealmness  expre8sing  what  it 
sees,  but  in  moral  perturhation  protesting  against  what  it 
fears  or  demanding  what  it  fails  to  see.  Sueh  expres8ion 
is  given  by  the  mind  of  a  pereon  feeling  himself  in 
danger  of  death,  from  which  he  reeoils  and  against  which 
he  protests.     The  danger  hrings  hefore  him  the  thought 
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of  his  relation  to  Jehovah,  his  hlesseelness  in  Him,  which 
he  eannot  think  of  heing  interrupted. 

But  now  we  eome  to  the  reooneiliation  of  a  faith  of  this 
kind  with  the  faet  of  death  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
idea  of  death  just  de8cribed.  Sueh  a  faith,  indeed,  as  that 
ju8t  de8cribed,  which  would  have  none  of  death,  and  resolutely 
bade  it  be  gone,  could  not  be  alway8  8ustained  in  the  faee 
of  the  inexoi*able  faet.  The  expres8ion  of  it,  whether  in 
the  Wi8dom  hooks  or  in  the  Lyric8,  would  perhaps  only  be 
found  during  the  he<althy  vigour  of  a  man  or  the  nation. 
A  decaying  nationality  or  a  di8solving  nature  could  not 
sustain  it.  It  is  a  faith  of  this  sort  to  which  the  Preaeher, 
the  author  of  Eeelesiastes,  seeks  to  reeall  himself  or  the 
peo])le  in  the  declining  stages  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
hut  little  sueeess,  owing  to  the  overpowering  deprc8sion 
which  adverse  eireumstanees  laid  upon  his  own  heart  and 
that  of  the  nation:  "Fear  Grod,  and  keep  His  comniaud- 
ments"  (xii.  13);  and,  "There  is  nothing  hetter  for  a  man 
than  that  he  8hould  eat  and  drink,  for  this  is  his  portion 
from  God "  (ii.  24).  A  .joyou8  life  with  6od  upon  the 
earth  wa8  his  theme.  But  the  times  were  too  late  for 
these  far-off  and  faint  eehoes  of  a  stronger  time  to  be 
li8tened  to,  and  the  outlook  wa8  too  gloomy.  And  even 
long  hefore  this  time  it  could  not  fail  that  the  question 
of  Sheol  sliouU  often  rise  and  demand  some  solution 
satisf^ing  to  the  refleeting  mind.  And  we  have  seen 
how  the  pious  Hebrew  wa8  enabled  to  anal^se  what  we 
eall  deatli,  and  rise  to  the  faith  that  it  involved  no 
se^Kiration  from  God,  according  to  the  old  idea  of  it. 

An(i  there  is  the  other  half  of  the  solution.  The 
01d  Testament  saint,  in  the  vivid  eonseiousness  of  the  life 
which  was  his  in  his  fellowship  with  God,  made  the  demand 
that  this  life  should  not  be  interrupted  by  death,  could  not 
think  of  it  as  thus  interrupted.  This  wa8  a  demand  for 
the  immortality  of  the  whole  man,  of  the  saint  in  the  unity 
of  his  heing.  The  protestation,  too,  which  wa8  made  by 
him  when  he  had  to  faee  the  faet  of  death,  that  dying  wa8 
not  death  in  the  popular  sense,  and  did  not  involve  separatioa 
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from  God,  wa8  a  demaud  for  an  immortality  in  the  religioua 
sense — of  the  soul.  But  thia  latter  had  to  be  8upplemented 
by  the  idea  of  the  partici|)ati()u  of  the  body  in  the  8ame, 
whicl)  we  find  chietly  in  the  prophetieal  writing8.  The 
ono  wa8  the  natural  eomplement  to  the  other,  and  thus  the 
great  primary  deniand  for  tho  eontinuanee  of  the  whole 
person  in  life  wa8  revealcd.  Thi8  idea  of  a  re8urrection 
i8  pur8ued  in  more  than  one  form  by  the  prophet&  It 
is  a  national  rather  than  a  personal  hope  at  first  and 
for  a  time.  Fir8t,  the  eovenant  which  God  made  with 
l8rael  was  a  national  eovenant.  What  He  founded  wa8  a 
kingdom  of  God.  Thi8  wa8  eternaL  In  the  King  Me8siah 
this  kingdom  would  be  universal  and  perfeet  The  indi- 
yidual  saint  bad  hi8  immortality  in  the  theocracy.  His 
great  interests  were  centrcd  in  it.  .His  hopes  found 
realisation  there.  His  lahours  were  perpetuated  in  it,  and 
hia  spirit  lived  in  it,  even  if  he  died.  He  8aw  the  good 
of  Israel.  But  this  immortality  of  his  hopes  and  purposes 
wa8  not  all.  In  his  ehiklren  he  lived,  he  was  there  in 
them  furthering  God*8  work,  enjoying  God's  favour.  So, 
too,  he  was  remenibcrcd  for  ever — "  the  memory  of  the 
ju8t  shall  be  in  eternal  rememhranee "  (Ps.  cxiL  6).  This 
is  tlie  kind  of  immortality  that  is  taught  in  the  Book  of 
Wi8dom,  the  finest  of  all  the  apocryphal  writings. 

Yet  this  kind  of  inimortality  in  the  perpetual  exi8tence 
of  the  work  and  kingdom  of  God,  into  which  he  had  flung 
liis  energies  and  in  which  his  spirit  lived,  must  have  heen 
felt  by  the  individual  to  bc  too  8hadowy  to  satisf^  his 
heart.  The  individual  inan  struggles  against  the  idea  of 
bcing  a  mere  drop  in  the  general  stream  of  humanity,  and 
elaims  a  plaee  for  himself.  The  doGtrine  that,  though  the 
leaves  fall  o£f,  the  tree  remains  undying,  doe8  not  satisf^  the 
individual  demand  for  life.  This  demand  for  a  plaee  for 
the  individual  life  wa8  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
restitution  of  IsraeL 

It  was  natural,  as  has  been  8aid,  that  the  prophets, 
who8e  mind8  were  always  directed  rather  to  the  whole 
community  than  to  individual8,  8hould  bring  up  fehis  8ide 
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of  the  idea  of  lifa  Israel  in  fellowsbip  with  Jehovah 
woiild  have  liyed  for  ever  as  a  people;  bat,  like  Adam, 
Israel  transgresse^  the  eovenant  and  died :  ''  When 
Ephraim  offended  in  Baal,  he  died,"  8ay8  Hosea  (xiiL  1). 
And  all  the  prophets  downward8  are  familiar  with 
Israers  ^issolution.  But  with  the  sentenee  of  diB- 
solution  eame  also  the  promise  of  restitution.  Hoeea, 
who  employs  the  figure  of  death  for  the  dissolution,  uses 
the  figure  of  resurreetion  for  the  restoration :  "  Let  us  re- 
tum  unto  the  Lord:  after  two  day8  He  will  revive  us; 
and  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in 
His  sight "  (vi.  2).  The  power  of  death  over  them  wa8  to 
be  destroyed :  "  I  will  redeem  them  from  the  power  of  the 
grave :  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  0  death,  I  will  be 
thy  plagues :  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction  "  (xiiL  1 4). 
These  things  may  be  said  here  of  the  people;  but  the 
language  seems  to  imply  that  the  idea  of  a  resurreetion  of 
individuals  wa8  familiar.  The  great  prophecy  of  £zekiel 
also  eoneeniing  the  valley  of  dry  bones  probably  refers  to  a 
resun*ection  of  the  memhers  of  the  nation  scattered  and 
wasted  in  every  land,  and  their  reeonstitution  into  a  living, 
united  body ;  for  the  people  8ay :  "  Our  hones  are  dried, 
we  are  eut  off  for  our  parts."  But,  as  in  Hosea,  the  idea  of 
a  resurreetion  of  individual8  lies  under  the  imagery.  And 
in  other  prophets  the  idea  dcepens,  and  that  which  these 
prophets  say  of  the  people,  which  seemed  to  them  in  its 
disjointed,  wasted  state  to  be  like  dried  hones  8cattered 
over  the  valleys,  is  said  with  immediate  referenee  to  indi- 
viduals  on  whom  deatb  has  pa8sed.  The  restitution  of 
Israel  emhraees  also  all  Israel  of  the  past  This  view  ap- 
|X5ars  in  Isa.  xxvi,  but  niost  fully  in  Daniel:  "At  that 
time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  is  found 
written  in  the  book.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
du8t  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
soine  to  shaine  and  everlasting  eontempt.  And  they  that 
be  wi8e  shall  shine  as  the  hrightness  of  the  firmament ;  and 
they  that  turn  n)any  to  righteousuess  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever  "  (Dau.  xiL  1). 
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But  hefore  we  elose,  it  may  be  in  plaee  to  refer  to  other 
aspeets  of  the  ease  wbich  are  of  great  interest.  One  of 
these  is  the  relation  of  tho  01d  Testament  ideas  to  the 
question  of  the  destiny  of  the  wicked.  On  this  subject 
several  view8  are  eurrent. 

There  is  the  universalistie  view,  according  to  which 
all  shall  be  restoreA  Then  there  is  the  view,  stopping 
short  of  this,  which  demands  a  plaee  of  repentanee  and 
sphere  of  development  beyond  the  grave,  and  which, 
assuming  many  gradation8  of  salvation,  finds  a  plaee  for 
at  least  most  of  the  raee.  And  there  is  the  view  which 
ealls  itself  that  of  conditional  immortality,  according  to 
which  those  finally  and  persistently  evil  shall  be  annihilated. 
These  views  are  in  addition  to  the  one  which  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Now,  of  eourse,  sueh  questions  will 
not  be  decided  on  01d  Testament  ground,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  elearer  revelation  of  the  New  Testament.  I  do 
not  wish,  therefore,  to  speak  with  great  ^eeision  on  sueh  a 
question  ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  the  whole  seope  of 
the  01d  Testament  is  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  opinion. 
Iq  all  those  Fsalms  which  have  been  alluded  to,  faith  in 
the  future  sustains  itself  by  planting  its  foot  on  the 
present.  The  view  of  the  01d  Testament  saint  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  present, — the  future  is  to  him,  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concemed,  and  so  far  as  the  wicked  are  eon- 
ccmed,  but  the  prolongation  of  the  present.  Salvation 
was  to  him  a  present  gooA  The  moral  eonstitution  of  the 
world  exhibits  itself  on  all  its  sides  here.  This  is  the 
very  postulate  of  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  01d  Testament  theocracy. 
Whatever  prineiples  are  involved  in  the  relations  of  Qod 
and  man,  exhibit  themselves  in  life  here.  So  mueh  is 
this  the  ease,  that  any  deviation  from  this  position  which 
oeeurs,  as  in  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  or  the  adver8ity 
of  the  just,  oeeasions  extreme  disquietuda  And  it  is 
obviated  by  the  refleetion  that  it  must  be  hrief,  that  at 
least  in  death  the  tme  relations  of  God  and  men  will 
exhibit  themselves ;  and  what  is  after  death  ]b  bat  the 
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prolongation  of  what  precede8  it.  No  doubt,  in  the  Book 
of  Job  this  prineiple  is  assailed  by  Job  on  both  its  side8, — 
nece8sarily  on  the  side  of  the  ju8t, — for  he  was  a  just 
man,  and  on  this  side  he  would  never  see  good ;  but  he 
earries  the  same  prineiple  out  on  the  other  8ide,  giving 
examples  of  men  ungodly  and  yet  dying  in  peaee,  and 
honoured  by  imitation  at  least  after  death.  Yet  as  Job 
expres8e8  his  assuranee  of  seeing  God'8  faee  after  death, 
this  might  seem  to  carry  also  the  opposite,  that  the  wicked 
would  have  no  sueh  vision. 

But  Seripture,  both  in  the  01d  Testament  and  the 
New,  is  chiefly  iuterested  in  pursuing  the  destiny  of  the 
ju8t.  This  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  ease.  For 
the  representations  which  are  given  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  of  death  and  Sheol  are  not  strictly  Seripture 
teaehing.  They  are  the  expressions  of  popular  feeUng, 
though  all  elasses  of  men,  pious  and  evil  alike,  are  repre- 
8ented  as  giving  utteranee  to  them.  The  revelation,  or 
the  Seripture  teaehing  itself,  eonsists  nither  in  the  eftorts 
of  faith  to  rise  ahove  them.  The  consequence  of  tliis  is, 
that  the  01d  Testament  doctrine  of  the  future  life  is 
onc-sidod.  The  doctrine  is  developed  only  so  far  as  it 
eoneerns  the  righteous ;  it  is  left  entirely  undeveloped  as 
eoneerns  the  wicked.  In  Ps.  xlix.  the  wicked  are  hrought 
like  sheep  into  Sheol,  and  Deiith,  per8onified  as  a  keejier, 
8hepherd8  tliom ;  hut  no  further  exposition  of  their  de8tiny 
appoars.  In  Isa.  xxiv.  21  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  will 
"  punish  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on  high,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  upon  the  earth.  And  they  shall  be  gathered 
together,  as  prisonera  are  gatl)ered  in  the  pit,  and  shall  be 
shut  up  in  the  prison,  and  after  many  days  they  shall  be 
vi8ited."    But  the  meaning  of  tliis  visitation  is  very  ohseure. 

Sueh  passages  require  to  be  carefully  looked  at.  They 
probably  eontain  germs  which  were  afterward8  more  fully 
developed.  But  that  is  the  most  that  ean  be  said  of  them. 
Between  the  elose  of  the  01d  Testament  Oanon,  indeed,  jvnd 
the  ehristian  era,  the  doctrine  as  it  eoneerns  the  de8tiny  of 
the  evil  seenis  to  have  received  expansion&     These  expan* 
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sions  appear  in  the  parahle  of  the  Rieh  Man  and  Lazaru8, 
aud  in  the  New  Testament  eKpression,  the  "  (rehenna  of 
fire."  This  Gehenna  wji8  proj^)erly  originally  Ge  Hinnom, 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  U8ed  as  a  hurial-plaee,  or  a  plaee 
where  impurities  were  burned.  The  last  word8  of  Isaiah 
have  been  hrought  into  eonneetion  with  this :  "  They  shall 
go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  eareases  of  the  men  that  liave 
tran8gressed  against  Me :  for  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ;  and  they  shall  be  an 
ahhorring  unto  all  flesl)  "  (lxvi.  24).  This  is  a  remarkahle 
passage.  The  eireumstanoes  are  those  of  the  final  felicity 
of  the  Ohureh, — here,  those  that  are  repre8ented  as  looking 
on  the  eareases  of  the  wicked ;  there,  the  eareases  of  the 
wicked,  which  are  represented  as  exposed  to  uneeasing 
oorruption  and  eonsumption  by  fira  This,  however,  is 
something  that  is  represente^  as  transpiring  not  in  Sheol, 
but  on  the  faee  of  the  earth :  the  godly  go  and  look  upon 
the  evil ;  and  it  is  their  eareases.  The  ^estruetion  of  the 
transgressors  is  eomplete,  and  men  shudder  at  and  ahhor 
their  remains.  But  any  question  of  a  further  kind  is  not 
answered.  The  representations  in  the  01d  Testament  are 
generally  of  this  fragmentary  kind,  and  it  require8  skill 
and  fairness  when  one  seeks  to  eomhine  them,  or  dniw 
general  inferenees  which  fit  into  more  advanced  revelation 
from  them.  So  far  as  the  01d  Testament  is  concerned,  a 
veil  is  drawn  over  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  in  death; 
they  descend  into  Sheol ;  death  is  their  shepherd ;  they 
die  in  the  old  sense  of  death,  and  nothing  further 
seems  added  in  regjird  to  them.  I  think  there  is  no  indi- 
eation  of  any  aggravation  of  mi8ery  or  positive  torment 
heing  their  lot  in  the  01d  Testament ;  neither  is  there  any 
indication  that  their  person€dity  in  Sheol  eeases,  or  that 
they  are  annihilated. 

In  reading  the  01d  Testament,  we  must  rememher  that 
it  is  a  book  of  heginnings.  ThoughtR  of  6od  never  thought 
hefore  are  8howing  themselves ;  presentiments  in  r^rd  to 
man  and  his  de8tiny,  hoj)e8  or  dreams  in  regard  to  life, 
are  seen  rising  up  from  the  dccpest  heart  of  the  pious, 
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like  air-hells  to  the  surfaee.     The  life  and   immortality 
hrought  to  light  in  the  gospel  are  heing  reachcd  from  mauy 
side8,  in  fragments,  and  many  times  onl^  by  the  arm  of 
faith  reached  out  and  striving  to  grasp  them  as  hrilliant 
rainbow  forms.     In  the  OId  Testament,  truth  has  not  yet 
attained  its  unity.     But  everywhere  in  it  the  ground  of 
hope  or  assuranee  is  the  spiritual  fellowship  already  enjoyed 
with  God.     Our  Lord'8  argument,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  is  the  expression  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  01d  Testament  on  this  great  subject.      The 
temple  of  truth  is  not  yet  reared,  perhaps  the  idea  of  it 
hardly  conceived  in  its  full  proportion.     Yet  everywhere 
workmen  are  employed  preparing  for  it,  and  all  around 
there  lie  the  exqui8ite  products  of  their  lahour ;  and  here 
we  may  see  one  laying  a  foundation,  and  there  oue  earving 
a  ehapitor,  and  thero  another  wreathing  a  pillar  or  polishing 
a  eonier-stone,  working  singly  most  of  them,  able  only  to 
take  in  the  idea  of  the  one  pieee  on  whicFi  hc  is  cngaged, 
till  tlio  ma8ter-builder  eomes  in  who8e  mind  the  full  idea 
of  the  temple  bodics  itself  forth,  and  at  who8e  command 
eaeh  single  pieee  of  workman8hip  arises  and  8tand8  in  its 
fit  plaoa 
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zviL  15  . 
zviii.  20  . 
zviiL  31  . 
zxiv.  1  ff. 
xxvii.  4   . 
xxix.  1  ff. 
zzz.  5 
xxxL  3    . 
xxxii.  1   . 
xxxii.  5  . 
xxxiL  18. 
xxxiv.  7  . 
zxxvii.  1  ff. 
zzxviL  1-8 
18 


PSALMS. 


11 


274 

269 
431 
274 

37 
100 
294 

31 

75 
143 

81 
276 
118 
443 
415 
412 
200 
484 

82 
274 

66 
226 
413 
8,  293 
336 
200 
827 
337 
320 
21*3 
459 
459 
425 


PSALMS- 
eilAP. 

xxxix.  14 
xlL  1  ff. 
xliv.  9 
xliv.  22 
xlvL  10 
xlix.  1  ff. 

i.  1  ir. 

i.  4 

i.  9 

L  10 

i.  11 

L  17 
lxv.  3 

xxi.  16 

xxiL  16 

xxiiL  1  ff. 

xxiiL  12-14 

xxiiL  23 

xxiiL  25 

xxvL  13 

xxviii.  38,  39 

xxix.  9  . 

xxxii.  6  . 

XXXV.  3  . 

xxxvi.  13 

xxxviii.  10 

xxxviii.  12 

XXX  ix.  6 

xxxix.  48 
zo.  1  tf.  . 
xo.  8 

xcL  11     . 
xciv.  1  ff. 
xciv.  6-11 
xciv.  17  . 
xcvi.  10-13 
xcvii.  1  ff. 
xcvii.  7   • 
ciL  13     • 
ciL  24     • 
eiii.  3      • 
eiii.  20     . 
eiv.  4 
eiv.  29,  80 
cix.  14     . 
cxii.  (>     . 
cxzx.  2    . 
ozxx.  8    . 
cxxxix.  1  ff. 
cxxxix.  18 
cxlii.  4    . 
cxliii.  1   • 
cxliii.  2  • 
cxliii.  3  . 
cxliij.  4   . 
cxliiL  10. 
ozliz.  2   . 


■emitinueā. 

PAen 
499 
355 
242 
411 
76 
462 
234 
213 

321,  328 
232 
124 
197 

320,  321 
233 
272 
461 
358 
4,  412 
412 
426 
191,  320,  332 
322 
100 
821 
428 
430 
427 
294 
427 
448 
328 
293 
79 
88 
426 
875 
63,  370,  375 
295 
374 
441 
191 
295 
292 

122,  195 
328 
407 
277 
217 

180,  227 
412 
425 
184 

217,  277 
267 

118,  197 
120 

m 
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CHAP. 

xi.  18  . 

xii.  28  . 

XV.  13  . 

xvi.  16  . 

xvi.  18  . 

xvi.  19  . 

xvi.  31  . 

xviii.  10  • 

XXX.  2  . 


rilOVEUUS. 


pAon 
198 
452 
197 
328 
198 
198 
432 
76 
151 


EeeLKSIASTES. 


iii.  21 
vii.  8 
XII.  7 
XX.  5 


i.  2. 
i.  21 
ii.  8 
iL  6 

ii.  10-12 
ii.  11 
iv.  3,  4 
iv.  12 
V.  4 
V.  16 
V.  20 
vi.  6 
vi.  8 
vi.  10 
vu.  1 
viii.  13 
viii.  14 
viii.  19 
X.  5 
X.  17 
X.  22 
xi.  2 
xi.  8 
xiii.  1-6 
XIII.  9 
xiii.  13 
xiii.  18,  19 
xiv.  1  ff. 
xiv.  9 
xiv.  10 
xix.  4 
xix.  25 
xxiv.  1-20 
xxiv.  21 
xxiv.  22 
xxvi.  19 
xxix.  1 
zxiz.  10 


Ihaiah. 


.    197 

.     198 

197,  201,  424 

.     427,  428 


.  210 
.  264 
.  383 
.  376 
.  876 
.  229 
.  154 
.  198 
.     198 

185,  155 
.     205 

151,  218 
.  109 
.  229 
.  229 
.  156 
.  26 
82,  430 
135,  286,  390 
.  149 
.  135 
.  125 
.  133 
.  879 
.  878 
.  878 
.  267 
.     428 

426,  427 
.  427 
.  198 
.  65 
.     878 

530,  429 
.     305 

450,  528 
.       25 

119,  198 


ISAIAU 
enAP. 

xxix.  18  . 
xxix.  14  . 
xxix.  28  . 
xxxi.  8  . 
xxxiii.  8  . 
xxxiii.  22 
XXXV.  1     . 

XXX  vi.  19 
xxxviii.  11 
xxxviii.  17 
xxxviii.  88 
xl.  2 

xl.  5  . 
xl.  6 

xl.  7  . 
xl.  9 

xl.  10  . 
xl.  13,  14 
xl.  22  . 
xl.  25,  26 
xl.  27  . 
xli.  5 
xli.  8,  9  . 
xli.  10  . 
xli.  11  . 
xli.  14  . 
xli.  17  . 
xli.  21  . 
xli.  25  . 
xli.  29  . 
xlii.  1 
xlii.  6 
xlii.  10  . 
xlii.  18  . 
xlii.  13-17 
xlii.  19  . 
xliii.  8    . 

I  •••  M 

xhii.  4  . 

xlin.  6  . 

xlui.  9  . 

xlui.  10  • 

xliii.  20  . 

xliii.  25  . 
xliv.  6  ff. 

xliv.  22  • 
xlv.  1,  4 . 

xlv.  6  • 

xlv.  7  • 

xlv.  9  . 
xlv.  9-12 

xlv.  18  • 

xlv.  14  . 

xlv.  15  . 

xlv.  17  . 

xlv.  88  . 

xlv.  22  • 

xly.  28  • 


[ — eofUinuetL 

PAom 

.   2-J9 

.   119 

.   156 

83,  117,  190 

.  290 

.   116 

.  272 

.  864 

.  427 

.   821 

.  820 

118,182,  884 

56 

.   190 

.   190 

56 

.  885 

77,  82,  120 

.   164 

88,  79, 151,  165 

.   121,  274 

.  266 

70,  172,  251,  820,  889 

.  271,  889 

.  144 

.   108 

.  167 

.   103 

•  164 
65 

.   143,  394 

144,  271,  893,  396 

.  168 

.   150 

.  885 

.  141 

.  164 

.  170 

.   186,  164 

.  266 

.   105,  890 

.  166,  266 

.   161,  178 

.  105 

.  821 

.  168 

•  105 
.  302 
.  164 
.  181 
.  144 
.  262 
.  78 
.  375 

106,  143,  166,  271 

.  385 

•  102,  106 
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xlv.  'J4,  25 
xlTi.  3  . 
ilvf.  9  . 
iItI  13  . 


U.  1-3 
lx.  10 
lx.  21 


144,  384,  4 

.     4 

4S0,  431,  { 
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zzzyL  20 
xzzyL  26 
zzxYiL  1  ff. 
xzxyii.  9 
xzzyii.  12 
zzzviii.  16 
zzxviii.  28 
zzxix.  7  • 


iv.  8,  9 
V.  11 
vii.  14 
viii  18 
xi.  16 
xii  1-2 


i.  7-9 
iv.  2 
iv.  12 
V.  4 
vi.  2 
vi.  6 
vi.  7 

*  •  •      4 

VUl.  1 

viii.  6 
X.  12 
xi.  1 
xi.  9 
xii.  13 

•  •  •       « 

XIII.  1 

xiii.  4 
xiii.  14 


Damibl. 


H08BA. 


JoEr« 


PAOS 

OHAP. 

256 

V.  7 

•        •         • 

189 

V.  18 

196 

V.  21-21  , 

121 

V.  24 

870 

vi.  8 

256 

vii.  4-6 

147 

ix.  7 

149 

ix.  8 

Obadiaii 

•  150 
.  150 
.  267 
.  295 
.  131 
450,  5*28 


56,  242 
11»8 
119 
247 
449 
251 
247 
247 
65 
151 
261 

23 

449,  528 

23,  65 

449,  528 


15-17 
18-19 


ii.  7 
ii.  8 
iv.  1 
iv.  5 
iv.  13 
vi.  4 
vi.  6-8 
vi.  8 
vi.  10 
vii.  18 
vii  19 


i.  12 
iii.  1  ff. 


i.  2-7 
i.  7-12 


MirAH. 


Habakkuk. 


ZBriIANIAR. 


82 

877 
7 
261 
155 
331 
11:5 
834 


87.S 
883 


.  119 

•  124 

•  383 
.  90 
.  65 

•  23 
.  251 

261,  276 

.  130 

.  217 

•  821 


149 
877 


878 
877 


i.  14 

*                •                1 

146 

j 

ii.  2 

•                •                1 

878 

IL  6 

•        •         • 

• 

• 

125 

ii.  15 

•                •                i 

146 

ii.  23       . 

•                 • 

189 

ii.  28-32  . 

•                 • 

878 

Zbcuariaii. 

ii.  31 
iii.  9 

•  •                1 

•  •                1 

887 
146 

i.  15 

•  •  •      4 

111.  1 

1                   . 
t                • 

• 
• 

136 
300 

iii.  1  fl'. 

>               • 

• 

373 

Amos. 

iii.  1-5 

>                • 

• 

311 

iiL  3 

>                 • 

. 

301 

ii.  9 

•                 •                 1 

.       23, 

241 

vi.  11 

>                 • 

• 

311 

ii.  11 

•                  • 

.        25, 

242 

ix.  11 

•                   . 

. 

247 

iii.  1 

•                  •                  < 

1                  • 

213 

xii.  1 

1                   . 

. 

424 

iii.  2 

•                      m                      t 

135, 

247 

xii.  10     . 

.       119, 

198, 

atso, 

373 

iii.  7 

•                      •                      1 

>         • 

177 

xiv.  5 

K                   . 

• 

21>5 

iv.  2 

*                      •                      1 

• 

155 

xiv.  10    , 

)               • 

• 

863 
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H.  10       . 
iii3.3    . 
iiLS        . 

xl.  27      . 

Hauohl 
1Iattbiw. 

47 

24.-> 
877 
118 

78 

xiL9 
iLI 

2  C01MWTHiAira. 
EnimAm. 

ixii.  33  . 
xxtL68. 

Uark. 

*18 

448 
805 

iT.  16 
T.  2S 

1  TrrmiAvitnkm. 

.       .               .     lU 

448 

L16 

LtlKI. 

(tL  23-28 

439 

Hbbi.bws. 

JOHK. 

81 

82 
433 

76 
863 

7« 

i.  14 
iv.  12 
ri.10 
X.  1-10 
X.  33 
xL  1 
li.  6 
iLlO 
li.  16 
iLIS 

'.'.'.'.    188 

iv.  21       . 

vi.  93       . 

xv.'22      ! 

Aore. 

ii.  81        . 
iyii.  27    . 
xvii.  2B   . 

448 
82 
80 

852 

80 
464 

8S7 
464 
448 
272 
892 

lAIUil. 

SONANH. 

UOHM. 

iiL2 
iiL8 
iT.  l 

iii.  25      . 
Tiifl 

Tiii.  10  . 
lilff.  . 

251 

RevSLATiON. 

1  GOHINTHIAItlt. 

Tiii.  4     . 

X.  20.  21 . 
IV.  17      . 
XV.  21      . 
XV.  U      . 
IT.  51       . 

SS 
S6 

43a 

S18 
422 
404 

ii.  23 

APOCRYPHA. 

WlHIM»I  Or  SOLOKOF. 

INDEX  OF  MATTERS 


AsRAnAM,  coYeiiAiitwith,  98 ;  spnng 
froni  a  famil^  in  a  low  condition  of 
religion,  98  ;  revelation  to,  99. 

Afterman,  the,  in  Job,  487. 

Angel  of  the  Lord,  116,  296  ;  Meaai- 
anio  elements  in,  298. 

Angels,  doctnne  of,  289 ;  varions 
names  of,  293. 

An^rof  God,  818,  828,  832,  336,  337. 

Animism,  42. 

Anthropomorphism,  108. 

Anthropopathie  eipreasions,  118. 

Ark  of  Govenant,  112. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  806;  term 
for,  319,  827  ;  senae  and  use  of 
term,  320,  327 ;  svnon^mous  terms, 
327  ;  extra-ritaal  atonement,  320  ; 
the  atoning  8nbject,  321 ;  means  of 
atonement,  322,  825 ;  h^  priest 
and  high  priest,  824  ;  prineiple  of 
atonement,  325;  elassieal  passage 
in  Levitieus,  325 ;  motives  of 
atonement,  330,  332,  337  ;  ritual 
use  of  term,  338 ;  ritual  atonement, 

349  ;  prineiple  of  ritual  atonement, 

350  ;  Riteehl's  view,  351  ;  Riehm's 
.view,  351  ;  ob8curity  as  to  prin- 
eiple  of,  352  ;  prineiple  of,  in  New 
Testament,  355. 

\ttributes  of  6od,  82 ;  the  natural 
attrihutes,  160 ;  the  attrihutes  in 
later  prophecy.  161  ;  power,  163 ; 
redemptive  attrihutes,  169. 

Babylonian  exile,  27. 
Baudi88in,  Prof.  W.  W.,  53,  257. 
Biblical     P8ychology,    ^uestion    of, 

183  ;  in  the  New  Testament,  184  ; 

passages  suppo8od  to  bear  it  out, 

185 ;  m  01d  Testament,  188. 
Biblical  Theology,  its  idea,  1. 
Bluod,  as  atoning,  325  ;  offering  of, 

353. 


Bod7,  tue  of  tenn,  188. 
Breath  of  life,  423. 

Oalamit^,  prohlem  of^  456. 
Galling,  the  Divine,  172. 
Gausation,  Hebrew  helief  in,   118; 

personal  agent  in  eauMtion,  118. 
Gheyne,  T.  K.,  392. 
Goming  of  the  Lord,  507. 
Gonditional  immortality,  doctiine  of, 

529. 
Gonseiousnees  of  God,  170;  exhiluted 

in  Ps.  czxziz.,  181. 
Govenant,  use  of  term,  239  ;  natoreof 

oovenant-r*     ion,  240;  iehovmh's 


Stt 


JQ8tioe  or  righteoosneae  «nd  His 
oovenant,  241  ;  coTen«nt  made 
with  the  people  as  s  whole,  241 ; 
its  positiveeharaeter,  242  ;  Sinaitk 
eovenant,  245 ;  moral  meaning  of 
the  eovenant,  247  ;  idea  of  eorenaot 
subordinate  in  older  prophets, 
247  ;  interpretation  in  £pistle  to 
Hebrew8,  248;  why  the  eoTenant 
with  Israel  only,  249  ;  condition9 
of  the  oovenant,  251  ;  terma  de- 
seriptive  of  eovenant-ralation,  252. 

Govenants,  the  Oivine,  179. 

Govering  of  nn,  320. 

Greation,  a  moral  work,  166. 

Greationism,  auestion  of,  227. 

Gritieism,  textaal,  literary,  and  hii- 
torioal,  28. 

Gyru8,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  390. 

Day  of  the  Lopd,  foroe  of  the  tenn, 
374;  a  day  of  msnifesUtion, 
375 ;  of  judgment  and  aalvation, 
377;  attached  by  prophets  to 
diflrerunt  event^  379  ;  as  an  epoeh, 
381  ;  introdaction  of  a  uew  ofder 
of  things,  883;  as  aet  forth  in 
Second  Isaiah,   884;  oonTnlaonii 
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its  signs,  887  ;  its  religions  Asi>ect 
on  the.  i)roi)hets,  387. 

Death,  Oltl  TosUnient  idea  of,  433  ; 
Ju1ins  MUlIer's  view,  433 ;  tho 
phraMe  '(lead  in  sins,'  435  ;  Mca.s 
of  deAth  in  scienceand  in  S<.Tij)tnre, 
497  ;  Ktate  of  the  dead,  499 ; 
acqnie8(;eiicc  in  dcAth,  508  ;  prot(»t 
against  death,  509 ;  analvsis  of 
|K>pnlar  idea  of,  510  ;  moral  niean- 
ing  of,  511  ;  as  physical  faet,  513  ; 
elTeets  of,  517  ;  as  penalty,  M9  ; 
essonee  of,  520. 

Delitzsch,  Franz,  237,  392. 

Demons,  doctrine  of,  304. 

Deuteronomy,  Book  of,  its  eharaeter 
and  eontents,  361. 

Diestel,  L.,  237. 

Dillmann,  A.,  39,  41. 

Dozy,  Professor,  44. 

I)river,  Canon  S.  R.,  68. 

Dwelling-place  of  Jeliovah,  111  ;  yet 
no  looal  god,  111. 

£1,  meaning  of  terni,  39. 

Eleetion,  the  Divine,  171. 

El-Elyon,  40. 

Eliiii,  sons  of,  294. 

Ellieott,  Eishop  C.  J.,  184,  419. 

Eloaeh,  40. 

Elohim,  useof  tenn,  o9y  40  ff.  ;qnestion 

of  its  plural  form,  99  ;  its  appliea- 

tion  to  angels  and  men,  99  ;  applied 

to  angels,  294. 
El  Shaddai,  39,  99. 
Enoeh,  the  ease  of,  442. 
£schatology,  ffeneral  con8iderations, 

899 ;    two    Kinds  of  esohatolo^y, 

401  ;    e8ohatology  of  the  nation, 

402  ;  peculiarity  of  01d  Testainent 
view  of  future  life,  408 ;  War- 
hurton's  view,  405. 

Ewald,  Heinrioh,  309. 

Exile,  the,  27. 

Ezekiel,  6ook  of,  its  eontents  and 
order,  839  ;  its  doctrine  of  resto- 
ration,  342-346 ;  its  rcdeinptivo 
prineiples,  343 ;  comi>arison  l>e- 
tween  its  ideas  and  tnose  of  the 
Iiaw,  346. 

Fairhaim,  Patriek,  237. 

Faith,  01d  Testament  view  of,  278  ; 

not  ahstraet,  279 ;  faith  and  im- 

nutation,  281. 
Fellowship  with  God,    fnndanient4il 

idea,  415. 
First  and  T^ast,  nse  of  term,  165. 
Flesh,  uae  of  term,  189. 


Forgiveness,  doctrine  of,  315 ;  intel- 
leetual  sins  of  ienoranee,  315  ; 
intelleetual  sins  of  nigh  hand,  316  ; 
various  cxpressions  for,  329 ; 
motives  to,  337. 

Oalatinns,  Petrus,  47. 

Gehenna,  idea  of,  429,  531. 

Gesenius,  W.,  39. 

God,  OId  Testameiit  doctrine  of,  its 
geueral  eharaeteristies,  31  ;  it^ 
presup{)08itions,  31  ;  not  speeula- 
tive,  31 ;  origin  of  idea  of  God,  31 ; 
idea  of  knowledge  of  God,  64  ; 
name  of  God,  75  ;  knowledge  and 
fellowship,  76  ;  God  in  Patri- 
arehal  age,  110  ;  loealisations  of 
God,  110  ;  idea  of  God  in  Mosaism, 
110  ;  in  prophets,  161  ;  Hisessenee 
and  attrihutes,  82 ;  primitive 
Shemitie  idea  of,  96 ;  a  personal 
power,  97  ;  personality  of  God, 
106;  8pirituality,  106  ;  righteons- 
ness,  129  ;  holiness,  106,  144 ; 
incomprehen8ibility  of  God,  77  ; 
avenues  of  knowledge  of  God,  78  ; 
unity,  96 ;  p6rsonality,  106 ; 
spirituality,  106 ;  rightoousness, 
129  ;  God  of  Hosts,  165  ;  first  and 
last,  165  ;  His  relations  to  nature, 
174 ;  to  inen,  175 ;  predetermin- 
ing,  176;  Ilis  pur{>08e,  177;  His 
eovenants,  179. 

Godet,  Frederic,  303. 

God8  of  heathen,  16  ;  how  regaided, 
65. 

Gimkel,  H.,  62. 

Hartmann,  E.  von,  44. 

Hi.story,  a  moral  o{»eration,  168. 

HiNtory  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 
78. 

Hofinann,  J.  C.  K.  von,  237,  361, 
423. 

Holiness  of  God,  106 ;  sense  and 
applieation  of  terms,  144  ;  original 
use  of  'holy,'  145;  idea  of  holi- 
ness,  146  ;  as  U8ed  of  God,  147  ; 
devclopment  of  idea,  147 ;  ethieal 
use,  148  ;  spsthetie  uso,  149  ;  ex- 
pression  of  a  relation,  152 ;  in 
things  and  in  men,  253 ;  exprcs- 
sion  of  relation  of  helonging  to 
Go<l,  254  ;  elenients  in  the  Divine 
holiness,  256. 

H()ly,  ori>(inal  use  of  term,  144  ;  as 
a{)pli(Ml  U)  nien  and  to  thiiig»,  145, 
146,  153,  154;  as  api)liod  to  (Jo<l, 
145»  161 ;  aBuaed  of  JehoTalL^L^&\ 
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(lifforont  applieations  in  the  pro- 

phots,  155. 
H(>ly  Ono  of  Israel,  sonse  and  appli- 

eation  of  term,  149,  164. 
Hommel,  F.,  52. 
Hosts  of  hoavon,  305. 
Hosts,  Lord  of,  165. 

Inmiortality,  doctrinc  of,  402  ;  laek 
of  elearness,  411  ;  fellowship  wilh 
Ood  its  fundamcntal  itloa,  415 ; 
the  corollary  of  religion,  416  ;  re- 
lation  of  doctrine  to  that  of  man*8 
nature,  417 ;  que8tion  of  natural 
immortalit^,  439 ;  as  expre8sed  in 
the  Sixteenth  Psalm,  445  ;  opera- 
tion  of  refleotion,  449  ;  as  expressed 
in  the  Seyenty-third  Psalm,  461 ; 
life  and  immortaUty,  504  ;  in  the 
Forty-ninth  Psalm,  463  ;  in  the 
Seventeenth  Psalm,  465  ;  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  467. 

Imputation,  doctrine  of,  219 ;  rela- 
tion  of  01d  Testament  to  it,  219  ; 
visiting  of  iniquitie8  of  fathers  on 
children,  220  ;  01d  Testameut  view 
of  that,  221  ;  impntation  of  right- 
eousness,  281 ;  imputation  and 
sufferine,  282. 

Indtvidual,  the,  in  relation  to  Ood, 
283 ;  elovation  of  the  individual 
into  roligious  prominenee,  285. 

In(iividual  life,  prohlems  of,  359. 

Intereessiou,  aets  of,  335. 

Israel,  the  inner,  287. 

Jealousy  of  God,  149. 

Jehovah,  eonneetions  of  the  name, 
45  ;  derivation  of,  46  ;  its  use,  46 ; 
oriLTin  an(l  meaning,  49,  theory  of 
Mi(iianite  derivation,  50 ;  etymo- 
Iogy  of,  53  ;  not  meta))hysical,  55  ; 
connotTti(m  of,  57  ;  the  God  of 
Isra^^l,  58  ;  and  Elohim,  58 ;  histori- 
C4il  oeeasion  of  its  applieation,  67  ; 
in  what  sense  a  new  revelation,  71  ; 
what  the  namo  supplied,  71  ;  His 
solo  Godhead,  100  ;  God'8  highest 
name  in  Second  Isaiah,  102 ; 
dw('lling-place  of,  111  ;  no  loeal 
g<Ki,  111  ;  His  rule  in  Israel,  how 
excrcisod,  116;  His  Spirit,  125; 
Lord  of  Hosts,  165  ;  ivsthetie  nature 
of,  347. 

Jeremiah,  his  prophetie  aetion,  302  ; 
intereiit  of  his  position,  302  ;  his 
si^etnal  teaehing,  .S63. 

Job,  Book  of,  its  plan  and  eontents, 
467 ;  ita  ideaB,  469 ;  lelaUon  to 


Second  Isaiah,  471  ;  progreag  fai 
expre88ion  of  Job'8  miiid,  473; 
inner  movement  of  the  driuiia,  475 ; 
the  witnes8  in  heaven,  485  ;  mental 
condition  describod  in  the  book, 
477  ;  first  allusion  to  the  other 
world,  477  ;  prohlem  of  the  book, 
478 ;  di8tinc6on  between  (}od  and 
God,  481. 

Jurlgment,  prineiple  of  Oivine,  134. 

Justification,  01d  Testament  idea  of, 
139,  281. 

Kaut^seh,  K,  398. 

Kingdom  of  God :  in   Israel,   in  its 

growth,   3  ;   in  its  perfeetion,   3 ; 

its  eonsummation,  365. 
Kingship,  idea  of,  9. 
Kittel,  D.  R.,  52. 
KnowIedffe  of  God,  64,  76L 
Koherle,  J.,  52. 
Kriiger,  O.,  398. 
Kuenen,  Abr.,  44. 

Last  Things,  doctrino  of.     See  Ssehat- 

ology. 
Law,  idea  of,  280. 
Leimdorfer,  0.,  58. 
Life  OId  Testament  Tie^  of,  418  ;  its 

iflsues,  437 ;  life  more  than  erist- 

enee,  437 ;  rifhteousness  and  life, 

440  ;  idea8  of  life  in  seienoe  and  in 

Seriptnre,  496. 
Literary  eritieism  of  01d  Testament, 

its  prineiples,  29  ;  its  limkations 

and  results,  80. 

Man,  01d  Testament  doctrine  of, 
182  ;  di8tinct  from  lower  ereatures 
by  oreation,  194  ;  unity  of  nian- 
kmd,  224  ;  doctrine  of  man's  in- 
herited  depravity,  225  ;  nonual 
condition  of,  505. 

Margoliouth,  G.,  52. 

Maru-Kayper,  41. 

Maurioe,  F.  D.,  818. 

Messianie  elements,  in  idea  of  Angpl 
of  the  Lord,  298 ;  Messianie  idea, 
357  :  the  theoeratie  king,  365  ;  the 
Sutfering  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
365  ;  variousformsof  the  Messianie, 
367  ;  di(ferent  periods  of,  867 ; 
subordinate  im]>ortance  of  ase  of 
Hezekiah  and  perioil  of  Exile  in 
rcgard  to  the  Messiauir  hope,  871 ; 
Messianie  «loetrine  in  relation  to 
KschatoIogy,  373  ;  the  Messianie  in 
Seeonel  Isaiah,  872 ;  in  Zechartah 
and  Dauiel,  878 ;  Jdbiovah  aiMl  thi 
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Messiah,  885 ;  the  Suflrering  Servant, 

392. 
Moiio1atry,  in  Sliemitie  religiou,  61. 
Monotheisui,  Hebr«w,  60 ;  thooretieal, 

64  ;  Uereniiah's  relation  to  it,  64  ; 

auestiou  of  a  degeneratiou  of  Mono- 

tneism  or  a  rise  of  Monotheism  out 

of  PolTtheism,  96. 
Moses,  60,  68,  110. 
Mttller,  Juliu8,  225,  483. 

Name,  use  of,  amon|;  HebrewB,  86 
idea   of   the   Divme   name,    37 

Jarticular    names    of    God,  •  38 , 
ehovah's  regard  for  His  name,  333. 
Name's  aake,  33. 
Natural  theology,  78. 
Nature  and  the  knowledge  of  6od, 
79 ;  nature  not  ooQfoanded  with 
God,  96. 
Noldeke,  Th.,  89. 


Oehler,  G.  F.,  423. 

OId   Testament   ^ispensation,    false 
viewB  and  true,  2. 

01d  Testament  histor^,    its   eourse 
and  drift,  22. 

01d  Testament  theology,  studies  pre- 
liminar^  to,  5  ;  (iefinitions  of  it,  6  ; 
a  historieal  seienee,  6 ;  genetie, 
8  ;  a  development,  10  ;  a  preseuta- 
tion  of  the  reli^on  or  the  religious 
idea,  11 ;  praetieall^  the  histor^  of 
the  religion  of  Israel,  11  ;  relation 
of  the  idea8  and  the  histor^,  12 ; 
diviaionB,  12. 

Outologieal  argument,  79. 

Fantheistio   oonoeptions  strange   to 

Shemitie  mind,  97. 
Partieularism  of  Hebrew  religion,  59. 
Personalit^  of  God,  106;  anthropo- 

morphie  expression  of,  108. 
Per80xiality  of  the  Spiri^  quefltion  of, 

127  ;  passaiges  whioh  might  couvey 

idea  of  a  distinct  hypō8tasi$,  128. 
Philistines,  their  origin,  24. 
Potter  and  c1ay,  figure  of,  181. 
Power  of  God,  163  ;  in  nature,  163 ; 

in  history,  164. 
Predetermination,  the  Divine,  176. 
Priest,    the,    sense   of  tenn,    307 ; 

eharaeter  and  funetions  of,  308 ; 

high  priest,  310,  811. 
Priesthood,  doctrine  of,  807  ;  priest- 

hood  of  people,  807  ;  representa- 

tiTe  priesthood  of  elass,  808  ;  basis 

of  prie8tly  eaate,  309  ;  Ametion  of 

(riMt]j  olaii,  810. 


Prophecy  and  Apologeties,  104. 
Prophets  of  01d  Testament,  20  ;  their  < 

vievv  of  hi8tory,  21. 
Provi(leuce,  l>cnevolent  aud  piiuitivo 

or  ehastising,  299  ;  prohlems  vid 

solutious,  453. 
P8ychology,  guestion  of  a  Biblical, 

183. 
Purpose,  the  Divine,  177. 

Bedemption,  01d  Testament  doctrine 
of,  235  ;  the  eovenant,  235 ;  re- 
demptive  righteousness,  395  ;  doc- 
trine  of,  235,  289,  306. 

Redemptive  attrihutes,  169 ;  love, 
170  ;  eleetion,  171 ;  ealling,  172  ; 
unehangeahleness,  172 ;  eonfession, 
172  ;  free  sraee,  173. 

Religion  of  OTd  Testament,  historieal, 
11 ;  relation  of  idea8  to  history, 
12  ;  great  periods  of,  15  ;  prophetio 
view  of,  21  ;  natural  eharaeter,  22  ; 
partieularistie,  60  ;  how  aud  when 
monotheistio,  60 ;  monolatrous 
stage,  61. 

Represeutation,  not  the  OId  Testa- 
ment  rationale  of  penalty  desceu(l- 
ing  on  children,  220. 

Restoration,  idea  of,  in  later  pro- 
phets,  369. 

Resurreetion,  doctrine  of,  443  ;  pro- 
duct  of  refleetion,  449  ;  in  the 
prophets,  528 ;  its  climax  in 
Daniel,  528. 

Rotrihution,  01d  Testament  helief  in, 
409. 

Revelation,  14 ;  idea  of,  34 ;  oral 
and  oontinuous,  36 ;  ehief  souroe 
of  knowledge  of  God,  80  ;  given  in 
symbolical  form,  237 ;  in  fnig- 
mentary  form,  237. 

Riehm,  £.,  243,  249,  351. 

Righteousnees,  the  term,  395 ;  its 
various  applieations,  395 ;  its 
relation  to  the  term  salvation, 
396. 

Righteousness  of  God,  129 ;  when 
expressed  by  the  term,  130 ; 
rigiiteousness  and  sovercignty, 
131 ;  not  a1>stract,  133  ;  prineiple 
of  judffment  in  it,  134  ;  in  res}>ect 
of  Goa's  relations  to  Hi»  people, 
134  ;  in  respeet  of  His  relatious  to 
other  nations,  135 ;  in  relation  to 
Israel's  right,  138 ;  as  applied  to 
God's  redemptive  operations,  140  ; 
righteousness  as  salvation,  141  ; 
why  oalled  efotTi  righteousness, 
142 ;  Jehov4h'e  righteonineet,  148 ; 
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n'flemptive  rightrousness.  895 ; 
rightoousness  as  salvation,  398. 

Kighteousness  in  the  people,  257  ;  as 
ohetlieuee,  260  ;  as  go(Mlnes.s,  261  ; 
requirenient  of  the  eovenant-rela- 
tion,  264  ;  radical  iUeaof  rigliteous- 
ness,  265  ;  conforu)ity  to  a  motive, 
271  ;  general  and  sneeifie  uses, 
273  ;  righteousness  ana  graoe,  275  ; 
righteousness  and  faith,  278. 

Ritsehl,  A.,  351. 

Sabbath,  idea  of,  248. 
Saerifiee,  doctrine  of,  31 1 ;  ouestions 
regarding  origin  of  saerinoe,  311  ; 

Enmitive  idea  of  saerifiee,  812 ; 
[auriee's  view,  312 ;  Rohertson 
Smith's  view,  318  ;  AVellhausen's 
view,  318  ;  We8toott's  view,  355. 

Sanetuaries,  112  ;  effeet  of  destruction 
of,  158. 

Sataa,  doctrine  of,  300  ;  instrument 
of  Jehovah,  303  ;  his  offiee,  304  ; 
development  of  idea  of,  305. 

Satisfaetion  for  sin,  forms  of,  336, 337. 

Schultz,  Heruiann,  34,  296. 

Seripture,  Old  Testanient,  what  it 
is,  3  ;  ās  the  word  of  God,  4. 

Servant  of  the  Lord,  365  ;  His  opera- 
tion  and  method,  393. 

Shemitie  religion,  primary  form  of, 
43  ;  not  pantheistie,  97. 

Sheol,  the  tenn  and  its  derivation, 
425,  499 ;  relation  to  Assyrian 
Sualu,  426 ;  various  synonyms, 
427  ;  idea  of  Sheol,  428  ;  qnestion8 
of  moral  distinction8  in  Sheol,  428, 
501  ;  condition  of  thost;  in  Sheol, 
430,  499 ;  no  topography,  500 ; 
hi  l  iu  Sheol,  483. 

Shorter  Oateehism,  212,  291. 

Sin,  01d  Testament  doctrine  of,  203  ; 
a  popular  doctrinc,  not  a  seientifie, 
204  ;  eategories  of  good  and  evil, 
205 ;  variety  of  temis  for  moral 
evil,  207  ;  variety  of  eoneeptions  of 
sin,  207  ;  as  folly,  209 ;  as  seom, 
210  ;  asfalsehood,  210  ;  as  unelean- 
ness,  210 ;  as  failure,  21 1  ;  as  un- 
righteousness,  211  ;  as  definod  by 
Westminster  standards,  212 ;  as 
olFenee  against  a  person,  213 ;  as 
(lefilement,  249 ;  in  relation  to 
the  nation,  215  ;  in  relation  to  the 
indi\idual,  215 ;  in  relation  to 
doctrine  of  Ood,  217  ;  in  relation 
to  the  raee,  217 ;  (^uestions  of 
oreationism  and  traducianism,  227 ; 
oonMsiouflueas  of  sin»  228 ;  oovering 


of  siu,  320  ;  various  erpressions  of 
tho  eonseiousness  of  siu  in  the 
prophets,  228  ;  siiis  of  i^oranee, 
228  ;  i(lea  of  sin  in  Aiuoh  mnd 
Hosea,  228 ;  in  Isaiah,  229  ;  ia 
Jeremiah,  230 ;  in  Fifty-Ār8t  Psalm, 
232. 

Sinfulness,  OId  Testament  yiew  of, 
217 ;  not  attributed  to  tlie  flesh, 
218 ;  as  seen  in  coniiexion  of 
individual  with  a  sinlul  whole, 
219  ;  as  inherited  depravity,  229. 

Sins  of  ignoranee  and  sins  of  higli 
haml,  315. 

Smith,  W.  R.,  41,  818. 

Solidarity,  Hebrew  idea  of,  407. 

Sorrow8  of  the  godly,  457. 

Soul,  use  of  term,  199  ;  wide8t  sense, 
199 ;    no    suhetantial    distinctioD 
between  soul  and  spirit,  200,  419 
ttoul  one  aspeet  and  spirit  another 
of  same  thing,  202  ;   seat  of  sen 
sihilities,  202  ;  oriffin  of;  226. 

Soul  and  the  knowleage  of  6od,  78. 

Sovereignty  of  God,  131. 

Spirit,  use  of  term,  192 ;  prinuir} 
sense,  198 ;  extended  sense,  193 , 
with(lrawal  of  spirit  is  death,  195  ; 
the  vital  spirit  eoming  from  Go<i, 
194 ;  souroe  of  life,  strength, 
energy,  198 ;  man's  spirit  and 
God'8  Spirit,  421. 

Spirit  of  God,  doctrine  of,  115 ; 
foun(iation  of  idea,  117 ;  spirit 
within  God  Himself,  117  ;  general 
idea  of  snirit,  118;  souree  of 
vitality  ana  power,  119  ;  used  hoth 
of  temporary  and  of  permanent 
detennination8  of  mind,  119  ;  an 
expression  of  eliaraeter,  119; 
aetivities  of,  120 ;  in  eosmieial 
sphere,  120  ;  insphere  of  lifie,  121 ; 
in  human  eiperiene^e  and  history, 
123;  in  pTophecy,  128;  in  in- 
telleetual  gifts,  124  ;  in  moral  life, 
124  ;  Spint  of  Jehovah  as  Jehovah 
Himself,  125  ;  distinction  betwe^n 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  and  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  125  ;  guestion  of  peraonalit^ 
of  the  Spirit,  127. 

Spirituality  of  God,  106. 

Spoer,  Hans,  52. 

Steudel,  J.  0.  F.,  81. 

Suffering,  deveIopment  of  thooght 
on,  282  ;  prohlem  of,  284  ;  in  Job, 
286. 

Textual  eritioiam  of  01d  Testamentk 
29. 
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Tlieolog7  or  tlie  OM  TesUment, 
8tudie8  prcliiuiuary  to  it,  5 ; 
(lefinitions  of  it,  6  ;  a  historieal 
seionoe,  6  ;  genetie,  8  ;  a  develop- 
ment,  10 ;  a  presentation  of  tne 
religion  or  the  religious  idea8, 11 ; 
practically  the  history  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  11 ;  relatioii  of 
the  ideas  and  the  histor^,  12 ; 
^ivisions,  12 ;  historieal  pcriods, 
15  ;  not  a  theology  of  the  sehools, 
107. 

Theology  of  the  sehools,  108 ;  its 
he^pnuings  in  Alezandria]i  traus- 
lation  of  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Ghaldee  translations,  109  ;  seeu  in 
later  JewiBh  hooks,  109. 

Tnuiueianism,  questiou  of,  227. 

Trichotomy,  theoi^  of,  185. 

Triuitv,  doctriue  of,  129. 

Tulloeh,  Prineipal  iohii,  511. 


Tyler,  T.,  53. 

Uneleanness,  removal  of,  317. 
UuityofGod,  96. 

Uuiversal   restoration,   doctrine   of, 
529. 

Vision  of  God,  ToVs,  493. 
yowel  sigus  iu  Hebrew,  47. 

Warburtou,  Eishop  W.,  405. 
Warren,  Presideut,  52. 
Weis8,  B.,  351. 
Wellhau8en,  Jaliu8,  813. 
Westcott,  Hiflhop  K  F.,  355. 
Wicked,  destiny  of,  529. 
Wildeboer,  G.,  13. 
Wi8dom  literature,  451,  525. 
Wrath,  the  Oiviuei  318,  328.  ZZ2, 
«86^887. 
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'*  It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  eritieal  work  in  the  English  lan^ 
guage  on  the  literature  of  the  01d  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  researeh  in  Grermany." — Prof.  Philip  Sghaff,  D.D. 

**  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  sueeinet 
without  being  hurried  or  unelear,  and  treats  the  various  eritieal  prob- 
lems  involvea  with  admirable  faimessand  good  judgment." 

— Prof.  C.  H.  ToY. 

"  His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  ealm,  unbiassed,  and  inde- 
pendent  It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  serviee, 
which  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  eonfusion  of  mind  on  this 
great  subject,  Can  scarcely  be  overestimated.'* — The  London  Times, 

*' As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  this  *  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  01d  Testament' 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modem  eritieism 
thinks  about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lvman  ABBorr.  in  the  Outlook. 

*'The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment,  reverent  in  its  tone,  s}rmpathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its 
reeognition  of  difficulties,  eonservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
wora)  in  its  statement  of  results." 

— Prof.  Hbnry  P.  Smith,  in  the  Mag<uine  of  Christian  Literature. 

* '  In  working  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  eaeh  book  in 
order  and  goes  through  it  with  marvelous  and  mieroseopie  eare. 
Every  verse,  every  elause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weigned,  and 
its  plaee  in  the  literary  organism  aecided  upon." 

—  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly, 

**  It  eontains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  01d  Testa- 
ment  eritieism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found 
helpfnl,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of 
mind,  whicb.  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de- 
grees  of  probability." — New  World, 

'*  •  .  .  Ganon  Driver's  book  is  characterized  throughout  by 
thorough  ehristian  seholarship,  faithful  researeh,  eaution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  eanelor  in  the  statement  of  faets  and  of 
the  necessary  inferenees  from  them,  and  the  devout  reeognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  o/  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  em- 
bodies  il" — Dr.  A.  P.  Peaeouv,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 
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This  book  gives  a  history  of  01d  Testament  times. 
This  it  does  by  a  narrative  based  upon  those  Bibli- 
eal  books  which  are  historieal  in  form.  The  nature 
of  these  books  is  carefully  considered,  their  data  are 
used  according  to  historieal  methods,  and  the  eon- 
elusions  of  reeent  eritieism  are  set  forth.  The  other 
hooks  of  the  01d  Testament  with  the  more  impor- 
tant  of  the  Apocrypha  are  given  their  proper  plaee 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  development  of 
the  01d  Testament  people. 

**  Professor  Smith  has,  by  his  eomprehensive  and  vitalized  history, 
laid  all  who  eare  for  the  01d  Testament  under  great  ohligations.*' 

—  Tke  Indepeniient. 

**  The  volume  is  characterized  by  extraordinary  elearness  of  eoo» 
eeption  and  representation,  thorough  schoIarIy  ability,  and  eharm 
of  sly\fi"—The  Interior, 

*'  Dr.  Smith*s  volume  is  eritieal  without  being  polemieal.  inter- 
esting  though  not  imaginative,  scholarly  wiihout  pedantry,  and  radi- 
eal  but  not  destructive.  The  author  is  himself  an  authority,  and  his 
volume  is  the  best  single  presentation  with  which  we  are  familiar  of 
the  modern  view  of  01d  Testament  history." — The  Outlook, 

**Thi8  volume  is  the  result  of  thorough  study,  is  free  from  the 
eontroversial  spirit  and  from  any  evidence  of  desire  to  ehallenge  older 
theories  of  the  Bible,  is  written  in  straightforward,  elear  style,  does 
not  linger  unduly  in  discussion  of  doubtfu1  matters,  is  reverent  and  at 
the  same  time  fearless.  If  one  has  accepted  the  main  positions  of  the 
Higher  Gritieism,  while  he  may  still  di£fer  with  Professor  Smith's 
eonelusions  here  and  there,  he  will  find  himself  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  whose  seholarship  and  aehievement  he  will 
gladly  honor." — The  Congregationalist, 

**  We  have  a  elear,  interesting,  instruetlve  aeeount  of  the  growth 
of  Israel,  embodying  a  series  of  eareful  judgments  on  the  eountless 
prohlems  that  faee  the  man  who  tries  to  understand  the  life  of  that 
remarkahle  people.  The  *  History'  takes  its  plaee  worthily  by  the  side 
of  Driver's  Introduction.  The  student  of  to-day  is  to  be  congratu1ated 
on  having  so  valuahle  an  addition  made  to  his  stoek  of  tools.** 

—  The  Expontory  Timus, 
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*'  The  anthor's  work  is  ably  done.  .  .  .  This  volnme  is  worthy  dL 
fts  plaee  in  the  series." — The  CongregationalisL 

**  Invaluahle  as  a  resum^  of  the  latest  eritieal  work  upon  the  great  forma- 
tive  period  of  the  Ghristian  Ghureh.*' — TAe  Christian  IVorlā  (Ix)ndon). 

"There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  remarkahle  work,  both  on  aeeonnt 
of  the  thoroughness  of  its  c/i*^m  and  the  boldness  of  its  views." 

—  The  Seotsman. 

**  The  ability  and  leaming  of  Protsssor  McGifTert*s  work  on  the  Apos- 
tolie  Age,  and,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  eritieal  opinion,  its 
manifest  sincerity,  candid  seholars  will  not  fail  to  appreeiate.*' 

— Dr.  George  P.  Fisiier,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Pre-eminently  a  clergyman*s  book ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  thoughtful  Ghristian  person.  The  style 
is  vivid  and  at  times  picturesque.  The  results  rather  than  the  proeesses  of 
leaming  are  exhibited.  It  is  full  of  loeal  eolor,  of  striking  narrative,  and  of 
keen,  often  hrilliant,  eharaeter  analysis.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the 
Sunday-school  leaeher." — Boston  Advertiser. 

"  For  a  work  of  sneh  wide  leaming  and  eritieal  accuracy.  and  which  deals 
with  so  many  difficult  and  ahstruse  prohlems  of  Ghristian  history,  this  is  re- 
markably  readable.** — Tht  Independent, 

*'  It  is  eertain  that  Professor  MeGifTert's  work  has  set  the  mark  foe 
future  effort  in  the  ohseure  fields  of  researeh  into  Ghristian  origin." 

— New  York  Trihune* 

"  Dr.  MeGifTert  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  eon- 
stmetive  work.  He  is  in  thorough  and  easy  possession  of  his  sourees  and 
materials,  so  that  his  positive  eonstruetion  is  seldom  intermpted  by  eitations, 
the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  subordinate 
questions." — The  Metkodist  Review, 

"The  eleamess,  self-consistency,  and  foree  of  the  whole  impressien  of 
Apostolie  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book,  goes  (ar  to  guaranM 
TSuk  permanent  value  and  sueeess.*' — Tht  E^positaf, 
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*'In  8ty1e  it  is  rarely  elear,  simple,  and  strong,  adapted  alike  to  die 
eral  reaeler  and  the  theologieal  student.  The  former  elass  will  finel  h  read- 
able  and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  the  stadent  will  Taliie  its 
thorough  sehokrship  and  eompleteness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity,  l)eauty,  and  freshness  that  add  greatly  to  its  scholarly  exceUence  aDd 
worlh." — ehristian  Aāvoeate, 

**  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profound  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  as 
far  as  ()ossib1e  divested  of  any  prepossessions  eoneeming  its  message.  In 
his  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  to  find  texts  that  might  seem  to  b(^- 
•ter  up  some  system  of  theologieal  speeulation,  but  to  find  ont  what  the 
writers  of  the  various  books  meant  to  say  and  teaeh." — AT,  Y.   Trihunem 

"It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  researeh 
•nd  statement." — The  Congregationalist. 

« 

"  Professor  Stevens  has  given  us  a  very  good  book.  A  liheral  eonser^ 
vative,  he  takes  ea^itious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment  eritieism,  yet  is  admirably  fair-minded.  His  method  is  patient  aDd 
thorough.  He  states  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him  with  eare 
and  elearness.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  referenee  is  well  adjasted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  vvell  informed  eoneeming  the  eonrse  of  opinion  with* 
out  being  drawn  away  from  the  text  of  the  author's  own  thoaght.  His 
judgments  on  dif{icult  questions  are  always  put  with  self-restraint  and 
•obricty.'* — 7^he  Churchman. 

**  It  will  certain1y  take  its  plaee,  after  eareful  reading,  as  a  valuahle 
iynopsis,  neither  bare  nor  over-elaborate,  to  which  reeourse  wiU  be  had  by 
the  student  or  teaeher  who  requires  within  moderate  eompass  ihe  gist  oi 
aodera  researeh."— 714/  Literary  IVmrUL 
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"This  is  veril/  and  indeed  a  book  to  thank  God  for ;  and  if  anybody  has 
been  despairing  of  a  restoration  of  true  eatholie  anity  in  God*s  good  time,  it 
is  a  book  to  fill  him  with  hope  and  confidence." — TAe  Church  Standard, 

*  Prineipal  Rainy  has  written  a  faseinating  book.  He  has  the  gifts  of  an 
historian  and  an  expositor.  His  fresh  presentation  of  so  intrieate  and  time- 
wom  a  subject  as  Gnostieism  grips  and  hoIds  the  attention  from  first  to  last. 
Familiarity  with  most  of  the  subjects  which  fall  to  be  treated  within  these 
limits  of  Ghristian  history  had  bred  a  fancy  that  we  might  safely  and  profit- 
ably  skip  some  of  the  ehapters,  but  we  found  ourselves  returning  to  elose  up 
the  gaps ;  we  should  advise  those  who  are  led  to  read  the  book  through  this 
notiee  not  to  repeat  our  experiment.  It  is  a  dish  of  well-cooked  and  well- 
seasoned  meat,  savory  and  rieh»  wiih  abundance  of  gravy;  and,  while  no 
one  wishes  to  be  a  glutton,  he  wi]l  miss  something  nutritious  if  he  does  not 
take  time  to  eonsume  it  all."— iV<f/^«//>/  Bcvi€w, 

••It  eovers  the  period  from  98-451  a.d.,  with  a  well-marked  order,  and 
is  written  in  a  downright  style,  simple  and  unpretentious.  Simplicity,  in- 
deed,  and  perspicuify  are  the  keynotes,  and  too  great  burden  of  detail  ii 
avoided.     A  very  fresh  and  able  book." — The  Nation, 

**  The  Intemational  Theologieal  Library  is  certainly  a  very  valuahle  eollee- 
tion  of  books  on  the  seienee  of  Theology.  And  among  the  set  "'  good  books, 
Dr.  Rainy*s  volume  on  The  Aneient  Gatholie  Ghureh  %  entitl^  to  a  high 
plaee.  We  know  of  no  one  volume  which  eontains  .>o  mueh  matter  which 
ts  necessary  to  a  student  of  theology." — The  Living  Church, 

••  Of  eourse.  a  history  so  condensed  is  not  to  bc  read  satisfactori1y  in  a  day 
or  even  a  week.  The  reader  often  will  find  ample  food  for  thought  for  a 
day  or  more  in  what  he  may  have  read  in  two  hours.  But  the  man  who 
will  master  the  whole  book  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  will  be  convinced 
that  he  has  been  eonsorting  with  a  company  of  the  world's  greatest  men, 
and  has  attained  an  aeeurate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  and 
most  important  periods." — Christian  Intelligeneer, 

••  As  a  compend  of  ehureh  history  for  the  first  five  eenturies,  this  volume 
will  be  found  most  useful,  for  ready  referenee,  both  to  those  who  possess 
the  more  elahorate  ehureh  histories,  and  for  the  general  information  desired 
by  a  wider  reading  pub1ic ;  while  the  temperate  presentations  of  the  author*s 
own  theories  upon  disputed  points  are  in  themselves  of  great  value.*' — 
Biblioiheca  Saera, 

•*  Prineipal  Rainy  of  the  New  Co11ege,  Edinburgh,  is  oiie  of  the  foremost 
seholars  of  Great  Hritain,  and  in  Scotland.  his  home,  he  Is  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  ehief  figure  in  their  eeelesiastieal  life.  Ihere  ean  bo 
little  d(mbt  that  this  reeent  volume  will  enhanee  his  reputation  and  serve  to 
introduce  him  to  a  wider  eirele  of  frlentls  " —  Congrc^ationalist,  iSoston* 
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**  He  gives  ample  proof  of  rare  seholarship.  Many  of  the  old  doc- 
trines  are  restatea  with  a  f reshness,  lucidity  and  eleganee  of  style 
which  make  it  a  very  readable  book." — TA^  New  York  Observer» 

**Intrinsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  foremost  plaee  m  our 
modcrn  literature  .  .  .  We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  Enelish 
eoual  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  eleamess  of  statement,  judicious 
guidance»  and  catholicity  of  tone." — LontUm  Neneonformist  and  ImU' 
pendenio 

**  It  is  only  ju8t  to  sav  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  produced  the  best  His- 
tor}  of  Doctnne  that  we  have  in  English." — The  New  Yotk  Evangelist 

**  It  is  to  me  e^uite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher*s 
•Kistorv  of  Ghristian  Doctrine')  ean  be  written  so  accurately  to 
seale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  eomplete  eom- 
mand  of  all  the  penods."— Prof.  William  Sanday,  Oxford, 

"  It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  thorouehly 
treated,  and  hrings  into  view  eontemporaneous  thought,  especially 
the  Ameriean,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  wiu  t>e  an  equal 
pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again." — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 

**  Throughout  there  is  manifest  wide  reading,  careftd  prepara- 
tion,  spirit  and  good  judgment," — Philaāelphia  Fresbyterian^ 

*'  The  language  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  easy 
.  .  .  A  book  wnich  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instruetive 
to  the  student  of  theology." — The  ehurehman, 

•*  Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  expect  the  excellen 
eies  of  seholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lncidity 
and  eleganee  of  style  in  whatever  eomes  from  his  pen.     But  in  tbc 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself." — Prof.  J.  H.  Thavkr,  «/ 
Harvard  Divinity  Sehool, 

'*  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  researeh,  keenly  analytic  thou^ht,  and  rarest  enriehment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  leamed  eritie.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  elass  of  works  that  mark  epoelu 
in  their  several  departments." — The  OuUook. 

**  As  a  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher's 
volume  has  the  merit  of  being  full,  aeeurate  and  interesting." 

— Prof.  Margus  Dods 

** .  .  .  He  gathers  up,  reorganizes  and  presents  the  resnlts  of 
\nvestigation  in  a  style  rarely  full  ot  literary  enarm." 
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*'  Professor  Allen's  Ghristian  Institutions  may  be  regarded  as  thi  most 
important  permanent  eontrihution  which  the  Protestant  Episeopal  Chirch 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  general  theologieal  thought.  In  a  few 
partieulars  it  will  not  command  the  universal,  or  even  the  genera!  assent  of 
discriminating  readcrs ;  but  it  will  reeeive.  as  it  deserves,  the  respeet  and 
appreeiation  of  those  who  rightly  estimate  the  varicd,  Ieamed,  and  indepen(V 
ent  spirit  of  the  author. "— 7*/^^  Ameriean  Joumal  of  Theology, 

'*  As  to  his  method  there  ean  be  no  two  opinions.  nor  as  to  the  broad, 
eritieal,  and  appreeiative  eharaeter  of  his  study.  It  is  an  immensely  sug 
gestive,  stimulating,  and  eneouraging  pieee  of  work.  It  shows  that  modem 
seholarship  is  not  all  at  sea  as  to  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  yiew  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  greatest  and  nohlest  of  all  subjects.*' — Tke  In- 
dependent. 

'*This  will  at  onee  take  its  plaee  among  the  most  valuahle  volumes  in  thf» 
*  International  Theologieal  Library/  eonstituting  in  itself  a  very  eomplet^ 
epitome  both  of  general  ehureh  history  and  of  the  history  of  doctrines 
.     .     .     A  single  quotation  well  illustrates  the  hrilliant  style  and  the  pro- 
found  thought  of  the  book." — The  Bibliotkeca  Saera. 

**  The  wea}th  of  learaing,  the  historieal  spirit,  the  philosophie  grasp,  the 
loyalty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characterize  ihis  thorough 
study  of  the  organization,  creeds,  and  eultus  eonstituting  Ghristian  Institu- 
tion.  .  .  .  However  the  reader  may  difTer  with  the  eonelusions  of  the 
author,  few  will  question  his  painstaking  seholarship,  judicial  temperament, 
and  cathoIicity  of  Ghristian  spirit." — Tke  Advance. 

"  It  is  an  honor  to  Ameriean  seholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  ahreast  of  the  age." — Tke  Lutkeran  Churck  Kei'iew. 

**  With  all  its  defects  and  limitations,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive  book  on  a  subject  of  abiding  interest.'* — Tke  Gkristian  Inteiii- 


geneer. " 


"It  is  a  treasury  of  e^pert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  than  ordinariIy  readable.  .  .  .  It  is  controlIed  by  the 
candid  and  eritieal  spirit  of  the  eareful  historian  who,  of  eourse,  has  his 
eonvietions  and  preferenees,  but  who  makes  no  elaims  in  their  hehalf  which 
the  faets  do  not  seem  to  warrant.** — The  Congregationalist . 

**  He  writes  in  a  eharming  style,  and  has  coIlected  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant  material  pertaining  lo  his  subject  which  ean  he  found  in  ao  other 
work  in  so  eompaet  a  form.  "-~i^ii<^  iWw  Vork  Ohserver 
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iH'ofessor  Bruce's  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologeties, 
but  an  apolo^etie  presentation  of  the  Ghristian  faith,  with  referenoe 
to  whatever  in  our  intelleetual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  ChristiaDity, 
aDd  discusses  the  topies  of  pressing  eoneem — ^the  huming  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  oftered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  huttress  of 
received  helief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  heliever. 

•*  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  tbe  results  of 
eonseientious,  iDdependent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  seholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value." — T^  CongregatiofuUist, 

"The  praetieal  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  toa  plaee  in  the 
first  rank."— TA^  InāepefuUnt, 

"A  patient  aDd  scholarly  preseatation  of  Christianity  under 
aspeets  best  fitted  to  eommeaa  it  to  *  ingenuous  aDd  trutn-loving 
mmds.' "— r^  Naiion, 

"The  book  is  well-Digh  iDdispeDsable  to  those  who  proposeto 
keep  ahreast  of  the  times.'  — IVestern  ChrisHan  Athoeaie, 

*'Professor  Bmce  does  Dot  coDSciously  evade  any  difficulty, 
aDd  he  constaDtly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-miDdea.  Por  this 
reasoD  he  wiDS  from  the  start  the  stroDg  coDfideace  of  the  reader." — 
Advance, 

*'  Its  admirablespint,  ao  less  thaa  the  streag^hof  its  argumeats, 
will  go  far  to  remove  maDy  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  who 
are  outside  of  ChristiaDity,  but  who  are,  aevertheless,  aot  iafidels.**— 
New  Vork  Trihune, 

'*  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  iatelligeat  persoas  wish  to 
kDow,  aDd  tells  it  in  a  elear,  fresh  aDd  eoaviaeiag  manaer.  Scarcely 
any()ne  has  so  successfully  readered  the  sefviee  of  showine  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  entieism  is  for  the  proper  aadeTstanding  of 
ihe  history  aad  relig^oa  of  Israel." — Anāoi^er  Review, 

**  We  have  aot  for  a  loag  time  takea  a  book  ia  haad  that  is  more 
stimulatiag  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  eommeatiag  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ahlest,  most  scholarly,  most  advaaced,  aad 
sharpest  defence  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been  wntten.  Nc 
theofogieal  library  shouUl  he  without  it." —  5^«*j  fferaid. 
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Crowii  8vo»  508  pages»  $2.50  net* 


**  As  thisbook  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  attraetive 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  ex- 
haustive  in  its  methdd  of  inquiry,  and  stimulatinfi^  and  suggestive  in 
the  topie  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  wiTl  be  a  help  to  the 
task  of  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life." 

—  The  Living  Church, 

"  This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  • 
value.  It  is  an  honor  to  Ameriean  seholarship  and  Ameriean  Chns- 
tian  thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  re- 
markahle  grasp  of  eoneeption,  and  power  of  just  anaTysis,  fullnessof 
information,  riehness  of  thought,  and  affluenee  of  apt  and  luminous 
illustration.  Its  style  is  sing^larly  elear,  simple,  faeile,  and  strong. 
Too  mueh  g^atifieation  ean  hard1y  be  expressed  attheway  tlfteauthor 
lif ts  the  whole  subject  of  ethies  up  out  of  the  slough  of  rneieeatiiinl 
ism  into  its  own  plaee,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Ghhs- 
tian  revelation  and  vision." — The  Advanct. 

<*  The  sabjects  treated  eover  the  whole  fidd  of  moral  and  spirttoal  re- 
lations,  theoretieal  and  praetieal,  natural  and  revealed,  individual  and  soeial, 
eivil  and  eeelesiastieal.  To  enthrone  the  personal  Christ  as  the  true  oontenf 
of  the  ethieal  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  realized  in  Ghrntian  eonsoious- 
ness  and  how  applicd  in  the  varied  departments  of  praotiGal  Mfcl  these  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  hook  and  no  objects  could  be  loftier.'' 

—  The  emgregaHomoluL 


'*  The  author  has  writtcn  with  eompetent  knowledge,  with  great  s^ 
insight,  and  in  a  tone  of  devoutness  and  reverenee  worthy  of  his  theme. " 

— The  Lant/on  Jndeptndent, 

"  It  is  methodical,  eomprehensive,  and  readab1e ;  few  subdivisionf| 
direct  or  indirect,  are  omitted  in  the  treatment  of  the  broad  theme,  an4 
though  it  aims  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  not  a  popular  haudbook,  it 
inay  be  perused  at  random  with  a  good  deal  of  suggestiveness  and  profit.'* 

—  The  Sunday  Sehool  Timei. 

"  It  refleets  great  credit  on  the  author,  presenting  an  eiemplf jr7  temper 
ānd  manner  throughout,  heing  a  model  of  eleamess  in  thought  and  temv 
and  eontaining  passages  of  ex(iuisite  finish." — Hartford  Seminarj  Reeor^* 

"  We  commend  this  book  to  all  reading,  intelligent  men,  a»^  espeei  U« 
to  ministers,  who  will  find  in  it  many  fresh  suggestions.*' 

— Professoe  A.  1    BftVC» 


Z9t  3nferMttonaf  ^;Qeofo3(Mf  £t8rat2. 


IHE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR  AND  THE 

WORKING  GHURGH 


by  WASHINaTON  OLAOOEN,  D.D..  LL.D. 

Aiithor  of  ' *  Applied  Christianity,"  *<  Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ?"  «<  Ruliag 

Ideas  o£  the  Preseiki.  Age/*  ete 


Crowii  8vOt  485  pages»  $a.5o  net* 


*'  Dr.  Gladden  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  and  an  aathority  on  praeti- 
^l  theology.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  judge  that  it  will  be  of  great 
serviee  to  the  ministry  of  all  the  Protestant  ehurehes." — TA^  Interior, 

**  Packed  with  wisdom  and  instruetion  and  a  profotmd  piety.  ,  .  , 
It  is  pithy,  pertinent,  and  judicious  from  eover  to  eover.  .  .  .  An  ex- 
ceedingly  eomprehensive,  sagaeious,  and  suggestive  study  and  applieatioa 
of  its  theme." — TAe  Congregationalist, 

**  We  have  here,  for  the  pastor,  the  most  modem  praetieal  treatise  yet 
published — sagaeious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring." — The  DiaL 

**  His  long  experience,  his  eminent  sueeess,  his  rare  literary  ability,  and 
his  diligence  as  a  student  eomhine  to  make  of  this  a  model  book  for  its  pur- 
pose.  .  .  .  We  know  not  where  the  subjects  are  more  wisely  discussed 
than  here.'* — The  Bibliotheca  Saera, 

"This  book  should  be  the  vade  meeum  of  every  working  pastor.  It 
abounds  in  wise  eounsels  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  large  ex|>enence 
and  observation.  No  sphere  of  ehureh  life  or  ehureh  work  is  left  untreated." 
—  T/ie  (Canadian)  AfethoHist  Magazine  and  Review, 

"  A  happier  eomhination  of  author  and  subject,  it  wil]  be  acknowledged, 
ean  hardly  be  found.  .  .  .  It  is  eomprehensive,  praetieal,  deep1y 
spiritual,  and  fertile  in  wise  and  suggestive  thought  upon  ways  &3d  means 
of  hringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men.'* — The  Christian  Ad-- 

voeate. 

**  Dr.  Gladden  writes  with  pith  and  point,  but  with  wise  moderation,  a 
genial  tone  and  great  good  sense.     .  The  book  is  written  in  an  excel> 

lent,  business-like  and  vital  Knglish  style,  which  earries  the  author's  point 
and  purpose  and  has  an  attraetive  vitality  of  its  own.** — The  Independent, 

'*  A  eomprehensive,  inspiring,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  busy  pastor.  On? 
f.nds  in  it  a  multitude  of  praetieal  suggestions  for  the  development  of  th» 
spiritual  and  working  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  answer  to  niany  proUemr 
that  are  a  eonstant  perplexity  to  the  faithful  minister.** 

TAe  Okristian  lntelUgien£^ 


S^t  Inttmafional  Cnfiral  eommtnta 

on  tl)c  fioig  gcriptttrt0  of  tl)c  (8)lb  tmi 

JStw  Seotamento. 


EOITORS*    PREFAGE. 


There  are  now  hefore  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  Ameriean  (livines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletieal  eharaeter.  T^  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sehoois^ 
the  Handbooks  for  Bibie  Ciasses  and  Private  SiudeniSy  The 
Speake/s  Commentary^  The  Popuiar  Commeniary  (Sehaff), 
Ihe  Expositor's  Bibie^  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
speeial  plaee  and  importanee.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Gritieal  Biblical  seholarship  occupied  by  sueh 
series  of  Gommentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbtuh  zum  A.  T.;  De  Wette*s  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N,  T;  Meyer's  Kriiischrexegetischer  Kom" 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Bibiischer  Commentar  Uher  das 
A.  T;  Lange's  Theoiogiseh-homiietisehes  Bibeiwerk;  Nowack's 
Handkommentar  zum  A,  T;  HoItzmann's  Handkommentar 
tum  N.  T  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  editedy 
and  in  some  eases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  puhlie;  others  are  in  proeess  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  Ameriean  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  speeial  Gommentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellieott,  Kaliseh, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
eome,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
wheft  it  is  practicable  to  eomhine  British  and  Ameriean 
seholars   in  the   production  of  a   eritieal,   eomprehensive 


EDITORS*    PREFAGE 

Commentary  that  will  be  ahreast  of  modern  biblical  seholar- 
ship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Gharles  Serihner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  eiark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  puhlish  sueh  a 
series  of  Gommentaries  on  the  01d  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  Ameriea, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  01d  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Gommentaries  will  be  intemational  and  inter-eon- 
fessional,  and  will  be  free  from  polemieal  and  eeelesiastieal 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  eritieal  stud7  ^^ 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  eritieal  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  eompaet  style.  Eaeh 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  eritieism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  eritieism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  plaee  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Eaeh 
seetion  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  eontents.  Teehnieal  details  of  textual  and 
philologieal  eritieism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  eharaeter ;  and  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possihle,  so  as  to  be  servieeahle  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  eritieal  notiees  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historieal  and  Arehseologieal  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Gommentaries,  but  not  Praetieal  or  Homiletieal 
Exegesis.    The  Volumes  will  eonstitute  a  uniform  series. 


THE  INTKRNĀTIONĀL  CRIT1CAL  CONNENTART. 

The  following  eminent  Seholars  are  engaged  upon  the  Volumes 
nameei  below:  j^^  qL£)  testaMENT. 


Genesis 

Ezodu8 

Levitieus 

Numhers 

Deuteronomy 

Jo8hua 

Judge8 

Samuel 
King8 

Chronicle8 

Ezra  and 

Nehemiah 

P8alm8 

Proverb8 

Job 
l8aiah 
l8aiah 
Jeremiah 

£zekiel 


Daniel 


Amo8  and  Hosea 


Mieah  to  Malaehi 


RāHher 


The  Rev.  TohnSkinner,  D  D.,  Professorof  01d  Tes- 
tament  Language  and  Literature,  Gollege  of  Pres- 
byterianChurchof  England,Cambridge,  England. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kenneov,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Universtty  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  F.  Stenning.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

G.  RuGHANAN  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
MansfieM  eoUege,  Oxford.  [A^oto  Ready, 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt..  Regius  Pro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  \Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D..  LL.D  .  Pro- 
fessorof  Hebrew,  Free  Church  Gollege,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.GEORGE  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professorof 
Theology.  Harvard  University.Cambridge.Ma88. 

\Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith.  D.D..  Professor  of  Biblical 
History.  Amherst  College,  Mass.        [Now  Read)\ 

The  Rev.  Frangis  Brown.  D.D  ,  D.Litt..  LL.D.. 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Gognate  Laneuages. 
Union  Theologieal  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Gurtis,  D  D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Reetor  of 
St.  Marks  Church,  New  York  City,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hcbrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  Sehool, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  O.Litt.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Biblical  Theology.  Union  Theologieal 
Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Tov,  D.D..  LL  D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver.  D.D.,  D.Litt..  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew.  Oxford. 

Chaps.  I-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Chaps.  XL-LXVL  The  late  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Davidson.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrigk,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Selwyn  GoUege.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Cambridge,  England. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Fcllow  Mag- 
dalen  Gollege,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Burney, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Leeturer  in  Hebrew.  St.  Johns 
Gollege.  Ozford. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew.  P.  E.  Divinity  Sehool, 
Philadelphia,  now  Reetorof  St.  Michael'sChurch, 
New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Harpkr,  Ph.D.,  LL  D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  lllinois.  [In  Press. 

W.    R.    Harper.    Ph.D..   LL  D..   President  of  the 

University  of  Ghlea^o. 
The  Rev.  L.  B.  P\to\^,  VYi.\>.  ,VtoV^%%^x  c\Vl€«^^-«  . 

Hartford  Theo\o|5>ca\  ^kttsiAtv^LT^ . 


tlk  ^iitmAimAf  CniicAf  C<mmcniAxjt. 


Eeelesiastes 
Ruth 


Song  of  Songs 
and  Lamentations 


St.  Matthew 
St.  Mark 


St.  Luke 
St.  John 


Harniony  of  the 
Gospeis 


Aets 


Romans 


eorinthians 


i 


Galatians 

Ephesians  and 
Golossians 

Philippians  and 
Philemon 

Th«;ssalonian8 


The  Pastoral 
Epistles 

Hebrew8 
St.  Jame8 
Peter  and  Jude 


The  Epistles  of 
St.  John 

Revelation 


Prof.  George  A.  Barton.  Ph.D..  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  Gollege,  Pa. 

Rev.GHARLES  P.  Fagnani,  D.D..  Assoeiate  Profes- 
sor  of  Hebrew,  Union  Theoiogieal  Seminary. 
New  York. 

Rev.  Gharlks  A.  Brigos,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professorof 
BibHcal  Theology,  Union  Theologieai  Seminary, 
New  York. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  Willpughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  Gollege,  Oxford. 

The  laie  ^ev.  E.  P.  Gould.  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  P.  E. 
Divinity  Sehool,  Pbiladclphia.  lA^^ta  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Alfrei)  Plummer,  D.D.,  sometime  Master 
of  University  Gollege,  Durham.  \No7tf  Ketidy. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.,  Dcan 
of  St.  Patriek's  and  Leeturer  in  Divinity, 
University  of  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the 
Rev.  WiLLOUGHBY  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  Gollege,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Chase,  Norissonian  Pro- 
fessor  of  Divinity,  President  of  Queens  College 
and  Vicc-Chancellor,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of 
ehrist  ehureh,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Headlam,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  Prineipal  of  Kings  College, 
London.  [Now  Keady. 

The  Right  Rev.  Arch.  Rohertson,  D.D.,  LL  D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  £xeter,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Knovvling,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Excgesis,  Kings  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Ncw Testament  Literature,Universiiy  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  D.Liit.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  now  Lihrarian  of  the  same.  \Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vingent,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theologieal  Seminary, 
New  York  City.  \Noxit  Ready, 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Assoeiate  Profes- 
sor  in  the  Ncw  Testament,  Union  Theologieal 
Scminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Kehle 
College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nairnr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Kings  Collegc,  London. 

The  Rev  James  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of 
New  TestameniCriticism  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Rev.  Gharles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Feelesiastieal  History  and  Canon  of  Christ 
ehureh,  Oxford.  \Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Salmomd,  D.D.,  Prineipal  of  the 

\3  t\\ved  Y  lee  0\\ix0x  C<A\^^^ ^  Aberdeen. 
TV\e  ^ev .  liloii»T  ^ .  e^K^\.Y.%. Vi. K.  ^\i  .\i  .>^xsA«b. 
soi  oi  B\Xi\\ca\  Gt^^iV  \i!»^  vV^ViT^^vi^vvi  ^V\i>Q^5j\^ 
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" A  dedded advance  on  all other eommentaries" — The  Outlook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DR1VER,  D.D.,  D.Litt.r 

Regius  Professor  of  IIebrew»  aud  Canou  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 


Crown  8vo.    Net»  $3.00. 


''No  one  coi]ld  be  hetter  qaa]iBed  than  Professor  Driver  to  write  a  eritieal 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  His  previous  works  are  author- 
ities  in  all  the  departments  invoIved;  the  grammar  and  lexicoD  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  lower  and  higher  eritieism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology;  .  .  .  the  interpretation  in  this  commentary  is  eareful  and  soher  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historieal,  geographieal,  and  philologieal  information  illus- 
trates  and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  the  discourses.  Valuahle,  though 
eoneise,  excursuses  are  often  given."  —  The  eongregationalist, 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  eritieal  01d  Testament  commentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateueh,  and  cspecially  one  of  sueh  merit. 
This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon  Deuter- 
onomy."  —  Professor  E.  L.  GuRTis,  of  Yale  University. 

"  lliis  volume  of  Professor  Driver*s  is  marked  by  his  well-known  eare  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  eontents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  signiHeanee  for  the  development  of  01d  Tes- 
tament  thought.  The  author  Bnds  seope  for  displaying  his  well-known  wide 
and  aeeurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreeiation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  eon- 
8tructed  lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  hest  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text." — Lonāon  Athenaum. 

"  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  eom- 
mentaries  in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  deals.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture,  and  of  the  most  painstaking  eare  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
ftttdents."  —  The  Lutheran  Churchman, 

**  The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  every  in- 
stanee,  considered  with  eare,  insight,  and  eritieal  aeumen.  The  student  who 
wishes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
liew  eritieism,  will  find  advantage  in  eonsultine  the  pages  of  Dr.  Driver."  •-^ 
ZUm't  HeraU. 


'^lVe  heUeve  this  series  to  be  of  epoeh'making  importaneei' 

— The  N.  Y.  EvANGELESr. 

JUDQES. 

By  Dr.  OEOROE  FOOT  MOORE,  D.D., 

.    Professor  of  Theology,   Harvard  University- 
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*<The  typographical  execution  of  this  hand8ome  volome  is  worthy  of  tfae 
flcholarly  eharaeter  of  the  eontents,  and  higher  praise  coi]ld  not  be  given  it" 
—  Professor  C  H.  Tov,  of  Harvarā  University, 

"This  work  represents  the  latest  results  of  'Seientifie  Biblical  Seholarship,* 
and  as  sueh  has  the  greatest  value  for  the  purely  eritieal  student,  especially  on 
the  side  of  textual  and  literary  eritieism."  —  The  Church  Standard, 

"  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  8cholarly  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  us  for  the  Hrst  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judges  not 
excelledy  if  indeed  equaUed,  in  any  language  of  the  world."  —  Professor 
L.  W.  Hatten,  ofP,  E,  Divinity  Sehool,  Philadclphia, 

**  Although  a  eritieal  commentary,  this  work  has  i^s  praetieal  uses,  and  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  ete,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Seriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  books  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hand8  of  pastors  and  scholarly  Uy- 
men."  —  Portland  Zion*s  Herahi, 

"  Like  its  predecessor8,  this  volume  will  be  warm1y  welcomed  —  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  seeuring  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invaluahle."  —  Edinbur^  Seotsman. 

"  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  ...  It  is  a  nohle 
introduction  to  the  moral  forees,  ideas,  and  influenees  that  controlled  the 
penod  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historieal  commentary,  with  a 
praetieal  end  in  view  should  be."  —  The  Independent, 

"  The  work  is  marked  by  a  elear  and  foreihle  8tyle,  by  8cholarly  researeh,  by 
eritieal  aeumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  eomments  and  suggestions  are  valuahle,  while  the 
index  at  the  elose  is  servieeahle  and  satisfactory."  —  Philadelphia  Presbyterian, 

'*This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  aeeurate  and  wide 
seholarship  given  in  elear  and  strong  English,  .  .  .  the  8cholarly  reader  will 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  of  this  -.4.„u,t,i^  commentaiy."  —  Zt>itV  HāreM 
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''Professor  Smith's  Commentar3r  will  for  some  time  be  the  standax^ 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  eongratulate  him  on  scholarly  work  s^ 
faithhilly  accomplished.'* — Thi  Athenaum. 

**  It  is  both  eritieal  and  exegetica],  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  It  shows  painstaking  diligence  and  considerable  research."»7i&/ 
Presi^^tnian. 

"  The  style  is  elear  and  foreihle  and  sustains  the  well-won  reputation  of 
the  distinguished  author  for  seholarship  and  candor.  AU  thoughtfol  stu- 
dents  of  the  Seriptures  will  find  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  aeeount  of  its 
speeifie  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  it  is  based,  but  heeause 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  Seriptures  as  modified  by  present-day  eritieism.'* — The  Philadelphia 
Press. 

**  The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  usually 
go  to  eommentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  dis- 
tinet,  though  unohtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felieitous,  and  often  renders  further  eomment  need- 
less." — The  Evangelist, 

''The  treatment  is  eritieal,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Gonserva* 
tive  students  may  find  mueh  in  this  volume  with  whtch  they  eannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  most  reeent  eonelusions  eoneerning  this 
part  of  sacred  history  canafford  to  be  without  ii." — Philadelphia  Presby- 
terian  JoumaL 

"The  author  ezhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attttude  which  wiU  eom* 
mend  his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churchman. 

"The  commentary  is  the  most  eomplete  and  minute  hitherto  published 
by  an  English-speaking  seholar.'* — Literature, 

'*  The  volumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  for  the  01d 
Testament  writers ;  but  I  think  Professor  Smith's  work  has  reached  the 
same  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  eritieal,  and  yet  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  devotion,  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  text" — PAor.  L.  W. 
B4TT1N,  of  P.  £.  Divinity  Sehool,  Philadelphia. 


t^  Znim&iixmf  CtiikA{  ComnmiAVTg, 


"A  daided  advaHce  on  all  other  eommentaries." — ^Thk  OutlooKi 
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Ptofessor  of  Hebrevr  in  Harvard  Universit/. 
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**  In  earefu)  seholarship  this  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Its  In- 
terpretation  is  free  from  theologieal  prejudice.  It  will  be  indlspensable  to 
the  eareful  student,  whether  lay  or  elerieal.'* — T/ie  Outlook, 

**  Professor  Toy*s  •  Commentary '  will  for  many  years  to  eome  remain  a 
handlK>ok  for  both  teaehers  and  learners,  and  its  details  will  be  studied  with 
eritieal  eare  and  general  appreeiation. " — The  Athi'nieum, 

**The  commentary  itself  is  a  most  thorough  treatment  of  eaeh  verse  in 
detail,  in  which  the  light  of  the  fullest  seholarship  is  thrown  upon  the  mean- 
ing.  The  leaming  displayed  throughout  the  work  is  enormous.  Here  is  a 
C()mmentary  at  last  that  does  not  skip  the  hard  plaees,  but  grapples  with 
every  prohlem  and  point,  and  says  the  best  that  ean  be  S9iā,**--^Prcsbytcrian 
Bauu€r 

*•  Professor  Toy*s  commentary  on  Proverhs  maintains  the  highest  standard 
of  the  International  C'ritical  Comraentaries.  \Ve  ean  give  no  higher  praise. 
Proverhs  presents  comparatively  few  prohlems  in  eritieism,  but  offers  large 
opportunities  to  the  expositor  and  exegete.  Professor  Toy's  work  is 
thorough  and  eomplete.*' — 'The  Congrcgationalist, 

"This  addition  to  *The  International  Critical  Commentary*  has  the  same 
eharaeteristies  of  thoroughness  and  painstaking  seholarship  as  the  preceding 
issues  of  the  series.  In  the  eritieal  treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the 
various  readings  and  the  foree  of  the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired." — The  Ghristian  Intelhgeneer, 

*' A  first-elass,  up-to-datc,  eritieal  and  exegetical  commentary  on  the  B<>ok 
of  Proverhs  in  the  Knglish  language  was  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  Rihlieal 
seholarship.  Accordingly,  we  may  not  be  yielding  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Iiiternational  Critical  Series  the  trihute  it  deserves,  when  we  say  that  il 
at  v>nce  takes  the  first  plaee  in  its  elass  That  plaee  it  undoubtedly  deserves, 
however,  and  would  have  secured  even  against  mueh  more  formidable  eom- 
petitors  than  it  happens  to  have.  It  is  altogether  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
exposition  of  this  unique  book  in  the  Bible,  based  on  a  eareful  study  of  the 
text  ap.(l  the  linguistie  and  historieal  background  of  cvery  part  of  it." — The 
Intenor. 

*'\Vhile  this  commentary  is  called  •eritieal  *  and  is  sueh,  it  is  not  one  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  sprcad  out  in  dctail ;  it  is  one  which  any  intelli* 
gent  English  reader  ean  readily  use  and  thoroughly  understand  " — Tkg 
Evangeiist, 


'ght  Itttevnatiottal  <JPriticaI  (gommgtttavfl. 

"  IVg  deem  it  as  needfulfor  the  studiou$  pastor  to  possess  himseff 
ōf  ihese  volumes  as  to  ohtain  the  best  dictionary  and  encyclopedia^^ 

—  ThE  GONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST.  MARK. 


6y  the  Rev.  E.  P.  QOULD»  D.D., 

LaU  Prqfu*or  <if  Nrw  Teitamtni  Extg*su,  P,  E.  DiviHiif  Sekooi,  Pk&uUI^Aku 
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"  iu  point  of  seholtirship,  of  accuracy,  of  originalit^,  this  last  addition  to  tu« 
«eries  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis, 
ive  shouUl  put  it  first  of  them  all."  —  The  CongregaHonalnt, 

"The  whoIe  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instruetive  eritieal 
«tudy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  of 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluAhle  aid."  —  The  Luiheran  Quarierly, 

**  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughIy.  .  .  .  The  eom- 
mentary  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  eritieal  method  at  its  best  .  .  .  The 
Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sab- 
ject,  but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rank 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gospel.*'  —  Thi 
ehristian  Intelligeneer, 

**  It  will  give  the  student  the  vi0orously  expressed  thought  of  a  very  thought- 
ful  seholar."  —  The  Church  StattSard. 

**  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  Mark  is  a  large  sueeess,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  to 
Ameriean  seholarship.  .  .  .  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true 
in  the  ease  of  cvery  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  helongs."  —  The  BiMical 
World. 

"The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  eaution."  —  Bibliotheca  Saera, 

**  The  exegetical  portion  of  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  eoneise  and 
elear."  —  The  ūhieago  Standard, 

**  In  elear,  foreihle  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treats 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  —  Boston  Zion^s  HeraU. 

"The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
faets  and  history  in  the  ease.  ...  His  treatment  of  them  is  always  fresh  and 
scboWly,  and  oftentimea  helpfuL"  ^  2it^  New  Vork  Ohserver. 


glte  itttertnrttoiuil  Igrttteal  eomtttentam. 

^  It  is  hardfy  necessarj  io  say  ihai  ikis  series  teiU  sianei  firsi 
among  aU  EngUsh  serial  eemmeniaries  on  ihe  Eihie^ 

— The  BreiJCAT.  WoiaD. 
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In  the  author*f  Critica1  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  »  contained  a  full 
Teatment  of  a  large  numher  of  important  topies  connected  with  the  stud7  of 
^e  Gotpel,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  Author  of  the  Book  —  The 
3ottrcef  of  the  Ciospel  —  Object  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  —  Charmcteristics» 
3tyle  and  Langnage  —  The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel — The  Text  —  Literary 
Mistory. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFAGE. 

If  this  (?ommentary  has  any  speeial  features,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  in 
ihe  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  tn  the  abundance  of  referenees  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  to  the  Aets  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
frequent  (|uotatiuns  of  renderings  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  attention 
which  has  heen  paid,  hoth  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  to 
the  marks  of  St.  Luke's  style. 

*Mt  is  (listinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  jadgment,  and 
sound  excgesis.  It  is  a  weighty  eontrihution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Thir(I  Ciospel,  an(l  will  take  an  honorahle  plaee  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part."  —  Prof.  D.  D.  SALMONr),  in  the  CriHcal  Keview. 

**  We  are  pleasc(l  with  the  thoroughness  and  seientifie  accaracy  of  the  inter- 
pretations.  ...  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  eharaeteristie  of  the  book 
is  eomnion  sense,  fortitied  by  learning  and  picty."  —  TAe  HeraUi  anā  Presbyter, 

"  An  important  work,  which  no  student  of  the  \Vord  of  Ckxl  ean  safely 
jieglect."—  The  ikureh  Statuiard. 

**The  author  has  hoth  the  scholar*s  knowledge  and  the  scholmr*s  spirit 
Aecessary  for  the  preparation  of  sueh  a  commentary.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
«othing  on  the  Thinl  (lospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
Biblical  seholar."  —  The  Outlook. 

'*  The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  seholar,  bat  a  chastened  aiid  rererent 
ehristian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  e^ospel  of  Christ,  so  as  to  sliow 
^Thrist  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  eharaeter.*' —  Tkt  Sōuikerm  ekmrek- 
man, 

**  It  is  a  valuahle  an(1  welcome  ao^ition  to  our  somewhat  tcanty  itoek  of 
ftrst'Olass  eommentaries  on  the  Third  GospeL  By  its  scholmrly  thovoughiieM 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  International  Series  Has  alnndy 
won.*'  -  -  IVof.  J.  H.  Thaver,  of  Harvard  Univcnity. 

l^kis  ^\^Mme  karimg  heem  sō  retemilv  pmhKskeef^  fmrAer  mātuet  mrt  mti  yH 


$frje  %nUtrmti0unX  HMtievA  etnāmtntutV' 

"  For  the  stuāent  this  ntw  commentary  promises  to  he  imiispen^ 
sahk'' — The  Methooist  Recorder. 
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**  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sanday,  and  from  a  hrief  examination  of  the 
book,  I  am  led  to  helieve  that  it  is  our  best  eritieal  handbook  to  the  Epistle. 
It  eomhines  great  leaming  with  praetieal  and  suggestive  interpretation."  — 
Professor  Gkorge  B.  Stevens,  of  Vale  University. 

"  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  seholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detached  notes  are  highly  interesting  and  instruetive. 
This  commentary  eannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuahle  assistanee  to  all 
eamest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber." — Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Vale  University, 

"  The  seholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assuranee  of  an  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  which  will  be  hoth  scholarly  and  spiritual." 
—  Dr.  LvMAN  Aheott. 

**  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
teeeptahle  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  exegesis  is 
aeute  and  learned  .  .  .  The  authors  show  mueh  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  ealmness  and  lucidity."  —  New  York 
Ohserver, 

**  We  are  conHdent  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  plaee  in  every  thought- 
ful  minister's  library.  One  may  not  be  ahle  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  eommentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  eannot  but  prove  valuahle  to  the  eritieal  study  of  Paul's  masterly  epii- 
tle."  —  Zion*s  AāvoeaU, 

**  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romant 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  mueh  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
mueh  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possiole  to  be  eritieal  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligihle  to  plain  Bible 
feaders."—  TAe  Church  Standard, 

**A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  eharaeter  and  purpose  of  its  o¥m, 
which  hrings  to  8tudents  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  eannot  ohtain  ehe- 
where.  .  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  eritieism  hat 
been  employed  so  successfuUy  and  impartially  to  hring  out  the  author't 
thought."  — A^.  Y,  Independent, 

**yft  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praite  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  eritieal,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
praetieal,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  eonelusions  of  the  bookt  are 
very  numerout  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelieal.  .  .  .  The  eommentaiT 
doet  not  faO  to  speak  witb  thie  uUnoit  nvere^ee  of  the  whole  word  of  G9d>* 
2%e  e^Hgr^goHonaHu 


$£pe  ^nUvtMotml  ^ieitieal  (IPommetitat^ 


-This  admirabU  series." — ^The  Lonoon  AeAOEUr. 
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By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.Dm  D.  Utt. 

Fornierly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  now  of  Hebrew,  Trinit^  GoUegfl^ 
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"  The  latest  volume  of  this  admirable  series  is  infonned  wMi  the  very 
best  spirit  in  which  sueh  work  ean  be  carried  out — a  spirit  of  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  demonstrable  truths  of  eritieal  seienee.  .  .  .  This  summary 
of  the  results  of  modern  eritieism  applied  to  these  two  Pauline  letters  is, 
for  the  use  of  scholarly  students,  not  likely  to  be  superseded.*' — The  LoH' 
don  Acad€my. 

"  An  able  and  independent  pieee  of  exegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  ean 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself  mas- 
ter  of  his  theme.  Ilis  linguistie  ability  is  manifest.  His  style  is  asually 
elear.  His  exegetical  pereeptions  are  keen,  and  we  are  especially  grateful 
for  his  strong  defcnce  of  the  integrity  and  apostolicity  of  these  two  great 
monuments  of  Pauline  teaehing.'* — The  Expo5^tor. 

*<lt  displays  every  mark  of  eonseientious  judgment,  wide  reading,  and 
grammatieal  insight.  ** —  Liierature. 

"  In  discrimination,  learning,  and  candor,  it  is  the  peer  of  the  other  vol. 
ames  of  the  series.  The  elahorate  introductions  are  of  speeial  value.*'-— 
Professor  Gkorge  B.  Si  evens,  of  Yale  University. 

"  It  is  rieh  in  philologieal  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  jadiciously 
handled.  The  studies  of  words  are  uncommonly  good.  .  .  .  In  the 
halaneing  of  opinions,  in  the  distinguishing  between  fine  shades  of  mean> 
ing,  it  is  both  aeute  and  soand." — The  Church. 

'*  The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  the  roek  foundation  of  philology  is 
argumentatively  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelieal  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last.  .  .  .  These  elements,  to- 
gether  with  the  author's  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina. 
tive  judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  make  this  the  peer  of  any  eom- 
mentary  on  these  important  letters." — The  Standard. 

*'  An  exceedingly  eareful  and  painstaking  pieee  of  work.  The  introdaG- 
tory  discussions  of  questions  hearing  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (ol 
the  epistles)  are  elear  and  candid,  and  the  exposition  of  the  text  displays  a 
fine  seholarship  and  insight." — Northwestem  Christian  Advocate, 

•'The  book  is  from  first  to  last  exegetical  and  eritieal.  Every  phrase  in 
the  two  Epistles  is  searched  as  with  Iighted  candles.  The  authorities  for 
variant  readings  are  canvasscd  but  weighed,  rather  than  counted.  The  mol- 
tiform  aneient  and  modern  interpretations  are  investigated  with  the  ex- 
haustiveness  of  a  German  leeture-room,  and  the  judicial  spirit  of  an  English 
eourt-room.  Speeial  discussions  are  numerous  and  thorough."^7)l/  ^ 
(gngatiōnalisL 


tl^  3ntenMtion4t  Cv{^f  C<>nmt»!tA^. 


**  /  havt  alrtady  €xpressed  mv  eonvietnm  tkat  tke  ImUr^ 
naiumal  Critical  Comm€ntary  is  tHe  best  eritkal  commtntary. 
ms  tfu  whoiā  Bibitf  in  ejeistence.'*—Dtu  Lvman  Abbott. 

Philippians  and  Philemon 
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P9'^tas9r  oj  BibUcai  Literatutt  m  Union  Tkiologieai  5tminary,  Mrw  Kmlk 
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••  It  is,  in  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  series. " —  The  Seotsman, 

**  Professor  Vincent*s  Commentary  on  Philippians  and  Philemon  appears 
to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  Iiterary  merit  than  for  its  seholarship  and  its 
elear  and  discriminating  discussions  of  the  eontents  of  these  Epistles." — Dr. 
George  P.  Fisher. 

"  The  book  eontains  many  examples  of  independent  and  jadicial  weigh- 
ing  of  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion  d«voted  to  PhUe- 
mon.  Unlike  most  eommentaries,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  whole.''-« 
Tke  CongregqtioMaiist 

*'0f  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  (s  worthy  of  its 
plaee  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  helongs.  It  is  ful/  of  just  sueh 
information  as  the  Bible  «tudent,  lay  or  elerieal,  needs ;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  eritieal  student  of  the  text,  it 
abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enahles  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himsell  in  St.  Paul's  plaee,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles." — Boston  Advertiser. 

**  If  it  is  possihle  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemieal  and  eeelesiastieal  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Gritieal  Commentary.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarIy  researeh  and  original  thought  to 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  author's  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
is  an  admirable  pieee  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  studcnt's  mind 
an  intense  interest  in  the  eireumstanees  which  produced  this  short  letter  from 
the  inspired  Apostle." — Gommereial  Advertiser, 

'*  His  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreeiation, 
and  his  full  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  slavery  are 
interesting,  both  historicalIy  and  sociologically. " — The  Dial. 

**  Throughout  the  work  schoIarly  researeh  is  evident.  It  commends  itsel/ 
by  its  elear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
cvery  page,  its  eompaetness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arr»ingement." 
— Lutheran  \Vorld. 

**  The  seholarship  of  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  i  dertaking, 

and  he  has  given  to  us  a  fine  pieee  of  work.     One  eannot  but  se  that  if  the 

entire  series  shall  be  executed  upon  a  par  with  this  portion,  thel  taa  be  iit* 
Ue  left  to  be  desired." — PhHadelphia  Presbyterian  Joumai, 


tk  3ntetnationAf  Cnfie4f  eommtnUt^. 


**  Thi  best  commentary  and  the  one  most  usefui  iō  the  Bihti 
siudeni  ss  The  International  Critical*' 

— The  Reformed  Churcu  RrVI£W. 


ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  JUDE 

By  the  Rev.  GHARLES  BIQQ,  D.D. 

Regiua  Professor  of  Eeelesiastieal  History  in  the  Universit/  of  Oxfoni 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $2.50. 

•*  His  coinmentary  is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  His  notes  are  particalar1y 
valuahle.  We  know  of  no  work  on  these  Epistles  which  is  so  full  and  satis* 
factory.** — 77/«*  Lhnng  Cknrch, 

**  It  shows  an  immense  amount  of  researeh  and  acquaintanceship  with  the 
views  of  the  eritieal  sehool. " — Herahi  and  PresbyUr, 

**  This  volume  well  sustains  the  reputation  achieved  by  its  predeces!Mjrs. 
The  notes  to  the  tcxt,  as  well  as  the  introductions,  are  marked  by  eruditiuo 
at  onee  affluent  and  discriminating." — The  Outiook, 

**Canon  Bigg*s  work  is  pre-eminently  characterized  by  judicial  open- 
mlndedness  and  sympathetic  insight  into  histoneal  conditions.  His  realistie 
interpretation  of  the  relations  of  the  apostles  and  the  eireumstanees  of  the 
early  ehureh  renders  the  volume  invaluahle  to  students  of  these  themes. 
rhe  exegetical  work  in  the  volume  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  eareful  lin- 
gnistie  study,  acquaintance  with  apocalyptic  literature  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  a  sane  judgment,  and  good  sense." — Ameriean  Sournal  of 
Theology. 


NUMBERS 


By  the  Rev.  Q.  BUC11ANAN  QRAY,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  Gollege,  Oxford. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 

**  Most  Bible  readers  have  the  impression  that  'Numbers'  is  a  dull 
book  on\y  relieved  by  the  bnlliancy  of  the  Balaam  ehapters  and  some 
snatehes  of  old  Hebrew  songs,  but,  as  Prof.  Gray  shows  with  admi- 
rable  skill  and  insight,  its  historieal  and  religious  Value  is  not  that 
which  lies  on  the  surfaee.  Prof.  Gray*s  CommenUry  is  distinguished 
by  fine  seholarship  and  sanity  of  judgment;  it  is  impossible  to 
commend  it  too  warmly." — Saturday  Review  {Lan^am), 
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